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Art. I. — Public Schools in England. 

Report of Her Majesty's Conemsfionefykppointed to inquire into 
the Revenues and Man^^ement of certain Colleges and 
Schools, and the Studies pursued and Instruction given 
therein; with an Appendix and Evidence. London. 1864. 

I ^lIE Public Schools Commissioners have at length issued 
their long-expected and most valuable lleport. They have 
brought together a great mass of evidence, from the highest 
authorities, upon the system and management of our principal 
public schools ; they have suggested various changes which they 
think desirable, in tMff subjects taught, in the manner of teaching 
thejn, and generally, in the disposal of the revenues, and the 
constitution of our schools, and the relations of the different 
members of their governing bodies. By the terms of their com- 
mission they were directed to inquire into* the Nature and 
Application of the Endowments, Funds, and Revenues” of Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul's, Merchant- 
Taylors, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury; and further, into 
**the Administration and Management of the said Colleges, 
Schools, and Foundations, and into the system, and course of 
studies'respectively pursued therein, as well as into the Methods, 
Subjects, and Extent of the Instruction given to the Students of 
the said Colleges, Sphools, and Foundations and .we are bound 
to state that they have discharged, most laboriously and 
conscientiously, a great public trust; and have furnished us 
with information of the highest value, which it would have been 
[Yol. LXXXIL No. CLX1.}-N*w Shm*s, Vol. XXn. No. I. B 
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impossible otherwise to obtain ; atd with a systematic body of 
general as well as special “ Becommendations/* prepared with 
great (fare, and with great good sense. With the whole of these 
we cannot, indeed, profess our own agreement ; it seems to us 
that even if the proposed changes were introduced, an undue 

f re-eminence would still be given to the study of the Greek and 
•atin classics ; but we recognise in them an important advance 
upon the system pursued at present, and where we venture to 
differ, we shall differ with hesitation and regret. But on this 
branch of our subject we need not yet enlarge. It will be 
necessary for us to go into the question 'at some length in the 
course of the present article. 

The details elicited in the course of the examinations of boys 
and masters are many of them cigrious and interesting. Wo 
learn the opinions that both have formed about their schools, the 
kind of treatment the boys are subjected to, the moral tone of the 
place, the intellectual tastes of the boys themselves, the subjects 
taught, and the manner of teaching them, and the results, if any, 
of the process. Every qq^-stion that could suggest itself on any 
subject tending to throwt*-1ght upon* the real slate of our public 
schools, and the oflSciency of the^lucation they profess to give, 
seems to have been asked by thefuommissioners, and answered, 
in most cases candidly, by the witnesses. The results of the 
Commission appear in four thick quarto volumes. They contain 
a general and a special “ Kepori on the points about which it 
was directed to inquire ; an Appendix ' made up of the answers 
of the masters and governing bodies of the schools to a set of 
printed questions addressed to all of them, and a good many 
letters and recommendations upon various points written, at the 
Commissioners request, fiartly by masters of schools other than 
those included in the terms of their Commission, and partly by 
Professors and Tutors at the two Universities ; and lastly, the 
oral evidence given by the various witnesses summoned before 
the Commissioners in person. Of the vast mass of information 
thus collected, we cannot profess to record more than a few 
points which have struck us as of especial interest. The volumes 
themselves are published, and we recommend them heartily to 
the reader’s own attention. No one can read them without being 
instructed and amused, and, we must add, not unfrequently dis*- 
gusted and indignant. A decent veil is thrown over some^ of the 
worst vices common at our public schools,*- but quite enough is 
revealed to tell us of the existence of evils of the first magnitude 
— 6vils so great as to make us pause, and ask whether a system 
• which appears to foster them is not too bad to be reformed at all, 
and whether more harm than good has not, in too many cases, 
been the result of these time*honoured institutions. It was 
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chiefly in consequence of^the aomplaints made against Eton 
that the Commission nras originally ihstituted ; and ve find, 
accordingly, that Eton occupies the greatest space both in the 
“ Report” and “ Evidence.” Its yearly income from endowments 
amounts to more than twenty thousand pounds. The moral 
state of the school is not proved to be worse than that of many 
others with less or no endowment ; the bullying is not excessive ; 
the fagging is not such as to constitute a real hardship ; the work 
of the masters is very hard, extending, as it dues, over about 
fourteen hours each day ; the boys are stated to attach no value 
whatever to intellectual eminence, and to consider it a disgraceful 
thing if any one of their number attends to his lessons. Wo 
need scarcely add that the list of Eton honours at the Universities 
is meagre — ^very meagre indeed, if we except those gained by the 
Collegers. 

Harrow, with an income of less than two thousand pounds, 
can show a better list of University distinctions than Eton. In 
fact, however, the greater part of the boys at both Eton and 
Harrow come from a class that does nc^oxpect to haVe to work for 
its own subsistence, and they are c^ent accordingly to yield 
the prizes for intellectual dist^ction to schools of a lower social 
status ; to Marlborough, or Rugby, or Cheltenham. 

Winchester appears to do the work it undertakes very well 
indeed. Its curriculum is narrow, and there is no wish on the 
part of the authorities to enlarge it. The sjaff of masters, too, 
is somewhat slender. The Commissioners recommend its increase. 
The aim of Winchester seems to be rather to send up a large 
number of men well grounded in their work, than to aim at the 
special cultivation of a few at the possible expense of the many 
Its list of high honours is not great ; but there is no complaint 
made that Winchester men come ill-prepared to the University. 

There is a great deal of conflicting evidence as to the state of 
things at Westminster. Those who represent the case most 
favourably for the College allow that bullying prevails to a degree 
elsewhere unparalleled, and that the fagging is so excessive that, 
for example, a boy, in the first year ho is in College can 
find no time for his school-work, but is engaged chiefly in lighting 
fires, or cleaning candlesticks, or running messages for his 
school superiors. To such an extent is this carried, that an 
average boy, according to the bead master’s statement, regularly 
loses ground during the year in which ho is a junior.* 

The state of Charterhouse appears satisfactory .enough im all 
but the unhealthiness of its position. As Charterhouse m chiefly 
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a boarding-school, the evil admits oi a very obvious remedy, not 
equally applicable to "St. PruFs and Merchant Taylors, which 
suffer in the same way, though to a less extent than Charter- 
house. 

The system of teaching at Merchant Taylors seems good and 
thorough. The boys do well at the Universities. St. Paul’s has, 
on this point, been characterized somewhat more favourably than 
it deserves. It may be said in its defence that its boys come 
chiefly from the lower middle class, and are not trained for the 
Universities. It is not, however, in the lower part of the school 
that the evil exists. 

The chief praise bestowed by the Commissioners is reserved for 
Rughy and Shrewsbury. Both of these schools show a good list 
of really high honours at the Universities. The Rugby list is 
absolutely the best, and far beyond any other ; but Shrewsbury, 
it must be remembered, is a small school, with no great revenue, 
whose boys and masters must work hard if it is to keep its place 
with our larger public schools. We may add that the list of 
Shrewsbury distinctions,/^ compared with most others, is too 
good to stand in any neetfof an allowance for these disadvantages. 

Rugby boys have been long kn^vn as bringing up with them 
to the University a more formed character than is the common 
result of the training at a public school. Their highest honour is 
for intellect, not for cricket ; and they demand, too, that intellect 
itself shall be directed to a worthy end, before its claims upon 
their respect can be admitted. Rugby ‘‘ moral earnestness” has 
been a little laughed at, but for all that, in boys and masters too, 
it is a very grand reality. We speak, of course, only of the best 
class of Rugby boys. There are bad, and indifferent, to be 
found ; but it is not in their power to become leaders of public 
opinion, as they are elsewhere. Rugby men are not the most 
popular at College ; they do not come up as well fitted for the 
mixed society of the little world as men from Eton or Harrow. 
They are a little too uncompromising ; a little too obtrusively 
high- principled ; and not unfrequently a little too conceited. 
They are full-grown men before they have really ceased to be 
boys ; and they have formed their opinions and can deliver them 
off-hand upon most subjects under the heavens, or above them. 
But these are merely surface faults, not easily forgiven, indeed, 
while they exist, but quite certain not to last for ever. The 
character which they disfigure is often a very noble one, and it 
becomes known and recognised as such when the offensive out- 
side has been worn away. 

The spectacle of Rugby seems fairly to have carried the Com- 
missioners off their legs with enthusiasm. Their style rises with 
their subject. They write *no longer prose, but dithyrambs* 
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After telling us that ^^the moral and religious training of the 
boys at Ilugby is considered by the masters as the end of a Rugby 
education paramount to all others that “ the tutors aim at this 
in their intercourse with the pupils, and the Sixth Form are 
looked up to by the younger boys, though still in the character 
of boys, yet as the guardians of the school’s good name," and that 
“ smoking is generally condemned as affectation, drinking* as 
bravado they proceed to sum up these and many other excel- 
lencies in the following eloquent passage ; 

“ A head master whose character for ability and zeal and practical 
success promise to make him conspicuous on the list of Rugby head 
masters ; a staff of assistants who combine with skill, ability, and 
knowledge such a lively personal interest in the School as induc<|S them 
to make habitual sacritices for its welfare ; a system of mental training 
which comprehends almost every subject by which the minds of boys 
can be enlarged and invigorated ; a traditional spirit among the boys 
of respect and honour lor intellectual worlj[ ; a system of discipline 
which, while maintaining the noble and yiHiolesome tradition of Public 
Schools, that the older and more indusTvib^us should command and 
govern the rest, still holds in reserve a maturcr discretion to moderate 
excess, guide uncertainty, and also to support the legitimate exercise of 
power ; a system of physical training which, while it distinguishes the 
strong, strengthens the studious and spares the weak ; a religious 
cultivation which, although active, is not overstrained, but leaves 
something for solemn occasions to bring out ; — such are some of the 
general conditions which have presented themselves to notice during 
our investigation. They go far also, we think, to explain that public 
confidence which the School has for many years possessed, and never 
since the days of Arnold in laiger measure than at the present 
moment.”t 

The picture is a tellihg one, but it is the work of an artist, rather 
than of a Commissioner. It would have been more life-like if the 
colouring had been more subdued, and laid on a little less pro- 
fusely. Perhaps, too, in mere artistic effect it would have lost 
nothing by the change. 

It is obvious that the schools which we have named, about 
which the Commissioners were directed to inquire, are quite 
sufficient to enable us to get a pretty thorough insight into the 
system of public education established in this country for the 
upper and nliddle classes. Of course many well known public 
schools are not included in the list ; and we might ask whether 
Manchester Grammar School^ for example, had not; oonsideriilg 
the number and quality of the men it sends to the Universities, 
at least as much right to be counted among our great national 
institutions as St. Paul’s, which SQjldom sends up a decently 
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qualified man at all. Badley, Bossall, Marlborough, and other 
schools of the kind, were omitted, we presume, as unendowed. 
But with all these exceptions, and it would be easy to add many 
more, we have quite material enough upon which we may form a 
judgment of our system, and of the manner in which it works ; 
and we have, further, information furnished us to enable us to 
compare it with the system pursued in schools of the same class 
in France and Germany. On one point, indeed, of no slight 
importance — the relative cost of education here and on the Con- 
tinent — we are told nothing ; but we are told that a boy s school 
bills for a year at Eton sometimes amount to two hundred and 
ten pounds, and that a hundred and fifty is not more than a fair 
average. If we were told, as we might have been, that a better 
education was to be had by a boarder in a French lyceum for 
thirty-six pounds a year, the contrast would have been at least 
startling ; and it would not have been made less so by the enu- 
meration we find of the many sins of commission and omission, 
of which the higher autorities at Eton are habitually guilty. 
On the comparative expcfl^, however, of English schools among 
themselves we gain a good deal of-* very interesting information. 
We learn, to give the results as briefly as possible, that an 
oppidan's annual bills at Eton range from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and ten pounds ; that at Winchester the corre- 
sponding bills range from a hundred to a maximum of a hundred 
and fifty, the average being about a hundred and sixteen ; that 
at Westminster the average expenses are about the same, but the 
maximum a little lower ; that at Charterhouse the head master 
considers that a hundred pounds represents fairly the average 
school expenses of each boarder ; that at St. Pauls, a day-school 
only, the instruction given is wholly gratuitous ; that at Mer- 
chant Taylors, a school of the same class, the charge is ten 
pounds a year, and that a good deal more is actually paid for 
extra tuition ; that the average expense at Harrow ranges from 
a hundred and thirty-eight pounds to a hundred and fifty, with a 
maximum of about a hundred and eighty — an amount, however, 
not frequently reached ; while at Rugby the range is between a 
hundred and a hundred and fifty, with an average of not more 
than about a hundred and thirty ; and at Shrewsbury the average 
falls as low as about a hundred, and the whole necessary ex- 
penses can be defrayed for as little as ninety pounds a year. 

,AJ1 these schools are, of course, endowed ; some of them, and 
Eton in particular, endowed very largely. We could wish the 
Commissioners had insisted more upon the necessity that these 
charges should be reduced. The lowest terms, where board as 
well as instruction is given, hre such as to make it quite impos- 
sible for the greater 'part oi the middle classes to enjoy the 
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advantages of a public school education ; Vbile the possibility oi 
their reduction may be proved by the fact that at Marlborough, 
with little or no aid from endowment at all, as good an education 
is given at about half the expense — the name, and prestige, and 
associations of an old foundation being the only things in which 
a school like Marlborough can be thought deficient. 

If we turn from England to France, from Eton to the Tou- 
louse Lyceum, the difference in expense is still greater ; while 
the quality of the education varies probably in about an inverse 
proportion to the expense. At the first-class Academy at Tou- 
louse ‘'a boarder* (we quote from Professor Arnold's report) “pays 
for his whole board and instruction, in the lowest division, twenty- 
four pounds a year ; in the second division, twenty-six ; in the 
highest division, thirty-six pounds. In the scientific class the 
charge is two pounds extra. The payments are made quarterly, 
and always in advance. Every boarder brings with him an out- 
fit (trousseau), valued at twenty pounds: the sum paid for his 
board and instruction covers, besides, all expenses for keeping 
good this outfit, and all charges for washing, medical attendance, 
books, and writing materials. The meals, though plain, are good, 
and they are set out with a propriety and a regard for appear- 
ances which, when I was a boy, graced no school- dinners that I 
ever saw.*’ Add to this, that to every lyceum which receives 
boarders, public scholarships are attached which clear theii* 
holders from all expense for their education ; and then, side by 
side with this scale of charges, put the bills of an oppidan at 
Eton, or of a college whose education ought to be wholly de- 
frayed from the school endowments, but whose annual expenses 
are estimated at about fifty pounds, and really range between 
seventy and ninety. , 

This question of the cost of education would be an important 
one, if we looked at it merely as a matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. But it is much more, very much more than this. 
An expensive school is all the more likely to be a bad school — 
a place where habits of industry are positively discouraged — 
whose scholars are taken from that select portion of the upper 
classes which can boast, with truth, that it has never been com- 
pelled to be of any use, and whose younger members promise 
well to keep up the traditions of their high order. Of course, a 
connexion such as this is eminently respectable ; we judge of the 
real value of a thing by what we should find ourselves compelled 
to pay for it ; and it would be felt, no doubt, that to make Eton 
cheap would be to lower its social dignity. We find, however, 
that this kind of dignity is not to be maintained without its cor- 
responding drawbacks — serious enough in any place, especially 
serious in a place which professes to give boys the highest edu- 
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cation possible. “ Po&ition and influence in the school,” say the 
Commissioners, in their report on Eton, " are gained chiefly, and 
almost* exclusively, by excellence in the cricket-field or 
on the river. The character, indeed, of a boy is important to 
his position ; but intellectual distinctions have little weight in 
this respect. There is nothing that makes work fashionable 
among the oppidans. A boy has no chance of becoming one of 
the leading boys of the school by work. ‘ If ho can do anything 
else, if he can row or play cricket, or any other athletic game I 
do not think,* says a good authority, Mr. Mitchell, ‘ that ho is 
thought the worse of for reading.*” Jt would bo a waste of 
words to add any comment such a statement as tlie above, 
brought forward as it is, ai^ji endorsed by the Commissioners 
themselves. We will say only that it would be most unfair to 
allow the blame to rest wholly on the school authorities. The 
causes of the evil are far more deeply seated ; they depend, really, 
upon the whole condition of our English social system. 

It will be better, perhaps, without going into further detail 
about the comparative ^success of our public schools as places of 
teaching, to enter upon a general account of the kind of know- 
ledge which they profess to aim at giving, and of its fitness to be 
made, as it is, the chief and recognised means of education both 
at schools and at the universities ; to raise the question, in short, 
whether and within what limits the study of Greek and Latin 
literature should be pursued ? The matter, we must premise, 
is one upon which schools have hardly any choice allowed them. 
Their system of education is almost necessarily based upon that 
established at our universities. The chief aim of a schoolmaster’s 
teaching is, that his boys may start well on their career at Oollege ; 
and the rewards which they succeed in winning furnish, perhaps, 
the fairest standard by which his success as a teacher can be 
measured. The classical system, however, is adapted to three 
orders of men, and to three only; and for these it has been 
found to answer admirably. In the first place, there is the very 
large class of men with independent means, who go up to 
College chiefly that they may associate with thosq of their own 
age ; make acquaintances — perhaps friends — who may be useful 
to them in after life; take a degree, if possible; and return 
home to enjoy the congratulations of their friends, and the 
amount of credit which aUaches to an Oxford or Cambridge 
Bachelor of Arts. Intellectual culture is a thing which, of 
course, they do not need. They would resent any attempt to 
force it upon them. They thank God, if at all, because they a/rs 
.as other men are, and are not pedants or philosophers. All that 
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they have gained at College ih%y might have gained as well by 
going into the army, or travelling on the continent. They have 
enjoyed themselves well enough, have practised, or learned, the 
manners of gentlemen, and have had some experience either of 
the wretchedness of getting into debt, or of the comfort ol living 
within their means ; and if so, they have reached the object for 
which they were sent to the University at all. The society in 
which they are henceforth to live will not bo very critical in its 
judgment of the measure of their literary attainments. 

Secondly, there are the men who are going to the Bar, and 
these need to have their faculties so trained and exercised as to 
fit them for the work which lies before them. It is much the 
same to them what subjects they learn, provided only they be 
sufficiently complex and difficult. Oxford science or Cambridge 
mathematics will serve about equally well for them to whet their 
wits upon. In their case, it is the process of acquisition that is 
of value, and not the thing acquired. They are well contented 
to forget the substance of what they have learned, and to retain 
only the habit and power of learning. They are aided in their 
work at the Universities chiefly by tGb eager competition which 
is excited by the high and valuable rewards which are offered for 
real success. 

Thirdly, there are the men who are intended to take Orders in 
the Church. These form the largest class of all, and their 
peculiar wants are, perhaps, the most embarrassing. The standard 
of examination must be low, or they would, very many of them, 
be unable to pass at all ; and, at the same time, they must be 
sent out into the world so trained as to be able to assume the 
position of superiors over those whose guides and teachers they 
are henceforth to be. These requirements, inconsistent as they 
may appear, are ifiet by the peculiar nature of the subjects 
selected for their instruction. If their claim to superiority were 
based upon a knowledge of history, or physical science, or 
modern literature, they would not long be able to maintain it. 
But of all these things they are, as a body, confessedly ignorant. 
They have gone to the fountain-head ; they have studied the 
great wrifers of antiquity ; they do not concern themselves with 
shallow modem thoughts, or erroneous modem discoveries. In 
other words, they have acquired, after about fifteen years* study, 
a minimum of Greek and Latin scholarships, which might fairly 
represent something less than a twelvemonth's real hard work ; 
and they live for the rest of their lives upon a reputation for 
knowing more than they do, about subjects of which their con- 
gregation may probably know nothing. And this reputation of 
theirs is, by common consent or connivance, very firmly fixed 
indeed. It survives their conversation ; it survives even their 
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sermons. They continue- to be " superior men." The system 
of instruction devised for them has been certainly an eminent 
^uccess; but to attain such success, or to bestow such instruction, 
can scarcely be considered as within the proper business of an 
University. 

We say nothing of the small band of scholars, to whatever 
profession they may nominally belong, who are not contented to 
confine themselves to the subjects which the University proposes 
as its necessary and regular course; who have a sense of what 
education really means, and who endeavour, apart from the 
stimulus of honours, to carry out their ideal, loving, above all 
things, truth and knowledge, and desiring, themselves, as far as 
may be, to attain them. We say nothing of these — not that there 
are none such at the Universities, but that their work of self- 
etlucation is well-nigh all their own, and goes on with little 
either of assistance or encouragement or reward. It would be 
about equally unfair to ignore the fact that such men are to bo 
found, and to select them as proper instances of the results of 
university education. 

Now, as long as the battle as to what kind of education was 
desirable was waged between the advocates of an existing system, 
which proposed to train and develope the intellectual faculties, 
and the advocates of a merely professional teaching, which was 
chiefly to aim at imparting such knowledge as could be turned 
to immediate account in after life, the victory of the former was 
comparatively easy. It was felt that there was a real danger of 
narrowing a man's mental range within the limits necessary for his 
profession, and that his success, even in that, would be imperfect, 
if his powers had been cultivated only as far as their cultivation 
might be expected to prove immediately remunerative. Great 
names, it is true, were to be found on both sides of the question, 
and great ability was displayed in the support of either position ; 
hut the victory, by common consent, was adjudged to the 
defenders of the existing method, and the system, as a whole, 
was allowed to remain unaltered. The course of time, however, 
has wrought some changes since the days of Edgeyv'orth and 
Sydney Smith, of Davison and Coplestone. It is true, indeed, 
that classical studies have kept their old pre-eminence. Our 
practice as a nation seems still to rest upon a belief that it is 
through them only that the highest education is possible; but the 
number of dissentients is daily growing larger and more respect- 
able, and othei^ studies, too, are beginning to raise their heads, 
not indeed, as yet, to an equality with classics, but so as to be 
recognised as at least useful adjuncts, and, in their way, even 
necessary. This is about the atate of things which is now estab- 
lished at our Universities, and the Oommissioners content them- 
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selves with recommending that colrrespondiug changes should be 
introduced into our public schools. Classics are not to be the 
only things taught. Modern languages, physical science, and 
music or drawing, are to take a place with mathematics, as 
auxiliary studies ; but classics are to occupy as much time or 
Tnore than all the rest together, and it is on them that the 
chief reliance is to be based for a sound and thorough education. 
The following table will show the relative importance which the 
Commissioners attach to the respective studies, if we may judge 
from the number of hours which they would wish to be devoted 
to each of them : — 

It is essential,** they say, ** that every part of the regular course of 
study should have assigned to it a duo proportion of the whole time 
given to study — a proportion to be measured by its requirements, 
and by its relative importance. 

“ The following scheme for the distribution of the school or class 
lessons in a week is suggested as furnishing a comparative scale : — 


1. Classics, with History or Divinity ... 11 

11. Arithmetic and Mathematics .... 3 

111. French or German 2 

lY. Natural Science ...... 2 

V. Music and Drawing 2 

20 


“ It is here assumed that the school lessons take about an hour 
each, and that they will be such as to demand for preparation in the 
ease of classics ten additional hours, and in those of modern languages 
Jiiid natural science respectively, at least two additional hours in the 
course of the week; and that composition will demand about five hours.*** 

They recommend further that substantial marks should be given 
for non-classical subjects, and that proficiency in them should 
affect a boy’s place” in the school. By these means, and by 
special prizes, they hope to counteract the tendency of a principal 
study to encroach upon, and unduly depress the others, to 
monopolize the energies of the masters, and draw to itself the 
whole respect and attention of the boys. 

We gladly welcome the proposed changes as constituting a 
very great "advance upon the system at present followed. At all 
the nine schools, indeed, which came under the Commissioners* 
notice, the old curricvlum has been so far varied, that attention 
is already paid to other subjects than Greek and Latin ; but the 
plan followed is far from uniform, and physical science in p^ 
ticular, is almost totally neglected. If the above -scale of hours 
were made (as, in the absence of a better, it ought to be) com- 
pulsory, the non-classical subjects would occupy a sounder and 
firmer position than they can be thought to do at present ; the 

* Vol. I p. 34!, § 9. 
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subjects themselves would be felt to be worth learning, and their 
teachers (an almost essential matter) would be more likely to 
command the boys* respect. But we should be glad to put the 
classical system, even so modified, a little upon the defensive, 
and to ask why so much time should still be devoted to classics, to 
the necessary exclusion, pro tanto, of other subjects, which might 
well appear to possess a higher interest in the present, and to 
need a very strong case to be made against them as the proper 
means of education ? 

The point is one upon which the Commissioners speak deci- 
dedly. They are of opinion that the classical languages and 
literature should continue to hold,* as they now do, the 
principal place in school education." One of the chief merits of 
the public schools has been, they tell us, that in spite of many 
defects in their working, they have at least kept alive and 
cherished a taste for such literature. They have done little else, 
it is true, and have not even done well the little they have 
attempted ; but their boys, ignorant indeed of all that the world 
around them knows and values most highly, have been flogged 
through their Greek and Latin grammars, have been forced to 
commit to memory a vast number of Greek and Latin verses, and 
have been trained to a certain kind of perfection in a certain 
kind of doggerel Greek and Latin composition, mannered in a 
style which English ears have been taught to consider good, 
but which would be as little appreciated by the rest of Europe, 
as it would have been by the nations themselves whose literature 
is thus parodied. 

But the possession even of this amount of skill and knowledge 
is far from following as a matter of course, even from a long 
publio school education. The majority who leave school could 
not be termed scholars, even by courtesy ; while a large number 
whose work is afterwards tested at the Universities, and of 
course a still larger number who never appear at the Universities 
at all, have contrived to pass from form to form in a state of 
chaotic ignorance of classical and of all other learning — an 
ignorance disgraceful alike to the boy and to his master. 

‘‘ If a youth,” we read, “ after four or five years spent at school, 
quits it at nineteen, unable to construe an easy bit of Latin or Greek 
without the help of a dictionary, or to write Latin grammatically, 
almost ignorant of geography and of the history of his own country, 
unacquainted with any modern language but his own, and hardly com- 
petent to write English correctly, to do a simple sum, or to stumble 
through an easy proposition of Euclid, a total stranger to the laws 
which govern the physical world, and to its structure, with an eye and 
hand unpractised in drawing, and without knowing a note of music, 
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with an uncultivated mind and no tiftte for dreading or observation, his 
intellectual education must certainly be accounted a failure, though 
there may be no fault to find with his principles, character, or manners. 
We by no means intend to represent this as a type of the ordinary 
product of English public-school education ; but speaking both from 
the evidence we have received, and from opportunities of observation 
open to all, we must say that it is a type much more common than it 
ought to be, — and that the proportion of failures is, therefore, unduly 
large.”* 

But this sort of thing, it may be urged, is the fault, not of the 
system itself, but of the manner in which it has been worked, 
and of the subjects submitted to its operation. Neglect on the 
master's part, aided by stupidity on the pai*t of the pupil, might 
produce such a result, perhaps singly, certainly combined, under 
any system of education, however perfect in theory, and however 
capable, if properly applied, of fulfilling its intended functions. 
A classical training should be judged by its best, npt by its worst 
products — by its successes, not by its failures, though the latter 
may be far too common to be passed over as exceptional. There 
is truth, no doubt, in this. We will observe only that if 
it were desired to make the number of such failures as large as 
possible, it might best be done by selecting a study at once the 
most unattractive to the pupil, and the least likely, for anything 
he can see, to be of the slightest use to him, and that experience 
has shown that these conditions are fulfilled by Greek and Latin ; 
and will pass on to consider the kind of objects which the advo- 
cates of a classical system propose in education, and how far 
classics are necessary for their attainment. On this subject we 
find the following opinions expressed in the Commissioners' 
General Report. After stating that they believe it to be desirable 
there should be some -one principal branch of study to which the 
largest share of time and attention should be given, and that the 
study of the classical languages and literature does at present 
occupy this position in all the great English schools, they go 
on to speak of the special fitness of this study, to which they 
consider that the fdremost place has, not without reason, been 
assigned. • 

Grammar is the logic of common speech, and there are few edu- 
cated men who are not sensible of the advantages they gained as boys 
from the steady practice of compositiou and translation, and from 
their introduction to etymology. The study of literature is the study, 
not indeed of the physical but of the intellectual and moral world we 
live in, and of the thoughts, lives, and characters of those men whose 
writings or whose memories succeeding generations have thought it 
worth while to preserve. 

♦ VoL i. p.*31. 
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‘‘ We are equally convinced fhat the best materials available to 
Englishmen for these studies are furnished b}' the languages and 
literature of Greece and Borne. From the regular structure of these 
languages, from their logical accuracy of expression, from the compa- 
rative ease with which their etymology is traced and reduced to general 
laws, from their severe canons of taste and style, from the very fact 
that they are * dead,* and have been handed down to us directly from 
the period of their highest perfection, comparatively untouched by 
the inevitable process of degeneration and decay, they are, beyond 
all doubt, the finest and most serviceable models we have for the study 
of language. As literature they supply the most graceful and some 
of the noblest poetry, the finest eloquence, the deepest philosophy, the 
wisest historical writing; and these excellencies are such as to be 
appreciated keenly, though inadequately, by young minds, and to leave, 
as in fact they do, a lasting impression. Beside this, it is at least a 
reasonable opinion that this literature has had a powerful effect in 
moulding and animating the statesmanship and political life of 
England. Nor is it to be forgotten that the whole civilization of 
modern Europe is really built upon the foundations laid two thousand 
vears ago by two highly civilized nations on the shores of the 
lUediterranean ; that their languages supply the key to our modern 
tongues ; their poetry, history, philosophy, and law, to the poetry 
and history, the philosophy and jurisprudence, of modern times ; that 
this key can seldom be acquired except in youth, and that the 
possession of it, as daily experience proves, and as those who have it 
not will most readily acknowledge, is very far from being merely a 
literary advantage.”* 

In addition to this, there may be collected from the volumes 
before us a vast muss of evidence teuding in the same direction, 
and given with the authority of great names, and of men engaged 
in the practical work of education. There is, indeed, a general 
consensus of opinion, not in favour of tjie exclusive study of 
classics, but in favour of their being recognised as the principal 
study in our schools and our Universities ; and expression has 
been given, not without reason, to the great practical difficulties 
in the way of any fundamental change in the curriculum hitherto 
established. Far be it from us to decry the study of the classics, 
or to ignore the difficulties felt by those who have the best right 
to speak on such a subject. It may be that the change, if it is 
to be made at all, can only be made gradually, and that the 
Commissioners have done all that they could in insisting 
upon the study of other subjects, subordinate indeed to 
classics, but^ still to be followed as a necessary part of the 
recognised school course. It would be an immense gain, no 
doubt, if even this were done ; it would be difficult to over-rate 

• VoL ii<'p. 28. The whole Bul^eot is discussed at some length in this and 
the following pages. 
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its vast importance ; but we will ^rentnre, still, to put forward 
some considerations which induce us to believe that such a 
change cannot he final, and it would he in the interest of the 
highest education if other subjects were put in the place of classics 
as a principal study. 

In the first place the amount of time given up to classics, even 
in the scheme proposed by the Commissioners, is out 9t all pro- 
portion to the amount of knowledge of them which it is desirable 
that hoys should acquire, or likely that they will acquire. It is 
easy to teach them up to a certain point, and very difficult to go 
beyond that point. More time and more labour do not produce 
anything like proportional results. Now, if one-half, or rather 
more, of a hoy’s working hours, from nine to nineteen, is to ho 
devoted to classics, that time can only he filled up, in the majority 
of cases, by spreading the work, intentionally, over a longer time 
than necessary, and taking ten years to do what might be done 
very well in two. Composition in the dead languages may especi- 
ally he regarded as a mere waste of lime. The kind of excellence 
which is attainable in it can have only a fancy value. Like good 
china, it is curious in its place, hut of no great use ; while, for 
the vast majority of our young classical poets, the real parallel 
for their verses is not china at all, hut some bad imitation of it, 
to he palmed off, if possible, upon the unwary. If composition, 
however, were wholly cut out of the curriculum, and boys were 
allowed to begin their classics at a later age than they do now, 
and after a proper training, which they do not now receive, in 
English, and French or German, they might acquire in two years, 
or, in cases of exceptional stupidity, in three, as miicli knowledge 
of Greek and Latin as they ever do now after ten or twelve years’ 
study. The experience of Professors in the London “ Ijadies 
Colleges” may he adduced in our support.' Young ladies who 
leave school at sixteen or seventeen, after an education pro- 
verbially defective in method and thoroughness, but who have 
practised something of English composition and have picked up 
some sort of knowledge of modern languages, do, if they are 
properly taught, learn Latin fairly in about the time we have 
stated as the maximum necessary for boys of ordinary capacity ; 
and this though they pursue it by nc^^eans as a principal study, 
hut only as sharing their attention with a variety of other subjects. 
Is it too much to suppose that hoys could do the same, giving, as 
they would, more hours to Latin, and putting Greek in the place 
of some one or more of the other subjects wluQh necessarily 
occupy a lady's time and attention ? Those who could not had 
better resign mental cultivation to the other sex, and sacrifice to 
the graces instead^itb nius ip jand, dan cing»>Apdi^— nental 
needlework. WPnWI iMMHMni 
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The question of the ^teaching of the classics as a moans of 
education seems, too, to be hardly fairly raised, if Greek and 
Latin are always spoken of together, as they are in fact by tlie 
use of the word “ classics** at all. It appears to be thought 
that the reasons in favour of each of these are just the same ; 
and that, if one is abandoned, the other must fall with it. Now, 
this is faf from being true. We do not believe that, under any 
changes, however sweeping, the study of Latin can be discon- 
tinued ; at least, if education, and not merely professional 
training, is the object aimed at. Modern law and modern history 
cannot be learnt thoroughly without a good knowledge of Latin. 
There may be no good reason why Latin composition should be 
practised ; there is abundance of reason why a boy should be 
taught to read a Latin author with facility. For the Middle Ages 
in particular, most of the original documents are inaccessible to 
any but the Latin scholar. Latin, too, is the key to many 
modem languages in a sense in which Greek is not, just as 
Roman jurisprudence and Homan history are the key to our own 
law and our own history, and to that of continental nations even 
more than to our own. The more closely modern history is 
studied, the more it will be seen that it is closely linked to Roman 
history ; that feudal Europe grew necessarily from the state of 
thiqgs established during the empire ; that the ecclesiastical 
system of the Middle Ages, its peculiar dogmas, and the more 
valuable part of its moral teaching, were in great part already 
developed before the close of the Western Empire, and partly, too, 
originated from Roman modes of thought, and from tl)e circum- 
stances of a situation which was of essentially Roman origin. 
There are different reasons — ^good reasons, perhaps — for the 
study of Greek, but it should never be forgotten that they are 
different. There is a perfection in the Greek language, and a 
divine perfection in Greek literature, which we do not find in 
Latin. Greek thought and Greek philosophy have been the im- 
mediate parents of modem thought and modem philosophy. 
Greek civilization was, most properly, an ©sthetic and an intel- 
lectual civilization. It would be scarcely possible to set too high 
a value on the works which it has left us — scarcely^ possible to 
feel too keen a regret for what we have lost. But we are separated 
by so wide a gulf from the social and political system of ancient 
Greece, that it can never be worth our while to study them in 
the same sense in which it is worth our while to study those of 
Rome. The thread of Greek history was too completely broken 
by the Macedonian and Roman conquests. Greek thought sur- 
vived, but it was long before it was incorporated with modem 
thougUit.:.^ Greek 4 rt syryiyed; but it admitted of no such 
incorporation. But Greek ‘thought" may be appreciated, imper- 
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fectly indeed, but perhaps sufRciAtly, without a knowledge of 
the Greek language ; and in place of the perfect models of Greek 
art, we may employ in education the equally perfect models of 
mediteval and modern art. llomor and Pindar may he exchanged 
for Dante and Milton. We may learn to follow in the footsteps 
of Aristotle, though we have never read Aristotle. It will not 
bo without loss that we shall cease to study Greek. The type of 
a civilization so distant and different from our own, has a peculiar 
value, as well as a peculiar charm, through that very distance 
and difference. The real question for us is whether we shall not 
attain more valuable results in education by devoting the same 
time and energy to other and more pressing subjects. There 
can be no danger that Greek will ever be neglected. Some will 
continue to study it, and will find their reward in doing so, but 
wc venture to doubt whether, in a scheme of education for the 
present century, it should continue to be forced on all. We 
admit fully the necessity of Latin, but we do not think that an 
equal case can he made out for the necessity of Greek. 

Wc need not say much on the study of physical science. Its 
absolute necessity as a part of education is fully recognised by 
tbc Commissioners, as indeed it is now by most sensible men. 
IMie only strong opinion which wo find expressed against it is in 
the evidence of the head master of Winchester. The subject 
was forced upon the authorities of Winchester by the late Oxford 
Commissioners ; the Oollogo undertook, with evident reluctance, 
to engage, from time to time, the best lecturers of the day, in 
the various branches of physical science, to come to Winchester 
and give the scholars successive courses of lectures, and has 
tried its best, since, to do as little as possible in the way of ful- 
filling its engagement. In fact only ten lectures w'cre given in 
the course of a year, land these not regularly ; and even when 
they were given, the attendance at them was not compulsory. 
The head mas’ter of Winchester, Dr, Moberly, when he was 
questioned by the Public Schools Commissioner as to the uso 
which he conceived might be made of physical science as a part 
of the school curriculum, and its value as a discipline of the 
mind, just &llowed that the entire subject was one which a 
gentleman would be the better for knowing, but added that 
“ compared with other things, a scientific fact, either as conveyed 
by a lecturer or as reproduced in examination, is a fact which 
produces nothing in a boy’s mind. It is simply a barren fact, 
which he remembers or does not remember for a time, and which, 
after a few years, becomes confused with other facts, and is for- 
gotten. It leads to nothing ; it does not germinate ; it is a 
j^erfectly unfruitful fact.” A good deal more of the same kind 
follows this bit of evidence. Even what you call ‘principles ” 
[Vol. LXXXII. No. CLXI.]— New Sbeos, Vol. XXVI. No. I. C 
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fall under a similar condemifetion, and physical science is dis- 
missed altogether as a subject not devoid of some interest for a 
man in his idler hours, hut quite undeserving serious attention, 
unless, indeed, it has to be studied professionally.* 

Now if any proof were required of the imperative need there 
is to force this subject upon our school authorities, and of the 
hind of difficulties which will inevitably be opposed to its 
admission, it might be found in the fact that a gentleman of 
some mental culture, earnest in the cause of what ho deems 
education, and who has fulfillcd,notunworthily, for about twenty- 
nine years, the kind of duties which a head master of Winchester 
is expected to fulfil, can be found to give expression to such 
views as the above on the subject of the physical sciences ; in tho 
fact that he can ignore all that those sciences have done already, 
and promise to do, in dispelling illusions and supplying, forms 
of thought, even to those who most steadily resist their influence, 
and can think it of more importance that his boys should learn 
by heart seven thousand lines or so of the classics each half-year, 
than that they should be made familiar with the results of modern 
thought, and be trained to think as the world around them is 
learning to think, about subjects divine and human. Ho might 
answer, it is true, that it is no duty of his to dispel illusions, but 
to ^courage them, and that modes of thought which seem to 
foreshadow the speedy coming of Antichrist are things which tho 
youthful mind had far better be untrained in. But, in truth, ho 
does not ask even this excuse for his neglect. His complaint of 
science is, not that it does harm to the mind, but that it does 
nothing ; not that it teaches boys to think erroneously, but that 
it does not really teach them to think at all. He would view a 
chemical experiment with the same kind of interest as a conjuring 
trick of the Wizard of the North, and be v^ell contented to limit 
his acquaintance with physiology to the “scientific facts" of 
Wombwell’s Menagerie or the eloquence of Barnuin s showman., 
If more than this were needed in the way of subjects of which 
“ no highly-educated gentleman should be entirely ignorant," it 
might be found in the true story of the whale by which Jonah 
was swallowed, or of the ass that could talk Hebrew. His 
Evidence deserves attention, because we are too apt to forget that 
there are such men living still among us, and it is well to know 
the kind of opposition in high quarters which every movement 
of reform will have to count upon. 

We must add, however, that a portion of the blame must be 
allowed to rest on scientific men themselves. They are. too apt 
to regard the one science they profess as complete in itself, and 


* Yol. ui. pp. 344, 345. 
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to ignore its relations and its pi ac8 in a* rational system of the 
sciences. Chemists, for exfimple, press forward into ground 
which belongs really to the biologist; and biologists, in their 
turn, attempt to explain facts which admit of no explanation 
until history is called in to aid. The most ardent advocates of 
the cause of physical science are too often compelled to allow 
and to lament that it has fallen into the hands of men incompetent 
to teach it to any good purpose — of men who are as much inferior 
to classical scholars in mental power, as they are superior to 
them in the accident of their subject. This is one among the 
many practical difficulties in the way of change which it is useless 
to ignore, or to regard as other than very serious. We shall be 
compelled to return to it, and to state the only kind of remedy 
of which it seems to us to admit, when we consider more at 
length the various obstacles which we must bo prepared to meet 
in an attempt to introduce a new system of education into our 
great public schools. 

Perhaps the strongest arguments in favour of the classical 
system have been that it introduces us to a great period of history 
which we might pass over without due attention, if we were not 
taught Greek and Latin. It has no doubt been of immense value 
in this way. It is a fact of no little significance that the Middle 
Ages closed with the Renaissance, the causes that brought it 
into being having already sapped and overthrown Catholicism. 
At a time when a doctrine, absolute in its claims, and yet merely 
provisional, was taught and accepted as absolute and final over 
the whole of Western Europe, at a time when it appeared to fur- 
nish a sufficient clue to human life and man’s past history, and 
seemed adequate to guide and superintend the course of his whole 
future development, its influence was shaken, and the high position 
it had asserted for itself was doubted and finally disallowed, 
through the combined operation indeed of a great variety of 
causes, but no*t least because Western Europe hod been brought 
face to face with two great worlds to which Catholicism was un- 
kno^, each with its own independent history and independent 
civilization — the Mahometan world of the present, and the old 
world of clafeical antiquity. Greek philosophy, as expounded by 
Aquinas, had been, it is true, the humble servant of Catholicism, 
but in the hands of Averroes and Avicenna it became its strongest 
and most deadly foe. The Church of the Middle Ages had played 
its role, and had passed away already, before Luther appeared on 
the stage, to revive, among the least educated people of Europe, 
a portion of a doctrine which was elsewhere whpfly discredited. 
The causes of the overthrow of Catholicism may be found in 
the Renaissance fi^ more truly than in the Reformation, 

Now it is obvi^B that for that *time, and for the eenturiea 
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which immediately folio Ved, Ae history of the Middle Ages 
could furnish no proper object for. study. There were many 
ready to do battle in favour of Catholicism ; there were many to 
do battle against it ; there were many, too, to whom Catholicism 
and its fanatical assailants were alike objects of indifference or of 
disgust ; but the time had not arrived when men could judge calmly 
of the I'eal service which Catholicism had rendered in the past, 
and could do it full justice without being in the least likely to 
believe any of its doctrines. The time had not arrived then, but 
we believe that it has arrived now ; we believe that, although we 
can never neglect the history of the older world, yet for us there 
is a teaching of greater value in the history of the Middle Ages. 
It may become to us what the histories of Greece and Home have 
been to our forefathers — a history so closely linked to our own 
that we may learn from it best our own relations to the past and 
to one another, and yet so removed from us by tlie lapse of time 
and the change of circumstances, that wo shall be in danger of 
no delusion as to tlie kind of guidance that it is really adequate 
to supply. We believe, in a word, that the history of those 
ages, and of the links which connect them with the present, has 
a claim upon our principal attention which is superior to any 
other ; and that all history, whether classical or not, taught in 
our schools, should be subservient to this, and should be used 
chiefly to assist in its better and more complete elucidation. 

We should find, too, in this kind of study, a deficiency sup- 
plied which has been long complained of in an education chiefly 
classical. The advocates pf such a system arc often eloquent in 
its praises as affording the best means for the development of the 
intellectual faculties and for the acquisition of literary power, 
as though such a development and such an acquisition were the 
highest object that any education could attain. We do not be- 
lieve that even for these it is the best means possible, but, even 
if it were so, it leaves unattempted the higher object of qualify- 
ing a man for citizenship in a state which is itself an integral 
part of the commonwealth of Western Europe. The knowledge 
upon which the sense of such a citizenship depends, the feelings 
which should accompany it, the habitual frame of mmd which it 
implies, must he acquired and trained in youth, or the sense it- 
self will suffer for the omission, as in the vast majority of cases 
it does suffer, if indeed it is ever subsequently developed. The 
events of Greek, and even of Boman history, need something to 
connect them with our own before we can learn from them the 
lessons which they really contain. They are too distant from 
us, too wholly different; as they are ordinarily taught, they 
might be, for all wo feel to the^ contrary, the recora of the fortunes 
of another roce^ situated in another planei It would not be easy 
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to find a graver charge against our present system of education 
than is implied in the acknowledged fact, that it leaves the judg> 
ment untrained on the highest social and political questions, and 
docs not fit a man, but rather unfits him, to feel his position and 
to discharge his duty as an Ilnglishman and an European. 

We should say, then, in reply to the reasons which the Com- 
missioners have urged for making classics the principal subject 
of study in our public schools, that although the study of 
language and literature is of the highest importance as supple- 
menting the deficiencies of a merely scientific training, it need 
by no means be concluded that Greece and Rome must furnish 
us with the beat afid most useful models for either one or the 
other. In the vast majority of cases a boy’s education is over as 
soon as ho has left school, and though it is true that he may 
never make himself acquainted with Greek and Latin if he has 
not learned them earlier, yet the deficiency will be more serious 
if he has learned them, and has learned little else, and forgets, 
as he soon will do, even them, when his attention is fully occupied 
with the calls of his profession or his business. A principal 
“subject,” too, should not bo determined on by a somewhat 
arbitrary selection of one subject from among many, and by 
afterwards making up for its defects as an educational instru- 
ment by tacking on to it three or four other subjects, to be 
pursued quite independently. Such a plan as this could have no 
other effect than to hinder a boy^s mind from ever attaining a 
conception of the unity of all knowledge. The boy’s attention 
would be distracted by the multitude of unconnected details thus 
forced upon liim, and the man who had grown up under such a 
system would be likely to go on to the end of his life, furnished 
perhaps with a good amount of multifarious information, but 
having never, in tho highest sense of the word, learned anything, 
and with litfle enough prospect of ever doing so now. For a 
principal subject to have any right to its place, it must be shown 
in its behalf that it can form a real centre about which can be 
arranged all else that will have to be taught beside it, and while 
this clmm has never even been asserted in favour of Greek and 
Latin, it will be admitted without hesitation in favour of history, 
to which Greek and Latin themselves may hold a fair rank as 
subordinates. We have already steted our reasons why early 
modern history should at present be preferred to any other, 
but its study might be supplemented, without any loss of unity, 
by Greek and Roman history on the one hand; and' by later 
modem history on the other. Language, and literature in all its 
forms, might be pursued to any extent as a part strictly of the 
same, plan, and so might the physical sciences, and they would 
gain and not lose in importance by being treated thus historically* 
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Every good result that coulll follow from the study of many 
isolated subjects, would follow frgm the study of one subject 
around which the others could be grouped as accessories, and 
there would be the further advantage, of quite incalculable value, 
that the mind of the learner would be trained as soon as possible 
to stand above and not below the mass of information which it 
would receive, and would acquire the habit of viewing everything 
in strict relation to the one subject of highest human interest — 
the progress of the human race. And it would be likely, too, 
that such a principle of unity would retain a firm hold upon the 
mind that had once admitted it, for it would address itself to the 
affections not less than to the judgment and might exert, 
therefore, a continued influence, even when the professed work of 
education was supposed to be finished and over. The man would 
continue ever better to appreciate the lessons which the boy had 
learned, and would be furnished with rational forms for thought 
and rational objects for feeling. He would have gained, from his 
early training, all the advantage which the knowledge of many 
things can offer, and more than all the power which the present 
system proposes as its single aim. It would not of course he 
every mind that could reap the full benefit of such a method ; 
there would be a more and a less in the results attained by 
it, but all might learn something which they would value. 
Special knowledge would be as well gained as ever by those who 
were unable to master the simplest philosophical views, while the 
pariahs of the .intellectual world could do their anything else,’* 
as they do now at. Eton ; they could row, or play cricket or any 
other athletic game," with no worse interruptions than they are 
exposed to from Latin and Greek. 

But we should not conceal from ourselves that there are diffi- 
culties in the way of any change in our educational system which 
appearatpresentalmostinsuperable. It is better to face them fairly. 
The fact that such difficulties exist need not alter dur views as to 
what is desirable ; it may make us aware that something far less 
is alone possible. The classical system has the advantage of 
possession, supported by a long and almost undisputed title. 
Some hours it has been compelled to surrender for the pursuit of 
other subjects, hut its supremacy is still unshaken. Classics, 
taught as they are taught in our public schools, are the recognised 
means by which the faculties are to be trained and disciplined. 
They are almost the first thing which the boy learns at school ; 
they are almost the only thing which the man learns at College.^ 

** These and other similar remarks apply more necessarily to the Oxford 
than to the Cambridge ^stem. A.t Camoridge, mathematics nave been long 
recognised as a subject for which the highest honours are given, and by which 
feUowships 8^ other prizes of the kind are to be reached. But it is pretty 
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There is a well-established stanA^rd far them, by which know- 
ledge can be fairly measured and ignorance infallibly detected 
and exposed. The system of instruction is, at least in theory, 
pretty well complete. The student knows what to read, and what 
to avoid, and how to set about his work, with a certainty of the 
best possible result. There is nothing actually ready to step in 
and take the place which classics occupy. There is no trained 
body of teachers, fit for their work, in sufficient numbers to under- 
take it. The regular prizes for success are almost monopolized 
by classics, and there is a tradition and a strong prejudice in 
their favour, powerful alike with boys and masters. A thorough 
change would be certain, for a time, to work at best indifferently; 
it would fail in just the very points in which the classical system 
most eminently succeeds. And lastly, there is a vast body of men 
who have a kind of vested right to live by teaching, and who can 
teach nothing but classics. 

These difficulties are real and formidable ; they stand in the 
way of change, and must be overcome if any change is to be 
successful. There is one power alone which can supply the 
stimulus necessary to overcome them — the power of public 
opinion. If this were on the side of real reform, the way to effect 
it would very soon bo found. But public opinion, in its present 
state, is by no means opposed to the present system. It is not 
strongly in favour of it ; there is a sort of lazy acquiescence in 
the traditions of our great public schools that is spread pretty 
widely through the English middle classes. They wish their boys 
to be taught classics ; they do not know why, except that such 
is the recognised education of gentlemen, and such the education 
necessary for success at theUnivereity . In the presen t state, therefore, 
of the public mind, it is useless to hope that the course of change 
will be rapid. We shall be well contented if some small part of 
the Commissioners’ recommendations is forced upon our schools 
by Parliament. There will certainly be a decent show of doing 
something. The state of things revealed in the evidence before 
us as to the practical working of the schools is too flagrant an 
abuse to be^passed over. The middle classes will not wish their 
sons to be trained at Eton in habits of time-honoured idleness, or 
to have the intervals of bullying Riled up by menial services at 

generally reoognised that the Cambridge course is more narrow than the 
Oxford, and far more unphilosophical in its aim and its results. The dread of 
being compelled to adopt so poor a substitute is one among many reasons 
why meujitill cling to classics, ^ven at Cambridge, however, a mrge number of 
honour men, and all the passmen, devote their chief attention to classics in their 
most meagre and most useless form, with little or no^ reference to the history 
and philosophy which may be joined with them. So much it is necessary to stat<^ 
to prevent the possible misfl^prehension that, while pointing out d^ects in 
Oxford, we have any thought of proposing Cambridge as a ^deL 
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Westminster. It is likely, tob, that a more efficient use will be 
found for endowments which have been chiefly employed in keep- 
ing a useless or mischievous body of men in the enjoyment of 
unearned luxuries. It is vain to conjecture about the possible 
action of Parliament in the coming session. The tone adopted 
by the press, and by our public men, does not lead us to hope for 
much. The upper classes are indifferent about education ; they 
do not feel it, at present, as a real and pressing danger. The 
classical system is at least safe and harmless. If a real attempt 
is made to substitute for classics a sounder and better system, 
they will be indifferent no longer, but will take their place, of 
course, as its natural and most bitter enemies. 


Akt. IL — Novels with a Purpose. 

1. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. By George Meredith. 

Chapman and Hall. 

2. Emilia in England. By George Meredith. Chapman 

and Hall. 

3. Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Hurst and 

Blackett. 

4. Recommended to Mercy. Saunders, Otley, and Co. 

T he novelist’ ought to be the happiest of all authors. He 
enjoys the most perfect freedom known to literature. Any 
ray of genius, any special faculty whatever which he may happen 
to possess, is at full liberty to develope Itself in the direction 
which best suits it. The novelist almost alone among his 
brethren of letters may “ walk his own wild way whitlier that 
leads him." He is allowed an almost complete immunity from 
the trammels, and prescriptions, and pedantries of criticism. No 
one thinks of ordaining for him that he must tread in one par- 
ticular path and no other ; that bo must beat round and round 
for ever in one prescribed circle. For him there is no dignity 
of history. For him there are no dramatic unities. For him 
there are no laws of rhythm, no dactyles and spondees, no Alex- 
andrine and ottava rima, or Spenserian or English heroic. There 
are no codes of critical laws to ordain that a romancist must 
follow this or that pattern, must not deal with this or that 
topic, must only introduce} this character or situation on these 
given conditions. There are no contending schools of romance - 
critics ; there is no mutual persecution among romancists ; there 
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is no wrangling of classic and rlmantfc known among the free 
races who write novels. Iijnumerable are the poets who have 
been blighted because of Virgil ; the dramatists who had to waste 
all their life's energies trying to dance in the Sophoclean fetters, or 
to jump in the Terentian sack; the historians cursed to everlasting 
stupidity and oblivion, because critical custom prescribed that 
they must write in a dead language which w^as the living 
tongue of Sallust and Tacitus. Corneille might have moved the 
whole world and all generations if he had not been condemned 
to observe some supposed adherence to imaginary laws of Greek 
tragedy. The imbecile pedantry of the rules of epical poetry finally 
killed the epic poem altogether, and now the age of the epic seems 
almost as extinct an era as that of the mastodon. Dante was 
only saved by a happy venture of reckless audacity from becoming 
a petrifaction in the Latin tongue ; and there was a point in the 
career of Molibre when ho seemed likely to fall a victim to the 
memory of Plautus. Indeed in poetry and the drama, and we 
might perhaps even add in history, hardly any man has ever 
become great except by braving in the first instance the literary 
dangers and penalties of rebellion. The motto of Danton was 
almost always the watchword of him who desired for his epic, 
his tragedy, or his history a better fate than the critical ap- 
proval of to-day, and the contempt or neglect of all succeeding 
generations. 

All this the novelist escaped. Lo Sage was not condemned 
hi limine and out of hand because the first volume of “ Gil Bias” 
failed ^to follow in the track of Cervantes. No one insisted 
tliat “Tom Jones'* ought to have talked in the style of the 
“ Grand Cyrus,” or for ever held his peace. The existence of 
“Tom Jones” did not necessitate sentence of death upon 
“ Waverley ;” nor did “ Waverley ” interfere with “ Oliver 
Twist,” nor “Oliver Twist*' darken the rising prospects of 
“ Pendennis.”* If a man or woman attempt to be a novelist and 
fail, the blame cannot be laid to the account of pedantic critical 
legislation. Perhaps this happy freedom was greatly owing in 
the first instance to the fact that criticism deliberately ignored 
the novelist altogether, and regarded him as a creature outside 
the pale of art, no more responsible to rule and law of critical 
courts than Bichardson's show is expected to conform to the 
dramatic unities. It is only of recent days that critics have be- 
gun seriously to occupy themselves in the consideration of prose 
fiction. It forced itself on them by its popularity and its influence. 
When it became utterly impossible to ignore it any longer, when 
criticism must either condescend to recognise the new and grow- 
ing power or submit to abdicate its own special functions alto- 
gether, then only did it acknowledge the novelist as a man having 
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a distinct and important plac^ in literature. It was then, how- 
ever, too late to set about laying do,wn laws, and forming schools, 
and prescribing this and proscribing that, and attempting all the 
freaks of pedantic power in which criticism delighted to indulge 
from the days of Zoilus to those of Ryraer, and from the age of 
Rymer to the age of Schlegel. In our more liberal generation, 
we seem to have got rid almost entirely of the canonical laws and 
ecclesiastical courts of literature. Our poets do as they like, and 
so long as they do it well remain unwhipt of justice. Our 
dramatists, if wo had any, might develops their genius with the 
freedom even of eccentricity, and no critic would venture to hint 
of unities neglected or Elizabethan models ignored. We have 
all come at last to recognise the great truth, which if perceived 
earlier would have saved authorship much suffering and criticism 
much blundering — the trutli that genius, like the strong man 
and the waterfall of Goethe’s axiom, makes its own channel. 
The novelist, therefore, now obtains that leave and licence by 
right of matured public opinion which he formerly obtained only 
by virtue of his outlawed social position. He was always free, 
hut at one time his was only the freedom of Bohemia and the 
demi-monde — a liberty to do as ho liked, because society regarded 
him as beneath its dignified notice, and outside the pale of its 
virtuous laws. He may now write for a purpose or for no pur- 
pose, he may be a politician, a satirist, or a mere toller of stories ; 
he may be a realist or an idealist; he may be mirthful or melan- 
choly ; may find his subjects anywhere, and conduct his readers 
whither he will; he is sure to be criticized and judged on the 
ground which he has spontaneously assumed. He will be valued 
for what he is, and not simply condemned because he is not some- 
thing else. He will be estimated for what be has done and for 
his manner of doing it, and is not likely to hear a word of 
complaint urged because he has not done some, thing which he 
never professed or desired to accomplish. 

One result of all this is that the novelist’s art is by far the 
most fresh, vigorous, and flourishing of all the literary professions 
of the day. We have, or we had until within a few months, two 
great, supreme novelists; two men who would have been justly 
accounted great at any period or in any country ; than whom, 
indeed, no age ever produced a contemporaneous pair more dis- 
tinguished in their art. But besides these, the present genera- 
tion of English literature reckons many novelists and romancists 
who are entitled to high and honourable distinction in the field of 
letters. Mr. Disraeli's political novels still remain, in their own 
peculiar range, unequalled, and we venture to think not to be 
surpassed. Mr. Trollope has brought easy realism in the painting 
of a certain section or Wo of English life to a degree of perfection 
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such as nobody, not even Thackeray himself, had attained before. 
As a novelist and a man of genius he is indeed not to be com- 
pared with the author of “Vanity Fair," but within the narrow 
range which ho prescribes for himself, he has realized something 
which assuredly no English novelist had done before. Charlotte 
Bronte was a woman endowed with a power which, in any literary 
age, would fairly have been regarded as extraordinary, and a 
longer life might have enabled her to reconcile that power with 
an equal degree of artistic refinement and matured self-command. 
The career of the authoress of “ Adam Bede" and “ Romola" is yet, 
we trust, only in its opening, and no other woman ever contributed 
to English fiction with anything like the same promise of capa- 
city to attain a supreme place. We could mention many others 
endowed with remarkable gifts, even if we were to leave out of 
our consideration that much-admired and much-abused class — 
that class whom nearly all critics condemn, and nearly all readers 
now run after — the Sensation Novelists. But there is something 
to be said in defence of that most popular section of our roman- 
cists too. In the first place they are an inevitable reaction against 
the rea,lism of far greater authors; and in the next place, with 
all their grievous sins against art and taste, and perhaps even in 
one sense against morals, they are, on the whole, much superior to 
the sensation novelists whose tales lifted the hair and curdled the 
blood of a preceding generation. Even Miss Braddon's poisonings, 
and stranglings, and conflagrations, and plunges into wells, are but 
modest and inoffensive incidents when compared with some of 
the sensational events wherewith Maturin was wont to delight 
his horrified readers. Considering the facility with which novels 
are written, published, and road in our day, considering that a 
certain public is to be/ound for anything which issues in three 
volumes and calls itself a romance, it is really much to the 
credit of the age, and testifies highly to the progress of public 
education, that so many books of this class are produced which 
deserve to be read, and that so small a number, comparatively, 
are worthy only of utter contempt or positive condemnation. 

The novelist is now our most influential writer. If he be a 
man of genius his power over the community he addresses is far 
beyond that of any other author. Macaulay ^s influence over the 
average English mind was narrow compared wilt that of Dickens ; 
even Carlyle’s was not on the whole so great as that of Thack- 
eray. The readers of “The Idylls of the King" were but a 
limited number when compared with the readers of Oane Eyre 
nor could Mr. Browning’s finest poem pretend to attract as many 
admirers, even among people of taste and education, as were 
suddenly won by “ Adam Bede." Yet our English novelists are 
not by any means the most cosmopolitan in the public they 
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address. No British atithors^are read in France as George Sand, 
and Victor Hugo, and Suoj and Dumas have been read in England. 
It may bedoubted whether any contemporary English workof fiction 
was read so extensively even in England as “ The Mysteries of 
Paris,’* or ‘'The Wandering Jew,*’ or the “Count of Monte 
Christo.” All this shows how decisively the current of public 
feeling at present sets in favour of prose fiction. The inlluenco 
of the novelist is beginning, too, to be publicly acknowledged of 
late more frankly than was once the fashion. For a long time 
his power over society, except as a mere teller of stories and pro- 
vider of easy pastime, was ignored or disputed. It was, indeed, 
something like the power of women in politics; an influence 
almost all- pervading, almost irresistible, but silent, secret, and 
not to be openly acknowledged. Anybody in politics who sud- 
denly throws down the screen is sure to find Lady Teazle behind 
it. But it is generally thought better not to throw tlie screen 
down, and not to acknowledge that we hear the rustle of the 
petticoat. So it used to be with regard to the novelist. We all 
felt his influence, but were rather ashamed to acknowledge it. 
Only of late years have cabinet ministers ventured to quote from 
popular stories, and princes paid tribute to the genius of departed 
novelists. 

Can this influence be turned to any direct and deliberate 
account? Is it given to the novelist to accomplish any definite 
social object, to solve, or even help towards tho solution of any 
vexed social question ? Is his mission, to use the conventional 
phrase, merely that which Lessing assigned to art — to delight ? 
VVe are not undervaluing that mission. Taken in Lessing’s sense 
it involves all that art needs to attempt or to accomplish. It con 
tains a distinct social purpose ; having-an independent, important, 
elevated influence ; an essential part of education, civilization, 
and progress. We do not ask therefore in any depreciating tone, 
but merely as a question interesting and appropriate, whether 
this is all the novelist can do ? Can he without detriment to 
his artistic faculty set himself to solve some difficult social ques- 
tion, or to preach down some evil social influence Is there any 
real use in producing that class of books which our readers can 
easily and distinctly identify if we call them, for lack of a better 
generic title, NoHls with a Purpose ? The temptation to use the 
novel as a political or social pamphlet, satire or sermon, is so 
irresistible that earnest and clever, as well as flippant and shallow 
men and wdmen, are continually making efforts, more or less un- 
successful, towards this end. There is alvrays the chance that 
some successful hand may yet reconcile imagination with social 
philosophy, and so produce a work which shall be great as a 
story, and likewise great as a sermon, or a social science essay. 
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or a political pamphlet, or a tract. ^ The* books which we have 
named at tlie head of this article are grouped together for our 
present object, because they are all of the class which we ven- 
ture to call Novels with a Purpose. In each case the author 
seems to have written, not because he or she felt inspired to toll 
a story, but because certain meditations, or convictions, or doubts, 
on some subject connected with human society, seemed to find con- 
venient and emphatic expression through the medium of a work of 
liction. In each of these books the philosophical critic of humanity, 
the social reformer, or the social accuser, stands behind the story- 
teller iiiid inspires and guides his utterance. In some instances 
the author has a direct and distinct purpose to accomplish ; in 
others he only expresses, vaguely perhaps, the general result of 
liis meditations upon human life as seen in modern society. But 
in all alike the story is not the end, but only the means; and 
this is tlio general characteristic which distinguishes the class of 
hooks we now desire to notice. 

Mr. George Meredith is a novelist of the philosophic school. 
He is one of the boldest and the ablest of his class in our day. 
No man wc know of has more resolutely gone into literature with 
a total disregard of popularity. Ilis “ Shaving of Shagpat" pro- 
duced something like a sensation, but ho 1ms not sought after 
soiisutious of any kind. Men without a tithe of his intellect 
have found a far wider celebrity. Ho is, indeed, hut little known 
to the novel-reading public iu general, and the aunouncement 
that a new novel has issued from bis hands does not, we suspect, 
create any particular excitement among Mr. Mudie's ordinary 
subscribers. The public* for whom one of Miss Braddons novels 
must appear in a second edition the very day after its first publi- 
cation, and for whom a third edition follows the second before the 
w'eek is well out, is not likely to be fascinated much by a philo- 
sophical author with whom thought is everything and incident 
nothing. Mr. iSleredith’s novels are not bought at a railway 
station to beguile a journey, or carried in the hand down to the 
seaside to while away the tedium of a semi-fashionable autumnal 
holiday. They are not amusing. A man or woman must bo 
really in earnest to care much about them at all ; and the grand 
requisite of the popular novel of our day undoubtedly is that it 
shall require no thought or trouble of any kind,* But those who 
read steadily through Meredith's books will find themselves well 
rewarded for their pains, if they have brains and culture 
enough in themselves to appreciate brains and culture in their 
author. Perhaps not a large proportion of the novel-reading 
public have now any distinct recollection of The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel/’ It was published in 1859, and we doubt not 
that the tramp of the Napoleonic legions an the cannon of 
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Solferino and Magenta '*some\lhat disturbed and deafened at that 
time the cars of the reading community ; and, indeed, we hardly 
know whether the English world has since had time to settle 
down into the temper wliich a philosophical novel requires. “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverer* is a novel of the thoughtful, deep, 
half-cynical, wholly earnest kind which has so often striven, per- 
haps not with signal success, to arrest the attention of a public 
only craving for easy entertainment. It is somewhat in the style 
of Sterne ; a good deal more in the style of one who, acknowledg- 
ing himself a follower of Sterne, had a warmer heart, a purer 
soul, and a richer, quainter fancy than the British sentimentalist, 
we mean Jean Paul Richter. Mr. Meredith is often strikingly 
like Richter in style, with, almost as a matter of necessity, a con- 
siderable dash of the Carlylesc phraseology. Here and there, 
indeed, something of unmistakeable and pure Carlyle flashes in. 
Life, as seen in certain worldly and cynical eyes, is for instance 
described as “a Supreme Ironic procession with Laughter of 
Gods in the background,’* and many such sentences occur here 
and there wliich read as if they were fairly plucked out of “ Sartor 
Resartus" or “ The French Revolution.'* But the general character 
of the book is that of a sort of British Richter — Richter adapted to 
the ordinary course of English life, describing British schoolboys 
and aristocrats, and ladies of fashion, and ladies only too much in 
fashion, and country farmers, and Pimlico lodging-house keepers, 
and used-up, worthless men about town. There is nothing of 
imitation about all this, nor is any particular passage to be easily 
pointed out which seems to have been too palpably tinged with 
the “ Titan'* and “ Hesperus" dyes. But the mind of the author ap- 
pears to be, within its range, quite akin to that of Richter, and 
the affinities of fancy and feeling have no doubt been strengthened 
by close and loving study. “The OrdeaTof Richard Feverel” is 
full of passages which are rich in quaint poetic beauty ; full of 
keen, pungent, epigrammatic sayings; of sharp," shrewd reflec- 
tions, revealing much insight into the realities of human nature ; 
of the warm glow of an ardent, manly heart, and of a tender, 
graceful, genial blending of love and pity. Uutterly unlike in its 
plan and its personages, the book somehow reminds one frequently 
of Richters “ Flegeljahre only that with George Meredith the 
ways and weakneases and virtues of the two brothers seem fused 
into the one form of Richard Feverel. It is essentially a book 
with a purpose. Richard Feverel is the only son of a man of 
high rank and noble nature, who, disappointed in his domestic 
life, and left alone with bis child, turns philosopher, and resolves 
to bring up the boy upon a grand, supreme system, which shall 
defy all the temptations and dangers of the world, the flesh, and 
the devih It is to be a moral and physical education combined, 
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ftnd all the resources of science and wJLlth (l8ve appears to have been 
hardly considered in the matter) are to be exhausted to produce 
this perfect homunculus, this hui|tan wonder-flower. Of course 
the system fails, not extravagantly, or grotesquely, or farcically, or 
more, indeed, than any other system for the nurture of any other 
homanculm must almost of necessity fail. The homunculus 
cannot be kept in the glass bottle. Richard Feverel turns out on 
the whole a truthful and honourable man, but he is not much 
nearer to absolute truth and honour than most of the rest of us, 
and his life is neither happy nor perfect. He marries merely for 
love and not at all for science, and he is not much more true, it 
must bo avowed, to the one guide than to the other. He whom 
higli moral principle w^as to have ruled supremely, is little bettor 
than the mere slave of impulse. All the good christening gifts 
which the fairy Science gave are more or less counteracted 
in their operation by the one malign spell cast by the fairy Pas- 
sion whom the wise parent would fain not have bidden to the 
ceremony at all. This is in a few words a sort of bald argument 
or bare outline of a brilliant, fanciful, and withal, earnest and 
thoughtful book. It is not a very pleasant book. The mere 
quaintnesses and fantastic eccentricities of the style, although 
modest and sober when compared with those in which Richter 
revels, are quite enough to warn the commonplace novel reader at 
the very beginning that these paths are rather thorny and tangled 
for his easy lounging walk. But apart from merely super- 
ficial objections, the story, with all its beauty, tenderness, and 
boldness, leaves a melancholy, and what is perhaps worse, 
an unsatisfactory impression behind it. People in general 
do not now, we think, read Rousseau s “ Emile but those 
who are familiar with that masterpiece of a dead philosophy 
will probably agree with us as to the profoundly unsatis- 
factory and disheartening impression which its catastrophe 
leaves on the mind. Was it for this, the reader is inclined to ask, 
that science and love did their utmost to make one path smooth, 
ono human existence bright, and noble, and happy ? Was Emile 
from his birth upward trained to the suppression of every selfish 
thought, to the scorn of all ignoble purpose, to an absolute devo- 
tion for truth, courage, purity, and benevolence, only that he 
might be deceived in his dearest affections, and that the crowning 
act of his existence might bo an abnegation of self which wo 
can scarcely even regard with admiration ? The author had a 
right to shape his moral and deal with his creations ah he would, 
yet we feel pained and shocked that he should have deemed it 
right to act thus harshly towards the beloved offspring of bis 
system. Something of this surprise and disappointment fills the 
mind when we have reached the close of Richard Feverel's ordeal. 
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and find that ho has loft his bnghtest hopes and dearest affections 
dead and buried behind him. The .book closes with a sharp snap 
or crash ; we feel as if sonictbiig were suddenly wrenched away 
with pain and surprise; a darkness falls down upon the mind. Artis- 
tically we cannot help regarding this as a defect, although of 
course it is strictly in keeping with a recognition of the possi- 
bilities and even the daily chances of life ; but the course of the 
story does not lead us to expect anything of the kind, while 
its whole construction does lead us to expect a harmonious and 
dramatic conclusion. If Lady Castlewood in Esmond ” were to 
die suddenly of an unexpected fever ; if Romola wei?o to be 
killed off, like the wicked personage in one of Massinger’s plays, 
by a flash of lightning, no one could say that either of these 
catastrophes w’as out of the common range of human probabilities. 
But a work of fiction, whether novel or drama, requires harmony^ 
coherence, or sequence ; and, although talent can assert its power 
over us in defiance of this law, yet it assuredly forfeits some of 
its legitimate influence when it fails to acknowledge ii We can- 
not at all see why poor little Lucy, Richard Feverels gentle, 
innocent, loving wife, should be sacrificed in order that the ordeal 
of her husband should be made the more severe. In human nature, 
is such an ordeal really purifying and strengthening? Is heavy, 
unexpected, and, it must be added, really unmerited calamity calcu- 
lated to make the suflerer brave, and strong, and faithful ? Truly 
we doubt it. And we doubt still more whether the ardent, impul- 
sive, fitful sort of being Mr. Meredith has painted as his hero, would 
become any the better for having so fantastic and remorseless a 
penalty attached by fate to his father s system and his own single 
transgression. A novelist is free to write a book with a purpose 
if he likes, but having done so, he must submit to be judged 
according to the nature of his purpose and the clearness with 
which he has developed it. In this respect we read “ Richard 
Feverel ” fascinated, we lay it down dissatisfied.' What of the 
sowing of wild oats, whereof the novelist has so much to say, of 
which he has so many remarks that are fanciful and humorous, 
and so many that are sound and shrewd ? Are they to be sown or 
not, these wild oats ? Richard Feverel does not sow his in time, but 
he scatters just one little handful rather late in season, and it pro- 
duces such aghastly and Cadmean crop, that all the early flowers and 
fruits of his life are choked and blighted. We do not feel that 
we are brought any nearer by the experience of Richard Feverel 
to the solution of that great social question about the sowing of 
the human wild oats. The author approaches it boldly enough, 
and sometimes alludes to it in words which may perhaps have 
caused startled hands occasionally to cover very modest eyes. 
But even those who, like ourselves, think the business of art as 
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well as the business of life, sotneiifnes nequircs a little putting 
away of formulas and suppression of scruples, do not find that 
we derive much more of disiSnct and wholesome counsel from 
Richard Feverel, than we might ifave had from the most decorous 
and maidenly of the John Halifax school. Roderick Random is 
one typo of young man. We acknowledge him truthful, plain, 
and vigorous enough, but he cannot do much to help us on with 
the work of human improvement ; for while he frankly acknow- 
ledges all his errors, he clearly does not think that there was 
the slightest need to avoid them, or desire that his sons, in tlieir 
spring-time, should be any wiser than their sire. John Halifax 
is another type of young man — such a type as one may find 
among the saints whom young ladies of High Cliuroli ten- 
dencies are fond of painting and of contemplating. Rut ordinary 
life benefits little from the example of dohii Halifax. It is of no 
use bidding us poor creatures of clay to bo like the illuminated 
saints, with dovelike eyes always looking piety, and gentle hands 
folded in perpetual devotion. That is the clever young lady’s typo 
of what masculine humanity ought to be ; and a very admirable 
type it would he, well deserving of strenuous imitation, if men 
could by any process be so re-raoulded as to have the souls and 
impulses of good young women instead of their own more rugged and 
passionate natures. Then there is the Arthur Pendennis type — 
picture the most edahorate, faithful, pcrfoci known to our day, in- 
spired by the very light of genius itself, the wliolo soul, spirit, 
and character of the English young man of Victoria’s reign put 
into the form of a novelist’s hero. Rut Pendennis's author 
declined. to approach the wild oats question ; frankly acknow- 
ledged in so many words, that he had duly considered the matter, 
and preferred to omit it altogether, believing that the nge had 
grown too picked to bear an honest argument of it, and refusing 
to set it out in any plain and plausible way for the use of boarding- 
schools and genteel society. The world, it seems to us, lost some- 
thing thereby. No man of our time could have touched this 
pregnant question so delicately, yet so effectively, as Thackeray 
could ; for, with a perception of man’s ordinary nature which 
nothing could elude, he had at once a gentle, pitying sense of 
human weakness, and a high and noble standard of human duty, 
Richard Feverel does attempt frankly and boldly to approach the 
wild oats question ; but having borne the risk and odium of 
approaching it, he suddenly shrinks back from it again, and, on 
the whole, we do not feel that we have learned much more than 
Miss Mulooh could have taught us — that all men, and all women 
too, ought to be perfect, if they could only contrive, to reach that 
blest condition. This much may be said in disparagement of the 
book, regarding it as a novel with a purpose ; but as a mere novel 
[Vol. LXXXII. No. CLXI.]— New Sbeies, Vol. XXVL No. I. D 
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of character, it would '.lot easy to speak too highly of the 
talents which it indicates. Some of the men drawn by Mr, 
Meredith are sketched with a hand *80 light, and yet so firm, that 
a sense of their reality impresses itself imperceptibly, and yet 
indelibly, on the mind. The women, perhaps, are less happy, and 
the author often sacrifices to that odd freak of modern taste 
which requires perfect ignorance as well as innocence in woman- 
hood. He gives, for example, a heroine, so ineffably unconscious 
of the world’s ways, that in the absence of her husband she 
spends her evenings t<He a tete^ and in the twilight, with a re- 
nowned London profligate of fashion, and never once^ suspects 
that he devotes himself to her society with any other motive than 
a disinterested desire to improve her knowledge of history. In- 
deed Mr. Meredith’s women are, on the whole, much open to the 
objection so commonly urged in disparagement of Thackeray’s 
female characters — they are pretty, loving, innocent, and silly ; 
or they are clever, selfish, and bad. They know nothing at all ; 
have, in fact, a perfectly Eden-like and Fayaway kind of innocence, 
difficult, we should think, to be retained up to years of discretion 
in this modern world of ours ; or they know rather too much, 
and are a good deal too fond of hinting at their knowledge. Their 
innocence rather too much reminds one of the famse Agnes 
style of thing, and loaves the suspicious mind in a sort of doubt 
whether it is dealing with hypocritical affectation or with down- 
right idiotcy. 

Mr. Meredith’s habit is to seize one or two central figures, and 
to lavish upon the development of their natures the fulness of 
his artistic power; all other forms and objects are merely thrown 
in as accessories, as furniture, as a mere background. Careless- 
ness, haste, frequen tvagueness, sudden bursts of caricature, are 
naturally the common phenomena of this ‘ artistic condition. In 
the novel which has issued from his pen within the last few 
weeks, that which we may (iall the psychical interest is oven 
more engrossingly developed than in “Richard Fevercl.^^ “Emilia 
in liOndon” is the unfolding of one human nature, the examina- 
tion of one human heart It is not an amusing, we can hardly 
even call it an agreeable story. There is something melancholy 
and occasionally harsh about its prevailing tone. Though it 
(doses hopefully, its general effect is rather disheartening. Yet 
“ Emilia in London” is in its general structure perhaps an im- 
provement on ‘‘ Richard Feverel.” It is more of a novel and 
less of a philosophic essay. The style has fewer eccentricities 
in it, and there are indeed scarcely any of the fits and starts 
which disturb the reader of “ Richard Feverel.” Its supreme 
merit consists in the fact that it has added to fiction one 
thoroughly original and perfectly natural human character. The 
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story is simple in its outline. A girl, the daughter of an Italian 
living in London, is blessed* with a wonderful voice and a pas- 
sionate love for music. Italy and music are the organic passions 
of her existence; but there grows up over these a now and still more 
consuming passion. She falls in love with a young cavalry -officer, 
— a man not without brains and not without heart, but still much 
below her in truthfulness and depth of nature. He is divided 
between her and the world ; and at last she sees that the heart 
she seeks is not in him, and she has strength to put him away. 
Emilia is stricken down, but not wholly crushed. She has re- 
ceived a fearful wound, but not a mortal blow. She suffers 
cruelly, but she survives. This is in few words the argument of 
the story. Emilia’s own character is the life and the beauty of 
it. She is genius witliout culture ; goodness without rule ; love 
without worldly restraint. Her passion for music, for Italy, and for 
Wilfrid, is bh.mdcd with consummate skill. We remember no 
character in modern literature that so faithfully pictures the 
nature which is lill(3d with a genius for music. Not even 
Consuelo, in George Sands novel, is so perfect an impersonation. 
The musical and the poetic are not represented in life by the 
same sort of human nature ; but in books there is hardly any 
distinction ever drawn. The novelist commonly acts as if there 
were but one kind of artist nature, and as if the sole difference 
between painter, poet, and musician were contained in the diffe- 
rent modes wherein the genius of each expresses itself. In life 
every one must bo to some degree conscious how entirely unreal 
is tins assumption. Tlie most gifted musician often disappoints 
in intellectual companionship all but musicians. Intellect, and 
strangely enough the more poetic phase of intellect, seems often 
wanting in the singe,r wliose whole soul is filled with music. 
Mr. Meredith has expressed bis sense of this peculiarity in the 
admirably dra^yn character of Emilia. In everything, save that 
which regards song alone, her intellectual nature is commonplace 
and prosaic. Passion lifts her to heights which are in themselves 
essentially poetic and dramatic ; and a pure, truthful simplicity 
keeps her always above the vulgarities of existence. That which 
would vulgarize others is dignified by her; but still she has 
nothing whatever in her honest childlike heart which reminds 
one of the Sappho or the Corinna ; or even of the stage singer 
whom ordinary romnneists have sometimes painted. There is 
nothing ideal about her, and she walks the earth wijh the tread 
of a mere woman. After the somewhat too theatrically arranged 
incident which introduces her to the reader, we never again quit 
the beaten highway of modern prosaic life. In her moments of 
exaltation and her deep sufferings, her artist's passion, and her 
fervent woman^s love, this singular, simple child of genius Is 
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affined by nature to the plainest and least romantic creature who 
ever cooked a husbands dinner. If there seems anything strange 
and fantastic in the character of Emilia, it is only because simple 
reality seems so often strange and fantastic when boldly intro- 
duced to supplant some long-established conventionality of 
fiction. 

Emilia is not by any means the only original and yet faithful 
character in this remarkable book. Mr. Pericles, the Greek 
millionaire, with his passion for music, and for the discovery of 
prima donnas, his cold selfish heart, his coarse nature, and his 
thin varnish of E rench polish, is drawn with a bold and* masterly 
hand. We do not remember anything like Mr. Pericles in a 
novel before ; but we have seen him and heard him talk in real 
life many times, Mr. Pole, the British merchant, and the throe 
Miss Poles, are realities ; and Mr. Merthyr Powys is a manly, 
gallant being, whom England's sympathies wdth Italian struggles 
have made real in many forms for our generation. Perhaps be- 
yond these few figures all becomes hazy; although there arc 
some well-painted scenes occasionally even where tlieso arc not. 
But the art which sets a whole group of people before us full of 
individual life, to be remembered separately and distinctly always, 
has not yet been attained by the author of these volumes. Even 
where the three Miss Poles are concerned, it takes a long time 
before the reader has the idiosyncrasies of each firmly fixed in 
his mind ; and he often finds himself turning back to the first 
chapter to ascertain which of the three he has just been meeting, 
as people reading a play have to refer to the dramatis persona, 
to refresh their memories about the identities of Diego and Pedro 
and Lorenzo and the rest. The title of the book and the manner 
of its conclusion alike lead us to expect that we are yet to hear 
more of the career of Emilia. Wo have read only of her life in 
England ; and may look with interest and hope for further tidings 
of her — for she is the one only personage in the book who inspires 
the reader with a genuine interest. Herein lies one heavy defect ; 
such a defect, indeed, that if Mr. Meredith deserves censure for 
having permitted it to exist, he may claim admiration for having in 
any manner succeeded in surmounting it. Except" for Merthyr 
Powys, who is but slightly sketched, there is no creature, man 
or woman, in the book (after the heroine, of course) capable- of 
filling the mind, even for a moment, with interest or affection. 
It is not that the people are more selfish, more full of defects, 
than any ordinary group of people taken from life at random, 
but they do not interest us as the most commonplace beings in 
Thackeray’s or even in Trollope’s pages always do. If they have 
marked peculiarities, we do not, seem to care to observe them. 
If they have no marked peculiarities, we allow them to glide away 
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from our memory altogether, without the slightest effort to retain 
them. Aflection for any o£ them seems out of the question, 
even where one feels convinced that people having such and such 
qualities in real life could scarcely fail to win our affection. 
Even Sir Purccl Barrett, the disinlicrited owner of an empty 
title, fails to awaken anything like real interest ; although his 
melancholy, morbid condition of mind, in the gloomy haunted 
border-land between sanity and madness, is analysed with much 
skill. His sudden and tragic end is but a mere surprise and 
shock. It produces bewilderment, but hardly any other sensa- 
tion. In truth, most of Mr. Meredith^s secondary characters 
arc not realities : they arc walking types, embodied aphorisms ; 
conceits, or fancies, or crotchets of the author put into human 
shape, as the magician turns a broomstick or a distaff into the 
semblance of a human creature, and draped, according to the 
author’s whim, in pantaloons or petticoats. Their conversation is 
often unintelligible ; a mere interchange of verbal subtleties and 
quiddities. The author seems indeed to have deliberately chosen 
in some instances to render his meaning, and the meaning of 
what his personages do and say, an absolute mystery. The 
result is that he rarely reaches, still more rarely commands, the 
feelings of the reader, although he almost always engages the 
intellect Only where he has to deal with Emilia herself does 
he abandon himself to the mere impulses of his artistic genius. 
That he can put aside the critic at all, may well give us hope for 
his greater success hereafter. Aphorisms, however epigrammatic 
and biilliniit, reflections upon life, however quaint, fanciful, and 
truthful, can at best be but the ornaments of a work of fiction. 
The character of Emilia is to us the first completely satisfactory 
evidence that Mr. Mej’edith really has in him the essential qua- 
lities of a great novelist. This alone makes his latest work a sign 
of progress sijice the days of ^‘Kichnrd Ecverel." 

What then, on the whole, is the fair judgment to be passed on 
the works of Mr. Meredith ? They reveal to us, undoubtedly, 
the operations of a mind endowed with great and genuine power ; 
of a quick, sensitive, feeling nature ; of a rich and sometimes a 
prodigal fancy ; of an intellect highly cultured, and matured by 
much observation. Still the books are hardly to be called suc- 
cessful in themselves. They exhibit a combination of faculties 
entirely above the ordinary range, they are distinguished by a 
freedom from the commonplace rare indeed in our days ; and 
they have the power to set the reader thinking more often arid 
more deeply than even the productions of greater intellects can 
always do. But the intellectual man predominates in them; and 
therefore they are not great works of fiction. The fusing heat of 
emotion which melts the substances of a novel into one harmo- 
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nious and fluent whole is wanting. The glow of absolute genius 
is never felt. The moment of prqjection never arrives; the 
several substances never combine into the golden mass ; they re- 
main cold, solid, and individual to the last. The reader is never 
carried away by the story ; he never loses sight of the narrator ; 
he never for a moment feels as if he were moving among the 
people of the novel, sharing their trials and their joys. Mr. 
Meredith falls into the common error of intellectual men who go 
about to construct a story upon purely intellectual principles. It 
is not enough to draw men and women with vigorous and lifelike 
touches. Mr. Meredith has done this in many instances with entire 
succesiJ. Emilia is a character wholly new to literature, and 
painted with consummate skill. Adrian, the Wise Youth of 
“ Richard Feverel,** is such a picture as Bulwer in his brightest 
days might have been proud to own. It is not enough to have a 
keen observance of the shades of human feeling ; it is not enough 
to write eloquently, epigrainmatically, and patlietically ; to have 
a racy faculty of humour; even to have deep feeling and the 
capacity to express it in words and scenes. All these faculties, 
or most of them, are essential to the^entire success of a novelist. 
But besides all these, there is something else needed. These aro 
the ingredients ; but there must likewise be the capacity to com- 
bine and fuse them into one harmonious whole. There must be 
in fact the story-teller s essential faculty — the capacity to tell a 
story. Whatever the gifts a man lavishes over his work, the first 
thing we must demand of him« if he is to be a novelist, is the 
power of holding firmly the attention and interest of his readers. 
Whether he writes for a purpose or without it, this faculty is 
equally essential. It may not be the highest quality, but it is 
the most indispensable. Whatever poetic inspiration a man may 
have, it is obvious that if he have no ear for rhythm or music he 
cannot be a poet. So of the novelist, he must be, a story-teller 
first of all. Now Mr. Meredith has not as yet developed in him- 
self the faculty of the story-teller. It is quite possible that he 
may yet prove it to be among his gifts, but his novels thus far do 
not sufficiently display it Men of faculties far inferior to him 
have this gift to a degree incomparably higher. Some men have 
it, and having scarcely anything else, take a high place and exer- 
cise a wide influence by virtue of that faculty alone. The best 
story-teller our age has seen is a man to whom the phrase “ in- 
spired idiot” would seem very fairly to apply — ^we mean the inex- 
haustible author of “ The Count of Monte Christo.” In our own 
literature Mr. Wilkie Collins is undoubtedly an admirable story- 
teller. He is not to be compared for a moment with Mr. Meredith 
in intellect, and fancy, and true perception of human feeling ; but 
he is a good story-teller, and his books are read every where, while 
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Mr. Meredith's novels only extort the half-reluctant admiration of 
some rare groups of intellectual readers. No doubt one reason is 
that Mr. Mereditli always seems to write with a purpose. He is 
always apparently meditating on some phase of human life, some 
tendency of human nature, some melancholy confusion or mis- 
direction of human effort; and his whole soul is not in the work 
itself, but in something behind it, and of which it only faintly 
shadows out the reality and the meaning. He is too much of a 
thinking man : he needs the spirit which abandons itself 
wholly to the work, becomes lost in it, and has for the time no 
arriere jtensee, indeed no individual existence apart from it. The 
critical faculty is too strong in him, and therefore, even when he 
begins to grow earnest, he forthwith sots about to analyse this 
very earnestness, and it naturally vanishes in the effort. “ I have 
never thought al3out thinking,*’ says Goethe. Mr. Meredith seems 
almost always to think about thinking. He is like one who, half 
waking in the morning out of some vivid and fascinating dream, 
endeavours, instead of allowing the beautiful images still to float 
perceptible but unquestioned across his sensations, to seize them 
distinctly, to master their meaning, to individualize their outlines, 
and then finds them fading away, to be followed only by cold, 
grey reality. If one will be a dreamer, let him abandon himself 
to his dreams. In the land of fiction, feeling and fancy must 
guide; intellect must be content to follow. Mr. Meredith docs 
not want the feeling or the fancy, he only gives tl^ru the wrong 
place in his combinations. He must endeavour to keep the critic 
and tlie philosopher a little more in the background, and let the 
poet or the story-teller take the leading part. It was Virgil and 
not Aristotle who conducted Hante to the places where he saw the 
marvellous sights, and found the materials for the wonderful story. 
Mr. Meredith has much of a poet’s nature, and only needs the 
courage to trust it more fully. Among his poetic qualities is one 
peculiarly rare in our day ; so rare, indeed, that most of our 
writers seem to have lost it altogether — that which appreciates 
and idealizes as woman’s highest charm, her womanhood. He 
can therefore •describe the growth of young and passionate love 
as few in our day can or will do. The lover of our English romance 
to-day is a creature without sex. The hero adores the heroine 
because of her virtues, or her gifts, or her modesty, or her truth, 
or her physical beauty ; but the element of her womanhood is 
almost entirely eliminated from his sensations. Eitl\er humanity 
is supposed to have lost the sentiment, or it is ashamed of it. The 
late Nathaniel Hawthorne was one of the very few authors of our 
day who endeavoured to restore the love of woman to its old, poetic, 
human, sensuous, yet unselfish nature. Mr.^Meredith has striven 
in the same direction, and the very effort in itself proves a mind 
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which is capable of perceiving and expressing some of the rea- 
lities which are most truly poetic, a«d of rendering to them their 
reality and their idealism at once. Some of the early love-scenes 
in “ Richard Feverel” arc themselves sufficient to justify the most 
serious regret that one endowed with so much of the poet’s sym- 
pathies and the romancist’s vivid power, should too often be in- 
duced to sink the story-teller in the critic, the poet in the social 
philosopher.' 

In passing from “ Emilia in England ” and her predecessor to 
the other novels which we have cited, we change our ground as 
completely as though we had overleaped a century of* literature. 
Against these latter, at least, no charge of indistinctness can bo 
urged. They have their purpose written clearly on them like a 
motto, and they hold to it perseveringly. The greatest social 
difficulty in the England of to-day is not that which is created by 
the relations between wealth and poverty. These, however 
painful, still are hardly any longer perplexed. They seem at 
least to be brought as directly in the way towards a gradual ad- 
justment as human enlightenment and benevolence can place them 
for the present. The object cannot be attained by any rapid pro- 
cess ; hut we seem to be in the right way for a gradual approach 
towards it. A much more complicated difficulty is found in the 
relations between man and w^oinan. If we arc to believe the 
teachings and tlie revelations of newspapers, sermons, pamphlets, 
speeches, and ^sto ties, the social life of England to-day shows 
scarcely any improvement in this direction. The principal dilfe- 
rence between ourselves and our ancestors is, that they took 
society as they found it, and never .troubled themselves on the 
subject; while we are self-conscious and perplexed. We see the 
difficulties and dangers, hut we do not see the way out of them. 
The institution of marriage might almost seem to be, us was said, 
on a remarkable occasion, of constitutional goveiRment, just now 
upon its trial. What English people used to think Madame George 
Sand very wicked years ago for saying, newspapers, and books, 
and even sermons, not uncommonly say now. It is discovered 
that throughout English social life immorality is p much more 
general institution than successful and satisfactory marriage. 
Leading newspapers have admitted grave and earnest argument 
to prove that the mistress is a far cheaper, more convenient, and 
agreeable companion than the wife. Fashionable young ladies 
in London i^re reputed to make no secret that they dress and get 
themselves generally up after the pattern of certain more suc- 
cessful sisters, whom once it was accounted a vice to know. 
Anonyma’s portrait hangs in almost every photographers 
window. Anonyma's biography is bought by thousands, and 
elaborately reviewed in fashionable weekly journals. Anonyma 
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is to a certain extent the pet of the age, and is openly pleaded 
for by many practical moralists as a present necessity to the con- 
venience and harmony of the world. But as no one has the 
courage to say that he thinks Anonyma is in herself a desirable 
institution, and as even her warmest admirers only profess to 
stand up for her as a temporary arrangement, a passing conve- 
nience, a sort of living bridge over which humanity is to cross 
from absolute vice into liual and roseate virtue, it is but natural 
that we should all incline much to the consideration how the 
transit may be most rapidly and easily elfected, and how Anonyma 
may be most promptly got rid of, and having served her ignoble 
but convenient purpose, may be pushed from her place and allowed 
to drop once for all into the depths of the gulf which lies between 
the two conditions. 

Mow to this theme, or at least to some topic bearing on and 
connected with it, some novelists who write with a purpose to-day 
are boldly addressingtlieniselves. We readily admit its great impor- 
tance, and quite as readily acknowledge the utter folly of ignor- 
ing it. Tliat sense of propriety which is satisfuid by simply 
pretending tliat we do not see and hear things wliieh no human 
precaution can shut out from our eyes and ears, is worthy of 
nothing but contempt. 'J’he innocence which is ignorance becomes 
impossible after a certain age, and if it were not impossible it 
would bo merely despicable. When Mrs. Norton published her 
'^Jjost and iSaved ” she was criticized rather sharply because of 
the peculiar nature of her subject. She was reminded by one 
reviewer that such reading was not good for the young. Her 
defence of herself was, we think, unassailable. It might, indeed, 
have been summed up in a sentence. The book was not intended 
to be read by the youpg. Its peculiar nature was to be sought 
for in the fact that it was not meant to be reading for the young. 
It was meant, to teach something which cannot bo taught by 
“ Goody Two Shoes.” It was designed to expose certain social 
dangers which are not described in the “ Seven Champions of 
Christendom.” To condemn such a book out of hand because it 
was not pre1J,y reading for school-girls, is like condemning Mills 

Political Economy ” because it cannot be converted into nursery 
rhymes. This much is fairly to be said for the principle of Mrs. 
Norton’s novel. Strangely enough, however, the authoress was 
assailed for her purpose, which deserved all praise ; and generally 
praised for the manner in which she accomplished the purpose, 
wherein she seems to us to have merited but very doubfful panegyric. 
We admit that “ Lost and Saved” is a decidedly clever book ; we 
were about to add for a woman,” but when we remember what some 
women have done in our day, we feel that the qualification would 
be entirely out of place. It is full of vivacious writing ; it has two 
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or three characters admirably drawn ; it is enriched with the most 
varied illustrations and experiences drawn from social life, and it 
has some passages which occasionally rise almost to the simple 
dignity of the pathetic. But although clover, it has scarcely any 
originality ; it exhibits a common-place cleverness from beginning 
to end. There is no real thought in it, but only a clever imita- 
tion of thought. It differs from any ordinary young lady’s story 
only inasmuch as the authoress has had a real and lengthened 
experience of the fashionable life she describes, and has the talent 
to turn her knowledge to effective and showy account. But the 
story is the old, old story over again. A beautiful young girl is en- 
snared by a handsome, selfish young aristocrat : she is deceived by 
a pretended marriage, and finally abandoned with her child. Then 
she suffers all the neglect, misconstruction, and harshness of a 
cold and cruel world, and is reduced to terrible exigencies — selling 
her drawings, and offering herself as a model, and the like ; until 
at last the time comes for bringing the tale to a genial close, and 
she is saved by the love of a charming Italian nobleman, who 
marries her, and makes her wealthy and happy. There is a great 
deal of fashionable selfisliness touched oil' vigorously enough in the 
novel ; and there are some smiling, delightful, and very 
wicked ladies of Belgravia; and there is a tolerably vigorous 
use of strong poison here and there, when an inconvenient 
personage has to be killed-off. But while all these incidents are 
certainly so skilfully put together as to make an entertaining and 
sometimes even a brilliant story, one cannot help wondering 
here and there what new light on life the authoress supposed 
herself to be shedding, what original and valuable moral lesson 
she believed herself to be expounding ? For there is scarcely a 
page of the book which does not indicate to us that the writer 
feels conscious of a high purpose. What is it ? That it is 
wrong to seduce young women by means of a pretended marriage 
all the world, including even the criminals themselves, will readily 
admit. That the man who so deceives poor Beatrice in the novel 
was justly punished when he swallowed a dose of poison intended 
for somebody else and expired in agonies, we for /ourselves are 
quite ready to concede. That fashionable ladies do sometimes 
deceive their husbands, correspond with their lovers through 
cyphers in the Times, and make assignations through the medium 
of “ that political pretence, the Ladies Gallery in the House of 
Commons all this is possible enough. And all this — as a mere 
illustration of certain lives, and characters, and ways — may be read 
with interest But the book is evidently designed to expound 
some moral, and wo fail to understand what the moral is. The 
authoress is sometimes very hard upon that impersonal scape- 
goat of individual wrong-doing — Society. She seems to think 
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that society treated Beatrice Brooke very cruelly, and that society 
somehow was responsible for the greater part of her misfortunes. 
Now, we have long been of opinion that romance has rather over- 
done the complaints against society. At least, it seems futile to 
pour out sentimental complaints, if no one will or can help society 
to mend its ways, or even suggest how an approach towards 
amendment may be essayed. Was society to be blamed because 
it declined to receive into its house, as governess for its children 
or companion for its wife, a young unmarried lady with a baby ? 
For we fear the complaint against society in “ Lost and Saved ” 
narrows itself to this somewhat practical and homely issue. Or 
was society much to blame because it hesitated to believe the 
marvellous story about the marriage which was not a marriage 
after all ? As a mere matter of fact, society was right in this 
case, and Beatrice Brooke was wrong : for society refused to 
believe her married, aud tlie event proved that she was not 
married. A stern attorney declines to give Miss Brooke a 
“ character” that she may become a governess or companion, and 
the iiuthoress seems to think this was very cruel of the attorney ; 
l)ut was it not a simple act of honesty and truth ? Supposing 
even that the attorney did not himself condemn Beatrice, would 
he have had any right to give her a character which omitted all 
notice of her misfortune”? True, the attorneys own wife was 
not a spotless personage, and besides a little taste for intrigue 
had a taste for poisoning as well ; but the attorney was not 
aware of these proclivities : and even if he had been, he was not 
about to send his wife out as governess or companion. True, 
several fashionable ladies in the book are far worse than Beatrice, 
who, poor girl! is indeed innocent of all but amazing simplicity; 
but society does not and cannot stop to scrutinize everybody’s 
private life. If it finds a palpable offender in its way, it pro- 
nounces condemnation, harshly and hastily, no doubt, in too many 
cases; but we do not see how the justice or injustice of the par- 
ticular sentence is affected by the fact that there may be other 
offenders just as bad, whom society has not taken the trouble to 
find out. TliQ authoress of ‘‘ Lost and Saved” does not take up 
George Sand’s early views of life, and argue boldly that love is 
all — marriage and proprieties notliing. Bight or wrong, that 
view of the question would be intelligible. Society and its code 
might justly be assailed from this stand-point. Society does at 
present deliberately, theoretically, and practically regard the one 
error of a too loving and perhaps un^selfish woman as a crime in- 
finitely greater than awholo life passed in selfishness and meanness, 
in the seeking of petty, ignoble objects, in the ignoring of all the 
better aims of human existence, in a condition which is but 
legalized prostitution. An author who chooses boldly to assail 
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society on that ground has a fair, distinct, and noble cause of 
quarrel. All that can be said against his pleadings is that in 
the present condition of English social ethics, he merely wastes 
his time and calls aloud to solitude. But the authoress of “ Lost 
and Saved’* by no means accepts that issue. Her complaint 
against society seems to be that society believed a young woman 
guilty of sin who really was not guilty; while society did not 
discover or overlooked the errors of some who were genuine 
sinners. We confess that we think there is a good deal to be said 
for society in tins quarrel, and that what is fairly to be urged 
against it is hardly woi-th the saying. Nor do w’c think very' 
highly of the value of that moral tendency which runs through so 
many modern books, and which would almost entirely relieve of 
responsibility the tangible individual, in order to shift the burden 
to the impalpable shoulders of the abstraction, Society. It is 
quite open to question whether much more evil than good is not 
done by the stern and implacable sentence with which so(‘iety 
visits certain olfences in women. It can hardly ensure any really 
good purpose to create a pariah class from which there is to be no 
redemption. Of course, the evil eiffect is much aggravated if the 
sentence is necessarily uncertain and capricious ; if the scarlet 
letter be aflBxed to the bosom of the poor victim of an error, while 
lialf a dozen dexterous and callous offenders escape unbranded. 
But while the punishment may be far too severe, we yet would not • 
diminish the individual responsibility. We would not teach women 
that they are mere puppets of man’s passion, soulless creatures for 
whom, as for children, an absence of all individual responsibility 
may be claimed. It is a great pity. that novelists in general de- 
light to make their heroines such liopelcss idiots, and demand for 
them only the kind of reverence which tlje Oriental acknowledges 
towards idiotcy. The author of a recent novel entitled “ llccom- 
mended to Mercy” has had the courage to strijee out something 
of a new path. This book (for which an apologetic preface pleads 
that it is a “not wholly imaginary, but somewhat hastily written 
tale”) hjis the sense not to lay upon society’s shoulders any of the 
original sin of his heroine’s fall. The Helen of tips novel frankly 
despises marriage, and is, like Dryden’s Antony, all for love. She 
braves society, lives with the man she loves, is abandoned by him, 
and redeems her error of principle or judgment by a life devoted to 
active and unwearying benevolence. The book does not possess 
any sustained merit. It opens with a thrilling scene which at 
first leads Ihe reader to believe that he has met with a now in- 
tellect of fresh and uncommon power ; but the littleburstof inspira- 
tion soon collapses and is gone, and the story degenerates into an 
ordinary tale of complicated mystery and extravagant sensation. 
Its general purport, however, seems to be a healthful insistance that 
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a life shall be judged in its whole, and not*by this or that chapter 
cut out and printed in letters of gold, or burned by the hands 
of the common hangman. It introduces us to a good many 
scenes whereon propriety must look astounded and shocked, and 
where the life of the demi-monde^ naked and not ashamed, con- 
fronts us at almost every turn. Artistically there is not much 
to be said for the book. It has chiefly commended itself to our 
notice because here at least is one woman for whose fall beneath 
society’s surface of smooth propriety none of the conventional 
excuses of romance is pityingly urged. The heroine sees and 
understands lier risk, accepts it, suffers for her venture, and pays 
the penalty with a brave heart. • The error was committed by 
herself, and her fate is redeemed by herself. We own to a much 
greater sympathy with this description of heroine, than with the 
forlorn creatures of the ordinary British novel, who are always 
crying “ I didn’t mean to do it" when the evil is done, and for 
whose individual errors the pitying author makes society a whip- 
ping-boy. If any real good can come of treating such social (|ues* 
tious througli the medium of fiction, the good, it seems to us, 
must be attained rather by endeavouring to increase than to lessen 
the st?nse of individual responsibility. The best justification for the 
adoption of such topics as the groundwork of novels destined for 
general reading assuredly is that women may perhaps be thus re- 
deemed from the possibility of remaining in that imbecile aud 
ignorant conditit)n which the romancist commonly regards ns 
iunoccnce, and which woman is so generally encouraged to cherish 
as her special virtue, even by those who are so earnest in describ- 
ing it as the principal cause of her ruin. 

Are, then, such topics suited for fiction? Are novels with a 
purpose likely ever to prove successful works of art? “That," 
the critic may fairly say* to the author, in the words of Hamlet, 
“ you must teach mo." It is yet for some man or woman of great 
genius to solve fhe problem. Experience thus far is discouraging. 
The novels which we have just glanced over do not warrant us in 
saying that the question is yet any nearer to a satisfactory^ solu- 
tion than it was in the last generation of romance. No doubt 
efforts will always be made, and rightly, towards this end. 
Any real success thus obtained ought to bo a triumph well worthy 
of a life’s struggle. Yet nothing can be more certain than the 
fact that the greatest novelists have not made any such eflTort, or 
having made it, had to confess themselves defeated. We do not 
recollect even one great novel with a purpose. Cervantes certainly 
did not produce “ Don Quixote ’* in order to smile Spain’s chivalry 
away. Le Sage had no great moral object in view while develop- 
ing the life and character of “ Gil Bias.** Fielding wrote with no 
deliberate purpose, and ‘'Torn Jones*' is imm%rtal. Smollett had 
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no grand social roforiii in his mind when he plunged into the 
adventures of ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle ” ; and the world will always read 
of Peregrine, and Trunnion, and Pipes. Richardson, on the other 
hand, had a great moral purpose, and where is poor Pamela 
now, and who cares about her queer virtue — her “ anatomical 
chastity,** as Heine would have called it — which found such an 
appropriate coronal in the hardly- won marriage-ring ? “ Robinson 
Crusoe *’ is not a book with amoral purpose ; neither is “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield.** Scott is a splendid story-teller, but his novels are 
not tracts. The didactic portions of Wilhelm Meister *’ are in- 
sufferably tedious. Dickens has always failed where he has set out 
to write a book expressly for some specially philanthropic object ; 
and the great fault which a certain class of practical persons find 
with Thackeray is, that he had no purpose whatever, and that his 
books illustrate no moral. The greatest book with a purpose pro- 
duced for many years is Victor Hugo's “ Mis6rables ** ; and of 
that we cannot help thinking that the story was nearly crushed by 
the weight of the moral, while the moral went astray becnuse it 
had to entrust itself to the guidance of the story. In the books 
which we have just been reviewing, all the old difficulties and 
objections revive. It is very hard indeed to serve two masters ; 
it is especially hard to serve them both at once. Mrs. Norton’s 
story makes sad work of her moral purpose, and reduces it indeed 
to inanity. Mr. Meredith’s philosophic temperament interferes 
in every chapter with his artistic success. If the latter would 
really wun a lasting name, he will have to choose his path more 
decisively. He must resolve to do justice to his own genius, and 
let the world go its own way, as it is very likely to do no matter 
how the philosopher lectures it. 

We have already alluded to a peculiarity in the books just 
noticed, which may in many eyes seem d serious objection. To 
us it does not thus present itself. It is worthy of notice, because 
it raises a somewhat important question relating \o the morale of 
the novelist*s art. Each of the four books we have noticed is a 
practical protest, more or less direct and bold, against the tacit 
arrangement by which fiction in our day is expected to ignore 
all the perplexities, dangers, and sufferings springing from the 
relations between man and woman. We think the protest was 
needed. We can see no reason whatever why the novelist should be 
expected to shrink from taking into account one of the greatest 
sources of human trial, difficulty, and fall. We sympathize with the 
author who feels impelled to infuse more reality into his work than 
is necessary to make a pretty prose idyll or humorous caricature. 
There is no need to allow into our literature any taint of the prevail- 
ing vice of the French novel and the French drama. Nine out of 
every ten French novels of to-day, and nearly all French dramas, 
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turn upon what is called in polite English prose illicit love. 
Life, indeed, as depicted by the French novelist, is occupied in 
an unceasing pursuit of our humble neighbour’s daughter or 
our wealthy neighbour's wife. Now we should be sorry indeed 
to see this style of art imported into English fiction. If there were 
no other reason for objecting to it, it would be enough to say 
that it presents an entirely false view even of French social life. 
It would be as absurd to judge of the domestic life of France by 
the pictures which Feydeau, and Dumas fils, and Edmond About, 
and the author of " Madame Bovary,” and dramatists of the 
Sardou school, have drawn, as it would be to conclude that 
every English family circle must include at least one mur- 
derer or murderess, and one maniac, because Wilkie Collins 
and Miss Braddon have found it convenient thus to represent 
the social existence of English people. Besides, the whole 
tone and temper of French fiction at present is corrupt and 
degrading. There is an absence of earnestness and of heart 
about it which in itself is an evil. Vice is either painted in 
alluring, fascinating, and sensuous colours, or it is touched off 
with a dash of gay and pleasant cynicism as something which 
sensible men and women do not think it worth their while to 
avoid, or to lament, or to condemn. But between this style and 
that of most English authors, there surely might be a middle 
place conveniently and effectively found. The world of most of 
our British novelists of the present day is really no more like the 
real world which wc all see around us, than the pastoral life of 
the opera is like the actual condition of the Swiss mountain 
peasantry. The author of “Pendennis' complained that since 
the days of “ Tom .Jones," no great English novelist had ven- 
tured to draw a faithful picture of an ordinary young man. The 
complaint had sufficient justification. In Dickens’s books, for 
instance, if a man is not simply wicked he is simply good. 
The heroes, and* still more the heroines, walk through the world 
absolutely without passion of any kind that leads to temptation. 
Common-place young men, if they are only meant to be the 
heroes of the stories, pass through the worst dangers of life as 
unscathed as & virgin martyr of old over her red-hot plough- 
shares. Nay, the most extraordinary part of the matter is, that 
we are not even allowed to acknowledge the existence of the 
ploughshares, although we know well enough, every one of us, 
that there they are, red and glowing, and that even very good 
fellows who turn out decent membera of society have not escaped 
without burnt skin from the contact. The world of fiction is 
still, for the most part, a nursery and bread-and-butter world. 
Terrible dangers no doubt are described as therein to be met; 
dragons, and ogres, and giants, and strangely wicked people. 
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waiting to devour the' good little boys and girls. But the 
familiar, homely, real, seductive dangers of grown-up human 
life are not to be talked of there. ‘The heroine of the modern 
novel seems always as if she still ought to wear short-clothes and 
trousers with frills round them. Even the downright bad people 
in most novels are not bad as in the ordinary world. They are so 
hopelessly bad that we feel no claim of kindred witli them at all. 
Their wrong-doing affects us not in the least ; it carries no more 
wai-ning or moral to ordinary living human beings than would 
a diatribe against the cruelty of a tiger or the unbridled excesses 
of a shark. The great source of human temptation, and discord, 
and unhappiness affects the romance people not in the least. 
The hero has but one desire in his life— to marry the heroine ; 
and as ho never felt any movement of passion before his eyes 
fell upon her, so having married her, all human weakness, all 
anger, envy, jealousy, selfishness, impatience, are purged 
, thoroughly out of him, and he and his wife are rapt away in a 
roseate cloud from the ken of common-place mortality. The 
women of course have no passions at all. Even the wicked 
women — the harsh stepmothers, and jealous sisters, and heartless 
coquettes — have no pulse whatever in their frames which could 
throb for one moment to an improper emotion. When a girl in 
a modern English novel is seduced, it is always an example of 
the old conventional tale of the tempter and his hapless, guiltless, 
too confiding victim. The victim never, except in some instances 
of rare audacity on the part of the novelist, conduces in the 
slightest towards her own wrong. She is passionless, guileless, 
only to be wept over. Even Charles Dickens's Nancy, who, 
one would think, must have sounded tlie lowest depths, talks 
delightful sentiment, and melts away into refreshing Sunday- 
school piety and pathos. We scarcely rbraomber in a modern 
English novel of note any single instance, except that of Hetty 
in ''Adam Bede,” where a seduced girl is ackno'wledgod to have 
advanced one willing step, and with- her eyes even half open, to- 
wards the ruin which awaited her. We feel convinced that the 
conventional mode of dealing with such subjects, if it has any 
effect whatever, has an influence for evil. There is no good end 
attained by trying to persuade ourselves that women are all incor- 
poreal, angelic, colourless, passionless, helpless creatures, who are 
never to suspect anything, never to doubt anyone, who regard 
the whole end and passion of human life as ethereal, Platonic love, 
and orderly*, parent-sanctioned wedlock. Women have especial 
need, as the world goes, to be shrewd, self-reliant, and strong ; 
and we do all we can in our literature to reader them helpless, im- 
becile, and idiotic. When Charlotte Bronte endeavoured to do 
otherwise, we can all recollect that a prudish scream was raised 
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against her, and genteel virtue affected to be horrified with the 
authoress who drew women and girls endowed with human passion. 
Something of the same kind has been said against the authoress ol 
“Adam J3ode;** and there was a time when a discreet English- 
woman would have bhislied to acknowledge acquaintance even 
witli a cliapter of George Sand. We are so Ihorouglfly im- 
pressed with the conviction that art and morals alike suffer by 
the prudish conventionalities of our present English style, that we 
arc inclined to welcome rebellion against it merely because it is 
rebellion. We are disposed to give a friendly reception to (jeorge 
Meredith and Mrs. Norton, were it for nothing but the mere fact 
that conventionality might be inclined to shriek out against them. 
A Parisian critic lately, when noticing some objections urged 
agtiinst the numerous undraped Graces, and Bacchantes, and 
Nymphs, and Ledasin the soasoiVs Exhibition, drily remarked that 
so long as vast skirts and hoops and spoon-bonnets endured, 
it was a relief li) get a glimpse of the true outlines of womanhood 
under any circumstances. We own to something of a kindred 
f( 3 oling in regard to our Englisli fiction. While it is coldly, stiffly, 
prudishly agreed to paint for us as a rule only such life as might 
i>c lectured in a young ladies' boarding-school, we feel thankful 
to the novelist who has tlie courage to approach some of the great 
problems of existence, and to show us human creatures as we 
know thetn around us, tried by the old passions and quivering with 
the old pains. 
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in. Le TAen, Journal ties Epliaes ll^for^iees dc France. Rev tie 
de la Semaine Chrelicnne, paraissant le Saviedi. (Sous In 
direction de MM. les •Pasteurs Atii. Coquekel, fils, ot 
Etienne Coquerel). Paris. 

rPITE clerical parties wliicli during the last few years have 
X affected or felt an alarm at the supposed undermining of 
Christianity in this country by a few clergymen, have made con- 
stant use, in the place of better argument, of the cry of exploded 
Germanism. It is likely that most of those who repeated the 
cuckoo cry were really unaware of the extent to which Biblical 
criticism and the inquiries into the origin and essence of Chris- 
tianity have recently been carried simultaneously in many parts of 
Europe — more particularly in Holland and in France. Among 
ourselves the re(;ont rapid spread of liberal opinions concerning 
the Bible and Christian doctrine, has been somewhat quickened 
by the attempts made to extinguish Professor Jowett, 1 )r. Williams, 
and Air. Wilson by e])iscopal taboo and ecclesiastical prosecution. 
Very similar, as we expect, will be the result of certain proceed- 
ings of the orthodox Ihotestaiit party in Paris, in the matter of 
Al. Athanase Coq\iercl fils. Tlicse proceedings are recited as 
follows, by an orthodox evangelical person, the Rev. R. Burgess, 
describing himself as lion. Sec. to the Foreign Aid Society, in 
a letter to the Times, dated April 22 : — 

“ On the 2Gth of February last, the Prcsbytoral Council of the Re- 
formed Church of Paris, by a majority of 12 votes to refused to 
renew the license to Al. Coquerel, the younger, as assistant-pastor 
(sulfragaii) in the Coiisistorial Church of Paris, in consequence of his 
public avowal that he doubled the supernatural birth of Chi'ist; tliafc 
the dogmas which were^called fundamental — such as the Trinity, the 
Atonement, the Inspiration of the Scriptures, and such like — were taken 
by him in a sense diametrically opposed to what was called orthodox ; 
that he had spoken with too much admiration of La Vie de Jesus, 
and, as he (Al. Coquerel) dispensed with all that was sn])ernatural 
(miraculous) in the life of Christ, so iiir agreeing with his bosom 
friend, AL Renan, he had a leaning towards the doctrines of the sen- 
timental professor.” 

It is curious enough that one ground of these proceedings is 
alleged to be a too sympathizing review of the work of M. Renan ; 
just as in England the most vehement outcry was raised against 
Dr. Williams for a too sympathizing review of Bunsen. It hay 
given the greatest possible offence that Al. Coquerel, while de- 
claring that he is not a Socinian, should have accorded to 
Socinians the name of Christians. To contend that Bunsen was 
a Christian, though not an Anglican, was a mighty offence in Dr, 
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Williams in the eyes r)f his prosecutor, an intolerance in which he 
was supported by the Jiul^eof the Arches Court, bntnotby the Privy 
Council. It is also wortliy to be noticed that precisely as certain 
cler^rymon in England have contended for their right to maintain 
their opinions as not excluded by the existing formularies of their 
(Jhurch; so IVJ. Coquerel has not desired to make any schism. 
We apprehend, moreover, the resolutions of the Conference above 
mentioned in support of this revocation of M. Coquerel’s licence 
as flssis/nn^-pastor by the Presbyteral Council of Paris amounts 
to no more than a confirmation by an Archbishop in this country 
of a Pishop’s withdrawal of a Curate s licence. If M. Coquerel 
junior had himself been Pasteur^ he could not have been removed 
from his status. The French Protestant Pastors are not bound 
to any Confession of faith, although a certain party desire to 
give eifpct to tlio old Confession of lioelielle. The leaders of 
liberal Christianity, that is of the van of Protestantism, are now 
perfectly aware of the weakness which has heretofore followed 
from repeated schisms, arc on their guard against the narrow dog- 
matism which is liable to ho generated in a sect, and foresee the 
danger of extinguishing Christian life in mere ecclesiastical con- 
troversy. They are determined, if possible, to avail tliomselves 
of the organization of existing Christian Churches — in which 
they have been bred, to which they owe their religions instruc- 
tion, to which 4hcy owe that they have been able to become, ns 
they believe, mere far-seeing than their fathers — tliey are reli 
gionsly anxious to turn these organizations to a better account in 
the future than they have subserved in past times. 

The Eiiglisli people may see reason* to he ashamed of their own 
timidity, when they understand the manner in which the questions 
concerning tlie origin of Christianity hnVe been dealt with by tlie 
liberal Reformed party in France. Undoubtedly this party forms 
as yet but a small minority, even in the Reformed' Church ; hut it is 
organized ; its members, though of difterent shades of opinion, 
co-operate honourably, undeterred by personal considerations, for 
a common object ; they are not like English liberals, both poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical, ready each of them to shuffle out of the 
companionship of another who may he a little more unpopular 
than himself : besides contributing articles from time to time to 
the lievne Germanique et Frangais and to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes — a sufficient evidence of their high position in the lite- 
rary world — they have organs of their own, a weekly journal, 
he Lien, and* the Revue de Theologie, which appears quarterly. 

Till very recently, France had produced nothing worthy of note 
in theology since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Pre- 
viously to that fatal event it was at the head of Protestantism in 
Christian science and inquiry. Then was cut short a develop- 
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ment of criticism and speculation which promised tlie most fruitful 
results to the Reformed Cliurclv Louis Cappell had distinguished 
himself in opposition to the maintenance of a textual inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures. Amyraut had softened the harsher doc- 
trine of predestination and election by his theory of Universalism ; 
and Claude Pajon had maintained the mediate com in uni cation 
of Divine grace. Subsequently, as long as the old regime con- 
tinued, tlie Protestants in France were unable to lift up their 
heads. In the eighteenth (century Catholicism had deistioal and 
materialist antagonists, but no Protestant or Christian adver 
saries. Since IhQj^ the Reformed Church has been allowed to 
reorganize itself in local congregations, and happily without a 
reconstitution of the ancient National Synod. Thus room ha» 
been left for the free growth of the school, or party, of wKIch 
Colani, Scherer, Rcville, the Coquercls, are the priiicipiil orna- 
ments. "J’his party is likely to exercise a lasting iiiHucuce upon 
A\estcrn Christendom. The critical movement in (.lerrnany was 
a professorial one — this is a ministerial one. Colani, the 
Coquercls, and Dr. Reville arc pastors. The movement in Ger- 
many was in great measure speculative or philosophical; the 
French movement is thoroughly and warmly Christian. Its leaders 
shrink before none of the questions raised by the German critics ; 
but they hold with unshaken faith to the conviction that in 
Christianity will be found the religion of the future — that Jesus 
is the final prophet and Redeemer of humanity. A knowledge of 
the positive hold of religion — and especially of the hold upon the 
person of Jesus Christ retained by such divines as Colani and 
Reville — would be most instructive to feeble though high-placed 
ecclesiastics among ourselves — all whose hopes in time and 
eternity as yet stand or ^all with the truth of the story of Noah s 
Ark. 

Nothing of imjiortance has even been attempted in this country 
in reference to the dogma founded on the New Testament, or to 
the history of the New Testament itself. Even Bishop Colenso 
has not ventured to carry his method into that inner inclosurc. 
Yet the ultimi^te question is, whether the New Testament is true, 
or to what extent and in what sense. If the narratives of the 
Gospel history rest on sufficient evidence, criticism may do its 
worst with the Old Testament. Its more astounding prodigies 
will either be acquiesced in as mysteries, into which it can serve 
no good purpose to inquire, or may even be acknowledged to have 
grown out of tradition, poetical amplification, or ojhef infirmities 
of the human instruments of transmission in course of ages. Such 
concessions may be made with a certain plausibility and with per- 
fect safety, though not on the every jot and tittle theory, so long 
as the New Testament and the doctrine founded upon it are bo- 
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lieved to l)e intact and unattackaLle.* There are, moreover, ohviouH 
dilfVroiices between tlio Old Testament and the New Testament lilc- 
ratiive, \vhi(jh app( ar to justify a difference in tlieir treatment, 'fhe 
former spreads as a lihiniry growth over at least many centuries ; 
the latter was all composed, on any supposition, in less than one. 
The former embraces many matters only indirectly, if at all, con- 
nected with the history of religion; the latter is immediately 
concerned throughout, with the most remarkable of all periods in 
the religious liistory ot thc world. Many of the miraculous accounts 
in the Old '1 estament were undoubtedly not written do^'ii, as we 
have iliem, Jor centuries after the events are supposed to have 
happened ; tl^e New Testament histories were recorded within 
about a hundred years. The authorship of the separate books of 
the ()ld Testament is far more uncertain than that of the books of 
the New. Wo cannot attach the books of the prophets to the 
names of the persons to whom they are attributed, with the same 
certainty that we can assign the greater part of the Pauline l‘'.pistlcs 
to St. raid. Tlic books of Kings, Clironieles, Samuel, and 
Judges are confessedly anonymous ; for none of these is there the 
same claim to authorship of known individnuls as belongs to the 
Hynoptic (loapels, however deficient that may be. Nor again is 
there evidence that the Vcntnteuch was attributed to Moses for 
many Imndred ’years; while there is evidence that the fourth Gospel 
was attributed to St. John about the middle or third ([uarter of 
the second Cliristian century. Hence the dogmatic parly ha\o a 
strong line of inner defence in the New Testament, oven after 
being driven from tlie position of th/3 plenary inspiration of the 
Old. So long as they tu'c not assailed on the ground itself of the 
New' Testament, they may, witli considerable plausibility, assume 
that even if the Old were untrustworthy in many particulars, the 
same does not hold good of the New. 

Nothing effectually bearing on this discussion has been ad- 
vanced by any liberal Biblical critic or theologian, in our own 
country, to whom the English people would attend ; and notwith- 
standing the value of recent legal openings to the English clergy, 
and notwithstanding the logical importance, as premisses, of certain 
positions which they have made good, we do not see any imme- 
diate prospect of much progress in that direction by our clergy- 
men. We therefore think it may be useful to direct attention to 
what has been done by persons in a very similar position abroad, 
and whose mettiod of treatment is more congenial than that of 
some German critics to our English modes of thought. 

Confining our notice of the principal results at which the Stras- 
bourg theologians have arrived strictly to the New Testament, they 
may be distributed under three heads I. Concerning the Books 
of the New Testament ; II. Concerning the testimony of the B ooks 
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to historical facts and their valne as evidence ; III. Concerning 
the theological or religious inferences which may follow from 
such facts as shall appear to bo established. 

I. The origin and formation of the New Testament writings 
have been treated in the works, Nos. f and 5 at the head of this 
article, and in various contributions to the Strasbourg Reviews. 
These inquiries are, of course, carried far beyond what is usually 
understood by a critical determination of the (hinon of the New 
Testament, 'fho ascertaining a book of Scripture to be (Janonical 
as distinguislajd from A 2 )ocrvphal has an imj)ortanco in the 
Romish controversy ; but then^ is no didercncc between Roman 
(bitholies and Protestants as to which books make up the Now 
Testament. Nor again, in such inquiries as tliose we have in view, 
does the ascertaining a ^Scripture to he Canonical imply, as many 
Protestants think, that it junst be infallible in all its statements 
either of fact or doctrine. Such an assumption or definition of 
the word (binonical, loads the inquiry into a cid-de-sac. Kven if 
that assumption were involved in snchexpn'ssions ns KhKavov idfiiva 
piliXia, which it is not, Protestants, on their own principles, 
ought to demur to it, for they do not recognise any infallible 
authority outsicb; of Scriptiu'e which could proiionnce Scri^iture 
itself to be infallible. The reception of the Christian hooks im- 
l)lies a certain verdict or ojiinion of Christians at given times and 
places ; if such opinion went even to the extemt that the books 
were of iufallible authority, it could not make them so to those 
who tliought otherwise at other times and places. The only facts 
thereby established would he the facts of tlie reception and esti- 
mation of the books at certain dates. Now the word Canonical 
itself, from wliich so much is sometimes inferred, was not even 
the word used in tlie ^really primitive period to designate the 
genuine books of the Old and New '1 estarnent. The word was 
homologoumena^, acknowledged or received. The Canon Ecclesi- 
asticus of the ante-Nicene period, was either the Rule of Faith 
found in the assumed unison of the Prophetic and Apostolic 
Inspiration ; or the custom of the Church ; or the Hegida Fidei, 
that is, the traditional creed.* Canon and Canonical are iirst 
found to designate the books of the J3ible in a festal letter of 
Athanasius (A® 8H0) ; and the custom of so designating the Bible 
is traceable with great probability to the general settlement of the 
books of IScripture in consequence o^ the collection of them which 
Constantine authorized Eusebius to make, and of which he was 
to procure lifty copies to be fairly transcribed for the use of the 
Churches.t The notion of authority which came* to be implied in, 
the word Canonical was thus as much Imperial as Divine. 

* See Creducr, Qescbiclite d. Neu-testamealliche Kanon. 1860, pp. 103, 10^. 
f Eoseb., in Yit. Constant. 4. 36 ^ Gredncr, pp. 207-212; ileuss. 
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It was, however, only by degrees that the scriptures of the New 
Testament were defined by sepatation from other Christian 
writings — were set on the snme footing as the books of the Old, 
an eminence which none of them claim for themselves, and were 
regarded as embodying the teaching of the Apostles. It is, more- 
over, clear that the Gospel, in whatever it consisted, was at first 
orally transmitted. The first believers, looking to an early return 
of their Master, to usher in the “ restitution of all things,*’ the 
Kingdom of Heaven, or the Millcnnian reign, had no anxiety or 
need, as they thought, even to record the acts of his first mani- 
festation, or to form a code out of his teaching. And they con- 
tinued to consider the orally transmitted word as of more value 
than the written, even after this expectation had been disappointed. 
Papias did not think he derived so much benefit from books as 
from the living voice of those still surviving ciders who had 
heard the Apostles. (Euseb. H. E. b. iii. c. J39.) Papias himself 
was a companion of Polycarp, but does not profess fo have known 
any of the Apostles. He must be set in the first half of the 
second century, and therefore long after the supposed com- 
position of the first three Gospels, and considerably after that 
of the fourth, if it were written before the year 100. Put none 
of our present Gospels seem to have been known to him. He 
speaks of Matthew “ having compiled the sayings of the Lord in 
the Hebrew (Syro-Chnldaic) language**; and of Mark, the com- 
panion of Peter, having “set down the words and deeds of Jesus, 
though not in ordei'," as he heard the preaching of the Apostle. 
Such a description does not tally with cither of ourfirsttwo Gospels. 
Our first Gospel contains, undoubtedly, a preponderance of dis- 
courses of the liOrdjbut not discourses exclusively ; and the present 
Gospel of Mark does pretend to present a continuous history. 
Papias, ns reported by Eusebius, makes no allusion whatever to 
Luke or John as authors or compilers of the Lord's history. We 
cannot, therefore, suppose Papias to have been acquainted with 
any of our Gospels in their present form : and even if be were ac- 
quainted with any of them, he preferred, as be states, to collect the 
accounts which were still orally transmitted, as more to be relied 
on than those which were written down. In his selection of his 
material from such sources for the composition of his perished 
work Expositions of the Lord's Discourses^ he, no doubt, ex- 
hibited an entire want of judgment, as appears by what is reported 
of him both by Eusebius and Ireneeus. But the fact remains that 
a person of some eminence, coming so near the Apostolic times, 
brought up in the school of the Apostle John, and apparently 
intimate with John the Presbyter, should either have been igno- 
rant of, or have ignored, all of our now existing Gospels — 
and especially the third and fourth, one of which was expressly 
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designed to present the Lord's history in a more accurate and 
orderly narrative than others had been able to set forth ; and 
the last, which has been so constantly held as supplying all that 
^\as still necessary to be recorded of the Gospel history. More- 
over, if Papias was ignorant of our existing Gospels, it seems 
hard to avoid the inference that John the Presbyter and Poly 
carp must have been ignorant of them before him. 

The inference irom this silence on the part of Papias and the 
Apostolic men does not certainly go so far as to disprove the 
existence of some Apostolic element in tlie four Gospels ; but it 
does go so far as to show, that if extant then in their present 
form, they were not as yet universally received, or held to be 
of Apostolic, miKili less of divine, authority in all their parts. It 
will be scon, at all events, how entirely the chain of evidence is 
broken which would connect the Gospels as we have them with 
the four persons whose names they boar. The testimony of 
.Justin used to be appealed to, but it is entirely defeclive. lie 
wrote between the years 140 and 100. lie speaks of the Memoirs 
oj the Apostles, and says that they recorded everything concern- 
ing Jesus Christ — that these memoirs are called Gospels — but 
he nowhere (piotos a Gospel by the name of any of our Gospels, 
nor docs he speak of them as four in number; he cites the 
Gospel ; his citations (jorrespond most nearly with our own 
Matthew’s Gospel, but ho appears to have employed a Gospel 
nearly resembling what was afterwards known as Tatian’s Diaiessa- 
ron. There is no suflicient evidence that he was acquainted with 
the fourth Gospel, though he makes a few references to the words 
of the Lord corresponding incompletely with passages which may 
now be found in it. It amounts therefore to this. We liavc no 
right to assort any one^of our Gospels to be the work of an eye- 
witness of the events which it relates. Tlie identification of the 
persons of the authors wdiolly fails; and the absence of external 
evidence is not supplied by the internal structure and composition 
of the writings themselves ? It is not likely that any criticism 
will ever arrive at a complete solution of the many questions 
which arise uj)on a comparison even of the first three Gospels ; 
but it may be observed that as “ difliculties,” they must bo in- 
finitely more embarrassing to the believer in an infallibly inspired 
Scripture than to the critic who approaches the documents as a 
natural human growth. They are consistent with the natural, 
inconsistent with the supernatural. The failure, however, of any 
one hypothesis hitherto offered to account for all the»phenomena, 
the differences as well as the coincidences, which characterize the 
Gospels, is now generally acknowledged. Neither as to the order 
of composition will a single hypothesis suffice — such as that Mark 
abridged Matthew, or Matthew amplified Mark ; for there are 
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passages in Mark containing more details than the corresponding 
ones in Matthew, as well as vice versa. And if the author of the 
third (lospcl wrote third, or after the two former, how came he to 
omit many passages, particularly Matt. xiv. — xvi. 12, in a 
work which professes to present an exact and complete account. 
In fact, as M. Nicolas observes {Etudes Critiques, p. (Kl) : — 

“ In whatever order wo place the Synoptics, whatever combination 
we adopt, it will always be evident that they who wrote subsequently 
do not relate all the facts recited by those who wrote before them. On 
any system of inutual dependence of the Gospels, these can only bo 
considered as omissions, and admit of no satislactory e.\planation. 
-Upon this rock the hypothesis of dependence will always be wrecked.” 

Eiclihorn s supposition of a primitive Gospel fails to account 
for the (lillcrencos, and still more for omissions. Marsh’s compli- 
cated theory required the existence of eight different documents, 
translations, or revisions : it is conlirmed by no external evidence, 
and fails to account completely for all the phenomena. It is 
scarcely supposable that so many written sources should have 
left no trace in history. Hence a greater probability attaches 
to the supposition of oral sources of the {Synoptic Gospels. It is 
evident from the preface to the third Gospel, that the written 
histories preceding it were derived by tradition from the original 
eye-witnesses ; and we have found Ihipias, at a time when the 
oral tradition and the written accounts existed side by side, pre- 
ferring the authority of the oral tradition. But another element 
must necessarily he allowed for, along with the two preceding : 
that is, the tendency or special purpose of the actual compilers 
of the Gospels. It has constantly been acknowledged that a 
polemical or doctrinal purpose presided over the composition of 
the fourth Gospel ; and the same thing has, in fact, been admitted 
when it is said that the first Gospel was designed for the use of 
the Palestinian Jews ; the second, or Petrine Gospel, for the use 
of the Latins ; the third, or Paulino Gospel, for the service of the 
Greeks. M. Nicolas attributes little influence to literary design ; 
yet it ought not to be wholly excluded from consideration. The 
result of the whole discussion, as far as it has yet been carried, is 
at least to show that no one simple cause can be assigned, ade- 
quate to account for the appearances of the Gospel writings. 
And, saysM. Nicolas: — 

“ None of our Synoptic Gospels is original ; they all belong to a 
secondary deposit of the Christian life, even to a third stratum, if we 
take into account the previous tradition. Everything shows us that 
at first Christianity was propagated by oral tradition and not by writ- 
ings. Undoubtedly this tradition soon gave birth to writings, but it 
does not appear that these writings, of which a certain number were 
known to Luke, were identical withN)ur Gospels. Fragmentary and 
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incomplete, they served for a transition between the oral tradition and 
our existing Gospels, tlic aim of which is to embrace the whole life of 
Jesus, and which thereby caused those preceding undertakings to be 
forgotten.” — 123. 

TJiurfthe first il:reo Gospels liiive no pretension to being ori- 
ginal works : they are reproductions and combinations of previous 
fragmentary compositions, themselves founded on tradition. The 
fourth Gospel is of a distinct character. It has the appearance 
of being, for ilie most part, homogeneous — of liaving proceeded, 
with some exceptions, from a single author; aiul there is claimed 
for it, and according to some it claims for itself, to he the work 
of the Api)stl(3 John. It tliercfore must stand much higher or 
much lower, as eviden(^c, than the other Gospels. If it was 
tli(' production of the Apostle, it was the production of an eye- 
witri(*ss of the events which it relates, which cannot ho said of 
any other of the Gospels as we now have tluun. If it was not the 
production of the Apostle who is supposed to have hecn present 
at the transactions it narrates, and yet claims to be his ])rodnc- 
iioii, il is less worthy of credit than the writings which have been 
founded on tradition : they may not bo true, and yet not bo in- 
tonlionally false ; the first three Gospels may he more or less un- 
historical, but are not on that account to bo termed lictitious. 
'J'hu Gospel according to John, if it he not by John, is not only 
unhistorical but fictitious. Of course, lliero must be borne in 
mind a double aspect or character of this Gospel: a large portion is 
directly speculative or doctrinal, other portions arc, in appearance 
at least, primarily historical. We are not now concerned imme- 
diately with the obviously doctrinal parts of the Gospel ; and it 
must he allowed that .they might convey true doctrine, or bo true 
theoretically, even though the historical parts of the Gospel were 
fictitious : the/iiscourses, moreover, which are put in the mouth 
of Jesus himself might contain true views of his person, even 
though he never uttered them. Nevertheless, where these doctrinal 
views do not approve themselves as self-evidenced on tlieir enun- 
ciation, or aye not otherwise confirmed ; where they are mystical 
and obscure, we can only take them as the views of the writer. 
Nor if the veracity of the rest of the narrative be disputable can 
we attach any special importance to the circumstance that certain 
discourses are put into the mouth of Jesus himself : for this may 
well be no more than an artifice of composition, or literary form, 
whereby the author delivets his own conception concerning the 
indwelling of the divine in the humanity of Jesus Christ. For all 
purposes, therefore, the inquiry into the date and authorship of the 
fourth Gospel becomes of the profoundest interest. We have 
seen that Fapias, as far as reported by Eusebius, makes no allu- 
sion to any Gospel by John, or to John having written anything. 
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The absurdities related by Irenajus concerning tljo Millennial! 
vines, and things of that sort, as having been derived by I’apias 
through tradition from St. John, can in no way be connected with 
such a composition as the fourth Gospel, though they may have 
some connexion with the grosser Jewish expectation of an earthly 
paradise to be found in the Revelation. It is equally unaccount- 
able that Justin, whose opinions concerning the divine Reason or 
Logos had so much affinity to those which we meet with in the 
fourth Gospel, shf)uld never have cited it, or even mentioned any 
writing by the name of John. The earliest recognition of the 
Gospel of St John, that we know of, is that by the heretic ITcra- 
cleon {circa a.d. 150), who is said by Origen to have written com- 
ments upon it. Hence it would seem not unlikely that Justin 
purposely avoided referring to a book which must have been 
known to him. In that case, what the Gospel gains in aiui(juity 
it loses ill reputation or authority. Theophilus of Antioch is 
indeed the first orthodox writer who speaks of the Apostle John 
as the author of the fourth Gospel. M. Rcuss (p. 100) tliinks 
that this does not amount to a disproof of the authorship, which 
certainly it does not, though it must be admitted, we think, to 
throw serious doubts upon it. He points out that the Gnos- 
tic writers had already employed it for their own purposes, which 
may account for the silence respecting it on the orthodox side 
till so late in the second century. It is true we may thus pre- 
sume the Gospel to have existed for a consitlerable period before 
we have express mention of it, but wo are not thereby enabled to 
attach it with any greater certainty to its supposed author. 

Here we should take notice of the remarkable fragment which 
is known by the name of Muratori. It was discovered by that 
celebrated antiquary in the convent of Bobbio, in Piedmont, 
and is now in the Royal Library of Turin. It is in the Latin 
language, showing African forms, and in a handwriting of the 
8th or 9th century, of the Scoto-Irish type of that period ; it is 
therefore a transcript, but the approximate date of the original 
is determined from internal evidence. It consists of eighty-hve 
lines, being defective by a line or two at the commencement and 
a line or two at the end ; but these defects existed in the original 
from which the copy was taken. It is not properly called the 
Canon of Muratori, because, as we have said, in the period to 
which the original belonged that term was not used to designate 
the official list of the Kew Testament writings, and the title now 
at the head of the fragment belongs to*the age of the transcript. 
The books enumerated are the Gospels [of Matthew, Mark,] 
Luke, and John; the Acts attributed to Luke; the Epistles of 
Paul^ in the following order — % Corinthians, Ephesians, Philip- 
pieins, Colossians, Galatians, 2 Thessalonians, Romans, Philemon, 
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Titus, 2 Timothy: the Epistles to the liaodiccnns and to the Alex- 
andrians (possibly the existihg Epistle to the Hebrews), are said 
to be falsely attributed to l^aiil ; the Epistle of Jude, two of 
John (or ascribed to John in his honour), the Apocalypse of 
John, and likewise of Peter: to which is added: — “llermas 
lately, in our own time, wrote the Pastor in the city of Home, 
when Pius the bishop, his brother, occupied the scat of the 
Church at Rome, and therefore it ought to ho read, but it cannot 
be published to idle people in the Church, either among the 
Prophets complete in number, or among the Apostles, to the end 
of time.’ * Pius, Rishop of Rome, who was succeeded by Anicetus, 
appears to have died about the year a.d. 157 ; the nnperrime tern- 
porihuft nostiis conacripnt supposes a certain lapse of years ; and 
this, tlic earliest list of the received books of the New Testa- 
ment, may therefore he reasonably assigned to the date circa 
A.D. 170. Renss observes, that this list describes the eccle- 
sijjstii^al usage as to the Christian hooks in the compiler’s 
day, hut that it does not pretend to be an authorized list. Eor 
the purpose wc liave in view in our present remarks, that 'is 
not important. Wc find it to he a list of about the year J70, 
recognising as then received the principal books of the New 
Testament as ^ve now liave them. The omission of some hooks 
— as the second of Peter, the Epistle of St. dames, and that to the 
IIchrewR — may cause a difficulty to those who imagine some kind 
of infallibility and divine completeness to belong to the collec- 
tion, as such, of the Scriptures afterwards termed Canonical ; or 
to those persons who would find many texts serviceable for 
dogmatical purposes withdrawn from them by the absence of the 
last-named Epistle. Wc are, however, for our present object, iu 
search of evidence aS to the existence of those books on which 
the belief of the Gospel history can bo founded, at the nearest 
date to which* we can bring them to tlie supposed history itself ; 
and we are now concentrating our attention principally on the 
fourtli Gospel. It may fairly be supposed that since it is 
enumerated in the Muratorian fragment, being of the date of 
170, it milst have been current and currently attributed to 
St. John some time, say twenty years, previously. This earliest 
tradition about the fourth Gospel is, however, remarkable. It 
says : — “ Of the fourth Gospel, John of the number of the 
disciples [was the author] ; to his fellow- disciples and bishops 
exhorting him, he said — ‘ Fast with me to-day for three days, 


* Pastorem vero nunerrime temporibas nostris in nrbe Roma Herma con- 
scripsit sedente cathedra urbis Rnmm, Pio episcopo fratre ejus et ideo ,legi 
quidem eura op&tet sed publican vero in ecclesia popiilo neque inter pro- 
fetas completum numero neque inter Apostolos in finem temporum potest. 
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and whatever shall he revealed to every one of us, we will mutually 
relate/ The same night it was revealed to Andrew of the Apostles, 
that, under the revision of all, Johh should describe all things in 
his own name.”* 

The legendary character of this statement deprives it of all 
worth as an historical evidence, beyond the fact that when it was 
originally penned, the fourth Gospel vras received in the Roman 
or North African Church as John’s. That the origin of the 
Goa])el was such as i*i here described is inconsistent with other 
traditions, and the supcruaturul intervention appealed to implies 
on the part of the writer a consciousness of weakness or uncer- 
tainty in the claim which he is evidently anxious to enforce. We 
arc thus, however, brought to the middle of the second century 
for the first mention of John as the author of the fourth Gospel 
hy any orthodox author ; for we may concede the author of the 
iragincnt to have been such. And we are then mot by the ex- 
pressive silence of Ihipias and Justin, and of all the Apostolic 
heathers ; so that ns far as existing evidence goes, the authorship 
of John is grounded in a mere legend. 

The fragfneiit goes on ; — 

And therefore although difierent principles be taught in each of 
the Gospels, it differs notlnng to the faith of believers, since hy one 
ruling spirit are derlarod in all of them, all things concerning his 
nativity, his passion, his resurrection, his conversation with his 
disciples, and concerning his twofold advent — first, in humility de- 
spised, which is past; secondly, illustrious in royal power, which is 
to come. What wonder, therefore, if John constantly putsfoith also 
in his Epistles as to each, saying concerning himself—* Tliat which we 
have seen with our eyes, and lieard wdth our cars, and our hands have 
handled, these things have we written* ? For so he professes himsidf 
not only a beholder, hut also a hearer, hut ^Iso a writer of all the 
wonders of the Lord in order.”* 

There is still another passage in the Muratorinu fragment which 

* Qiiarti Evangeliorum Johannes ex discipulis. Cohortantibus condisci- 
pulis et episcopis suis dixit : Conjejunate inihi hodie triduo ct quod cuique 
fucrit revelatuin, alterutrum nobis cuiirremus. Ejidcrn nocte revelatum Aiidrere 
ex Apostolis, ut recoguoscentibus cunctis Johannes suo nonvnecuncta dcscri- 
beret. 

t Et idco licet varia singulis evangcliorunj principia doceantur, nihil tamen 
differt credentium fidei, cum uno ac principali spiritu declai*ata sint in omnibus 
orAnia de uativitate, de passione, dc resurrectionc, de conversatione cum dis< 
cipulis suis, ac de gemiuo ejus adventu, primo in humiliiate despeefus, quod 
fuit, sccundo potestatc regali prmclarus, quod futumm est. Quid ergo mirum, 
si Johannes tain constanter singula ctiam in epistolis suis proferat dicens in 
semetipsum ; qutt vidimus oculis noslris et auribus audivimus^ et manus nostra 
palmverunt^ hac scripsimus. Sic euim non solum visorem, sed et auditorcin, 
sea et scriptorem omnium mirabilium domini per ordinem profitetur. 

. % 
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deserves remark for our present purpose. It spenks of two 
Epistles of John as received in the Church, written, like tho Wis- 
dom of Solomon, in his honour.* Even if these Epistles be the 
second and third which go by the name of John, it shows the 
feeling of the writer, that it would not be any dishonour to the 
Apostle that a writing should be supposititiously attributed to 
him, nor any discredit to the writing, if it were in itself good. It 
would be absurd to suppose that the authors of tlie great number 
of books current at one time under the names of the Apostles 
were intentionally falsifiers, or were esteemed to be falsifiers, either 
in their invention of circumstances which they narrate as history, 
or in entitling their compositions by some known and honoured 
nauK'S. Al. Nicolas thinks the appellation of Presbyter, assumed 
by the writer of the second and third Epistles, may fairly suggest 
to us the author both of the first Ejiistlc and of the (iospel, and that 
lie is no other than the second John of Ephesus, or .lolin tho Pres 
byter, who may have derived some informution concerning the 
words and deeds of Jesus from John tho A])osilc ; hut who made 
it subservioni to his own theology and modified it accordingly. 
Wc come, however, back to this, that we have no reliable external 
evidence io tho existence of the fourth Gospel much before, if at 
all before, the middle of tho second century. The internal evi- 
dence, if it may so be called, which is presented by expressions 
such as — “ This is the disciple that wrote these tilings,^' — “ lie 
that saw it bare record,** — leave it still uncertain whctlicr, if they 
imply the iirst person, they are not written by one who is assuming 
a character ; and whether they do not refer to a third person, that 
is, to another person than the reporter or transcriber. In any 
case they cannot be taken as guaranteeing more than their im- 
mediate context, not the whole Gospel, nor all the particular 
narratives contained in it. 

II. Thus the greatest uncertainty hangs over the authorship of 
all the Gospels ; they cannot be apjiealed to as conveying to us evi- 
dence of eye-witnesses, and the question arises whetlicr there is to 
he gathered from them sufficient proof for the truth of the Gospel 
history taken as a whole, or for any of it, or for what part of it. 
And here, to the English mind, the question will at once present 
itself in this shape, — Is there sufficient evidence for the miracles ? 
Then will he asked whether, if the miraculous part of tho narratives 
were excepted and taken out, any consistent residuum would he 
left ; whether anything which ought to be called the Christian 

* Epistola sane Judee et superscrictio [snperscriptione, or siiperscripti, or 
supcrscriptsc] Johanuis duas [dusc] in Catholica habentur et [ut] sapientia 

Saiomonis ab aniicis in bouorom ipsias scripta. 
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reli|];ion would then remain ? It will at once be admitted that a 
difforent kind or amount of evidence is re([uisite to produce a con- 
viction of any event of an unusual kind having really taken place 
from that which would suffice to satisfy us of the occurrence of a 
transaction dovetailing into ordinary history, and paralleled in our 
ordinary experience. We may waive any abstract discussion con- 
cerning the conceivableness of miracle ; we need not even 
attempt a strict definition of the word ; we may omit for a while 
to distinguish between various kinds of alleged facts which may 
be comprehended under that term ; but we must, in all reasonable- 
ness, require more evidence for the occurrence of an extraordinary 
than for the occurrence of some common fact. That one should 
by exposure to inclement weather catch cold and die, would bo 
beli(‘ved on the mere asseilion of any other disinterested person ; 
such assertion would go but little way towards the proof of a 
resuscitation after death. And wdicn the Gospel history is in- 
quired into seriously in this country, it will be approached for the 
purpose of verification, particularly as to its miraculous part, 
according to the laws of evidence; not, we think, willi an assump- 
tion beforehand that miracle is irnpossihlo, but, on tlie other haiid, 
without an assumption that miracles are to bo expected. 

Now, with such a prospect before ourselves, let ns see how the 
Strasbourg theologians have dealt with this question of miracle. 
We shall find that they have thrown it altogether into the back- 
ground. They have, no doubt, at least some of them, when touching 
upon it, approached it under a certain a priori bias from their 
peculiar Christology. This Christology was of an Arian type, not 
dissimilar from the Christology of Channing, or of that which is 
known as the Groningen School in Holland. They started from 
the assumption that a perfection is rightly attributed to Jesus, 
which entitles him to he called the God-man, or as the French 
phrase is, VHomme-Dieu; and consequently an ‘effluence or force 
may be supposed to belong to so excellent a nature, capable of 
producing effects which to others would be miraculous, but which 
with him might not imply an immediate operation of God Him- 
self. “The difference to us,” says M. Colani, between the 
natural and the supernatural is little else than that between the 
ordinary and the extraordinary.” He considers it easily conceiv- 
able that a perfectly holy person might have read the heart of 
Nathanael, understood at a glance the history of the woman of 
Samaria, ayid drawn after him by an irresistible call Levi and the 
other disciples. From such a nature bethinks healing influences 
may have proceeded, even so as to affect sick persons at a distance ; 
but at the same time that such things are supposable, and even 
congruous to the pei§pn of Jesus, they yet require to be established 
by a sufficient positive evidence. Another class of effects, more 
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strictly speaking miraculous, are those said to have been pro- 
duced by the Saviour upon, inanimate nature ; and another 
class still, of direct interventions from above, as in the Incar- 
nation and Resurrection. “ The first consideration hero,*’ says 
M. Colani, “ is whether such interventions were necessary, for 
if they were not necessary it is not snpposable they should have 
taken place.” And he goes on, — “ Among the several miracles 
which I have mentioned, there is one which seems altogether un- 
necessary — that is, the miraculous nativity ; another which seems 
indispensable, namely, the Resurrection.” The former,’* lie says, 
“ because it is not proved that the God-man could not be born 
naturally ; the latter, because that miracle was necessary to recover 
the courage of the eleven ; if they had continued in their despair 
Jesus would have died in vain, and the miracle was therefore re- 
quired.” Rut he adds — which we will give in his own words * 

“ Piirtout aillcurs, il n’y a que la critique historiqiic qui ait le 
droit de prononcer, ct iei m^me die serait fibre de contester la resur- 
rection si die parvenait a expliqucr d’une autre inaniero le reviremeut 
subit et radical quo s’est 0 [) 6 re chez lea disciples peu de temps apres 
la niort du Majtrc. Une parcille tentative de la critique n’aurait 
rieii d’alannant pour le chrcticn. Car on ne saurait trop le repeter : 
cent miracles cle plus ou de nioins n’ajoutent en iii retranclient un 
seal trait a la personne du Seigneur, 11 est not-ro Sauvour, qu’il soit 
rcste ou non dans le tombeau ; ce qiil Tel^ve au-dessus de nous, e’est 
autre chose qu’un evciiement merveilleux arrive a son corps, e’est son 
atne, e’eat sa saintote, c’ost son union parfaitc avec J)icu. En un mot, 
si le miracle de la r 6 .surrection a etc necessaire pour que I’Evangile 
trouvat un echo dans I’esprit timor 6 des apotres et parvint ainsi juaqu* 
k nous, le miracle a eu lieu. S’il n’a pas eu lieu, e’est qu’il n’etait 
pas necessaire ct que la puisaance spiritudle du Seigneur a sufli pour 
rdever Ics disciples de l^ur consternation, et faire briller son amour k 
travers tons les si5dcs. Dans Tun et dans I’autre cas, I'Evangile rcste — 
puisque nous le possedons.” — (Mevue de Thcoloyie, voL xi. p. 10(5, 
Aout, 1855.) 

In approaebing any examination of the Gospel miracles, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the diflerence in character and struo- 
turc of the .first three and of the fourth Gospels : for each 
miracle must be examined by itself. We are perusing 
miraculous narratives in a book which has been combined out of 
pre-existing materials which are not before us, wdiich has been 
revised and re-handled we know not how many times, in which 
we know not how much or how little may be attributed, and at 
how many removes, to the person whose name it bdars ; in fact, 
in a book which cannot be attached to the person of a known 
author, of whose qualifications as a historian we might be 
capable of judging ; as to which we neith^ know the last editor 
or compiler of the whole, nor the original TOter of any single part. 

[Vol. LXXXII. No. OLXI.]— Nbw Sbbibs, Vol. XXVL No, I. F 
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"VVe must therefore make allowance for this uncertainty concerning 
tlie channel of transmission, and ^must also allow for the eliect 
upon the history of the preconceived opinions of tliose through 
wliose hands it has passed. Nor if we meet with a story 
occurring in more than one of the Gospels, does it follow that 
we Imvo any increased or confirmatory evidence — it may be a 
case of one and the same tradition or report coming round 
through different channels — merely repeated echoes of a single 
Voice. If we adopt even the theory of Eichhorn or Bishop 
Marsh, or any of the most conservative possible, concerning the 
composition and structure of the Synoptics as we have them, we 
find that we lose entirely everything like a personal voucher to the 
actual occurrence of any single matter of fact. On the other hand, 
it is a satisfaction to know that as wo lose all personal voucher we 
are free from all necessity of imputing personal falsification, or 
even personal misunderstanding and prejudice. And there may 
have been, or must be supposed to have been, a basis of reality, 
either of fact or of thought, round which the relations as they 
have come down to us have gathered. But the case of the fourth 
Gospel is different. It is asserted for it, if it does not assert for 
itselii that it is the work of an eye-witness ; how will it bear out 
the conception of a miraculous revelation in the life of Jesus ? 

In investigating the evidence for the Gospel miracles, with 
special reference to the fourth Gospel, it must be conqoded on- 
the one hand that when mention is made of miracles in the mass, 
or in a general way (ii. 23, iii. 2), no material is offered for 
examination ; on the other, that if particular miracles be suffi- 
ciently established it is supposable enough others may have 
occurred though not recorded in their details. In other words, the 
investigation is necessarily limited to Ihose cases in which 
material for it has been supplied. Now the specific miracles 
related in the fourth Gospel, excepting the resurrection of Jesus 
himself, are found to be only seven in number. I . The turning 
water into wine, c. ii. ; 2. The recovery of the nobleman’s son at 
Capernaum, c. iv. ; 3. The restoration of the lame man at the 
Pool of Bethesda, c. v. ; 4. The walking on the. water, c. v. ; 

5. The feeding five thousand with five loaves and two fishes, c. vi. ; 

6. The giving of sight to a man born blind, c. ix. ; 7. The 
raising of Lazarus, c. xi. 

1. There is no satisfactory way of introducing the miracle at 
Cana into the frame-work of the history as given in the other 
Gospels. It is not possible to reconcile the accounts given of 
the calling of the disciples in the two first Gospels and in the 
fourth. In John, they come spontaneously to Jesus; in Matthew 
and Mark, they are s^inoned ; but in the Synoptics the Temp« 
tation of the forty d^s follows immediately upon the Baptism of 
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Jesus; then he hears of the imprisonment of John, goes from 
Juda3a into Galilee, begins to^^reach, and then calls his disciples 
(Matt iv.). In the fourth Gospel the sequel of events is this : 
1. John baptizing in Bethabara, i. 10-28; 2. “the next day' 
his testimony to Jesus, ver. 29-35 ; 3. “Again the next day” two 
disciples of John, hearing him call Jesus the Lamb of God, follow 
Jesus, ver. 35-42 ; 4. “ The day following ' the call of Philip and 
Nathanael, ver. 43-51; 5. “And the third day there was a 
marriage in Cana of Galilee,” apparently within a week of the 
baptism of Jesus, and before John is cast into prison. 

But let us consider the account of the miracle itself at Cana of 
Galilee somewhat in detail. There are no names given of the 
parties to the feast, nor particular description of locality : the 
picture has no background to it. No reason is assigned, of ac- 
quaintance or intimacy, for the invitation of Jesus and his large 
party of disciples, nor any explanation of the presence of his 
motlier ; no accessories are undesignedly thrown in ; all is 
blank, until a want of wine occurs. Mary is represented as 
entertaining an expectation that in some way her son would 
supply the deficiency ; her interference is met with a certain 
amount of rebuke, but a direction is given by him to the servants 
to fill some large vessels with water. From the great capacity 
of these vessels this proceeding must have attracted attention 
and have occuj)ied some time. “They filled them up to the brim.” 
Another direction was given by Jesus to the servants, to draw out 
and bear to the governor of the feast. What followed was 
known to tlie servants only ; but we have not their evidence. 
Whether they really drew out wine, where they had poured in 
water, or whether, without contradicting Jesus, they produced 
wine from some other source, we have no opportunity of knowing 
— even on the supposition that the story was written by John. 
The mother indeed and the disciples of Jesus were anticipating 
something wonderful, and connected the production of the wine 
with his directions to the servants. But the rest of the company 
do not appear to have done anything of the kind. They had all 
known of the deficiency of wine, for it was talked about ; they 
had all heard the words of Jesus; they had all witnessed 
the proceedings of the servants ; but they expressed no 
wonder at the production of the fresh supply. On the contrary, 
the two most important persons in the assembly evidently shared 
no opinion of a miraculous intervention. The president of the 
feast compliments the bridegroom upon the excellence of the 
reserve with which he had sui'prised his friends : the bridegroom, 
thus publicly appealed to, says nothing of his having had no re- 
serve, or of his wine having been all alike, ^r of the fresh wine 
being unlike and better than his own, of which he must have been 
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as capable of judging as liis friend. The servants do not come 
forward with their knowledge of the extent and description of 
the original supply, or the source of the supplemental quantity : and 
the flat issue of the whole is that'* his discijdes believed on him.” 
There is, of course, the greatest difficulty in conceiving a miracle of 
transubstantiation — of the substitution of one chemical aggi'egate 
for another without any process. It is not a difficulty at all about 
power, or omnipotence ; it is a question whether 2 + 2 can be = »5. 
The difficulty is not solved by observing that the same power which 
can make vines grow and grapes ripen can make wine without 
them ; or, as with another miracle, which can cause com to grow 
for the supply of the daily bread of millions, can multiply a few 
loaves for the need of some thousands. This is to confound appli- 
cation with interpretation. The miracle is not to be resolved into 
a mere increment offeree. Wine is an artificial product, depending 
on human manipulations. There was no human manipulation 
on this occasion : the product, therefore, on the supposition of a 
miracle, could not have been wine, but a liquid like wine; the whole 
ends in something very much like a make-believe. Now, if wc add 
to these considerations the uncertainty of the date of composition 
of this book, which none put at much less than seventy years 
after the event narrated, and the uncertainty of authorship — what 
have we which can be called evidence for the event — what have 
we which can at all outweigh the enormous improbability of’ 
an exeilion of Almighty power, for a trivial and incomplete issue 
at the best ? 

2. The miracle of the recovery of the nobleman’s son could 
only be substantiated upon the evidence of the father, which we 
do not possess ; moreover it may be resolved into a coincidence, 
or into a superior knowledge on the part of Jesus. We are not 
told anything as to what the sickness was, or whether it was really 
of such" kind as would usually be mortal; and on the whole, the 
facts are too obscure for judgment. 

3. The third miracle is encumbered with additional complica- 
tions; how could a writer say, “There is at Jerusalem, in the 
sheep-market,” &c., long after the ruin of Jerusalem : it is the 
slip, most probably, of a person not only then distant from Jeru- 
salem, but who had never seen it at all : the absurdity about the 
angel troubling the water is so great that even the orthodox 
English commentator, Hammond, tried to rationalize it into an 
officer or be,adle sent from time to time to stir up the blood, &c. 
which flowed into the pool, and which in that manner exercised 
a curative effect upon the diseased persons. In the narrative, 
however, wc certainly have a veritable angel ; but what reliance can 
be placed upon tlie judgment or capacity of such a narrator ? 
Nor again, is it morally conceivable that any infirm person would 
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have remained, or could hav^been suffered to remain, in one and 
the same spot for thirty-eight years ? Did the sick people live in 
the porches, or this man do so ? Who brought him his meals, and 
could not the persons who brought him his meals, have lowered 
him into the water? Some impotences are no doubt incurable 
by natural means, other chronic inabilities of limb may be re- 
moved partially or for awhile under strong excitement: but we 
are left in uncertainty as to what the case was, if there were one ; 
and there is at last no fact described with sufficient precision to 
enable us to decide, even if we accept the testimony as it stands, 
whether a real miracle were wrought or no. 'fhe lesson, however, 
to be inculcated from the story, and which in all probability sug- 
gested it, is that is “ lawful to do good on the sabbath day.’* 

4. The fourth miracle is incredible for some of the same 
reasons as the first : bread is a manufacture, fish a dead animal 
matter. We cannot even represent to ourselves the occurrence 
intended to be described : that as one-half of a dead and dried fish 
was torn off it was reproduced; or that the processes of grinding, 
kneading, leavening, baking, should be incorporated in the mul- 
tiplication of the loaves. This was a miracle currently reported 
of Jesus ; but the origin of such narratives is not far to seek. 
Jesus frequently spoke of hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
of feeding the hungry and giving them bread in a spiritual sense ; 
tradition turned his figurative words into literal ones ; audin the 
fourth Gospel the tradition so literalized is made to introduce 
the more mystical representation of Jesus himself being the 
bread of life. 

6. The walking on the sea is merely a repetition of a story 
previously current, mekwith in the first two Gospels, but intro- 
duced with a somewhat different object; in Matthew the lesson 
taught by it was that Jesus was the 8on of God, with some moral 
inference concerning the power of faith. In John the prodigy is 
purposeless, unless it be to show a ubiquitous power in the person 
of Jesus ; but if such were a property of his body, it would afford 
no proof of a higher moral or spiritual nature. The account is 
vague as to th*e end of the miracle, and vague in the terms in 
which it is described. 

6. It may be said there is no want of definiteness in the state- 
ment of what the giving sight to a man bom blind must have 
consisted in. There must have been supplied an organ and a 
nerve. Now let us compare this miracle and the evfdence for it 
with the cure of a blind man said to have been wrought by Ves- 
pasian at Alexandria. During his stay in that city, after the death 
of Vitellius, a blind man commonly known there implored him, 
in obedience, as he said, to a suggestion of the god Serapis, to 
anoint his eye-balls with spittle for the recovery of bis sight. 
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Vespasian, at first unwilling, at length undertook the task in the 
sight of a great multitude of persons, when instantly sight was 
restored to the blind man. Tacitus asserts that this cure and 
another of a man’s hand continued to be recounted by those who 
had witnessed them long after the Emperor s death, when they 
could derive no advantage from flattering him. Vespasian, how- 
ever, had ordered the physicians to examine the blind man pre- 
vious to his making the attempt, who reported that the power of 
sight was not altogether extinct. This evidence, resting upon 
an author of such good reputation, is very considerable. It need 
scarcely be said that it is not conclusive to the reality of any 
miracle. Augustine felt considerable difficulty upon it, but was 
inclined to refer the cure to the intervention of the Devil. If he 
had not been able to fall back upon Satanic agency he would 
probably not have given credence to the event. But we see there 
is reasonable room for supposing some collusion in the case, 
for the purpose of flattering the new Emperor as a favourite of 
the god Serapis, or of imposing on his superstition with respect 
to that deity. And the management which imposed on Vespasian 
may well have imposed on those who afterwards testified to the 
miraculous cure. The contrivers of the scene would keep their 
own counsel, at least long enough for the story to acquire 
momentum. A disbelief or doubt of the performance of any 
miracle on this occasion, does not involve any discredit upon 
Tacitus, nor any imputation of bad faith to the reporters whom 
he mentions. And, after all, we have no medical or surgical state- 
ment of the case. It is impossible to render a verdict of miracle 
or no miracle, unless we have a case stated, not in the technical 
terms, but with substantially the same, precision as would be 
expected in a medical report. It would be ridiculous to say of 
one patient he had something the matter with his eyes, and some- 
thing was done to them, and he was afterwards able to see ; or of 
another, he was sick of some complaint, and some medicine was 
administered to him, and he subsequently became well. These 
accounts of miracles go no farther than that. 

But if we compare the evidence in these two cases, the evi- 
dence of Tacitus must be admitted to be superior to that of the 
author of the fourth Gospel. Tacitus is a well-known person, of 
great credit, writing deliberately as a historian, and in this par- 
ticular instance endeavouring to bold the balance conscientiously 
between a hasty credulity and a hasty scepticism. The author of 
the fourth Gospel is in reality anonymons; not writing purely 
with the intention of recording events as they occur, but selecting 
those which suit his purpose* Then Tacitus wrote as a contem- 
porary — the author of the fourth Gospel not for seventy or a 
hundred years after the alleged events. The claim, however, in 
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this case, it will be said, is definite enough, an actual giving of 
sight to one born blind. As ta which we observe, as in the case of 
other Biblical miracles, the narrator is altogether unconscious of 
what his narrative, if true, would involve : for it would involve not 
only the creating an organ of sight, the giving a faculty of sight, but 
also bestowing the results of experience of sight and an education of 
the faculty of sight. The gist of such a miracle us is supposed 
would really lie, not in an operation on the material part of the man, 
but on his mind. The narrator seems to think there \vould be nothing 
required but to give a man blind from his birth a pair of eyes, 
and that he would at once have ideas of colour, form, space, <tc. ; 
could adjust himself to distances, and walk about, and talk to 
persons as if he had had eyes all his life. The introduction of 
‘ blind from his birth’ — which has a look almost as if it was intended 
to cap the miracle of Vespasian — overshoots the mark even of 
miracle. Meanwhile the symbolism of the story is obvious. 

7. With respect to the resuscitation of Lii/.arus, we will not dwell 
on certain incompletenesses in the story. We are not told what his 
sickness was ; but undoubtedly, according to the story, it was a veri 
table death. According to the usual definition of death, the soul of 
the man had departed from his body, which must have been far ad- 
vanced in decomposition. It might be asked, whatever be the theory 
of the conjunction of soul and body previous to birth, whether a con- 
junction of soul and body under such circumstances is conceivable ? 
Are we to suppose, as part of the miracle, that all the tissues of the 
corpse were restored to their living and healthy condition, in 
order to the readmission of the animating soul — when they 
could not be living and healthy without it ? But without dwelling 
on any physiological difficulties in conceiving the miracle — or re- 
peating observations Concerning the absence of real contemporary 
testimony which apply to all the miracles related in the fourth 
Gospel — there -are striking moral impossibilities in this particular 
narrative. 1. The Saviour is not represented in any truly ele- 
vated character in sufferinjg his friend to die in order to show 
forth the glory of God in his resuscitation. This objection is 
felt by the narrator, when he puts it in the mouth of the Jews, 
but does not answer it. 2. The exhibition of feeling so often dwelt 
upon as characteristic of the Lord’s humanity is inconsistent with 
the supposition of his having in his own hands the thread of the 
events all along — with his deliberately suffering bis friend to die 
in order that he might bring him to life again. 3.. The address 
to the Father, I knew that thou hearest me always^ &c. are evi- 
dently words put by the narrator into the mouth of Jesus; for 
nothing could be so frigid as to say, in the very ears of the people. 
But because of thepeople which stand by I sam it 4. It is impro- 
bable, in the highest degreci that if any such event took place. 
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there should not be the slightest trnce of it in the Synoptics. Tf 
the first Gospel has any pretension C/f being traceable to Matthew, 
or the second to Peter, or if the compiler of the third “ had per- 
fect understanding of all things from the very first," it is marvellous 
tlicre should be no mention in any one of them of a transaction 
which must have been witnessed, if it took place, by Matthew 
and Peter, and have formed part of the popular tradition. 5. And 
this would be the more surprising, because the final catastrophe, 
according to the fourth Gospel, was so closely connected with 
this great miracle (John xi. 47, 53, 57). 3. The silence respect- 

ing Lazarus afterwards, except that he sat at meat at the supper 
in Bethany (xii. 2), is also to be noticed. Would he not have 
been found at the foot of the Cross ? Would he have left the 
last oflices to be performed by Joseph of Arimathiea and Nicode- 
mus, showing less courage than they ? Would he not have been 
with the women and the two Apostles at the tomb on the morning of 
the first day of the week ? Would he not have been with the eleven 
when the doors were shut, or openly on the day of Pentecost ? 
Many, however, of the reasons which are conclusive against the real 
miracle are equally conclusive against a false or collusive one. On 
neither supposition can Ijazarus and the scene at Bethany be 
made to fit into the real history. The narrator, however, has a 
purpose, namely, to define the nature of the human resurrection ; 
as the Gospel insists throughout upon a true incarnation, and holds 
fast to the Jewish expectation of a corporeal resuscitation. And 
as in the case of other miracles attributed to Jesus, there mav 
have been a basis for this legend in such words ds these, I am 
the resurrection and the life. 

We cannot now enter upon a detailed examination of the 
evidence for the corporeal resurrection of Jesus himself ; which 
has at least an appearance of greater weight than belongs to any 
other miraculous narrative in the Gospel histoi 7 , and which, 
rightly or wrongly, is made the test of what is called the truth of 
the Christian religion. It has, however, been observed, and with 
a conservative purpose in prospect of approaching criticisms, that 
St. Paul treated the resurrection of the liord, whatever concep- 
tion he might have of it, as a prerogative instance — Christ the 
first fruits, aftencard they that are Christ's. And even if the 
evidence for the material fact of the bodily resuscitation were 
insufficient, there yet might be sufficient moral evidence whereon 
to support a belief of the continued life of the Lord Jesus, and 
that his true followers, partakers of the like spirit, should be par- 
takers of the same eternal or celestial life. It is obvious, from 
what has been already said on the subject of the Canon, that we 
have not four or five independent witnesses to the phenomenon 
of a resuscitated body. Considering the doubt which attaches to 
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the authorship of the fourth Gospel, it is not by any means clear 
tliat we have even one. We «annot assort the Apostles to have 
undergone suffering and martyrdom in support of their testimony 
to such a matter of fact as witnessed by themselves ; nor ought 
we to assume that persons will not courageously and joyously 
suffer death in attestation of belief insufficiently founded in fact. 
This much, however, may be remarked, that the weightiest evi- 
dence to the resurrection is that of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 3 — 8, “ I 
delivered unto yon that tvhicli I also received*’ — o Kai waptXafiov 
— I handed on a statement which rests not on my own authority, 
but which was handed down to me. — ^'ITiis tradition is the earliest 
we have, and varies considerably from those which are embodied in 
the Gospel accounts. The appearances, however, are all put in the 
same category with that to Paul himself. At least there is nothing 
to distinguish the appearances to Peter and James, from that to 
Paul on the road to Damascus : and there are no particulars given. 
Possibly the appearance to Peter may correspond with his finding 
the sepulchre empty when he ran thither with John, Luke xxiv. 12; 
John XX. 3, 0. The appearances to the Apostles may correspond 
with tliose narrated Luke xxiv. 3G ; John xx 19, 26 ; but it is very 
strange that no trace of Jesus being seen “of above five hundred 
brethren at once” should be mot with elsewhere : it can hardly 
be supposed the disciples could have amounted to so great a 
number; for we read in Acts i. 15, that at the election of Matthias the 
number of the names together was about one hundred and twenty. 
Moreover, the weight of the Apostle's testimony is considerably 
weakened by the argumentation with which it is followed, show- 
ing a great incoherence in his thoughts upon the whole subject. 

This argumentation, on which the Apostle appears greatly to 
rely, is analysed as follows by M. Sch6rer, as it strikes us, in a very 
masterly manner. Doubts had arisen in the Corinthian Church 
relative to the resurrection of the dead. What are the reasonings 
of the Apostle Paul on the subject ? The first argument is, 
since Christ is risen, the dead will rise at the lust day ; for if there 
were no resurrection of the dead Christ would not be risen. 
As if God coaid not raise one man without raising all others ; 
and as if Christ, by virtue of his higher nature, might not 
enjoy a singular privilege. It might as well be said that because 
Enoch or Elijah were translated into heaven all men must be 
translated in like manner. The Apostle then urges: On the 
supposition that Christ is not risen, our preaching, is vain ; the 
faith of the Christian is vain ; ye are yet in your sins. — ^Here the 
death of Christ which has so large a place in other epistles, and 
in modern evangelical Christianity is laid as the foundation of 
the Gospel, is altogether left out of sight. The resurrection is 
at most one of the belongings to the person and work of the 
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Redeemer ; and at all events a great deal must be supplied in 
order to make the reasoning of tfce Apostle amount to this — 
we could not be sure of the efficacy of Christ’s death to take 
away sin unless we had the voucher of the resurrection. St. Paul 
then adds, if Christ be not raised, we are found false witnesses ; 
but without distinguishing between the falsity of error and the 
moral falsity of wilful misrepresentation. The Apostles, in this 
supposed case, would be asserting what was not borue out by the 
fact ; they would not be intentionally stating what they knew to bo 
untrue ; and, however unlikely that they would wilfully^bear false 
witness, it is supposable they might have hastily taken up a belief. 
Again, it does not appear why, if the dead are not raised those 
wdio are fallen asleep in Christ are perished ; or why, if there 
were no resurrection, Christians should be of all men most miser- 
able. Even if there were no future life, a Paul would not feel 
that he had no advantage in fighting with beasts,” rather than 
in mere eating and drinking. When, again, it is repeated that 
Christ is the firstfruits of the dead, it is a recurrence to the 
original assertion in another form, but no argument ; and the 
contrast between Christ and Adam illustrates the conclusion, but 
supplies no premiss. Whatever, also, the exact meaning of 
“ baptism for the dead,” the argument, if such it can be called, 
amounts only to this — that those who adopted that practice did 
so in the expectation of a resurrection of the dead, which may 
prove their expectation, but is not identical with a proof of the 
fact. Passing over the solution which the Apostle olfers of the 
objections to a corporeal resurrection, and his doctrine concerning 
the animal and spiritual bodies, we come to his parallel between 
Adam and Christ — as the first man earthy, and the second man 
the Lord from heaven. Here is involved the assumption of that 
which is to be proved, so far as concerns the nature of resurrec- 
tion in the person of Christ: and the parallel 'does not hold 
between the following of a carnal man (Adam) by a spiritual man 
(Christ), being two different individuals, and the predominance of 
a spiritual nature over the carnal in one and the same individual. 
{Revue de Th^ologie, vol. xi. p. 189.) ^ 

M. Colani, as we have seen, would put it in this way : If the 
resurrection of Jesus was needed for the confirmation of the 
faith of his disciples, it must have taken place. No doubt, the 
preaching of resurrection and a future life throughout the world 
must have hod a sufficient cause. But the question is, whether 
a belief in the continued life of their Lord may not have been such 
sufficient cause, without the fact of a corporeal resurrection? 
Faith in a future life, connected with expecUtiona of bodily re- 
suscitation of varying degrees of grossness, already existed among 
the Pharisees. St. Paul availed himself of it» Of the hope and 
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resurrection of the dead, I am calledin question (Acts xxiii. 0,xxiv. 
15,21). Paley says, in reference to this subject, “He only 
discovers wlio proves.’* Yet things may be far from being proved 
as matter of evidence which may be sufficiently established on 
moral grounds as matter of faith, to become a basis of religious 
teaching. The disciples, morally certain of the life of their de- 
parted Master, may naturally, from their Jewish edu(;ation, have 
been incapable of conceiving it without the adjunct of a bodily 
resuscitation. To those who are not confined within the Jewish 
circle of thought, if a corporeal resurrection could be proved, it 
would be valuable only as a proof of continued life. Thus the 
real danger to Christianity lies, not in doubting tlie suffi- 
ciency of the evidence to a material phenomenon, but in laying 
too groat stress upon it — so that a failure in the proof of the 
material event would seem to leave the faith in immortal life 
without support, by reason of their having been incautiously 
blended togetlier. lint we may surely add this consideration — 
however the evidence of the resurrection of Ijazarus, or of Jesus 
himself, may be deficient, as material events, the expectation of 
a future life cannot thereby be reduced below what it was among 
the Jewish people previously ; on the contrary, it is greatly con- 
firmed to ourmoral convictions by the manifestation of such a life as 
that of Jesus, which we cannot suppose to be extinguished. And it 
commands assent more readily when relieved of the accidents which 
Judaism considered essential to it, which the Greek mind, indepen- 
dently occupied with the same great question, felt to be unessen- 
tial, and of which St. Paul was anxious to disembarrass it. 

III. For a school which has broken with the traditional theology 
so far as we have described, which is meanwhile so anxious to 
retain its hold upon antecedent Christianity, which sets so high — 
as at least some of its members do — the nature and person of 
Jesus Christ, tiie publication of such a work as that of if. Renan's 
Vie de J^sus must have occasioned a great strain and trial. The 
Strasbourg theologians have seen reason to conclude that wehaveno 
direct evidence to the facts related in the Gospels — subject, indeed, 
to some uncertainty as to the authorship of the fourth Gospel 
being rightly attributable, in whole or in part, to the Apostle 
John. Next we have observed that they have thrown into the 
background the whole question of miracle, — not, it must be 
noticed, of the supernatural. Without entangling themselves 
in abstract discussions concerning the possibility o( miracle, they 
tend to deny the existence of sufficient evidence for the miracles 
narrated in the Gospels taken severally, and to reduce to a mini- 
mum the value of a miracle in any case in which there may seem 
to be a predominant evidence of the fact. Nevertheless, they have 
desired to retain a conception of Jesus, as of a divine person. 
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according to some modification of the Arian hypothesis, or, short 
of that, at least of his entire human pferfection and sinlessuess. Now, 
we must say these divines have maintained their position in the face 
of the publication of the Vie de Jtfsxis with great courage and con- 
sistency — and it certainly does appear to us that such persons as 
M. Colani, M. Rcville, and M. A. Coquerel, junior, have a dis- 
tinct standing ground from M. B^nan’s. With the Strasbourg 
divines, we recoil from AI. Renan’s hypothesis in regard to a 
fictitious resuscitation of Lazarus ; with AI. Oolani, we are inclined 
to consider certain Judaical conceptions of the Afessiahship of 
Jesus, and Apocalyptic expectations attributed in the Gospels 
to Jesus himself, as belonging to the prejudices of disciples, 
and to their misunderstandings of his w^ords and meaning. We 
think they were incapable of following his insight into the mission 
of which he was conscious ; that they have distorted his sayings, 
and rendered them in various places inconsistent with each other, 
and unworthy of him who uttered them. But in disallowing in- 
ferences derogatory to the character of Jesus as not justified, when 
we bear in mind the fragmentary form and Judaical origin of the 
first three Gospels, and the speculative character of the fourth, 
it must, we think, be acknowledged that the data arc also absent on 
which could be established a doctrine of his perfect knowledge, 
or of his absolute sinlessness. Yet there are here two important 
remarks to be made. In speaking of the Father Jesus says, “ my 
Father,” and “your Father,” but not “ Our Father ;” he teaches 
his disciples to use the words “ Our Father,” but he never com- 
prehends himself with them in that address. This peculiarity 
emerges consistently, though indirectly, without pretension and 
in an undesigned manner. The uniformity of the Christian tra- 
dition, or the unison of the Christian sentiment, obliges us to 
think that the immediate and original followers of Jesus must 
have conceived of him as above the level of ordinary humanity, 
as a Son above other sons of God. It is rendered probable that 
this impression of his disciples was in part founded upon his own 
words and expressions, and we may infer that a consciousness of 
this difference existed in himself. It is, however, vbry far from 
this opinion or admission to a Trinitarian or even Arian hypo- 
thesis. It is still consistent with the supposition that his 
humanity was of the same original as the humanity of other 
men ; that the divine reason which dwelt in him was the same 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. Nor, 
if we put aside the merely legendary commencements of the first 
and third Gospels, is there authority for supposing this peculiar 
consciousness of his Sonship to have been present to him before 
his entering on his ministry ? The history of his baptism, with 
its legendary accompaniments, symbolize to us his entry upon that 
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higher life in which he afterwards moved, appearing to those about 
him as among them, though npt of them : it was to him, as it has 
sometimes been called, another or a heavenly birth. Nor is there 
evidence for saying that no moral frailty can have attaclied to his 
earlier years, even though he rose above all such when once 
possessed with his higher mission. And tliis passing from a lower 
to a higher moral stage is likewise symbolized in the story of the 
Temptation, after wliieh he presents to those about him no moral 
weakness, hesitation, or struggle. Dr. Reville, in his excellent 
Manual, observes — 

“ It is extremely remarkable that never, in all that is reported to us 
of Jesus, do we lind any trace of a sense of guilt, nor hear a single 
accent of repentance or regret, while sorrow for sin is so frequently 
expressed by his chief disciples, especially the Apostle Paul. He must 
then anteriorly have reached that degree of moral and religious per- 
fection in which consciousness of sin had disappeared in that of intimate 
and unbroken eomraunion with God. Ignorant of his life, prior to his 
appearance on the scene of history, we cannot indicate the successive 
phases of his personal development. This side of the person of Christ 
is most mysterious. Whether or not we succeed in giving ourselves 
an account of it, we may still rejoice with the Church, that in the Christ 
as known to us the moral ideal has shone upon earth, and that un- 
qualilicd love of God and man is not only the first command, but a 
living reality in Jesus Christ.** — ^pp. 224, 225. 

It is asked, however — and frequently, wo do not doubt, in per- 
fect sincerity — whether any Christian communion could hold 
together and be organized as a religious society while recognising 
so small a residue of what lias usually been considered Christian 
belief of fact and doctrine ? And a certain want of development 
of CImrch life in Unitarian congregations is sometimes appealed 
to, as showing the inaptitude of a critical or negative Christianity 
for supplying tlje basis of a Church. Eminent persons among Uni- 
tarians have admitted, to a certain extent, this defect of life which 
has been imputed to them, and have set themselves to remedy it. 
These deficiencies, however, may in this country be attributed in 
great degree to the misfortune of a sectarian origin and of a dis- 
senting position ; to a consequent dogmatism in negation, and an 
overestimate of the importance of a particular controversy. The 
old Socinianism, the English Arianism, and Unitarianism were 
founded on a too narrow Scriptural basis. The controversy would 
dry up of itself if it were once acknowledged that the New Testa- 
ment writings are a record of what certain men have thought to 
be the truth, and not a revelation of absolute truth itself. When 
once, for instance, the first chapter of the fourth Gospel can no 
longer he appealed to as an infallible utterance of the Divine 
Spirit ; when it is known not even to be traceable with any cer- 
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tainty to the authorship of an Apostle ; to represent a phase of 
opinion, or a method of conciliating the Christian sentiment con- 
cerning the person of Jesus with Alexandrian theories, or to be 
a polemic against a Gnostic docetism; Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians will no longer bo able to fight over its meaning as decisive 
of their own controversy. The principal loss will be felt indeed to 
fall on the orthodox or Trinitarian side. But if this modified 
estimate of the value of the New Testament as primitive Christian 
writings, and no more, should once extend itself, it would of 
course be applied to the substance of the Creeds, which then 
become merely venerable monuments of Christian opinion. And 
if such modification came to be general among Christians, or wher- 
ever it should be general, there would be no difficulty in sustaining 
Christian association. Small sects are obliged to gather their 
congregations from various distances. Their organization 
must, in consequence, be very incomplete for all purposes of 
religious works — of ministrations to the sick or needy, and of 
teaching the young. But there is no difficulty in such organiza- 
tion being perfected whenever a congregation is locally strong — 
whatever its form of doctrine, or, as we should prefer to call it, of 
opinion. The doctrine or opinion which is sufficient for the indi- 
viduals would be found sufficient for the aggregate ; and there 
would gather round their worahip the sentiment which in all cases 
belongs rather to a sense of brotherhood and present fellowship 
than to unity of creed. 

It must be acknowledged, says M. Pecaut, that for promoting 
all public manifestations of the religious sentiment, the super- 
natural theory of religion appears to present a great advantage. 
The appeal to the miraculous as a lever of religious action is 
efficacious according to the different degrees in which it enters 
into different religious systems. So it must bo confessed to bo 
a more powerful agent in Ultramontanism than in moderate 
Catholicism, in Catholicism than in orthodox Protestantism, in 
orthodox than in liberal Protestantism. The effect of the appeal 
to the miraculous may be seen in the influence of the priest in 
his confessional, or in the excitement of the Methodist camp- 
meeting. A purer theistio system will appeal less to the imagi- 
nation, less to the selfish feelings ; but M. Pecaut thinks that 
us Protestant conversions among the heathen are more per- 
manent in their effect than the sudden conversions en masse 
operated by the Catholic Church, so Christian theism — relieving 
itself not only of the miracles of Transubstantiation and the 
Hacramenls, but also of the miracle of an infallible Bible, not only 
of the legends of the medimval Church, but of the Scriptural 
legends also — will in the end accomplish greater triumphs than 
the religions which have preceded it. Public worship will find its 
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place. Association is necessary to the full development of 
humanity — it is natural to man, as a religious as well as a mere 
social being : it is especially essential to Christianity, in any 
sense of the word, that its professors should be associated and 
manifest their association ; and they will not the less be a brother- 
hood because their elder brother and great forerunner had no 
power of interrupting the physical order of the universe. Meanwhile, 
accustomed liturgical forms may hold their place provisionally ; 
the great Protestant institution of the pulpit can easily adapt 
itself to be the instrument of a second Eeformation. The preach- 
ing of a Robertson or a Colani, a Schwartz or a R6viile, can 
awaken devotion and charity without appealing to a vulgar love 
of the marvellous. Such men can extract a sweet kernel from the 
Christian legends, without feeding their people with the husks, 
and can tench them to prove all things, even in the Bible, and to 
hold fast that only which is good. Enrcv ayaOoi rpair^ZiTai, 
Liturgies will by degrees be modified, and in the meantime adapt 
themselves to the understandings of those who use them. While 
the school, the lecturc-roora, and the pulpit, shall be doing their 
work, congregations will take no offence in the religious cere- 
mony of Christian initiation, at the symbol of a Noahs ark 
floating over the waves of a troublesome world, nor on their mar- 
riages at an Adam andEve as a rude picture of monogamous union. 

But do not cei-tain institutions stand in the way of this second 
Reformation? Is not our own Established Church a hindrance 
to its development? About as much as the Roman Empire was 
an obstacle to the propagation of Christianity at the first. The 
Empire thought Christianity was its enemy : as to the Empire in 
many of its characters, it was. The Empire thought the new 
religion would endcavqur its overthrow by conspiracy and re- 
bellion. Even virtuous and patriotic men conceived there must 
bo something anti> social, inhuman, and atheistical in Christianity. 
They set themselves to crush it. How did the new religion meet the 
warfare? Did it promote disturbance and revolution ? Byno means. 
The Gospel subdued the Empire by occupying and transforming it, 
invading its camps and market-places, its courts and palaces, pene- 
trating it through and through till it was made its own. The 
dominant parties in the Church of England expected perhaps, or 
hoped at one time, the critical theologians in this country to make 
an attack upon the ecclesiastical institutions as such. Domineer- 
ing hierarchs and creophagous priests, sleek pietists and narrow- 
minded bibliolaters, could not imagine the fallibility of Scripture 
to be shown, the * untenablencss of the dogma to be more than 
hinted, the worthlessness of so-called Catholic tradition to be 
exhibited, hierurgic claims to be derided, prophecy and miracle to 
be denied or explained away, the Gospel history itself to be 
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sublimed into an ideal; — they could not readily imagine these 
things without apprehending a design to alienate the tithes, to 
expel the bishops iguominiously from the House of Lords, and 
to pull down the parish churches for the mending of the turnpike 
roads. Whether the new wane shall ultimately burst the old 
bottles, we calinot tell. It is now rapidly filtering into them; 
but for the present the material interests of the Lstublished 
(Jhurch arc not at stake. And, in all seriousness, far more im- 
portant than any disputes between Episcopalians and Tresby- 
terians. Churchmen and Congregationalists, friends of an Esta- 
blishment and Liberation Society men, is a question which must 
cross-cut all these old divisions : Is the Bible, and the Bible only, 
according to a famous dictum, the religion of Protestants ? And 
if it be so, what is its meaning and what is its worth? 




Art. IV. — Mr. Lewes^ Aristotle. 

Aristotle: A Chapter in the History of Science. By George 
Henry Lewes. London. 1804, 

T here are several Histories of Philosophy, but a History of 
-Science has yet to be wTitten. Mr. Lewes, after many 
years of preparation, has undei’takeli this important task, and 
now furnishes us with the first instalment of it, in the shape of 
a monograph on Aristotle. The title-page of the volume suffi- 
ciently defines its object. It docs not pretend to be a systematic 
exposition of the whole body of the Peripatetic, Philosophy, but 
of those parts only which belong to science properly and distinc- 
tively so called. Rightly judging that the first thing to do was 
<airefully to ascertain the facts, Mr. Lewes founds his labours 
upon an analysis of Aristotle’s physical and phyjiiologicol trea- 
tises. He has added an illustrative and critical comnjentary, 
which is occasionally disengaged from the text and written as an 
independent chapter, and he has prefixed to the whole a short 
biography and six chapters of Prolegomena, designed as a general 
introduction to the study of ancient science. This is, in few 
words, what Mr. Lewes has done, and it would not be easy to 
speak too highly of the manner in which he has done it. The 
task^which ho set himself is one of extreme difficulty, requiring 
special qualifications of no ordinary kind. Mr. Lewes' reputation 
as a writer on philosophy is notnow to make ; we need not, there- 
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fore, enlarge on his soholarship, historical knowledge, and scien- 
tific culture — requisites which«cvei*y one knows him to possess. 
But there is a question which will occur at once to those who 
have read anything of tlie Aristotelian Physics, Is this a readable 
book, or is it only a valuable and instructive essay X, The answer 
must be taken, as Aristotle would say, “ according to the subject 
matter.” If, to borrow a favourite illustration of the Greek 
schools, he is the best shoemaker wlio out of the leather given 
him will make the best possible pair of shoes, then Mr. Lewes 
deserves to be regarded as a verylirst-rate workman indeed. For the 
material with which Aristotle supplies him is tough and inflexible 
to the last degree. He has not fashioned it into a book having the 
same kind of charm as attaches to his Life of Goethe, nor was 
it possible to do so ; but he has made out of it a volume which' 
is eminently well-written and skilfully thrown together; one which ■ 
no person of cultivation can read without pleasure, and wliich no 
scholar can put down without admiration at the niiumer in which 
the natural difliculties of the subject have been overcome. 

This essay, inscribed with the name of Aristotle, is to be ac- 
cepted as part of a projected work on the origin and development 
of science. All who ISare that the most important chapter of 
history should be properly written will earnestly hope that Mx. ^ 
J.cvves may bo enabled to carry out his undertaking, although 
many will regret that he did not prefer to select the larger theme 
— a History of the Sciences, instead of a History of Science. A 
good book on this subject is much needed. At present, Dr. 
Whewell’s ‘‘ History of the Inductive Sciences,” is the only one 
readily accessible to the English student. Whatever may be its 
value, it is a work which a largo class of readers are obliged to 
consult under continu ah protest against its authors philosophical 
views. The title itself is unfortunate in more ways than one, 
implying a distinction wliich does not exist, and holding out a 
hope which is not fulfilled. All Science is both inductive and 
deductive. liven granting that it is permissible to single out 
certain branches of knowledge in which a special importance is 
claimed for th#i inductive process, and to call them “ Inductive 
Sciences,” consistency requires that the entire range of subjects 
so distinguished should be included. Dr. Whewell does not do 
this, and his book has accordingly helped, and that not slightly, 
to narrow the meaning of a distinction itself both narrow and 
obsolete. With regard to the actual execution, it cojicems our 
present purpose to observe that the earlier chapters of Dr. Whe- 
welfs History are the least satisfactory parts of it ; the account 
of the Greek School of Science is exceedingly incomplete,* and 


* Notwithstanding which, Mr. Maurice’s account of Arbtotle’s Physics 
[Vol. LXXXII. No. CLXI.] Nbw Sebie^ Vol. XXVI. No. I. G 
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the sketch of the Medieval School still more so, having appa* 
rently the disadvantage of not keing founded on an original 
acquaintance with the scholastic writings. It is time that a more 
philosophical and exhaustive textbook was put into the hands of 
English students. Part, and only part of the ground which such 
a history would cover is included in Mr. Lewes’ projected work. 
He does not propose to follow the stream of science in the wider 
and fuller portions of its course ; he prefers to trace it to its 
springs, — ^to show how it emerges from the barren heights of 
common knowledge, and by what tributaries it is fed up to the 
point at which it first descends into the plain and becomes of direct 
use to man. There cannot be two opinions about the interest 
and value of such an exposition when entrusted to able hands. 
There are numbers of people, especially in this country, who have 
a vague belief that science was created somewhere about the time 
of Bacon, just as there are many who sincerely think that true 
religion made its first appearance in Europe in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. They have not seized the idea of evolution ; 
they have no conception of the relations of the Past to the 
Present ; the knowledge they possess, deprived of its historical 
support, is often purposeless and fragmenwy, and their judgment 
on ancient systems of philosophy onesided and unjust. Beyond 
our own seas this essentially insular belief has not, it is true, 
many advocates. Those continental writers who fail to recognise 
the doctrine of growth generally prefer to seek in antiquity a 
means of depreciating the labours of modem times. Frenchmen, 
especially, so often uncritical in their admiration, seem to think 
that a great man must be equally great in everything. They 
bow down before an established authority, and give him credit, 
not only for what he actually says, but for whatever their own 
ingenuity can extract from bis words. The course of science is 
regarded by them, not as an organic whole, but as a series of 
epochs illuminated by the independent discoveries of individual 
genius. Each of these suppositions disunites the knowledge of 
to-day and the knowledge of remote times, and on neither can any 
history of science worth writing be written. 

We learn from the introductory chapters of his present volume 
the theory which Mr. Lewes adopts as that on which his own His- 
tory is to be founded. He conceives Evolution as the law regula- 
ting our life, and the growth of our knowledge as a part of it. To 
single out (or admiration one point in the series of events is to rob 
both that which precedes and that which follows of its significance. 

** Science is a growth. The future must issue from seeds sown in the 


contained in his history of "Ancient Philosophy,*’ is a mere transcript, 
wit^ut note or comment, of Dr. Whewell’s remarks on the subject. 
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]mst. The bare and herbless granite must first be covered with mosses 
and lichens, if from their decay i% to be formed the nidus of a higher 
life. No magnificent vegetation springs up at once ; it emerges gra- 
dually from the accumulated stores of former epochs. From the small 
beginnings and successive growths of knowledge there emerges a more 
comprehensive and more complex Science. The advance is not simply 
one of addition^ but of new development — a development rendered pos- 
sible by the addition ; just as the addition of a new tissue raises the 
organism to a higher possibility of functional power. The truth sought 
in one age as a goal becomes a starting-point to the age which follows ; 
the discovery which was the passionate aim of one man, and conferred 
on him lasting glory, becomes to his successors a mere instrument of 
new research.” — pp. 47, 48. 

Witli this principle to guide us, we are prepared to mount the 
stream of Time and trace our knowledge to its source. Where 
and of what parents was Science born ? This is a question which 
can scarcely be answered by direct historical testimony; the 
answer will obviously depend in great measure on the extent of 
meaning assigned to the word “ science." If that word is held 
to include such common knowledge of the course of events as 
constitutes man’s first^xpcricnces, the growth of science must 
have been coeval with%e earliest inhabitation of the globe. But 
if “ accuracy " be part of the definition, if Science necessarily 
demands an exact appreciation of quantities of time, space, and 
force, then the dawn of science must have been a late event in tho 
history of our race, and one of which no trace is presented by the 
earlier civilizations. In Mr. Lewes* view the birth of Science 
must be referred “ to that comparatively recent period when the 
mind — rejecting the primitive tendency to seek in supematural 
agencies for an explanation of all external phenomena — endea- 
voured by a systematic ihvestigation of the phenomena themselves 
to discover their invariable order and connexion,'* — p. 26. It 
thus grew out of •that habit of mind which led men to investigate 
solely with tho view of ascertaining relations between events, — 
in other words, it was contemporaneous with the rise of the Ob- 
jective Method. And, inasmuch as this Method, in the very 
simplest cases to which it can be applied, requires both a know- 
ledge of mathematics and the use of instruments of measurement 
and calculation ; and as there is evidence that the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Persians, or Hindoos did not possess any such instru- 
ments, they cannot be supposed to have inaugurated the era of 
Science". It is to the Italian Greeks that we owe the introduction 
of that Method which has since been so fruitful. The Pytha- 
gorean school were the first who consciously applied themselves 
to observation— the first to adopt experiment as an instrument of 
discovery, and to give mathematics to the world. Their researches 
on the vibrations of bodies are the earliest investigations in 
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Physics which have come down to us. Above all, wo are indebted 
to the Grqeks for the systematic use of a free and independent 
mode of inquiry, for the introduction of the Negative Method, and 
for the scientific use of doubt. 

Granting the accuracy of this view, and it is not likely to bo 
successfully questioned, we can easily account for the shape in 
which the first instalment of Mr. Lewes’ History comes to us. 
Aristotle is not only the representative of the Greek mind, but 
the storehouse of Greek learning. Me embraces the whole field 
of ancient science. And although our knowledge of liis life and 
doctrine is very fur from complete, we are better acquainted with 
him than with any great leader of Hellenic thought. Pythagoras 
has descended to us as the mere outline of a gigantic form ; tlie 
philosophy of Plato is inextricably interwoven with the Socratic 
teaching ; but the system which was delivered in the walks of 
the Lyceum may still be recognised, after the lapse of twenty 
centuries, in something of its individuality and completeness. 
As a matter of fact, however, this system is rarely studied as a 
whole. To judge merely from the frequency with which Aristotle 
is quoted he might be one of the best known of writers. I’liero 
is probably no great classic with whose w|p(s even well-read men 
are really so unfamiliar. It is true that his historical, critical, 
and ethical treatises still hold a place in English teaching, and arc 
studied with a good deal of desultory diligence ; but of the whole 
scheme of which these arc but detached parts, a scheme which 
has exercised boundless influence on the thought and even on the 
politics of Europe, the majority of our scholars know scarcely 
more than they do of the system of Confucius. If it is worth 
while to read Aristotle at all, it is worth while to understand him. 
In order to understand him, it is necessary to supplement his 
Logic and Metaphysics by his Scientific works. This is not done 
among us, and has not been done for centuries.. The Ethics are 
put into the hands of Englishmen to aid them in forming principles 
w'hich shall last them their lives. The Organon is still the text- 
book of formal logic. Historians turn to the Politics, and Critics 
to the Poetics as frequently as ever. On this subject Aristotle is 
still a canonical authority. Indeed, his reputation is rather out- 
growing itself, lie is fast relapsing into a state not unlike that 
which formed his own ideal of happiness — a state rousing no 
animosities, provoking little criticism, not devoid of that measure 
of external good which is implied in being edited by German Pro- 
fessors — essentially dignified, but neutraJ and lifeless. 

The fate of his Physical treatises is, and has been, very 
different. On their first introduction into Europe, ii^he thii*tcenth 
century, they were formally condemned on three several occasions. 
The reason of this animosity it is not now easy to ascertain ; it is 
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probable that they were assumed to contain matter opposed to 
Catholic teaching. However W)at may be, it is tolerably certain 
that neither the members of the Council who fust prohibited 
them, nor the Papal Legate who confirmed their verdict, nor the 
Pope who ratified it, had ever read the works they condemned. 
Mistaken suspicion was succeeded in the next generation by 
admiration equally mistaken, and from the middle of the thir- 
teenth century to the beginning of the sixteenth the Science of 
Aristotle was the Science of Europe. The authority of the 
master then fell with the ecclesiastical supremacy with which he 
had been so long associated. Tlie reformers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury hated Aristotle as the ally of the Romanists: the Physicists 
of the sii'ccccdiug century despised him as the idol of the school- 
men. The feefiiig of the times is expressed in J3acon’s strong 
remark that Aristotle is the worst of sophists, and its imperfect 
knowledge of his scientific writings in the criticism which has 
been so often since repeated, that he made his natural philosophy 
the slave of his logic. The lapse of some three centuries has swung 
the pendulum back almost to the point which it had reached in 
the most servile periodj^The middle ages. It is really scientific men 
who speak now — CuvSr, De Blainville, and Isidore Cleotfroy St. 
Hilaire. They have announced that Aristotle has been wholly mis- 
understood ; that his works are a valuable repertory of facts ; that he 
made thousands of observations of extreme delicacy; that he is 
master of every branch of knowledge, and that he has laid tlie 
external bases of the sciences. 

It is time that this controversy was set at rest. It is due to the 
reputation of Aristotle, and it is due in a much higher degree to 
the interests of philosophy to ascertain, once for all, the relation 
of ancient to modern science. Should it turn out that in an age 
destitute of all exact means of observation one great man, by 
l)is intellectual ^ubtilty alone, was enabled to arrive at results 
which have been hardly reached by years of patient research, 
aided by the most delicate instruments, our Organon of Science 
must be reconstructed. And instead of looking on knowledge as 
an accretion slbwly formed by materials which have drifted in the 
course of centuries, we shall have to return to the theory of 
critical changes and admit that the whole aspect of the world of 
thought may be revolutionised by one convulsive effort. In a 
matter of this importance it is not permissible to trust to any 
general considerations, however well founded they appear to 
be. The question can be^brought to a direct test. To such a 
test Mr. Lewes has accordingly reduced it, with much labour, with 
no ordinary skill, and with complete success. 

Before presenting our readers with the proofs which he aoou- 
mulateSj it will be convenient to ascertain — (1) What is the 
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character of ancient science ? (2) What place did Aristotle him* 
self hold in regard to it ? 

On the first of these points the English school of Physicists 
have generally been prepared with a ready answer. Ancient 
science is a failure, and the failure is owing to the fact that the 
men who practised it “ were unprovided with the great criterion 
by which the evidence of testimony can alone be examined.*’* 
They disregarded observation and experiment, and rested upon 
abstract reasoning. Dr. Playfair goes even farther, and asserts 
that though observations were sometimes made, experiments were 
never instituted ; from which he infers that had these neglected 
arts been practised, the ancients would have been as successful as 
the moderns have been — an opinion which we believe to bo very 
generally held. The opinion is in truth Bacon’s, but the process 
by which it is arrived at is anything but Baconian. A very slight 
examination of the works of the Greek philosophers suffices to show 
that they both observed and experimented. They did not neglect 
facts ; they did not disregard experience ; they did not — at least 
many of them did not — spin their philosophy, as a spider does its 
web, out of the storehouse of their own mind|. But it is not enough 
to collect materials ; the girders must be^ested, and the stones 
examined, before they can be made to form a support on which we 
can safely trust ourselves. We need not go back to antiquity to. 
see that no accumulation of observations or repetition of experi- 
ments will protect us from flagrant error unless the observations 
are precise and the experiments are verified. This certifying 
process is slow, difficult, and laborious ; it requires, moreover, 
an instant watch over the too facile disposition to see what we 
want to see, and to believe that the order of nature corresponds 
with the order of thought. And therefore it is only the most 
powerful conviction of its necessity which induces men to adopt 
iti That conviction the early cultivators of science had not and 
could not have, for it is produced only by the repeated failures 
of successive generations. The original attitude of the mind 
towards phenomena — the result of our first experiences of the 
world around us, is to suppose man to be the nleasure of all 
things, to assume that what we can clearly conceive is necessarily 
true. A universal distrust of ourselves, our senses, and our 
faculties — ^in other words, scientific scepticism — is the product of 
a wider experience, and of frequent and humiliating errors. In 
the simplest branches of knowledge the subjective method was 
soon abandoned. In the most oomple|^it is not even yet rejected: 

so perfunctory to the many is the search after truth, and so 
prone are they to turn to what readily presents itselff ' 


* ria|iair, quoted p. 
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We see then that ancient science failed, and we recognise two 
causes of its failure; one nsychological, the other historical. 
The psychological cause is the neglect of verification proceeding 
from our mental and moral constitution — as Bacon would put it, 
“ an idol of the tribe." The historical cause explains this 
neglect by showing that the experience, born of non-success, 
which alone induces us to rely on verification, had not been 
accumulated by antiquity, and is not perfectly accumulated even 
now. Yet we may hope with Mr. Lewes that ‘'at the present 
time the relative positions are changed ; the false method is still 
employed, and in certain inquiries preserves its supremacy ; but 
the existence of a vast body of scientific doctrine, and the 
rapidly increasing extension of the scientific spirit, prove that 
the true method is at length predominant." 

(2) These considerations, true of ancient science in general, apply 
under certain restrictions to Aristotle regarded as a type of it. 
Independently of the proof, which can only be gathered by 
examining his writings, there is an historical presumption that 
he was not placed at the point of view which would encble him 
to experiment and to observe with complete success. His mind 
— the shrewdest, most comprehensive and acute mind of anti- 
quity — was yet not altogether free from the transcendental bias 
which was the ruin of his master Plato. The desire to form a 
sharp contrast between these two men has caused considerable 
misapprehension of what wo believe to have been the true intel- 
lectual characteristic of Aristotle. In modern times, owing to 
an accumulation of differences in habits, thoughts, and studies, 
which has been long going on, we do actually find marked and 
radical discrepancies between -the classes of mind of which 
Aristotle and Plato are frequently taken as the type. We find 
one man without any interest in that which is the supreme 
object of the hgpes and aspirations of another. We find one 
man treating as a fable what is held with the most intense con- 
viction by his neighbour. There are cultivated people who are, 
for all the purposes of their higher life, in contrary opposition ; 
with separate ^ims, separate means, and wholly separate beliefs. 
Between the metaphysician seeking to gain a knowledge of 
things as they ore, and the scientific inquirer only occupied with 
the aspects under which they are presented to him, thera is a 
difference of mental habit which may and often does react upon 
their moral and physical life as well. In the ancient world these 
sharp contrasts are not found. They are of later growth, owing 
their existence to differedtes of organization which have been 
multiplying for centuries, and to distinctions of character — the 
result of such differences, which have been gradually increasing 
day by day.. To suppose that even Aristotle and Plato should 
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present an intellectual opposition as well defined as may often 
be found now, i&not less difficult than to suppose them capable 
of anticipating us in specific discoveries, or rivalling us in the 
method we employ. It has been too much the fashion to talk of 
Aristotle as the antithesis of Plato, and as if he were a type of 
the scientific man of the modern school. 

“ It is precisely,*’ says Mr. Maurice,* ‘Hhe aspects under which 
we see and judge of things that he proposes to investigate. He 
wants to know what are the rules and conditions under which 
the mind by its own constitution considers and discourses. He 
makes the mind a centre referring everything to itself, just as 
those did with whom Plato contended.*’ This view is rather 
popular than exact. In truth, there is nothing more obvious to 
the reader of Aristotle than the hesitation he freqiu*ntly shows in 
taking up what is here described as his normal position, and than 
the limitation he imposes on what is stated to have been his firm 
and unaltered belief. So far is it from being true that he confines 
himself to the phenomenal aspect of things, that even wdien treating 
physical subjects he frequently adopts n transcendental view. It is 
true that he examines the conditions under which the mind works, 
but he expressly says, while doing so, that the principle of reason 
is to be sought in something higher than reason itself. He did 
not suppose either that the same stringency in procedure or the 
same certainty in results were obtainable in Physics as in his 
highest science — Theology. “ Physics,” he tells us, “ are con- 
cerned with things having a principle of self-motion; mathe- 
matics with permanent but not self-existent things ; and there is 
another science apart from these, which treats of the changeless 
and transcendental.” And elsewhere in the same strain — “ Physi- 
cal science deals with the inseparable, but not wdth the immoveable ; 
the highest science is employed in speculation on things both 
separate and changeless.” There is therefore in his opinion a 
transition — a lowering of the point of view both as regards dignity 
and certainty, when wc come from the general principles of science 
to the special examination of Nature.f Here a rigorous method is 
impossible, and that being so it is not necessary V) embrace all 
the cases which may fall under a given rule. No higher degree 
of certainty being attainable in any science than that which the 
subject admits of, and natural investigations belonging to the 
sphere of the cbntingent and the possible, physical conclusions 
describe not what always and necessarily happens, but what 
happens generally and in the greater number of cases. 

* « Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,** p. 184. ^ 

■f ’AXX* 6 rporros rtjs drrodfiftmt Kot lys dydyKtjg mpog, hri rt r^g (fwo’Utxjg Ka\ 
r&v emimj/iw, De Part. Aniio. hi. 
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We thus see that Physics were not approached by Aristotle 
wuth any direct purpose of gaining from them conclusions which 
he ^yould class as certain. The want of rigour so justly imputed 
to him in scientific research, his precipitancy of inference, and the 
small pains he takes to secure a sufficient basis for his conclusions ; 
above all, his neglect of verification, are faults not only conirnou 
to him with his age, hut which proceed in some measure from his 
conception of the nature of science and from his analysis of the 
doctrine of proof. Tiie logical distinction between the necessary 
and the contingent; the physical distinction between the eternal and 
the changing, and the differences of method in ordinary and trans- 
cendental science founded on such distinctions, require to be con- 
stantly borne in mind when we come to interpret his language in 
liis works on natural philosophy. We there find him using 
expressions which imply not only a certain distrust of ontological 
knowledge, hut a comparatively greater confidence in the results 
of experience. Such passages as these — “ phenomena are more 
to bo trusted than the conclusions of reason “ we must not 
look for the same accuracy in matters given by pure reason and 
in our sensuous perceptions “ that which is most universal is 
the most difficult for us to attain knowledge of, since it is farthest 
removed from sense” — were not intended by Aristotle as maxims 
of general application. They are to be taken, according to his 
own warning, “ with reference to the subject matter.” They are 
true as regards our phenomenal knowledge ; but there is a whole 
region — tliat of the changeless and universal — in which they are 
not true, but false. 

We have been particular in pointing out this metaphysical 
weakness in Aristotle because Mr. Lewes in his chapter on 
Aristotle’s method has*scarcely laid sufficient stress upon it. Ho 
describes accurately enough the principles announced and actually 
employed by the philosopher in his scientific writings. “Iii 
direct opposition to Plato, who, denying the validity of the sense, 
made intuitions the ground of all true knowledge, Aristotle sought 
his basis in sensuous perception. Anticipating 13 aeon, he 
affirmed that-it was wiser to dissect the complex phenomena of 
sense than to resolve them into abstractions — ‘ melius est 
naturam seoare quam abstrahere.* His reliance was on experience 
and induction : the one furnishing the particular facts, from 
which the other found a pathway to general facts, — or laws. 
Without sensation thought is impossible. Plato held that the 
deceptions of sense justified scepticism of all sense-knowledge. 
Aristotle, more correctly, taught that error did not arise from the 
senses being false media, but from the wrong interpretations we 
put on their testimony. Manifold deceptions may thence arise, 
hxii each sense speaks truly so far as it speaks at all. It is &om 
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sense we gain the knowledge of particulars. It is from induction 
we gain the knowledge of universale. Agreeing with Plato that 
science is only concerned with universals, he affirms that these 
could only be reached through experience." 

So far as regards the treatises which form the subject of Mr. 
Lewes book, this estimate is on the whole accurate. But it re- 
quires a line of supplement. As has been already observed, the 
Aristotelian doctrine cannot fairly be judged of in parts. It 
assumes to be a connected and self-coherent whole. Herein lies 
its strength and its weakness. Its aim is too vast. Aijstotle, in 
seeking to embrace not only that which is directly cognisable, 
but everything falling within the range of demonstrative and 
moral proof, brought himself under the influence of two opposite 
inodes of philosophizing, — of that which investigates relations on 
one side, and of that which deals with the absolute, on the other. 
The bias of his mind was strongly scientific, but the nature of 
many of the questions he set himself to solve in pursuance of his 
too comprehensive plan coerced him into the use of the Subjective 
Method. He therefore halts between two opinions, and is occa- 
sionally both ontological in his Science and scientific in his 
Ontology. No doubt he asserts, as Mr. Lewes represents, that 
universals can only be reached through experience, — that we rise 
from individual phenomena to a knowledge of general causes and 
principles, which, he adds, is the standard method of philoso- 
phizing ; but considering these principles from another point of 
view, he describes them as an original point of departure, to be 
assumed in every scientific exposition. So that while his analysis 
of the grounds of knowledge leads him to experience, to induc- 
tion, to the philosophy of sense, his analysis of the TiOgic of 
Science teaches him to rely on d priori reaeoning, and to look for 
his highest truth in propositions not inductively obtained. Many 
attempts have been made to reconcile this language ; the lan- 
guage can be brought into no greater harmony than the thought 
which it expresses. As successor to the problems bequeathed by 
Flato, Aristotle was committed in some sort to an adoption of 
Plato's method ; as the founder of a new coarse ot investigation 
he had to supply an Organon appropriate to it. That be did 
supply such an Organon is perhaps his best title to fame. 

The co-existence of these diverging lines of thought in Aris- 
totle's writings renders it especially difficult to generalize the 
principles from which they set forth — a difficulty felt by the 
master himself, and reflected, not obscurely, in his language. 
When we attempt, for examploi to seize his idea of Nature we are 
constantly thwarted by the changing forms under which it is 
represented. Sometimes it is a self-active agent with distinctly 
personal attributes, capable of degrees of perfection in its work, 
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arriving at excellence, like an artist, only after repeated trials — 
associated with God but inferior to him, demonic not divine. 
Then, again, we lose the personal relation and pass into the tran- 
sitional idea of entity. Nature is *'a kind of principle and a 
cause,*' apxri rig koI airla — not however a constant principle or a 
cause whose action can always be relied on— but subject to con- 
stant modification and interruption in the mode of its action. It 
is clear, therefore, that whatever we may find in Aristotle, we do 
not find a consistent application of the now recognised principles 
of Science. By the combined efiect of his historical relation to 
the earlier schools, and of his position as the founder of a new 
raefliod, ho was committed to a neutral policy. He had not com- 
pletely abandoned the initial hypothesis that phenomena are due 
to personal agents, though he had so far generalized it as to look 
sometimes at the power employed instead of at the agent employ- 
ing it. Nor did he regard the order of events as uniform, though 
apparently believing that they tended to become so. Notwith- 
standing an occasional protest against final causes, his works 
teem with teleological arguments; and, lastly, he consistently 
maintained that in Physics, as in Ethics, certainty was not to 
be attained. These are not exactly the instruments with which 
a modern laboratory is furnished. Irrespective therefore of any 
direct proof from the examination of the Aristotelian treatises in 
detail, a consideration of the principles with which he starts raises 
a strong presumption that they could not have conducted him be- 
yond a partial and limited truth. Nevertheless this specific ex- 
amination is necessary. The assertions of men like Cuvier cannot 
be dismissed on the ground of general probability. Hitherto no 
one has sufficiently appreciated the importance of the question 
raised in the issue to tindertake the labour of critically reading 
Aristotle’s works on Science. By doing so Mr. Lewes has added 
aTM)ther obligation to those under which philosophy and literature 
already lie to him. 

The treatises included in the work before us ’may be divided 
into three classes — I. The physical writings, including under this 
head the eiglrt books of Physics^ the four books On the Heavens^ 
the two books on Generation and Corruption, the Meteorology, 
and the Mechanical Problems ; II. The books on comparative 
anatomy and physiology, viz., the History of Animals, the Parts 
of Animals, the Generation of Animals ; III. Several essays on 
the higher branches of physiology, such as the essays On Sense, 
On Memory, On Sleep, On Dreams, and On Longevity, which 
all form part of the collection known as the Parvor Naturalia, 
and lastly the celebrated De Anima, the treatise on Life and 
Mind. 

These books form together the sum of Aristotle's scientifio 
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doctrine.* There are two ways in which the matter included in 
them may be presented. Passages^ from various works bearing 
on the same subject may be thrown together, methodized, and 
interpreted, or the works themselves may be analysed. The former 
plan has the advantage of exhibiting Aristotle’s teaching in a 
more intelligible and systematic shape. But for historical pur- 
poses it is almost useless. The form of a system is part of the 
system itself. Its omissions, its violent transitions, its errors, its 
absence of order, are part of it. Admitting the difTiculties which 
criticism has raised as to immediate authorship and so forth, we 
have in the text as it stands the Peripatetic philosophy in its 
most reliable form. If we are not reading Aristotle himself we 
are reading him as he was understood by those who had the best 
means of understanding him. It is therefore with good reason 
that Mr. Lewes has given us analyses of the separate treatises 
instead of a methodized collection of extracts. We have now for 
the first time an opportunity of judging the most comprehensive 
of ancient scientific systems without the labour of wading through 
some half-dozen volumes of Greek. It will be readily understood 
that the increased historical value gained by this manner of treat- 
ment has not been obtained without a sacrifice. Parts of Mr. 
Lewes work are somewhat stiff and colourless, as an analysis 
must necessarily be, and above all an analysis of Aristotle. But 
they are relieved by many pages of easy, flowing description, and 
enriched with illustrations of great value. This remark particu- 
larly applies to the chapter “ On Development ” (chap, xvii.), and 
to that in which Aristotle’s asserted anticipation of modern dis- 
coveries is examined (chap. xi.). These portions of Mr. Lewes’ 
book are in his very best style, and as examples of scientific de- 
scription they are not to be surpassed. Efeaders who care little 
about^he historical aspect of science, and who will not bo at the 
trouble of understanding the theories to which these pages serve 
as an introduction, will find in them a concise and intelligible 
summary of some of ^e latest results of biological investigation ; 
while to scholars the whole work forms a most useful handbook 
of ancient science so far as it was included in tire Peripatetic 
philosophy. 

We sh^ll now attempt, with the aid of Mr. Lewes* book, to give 
an account of the actual results attained by Aristotle in the divi- 
sions under which his works have been classified above. And 
first as to the Physical writings. The treatises which are thus 
described deal mainly with the highest and most generalized con- 
ceptions, such as motion, force, inertia, the elements, infinity, and 


* There are a few others. They add little to what is coutamed in those 
idted in the text. 
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the like. It might seem that the ancient metaphysical method 
would be particularly fitted t(j cope with ideas which, while they 
are guaranteed by experience, confessedly pass the limits of it. 
Nothing more decisively proves the weakness of iliat method than 
the fact that those are the very subjects on which it is most power- 
less. The truth is that the most abstract and transcendental 
notions require the same kind of basis as the most special fact. 
Their groundwork is laid in minute investigation and measure- 
ment, and nothing has yet been gained by attempting to build 
thorn in the clouds instead of upon the earth. 

Aristotle laid great stress on his theory of motion ; he dis- 
cusses it at length in the Physics, and goes so far as to say that 
he who is ignorant of motion is ignorant of all natural things. 

“ It is very significant,*’ adds Afr. Lowes, “that he should not 
have conlribiitcd the smallest item even to what wo now call the 
metaphysics of tho subject. Not only was he entirely in the dark 
respecting the laws, he was completely in the wrong in his concep- 
tion of the nature of motion. He thought it was something 
siiperaddcd ; an ‘ energy’ which was opposed to that of ‘ rest.’ ” — 
(p. No doubt he did so regard it; still his theory, glanced 

at in the passage just quoted, goes beyond tho mere explanation 
of why bodies move. Aristotle, like all other thinkers who have 
not conlined themselves to the strictly positive aspect of things, 
considered himself bound to account for the relation between two 
classes of fancied existences which arc sometimes distinguished 
as absolute and relative, which Pluto called ideal and real, and 
which he himself classified as possible and actual. That there 
was a connexion of some kind between these sharply-defined 
notions was strongly felt by Aristotle as well as by Plato. Their 
analysis convinced them in the first place that phenomena imply 
something which is not phenomenal ; that our knowledge rests 
upon something which we can neither penetrate nor comprehend. 
Modern science admits this with equal readiness ; but while it 
merely notes the fact without attempting to explain it, ancient 
science did attempt to explain it, and found itself thereby in- 
volved in inqxtricable difficulty. Said Plato, the ideal is that 
which truly is ; the real, the phenomenal, is that which is not 
but appears to be. Said Aristotle, the ideal is that which may he; 
the real (the phenomenal) is that which actually is, — in his own 
language tho one is a potentiality, the other a completed reality. 
Bat what is the point of contact between them ? It is not enough 
to show that they are opposed, it must also be shown* how they are 
related. The Platonic theory of the soul furnishes or\e answer 
to this question ; the Aristotelian doctrine of motion furnishes 
another. Motion, in the world of sense, is a middle term between 
the possible and the actual ; it is an entekeheia, that is, a passage or 
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means of transit between the two.* It would answer no useful 
purpose to show at length how this, passage was supposed to take 
place ; the thing itself being demonstrably inexplicable, it is 
hardly worth while to understand the explanation. But an out- 
line of the theory of Motion deserves a place in the History of 
Science. We may learn from it that the ancient schools distinctly 
acknowledged the existence of two spheres of thought — the 
knowable and the unknowable; it exhibits the scientific advance 
made by Aristotle when hen’eversed the order assumed by Plato 
and made (in Physics at all events) the phenomenal equivalent to 
the Real and the possible to the Ideal; it also points out the 
fruitlessness of any attempt to cross the barrier between these 
opposite domains, and to bring into relation what is only known 
to us as being in opposition. 

The Physics^ and the work On the Heavens, are almost en- 
tirely occupied with speculations, of which that on Motion may 
be taken as a type — disquisitions about space, nature, infinity, 
and so on. Mr. Lewes calls attention to a passage from the 
fourth book of the Physics, which shows, he says, that Aris- 
totle had got a glimpse of Inertia — at least ns regards bodies in 
vactu)» The important words are these : “ Moreover no one can 
say why in vacuo a body once set in motion should ever stop ; 
since why rather here than there ? Consequently it must either 
remain in necessary rest, or — if in motion — in endless motion, 
unless some stronger interferes.'* In pleno he thought that 
motion might be kept up by the pulsations of the moved air 
acting on the projectile after the original motor ceases to bo in 
contact with it. Although the air is here described as causing 
motion in the manner of an external agent, its resistance is else- 
where remarked upon. Mr. Lewes says upon this, that had the 
idea of inertia in vacuo and resistance in pleno been connected, 
there is no reason why the truth — that continitous motion is 
motion unchanged — should not liave been perceived. The facts 
were there, but the theory was wanting. 

The work on Meteorology exhibits an advance in point of 
method on the Physics, although very imperfectly corresponding 
to its title, including as it does, questions of astronomy, geology, 
and chemistry. We extract the following criticism on it as an 
example of the firm and rapid manner in which Mr. Lewes presents 
the results of his reading. 

** The work, shows what could and what could not effected by 
observation, when unassisted by instruments. Aristotle, equally with 
moderns, makes heat the chief agent in meteorologic changes. But 
this is general qualitative knowf edge, and science demands gnanHtative 


• Phy. viii. 1. 7 rov dvvarov, § tmnXtxfui Kiuiftris tarip* 
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knowledge. Wholly destitute of a measure of heat he could establish 
no quantitative basis for his reasonings. In like manner he was with- 
out a barometer which could measure the weight of the atmosphere at 
different times and in different places. He knew that the atmosphere 
had weight, but was unable to measure that weight. He further 
wanted an anemometer by which to measure the velocity of atmo- 
spheric currents, and a hygrometer by which to measure the quantities 
of vapour. Nor had he any knowledge of electricity, which also plays 
an important part in meteorological phenomena. Thus deprived of all 
those puissant means of investigation which could make observation 
precise, we see in his work an example of the genuine commencement 
of Science, where man is face to face with complex phenomena, the 
ordej* of which he intensely desires to discover, and finds himself reduced 
to qualitative observation, and to reasoning. Now, the remarkable 
point in Aristotle’s treatise is that, standing as he does in the condition 
of the early pioneers, he does not adopt that primitive theological mode 
of explanation which we have seen to be generally characteristic of such 
a condition, but on the contrary, adopts a strictly scientitic method, 
rejecting all theological explanations, and endeavouring to range the 
phenomena in their natural order. He examines the facts and co- 
ordinates them to the best of his ability.” 

This estimate of the worth of Aristotle’s physical speculations 
is likely to be generally adopted, because on the whole it tallies 
with the received ideas on the subject. What is new in it is not 
so much tlie fact of the failure as the distinct appreciation of its 
cause. For purposes of history, however, it is of extreme im- 
portance tliat the cause should be understood, and good service 
has been done in clearly pointing it out. Too many of the 
modem followers of Bacon have been led by an uncritical admi- 
ration of their master into imitating the error which he inaccurately 
charges Aristotle with having committed. They have neglected 
facts. They have accepted without inquiry the statement that 
Aristotle did not succeed because he generalized without observa- 
tion, and because he was unacquainted with the process of induc- 
tion. In fact, what was wanting was not observation, but a test 
of observation, not induction, but verification. These safeguards 
were not employed, because men had not then learned the necessity 
of them — a lesson which is one of the latest fruits of Science ; 
and they could not have boon employed with effect, had the trial 
been made, because the necessary instmments were wanting. In 
this way Mr. Lewes accounts for the fact that the ancients, not- 
withstanding their speculative boldness and skill, failed so com- 
pletely, even in those departments of Science in whigh they were 
likely to succeed. The explanation is satisfactory and complete. 
By adopting it, Aristotle's shortcomings in Physics are taken out 
of the class of hazy "generalities, and are made to illustrate and 
confirm the law of mental development. It is worth while 'to 
have written a book only to have secured this result^ 
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But after all, the interest attaching to the Physics is compara- 
tively slight. Physiology is the reajiy important part of Aristotlo^s 
scientific doctrine. He had undoubtedly both examined and 
classified the greatest part of* the then known species of 
animals, and even if we reject the story of the collection which 
Alexander is said to have furnished him with, and admit that he 
dissected in a careless and perfunctory manner, still his knowledge 
was not contemptible, and was very much more complete than that 
possessed by any of his contemporaries. It was not unnatural 
to suppose that a man of Aristotle^s extraordinary ability should 
have arrived at some striking results in subjects which give so 
much scope for generalization as Physiology and Comparative 
Anatomy. It happens also that his biological investigations have 
been singled out for extravagant praise by men in every w^ay en- 
titled to bo listened to. One of the first, if not the first, com- 
parative anatomists of Europe has declared that Aristotle made 
thousands of observations of extreme delicacy ; another, scarcely 
less distinguished, has praised his vast and luniiiioiis plan ; a 
third asserts that ho penetrated the deptlis of all the sciences. 
Nothing short of the most careful analysis suflBces to confirm or 
disprove these statements, and to an analysisof this kind they are 
accordingly subnjitted in the last two hundred and thirty pages 
of the volume we are now^ considering. Mr. Lewes handles this 
part of his subject ex j>rofesso, with the authority of an original 
investigator, and with the skill of a man versed in the Instory and 
details of the sciences of which he treats. Notliing short of such 
special knowledge is equal to the task of exhibiting intelligibly the 
doctrine contained in this section of Aristotle’s philosophy. Who 
has ever been the wiser for reading Ritter s analysis, to say nothing 
of Mr. Taylor’s ponderous translation and still move ponderous 
Dissertation ?* To arrive at Aristotle's meaning, and give reality 

* We liave had the opportunity of consulting this scarce book, and can fully 
bear out Mr. Lewes’ surmise (pref. p, ix.) as to its value. Not only is the 
translation from the Greek inaccurate and without taste, but the author is 
wholly ignorant of science. His ignorance has the peculiarity of being founded 
on conviction. He has read Bacon, he has read Newton, he* has read Locke, 
and he thinks they are all wrong together. In bis opinion the Novum Organum 
“passes all understanding;” and the PrincApia is “founded on erroneous 
principles.” Whether he understood Aristotle or not is doubtful ; but it is 
clear that he understood no one else. We extract the following example of 
philosophical criticism. “ Though more than a century and a halt has elapsed 
since the ‘ Novum Organum’ of Bacon was written, tliat Bible of the experi- 
mentalists, conjecture only has been the result of laborious research and a 
hopeless adoption of one theory instead of another. Nor is it possible it can 
ever be otherwise. For the only sure guides to Sconce are the self-luminous 
truths of axioms and indubitable facts acquired by Smple observation, and not 
the ignis fatuus of experiment; and he who abandons the former for the 
latter will quit ceitainty for hypothesis, and by descending deeper and deeper 
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to liis language, it must be read by the light of modern research 
and translated into its real and not its seeming equivalents. No 
one but a physiologist is competent to do this. We will give a 
single . example. The word vevpov, which in later writers often 
means nerve,” has been frequently so rendered in Aristotle. But 
there is a strong reason, patent to the anatomist, why vtvpov 
cannot be the true equivalent of nerve. Aristotle derives all these 
vcvpa from the heart. Although it is difficult to suppose how he 
could fall into such an obvious mistake as to say tliat the nerves 
centered in the heart, yet he sometimes makes such surprising over- 
sights that that may pass. But then it would necessarily follow 
that he was unacquainted with the real course and distribution 
of the nerves. On the contrary, he seems to have traced the direc- ‘ 
tion of the optic, olfactory and auditory nerves, and partially to 
have recognised their function, although he explained it wrongly. 
These nerves he invariably describes as ducts.*’ In order, there- 
fore, to make Aristotle's phraseology correspond in the slightest 
degree to the facts of the animal structure as known to him, 
veifpov should be translated, in its classical sense of “ tendon,” 

“ ligament,” or, indeed, almost anything but “ nerve.” 

The first thing that strikes one on turning to the Natural 
History” is the extent of the survey and the broad and philoso- 
phical manner in which the divisions arc arranged. Distinguishing 
in the first place Inorganic from Organic bodies, ho commences 
with the assumption of a determinate number of simple sub- 
stances or elements. From a combination of these result the 
liomogcucous parts of living bodies ; from a combination of the 
homogeneous parts issue the more complex tissues and organs. 
The progressive advance of nature from lower to higher is indi- 
cated iu the different degrees of animal life which exhibits a con- 
tinuous progress from element to plant, from plant to animal, and 
issues finally iu man. Such statements may well surprise a modern 
reader. If he comes upou them, as many do, full of the idea that 
Aristotle was a mere word -splitter, whose theory of nature was^ 
only a feeble echo of his logic, a strong reaction is likely to take 
place. Should he happen to be also acquainted with the doctrine 
of evolution, fliere is some probability that he may be tempted to 
attribute to Aristotle a meaning that his words do not really bear, 
and a significance of which they are historically incapable. . A 
cautious thinker soon remembers that in the early stages of in- 
quiry brilliant generalizations are not rare, hut that they are 
founded not on knowledge but on ignorance, including the phe- 
nomena without expressing them. An examination of the “ His- 

into the darkness of matter, at length lose himself in her inextricable laby- 
rinths.’’--.^ DUsertalion on the Philosophy of Jrishile, p. 485. 
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tory of Aoimals * suffices to show that^ except in terms, there is 
scarcely any resemblance between Aristotle’s notion of a progres- 
sive advance of nature and the modern theory of an ascending 
complexity of organization and life. His idea was teleological, 
assuming perfection as the end which mundane forces were con- 
stantly striving to attain, and measuring the degrees of perfection 
in the various classes of living beings by the proportion of vital 
heat which he imagined them to contain. The conception of 
evolution, on the other hand, does not include a final cause ; still 
less does it connect the terms of its scries by so fragile a link as 
the presence of a particular form of force. Stronger proof re- 
mains behind. A biological classification supposes a knowledge 
* of the laws of life. That knowledge depends on accurate ac- 
quaintance with the structure of living things. IIow far had 
Aristotle advanced in this direction ? Mr. Lewes tells us that, 
after long and minute study, he is compelled to form a very 
different estimate from what is current among critics and his- 
torians : — 

“ Reading his works by the light of modern discovery, we are apt 
to credit him with all his words suggest to us ; we come, indeed, upon 
numerous inaccuracies, and on many statements which imply gross care- 
lessness ; but wherever his language does not betray him, modern 
readers insensibly fill out his hints with details from their fuller store. 
On a superficial examination, therefore, he will seem to have given 
tolerable descriptions ; especially if approached with that disposition to 
discover marvels which unconsciously determines us in our study of 
ancient writers. But a more unbiased and impartial criticism will 
disclose that he has given no single ana1}omical description of the least 
value. All that he knew may have been known, and probably was 
known, without dissection. The casual revelations of the slaughter- 
house and battle-field, together with intimations gathered from 
auguries and embalmments, probably furnished his knowledge of man 
and the larger animals. 1 do not assert that he never opened an 
animal ; on the contrary, it seems highly probable that he had opened 
^ many. But 1 am persuaded that he never dissected one in the careful 
systematic style necessary for more than a general acquaintance with 
the positions of the chief organs. He never followed the course of a 
vessel or a nerve ; never laid bare the origin and insertion of a muscle ; 
never discriminated the component parts of organs ; never made clear 
to himself the connexion of organs into systems.” 

Strong as this language is, it is warranted by the facts. Aris- 
totle says, for example, that the human kidney is lobed like that 
of an ox ;* that in man the heart has only three chambers, and that 


^ De Fart. iii. 9. "Eyoveri d* ol v€<ppo\ jrdvrfs Koikou, if irkfXov, if TKairtroir 
ci Tije (fiaKtis. otroi d* ofAoioi rats ffosiois Sms, aT«pfo>raroc ndinrw 
wiv. dc Ka\ ol Tov dvBpdtvov rots fiotiois. 
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it lies above the lungs where the trachea bifurcates ;* that the 
brain is bloodless in all animals, and that the back of the Jiead is 
empty, the vacant space corresponding to the size of the animal. t 
He was not even aware of the existence of the muscles ; he made 
no distinction between thp arteries and the veins, and although 
he partially distinguished the nerves which have their origin at 
the base of the brain, yet he classed them with other ducts 
(iropoi), and thought that there was nothing very special about 
them except their position. Of the nervous system lie knew 
nothing. Being but little acquainted with the viscera, and com- 
pletely in the dark respecting the three most important parts of 
the organism — the nervous, muscular, and vascular systems — his 
anatomy was too slight to serve as the foundation of a true phy- 
siology. 

Nevertheless it would not be wise to pronounce without an 
examination of his opinions on the chief phenomena of life, 
especially as he has described in detail the processes of digestion 
and respiration, and has written special treatises on the animal 
movements and sensorial functions. J Aristotle's theory of diges- 
tion appears to be this: The food passes first into the stomach, 
where it becomes liquid ; thence it steams up under the influence 
of the animal heat through the vessels of the mesentery into the 
heart — the great central source of heat. Hitherto it has been 
merely dissolved, but in the heart it undergoes a change, ceasing 
to be ichor and becoming blood. The veins which proceed from 
the heart carry the blood to every part of the body, the nobler 
organs receiving the best parts and the baser organs the inferior 
portions, in the same way as food is distributed among the mem- 
bers of a household. The facts of the conversion of food into 
blood and of blood into the tissues were thus interpreted by 
Aristotle. He connects digestion with respiration in rather a 
singular manner. The cooking process which takes place in tlie 
heart causes that organ to expand, and the chest to expand with it, 
A kind of vacuum is thus formed, into which the cold air rushing, 
contracts the chest, whereby the hemt is caused to contract also. 
It is this alternate expansion and contraction which causes the 
beating of the heart. But why do animals brehthe ? Aristotle 
complains that the question had not received sufficient attention. 
His own opinion was that respiration was a cooling process*^a 
contrivance for preventing the heart from being consumed by its 


♦ De Aniin. Hist. i. 14!. *H ic Kaphla leoiXiW, Kffrai ^ dvatripia 

row irv€vpovos Karh rtjv o’xio’ii' apnjpiaf, 
f Dc Aiiini. Hist. i. 13. 3. '^Avaipos 3’ 6 cyicc<^aXo( &ira(Ti «at 6vbtp.iap ^x"*' 
cV Avrfp T6 3* dir^a6€u rijs K€<f>a\is Kev6v xal koiKov ndaw, ftcdarois 
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t The books known as De Animaliom Motlone,” and Farva Natuialia.’* 
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own heat. In this function the brain is made to join. The brain 
is the coldest part of the body, receiving no blood, as wo have 
seen, and by its coolness helping to temper the excessive heat of 
the central organs. Not only does the heart play the most im- 
portant part in the work of digestion, it is also the seat of sen- 
sation, the senses being led to it through the ducts already 
mentioned. 

This summary review of Aristotle's physiology is quite suflSciont 
to confirm the conclusion reached through his anatomy. We 
may well ask, with Mr. liCwes, how it comes to pass tlwt, in the 
presence of such results, biologists of renown can have affirmed 
that he laid the eternal bases of their science, and that his writ- 
ings are authoritative to discerning minds. 

Not but that striking coincidences may bo found between 
modern speculation and occasional views set forth by Aristotle ; 
such are his identification of Plant and Animal, of Life and 
Mind ; his statement of what has been called ‘‘ the law of 
economy," and a suspicion which he entertained of the vertebral 
theory. There are also some genuine inductions — as, e.g., the 
perception of the morphological law, that “the greater luxuriance 
of the plant is at the expense of its seed and very frequently, 
even when wrong in his facts, ho atones in some measure by the 
breadth of his views and the comprehensive manner in which ho 
groups phenomena superficially distinct, but actually related by 
important analogies. Under this last head would fall his theory 
of the progressive complexity of life, and his clasMification of 
natural bodies. Although his teaching on these points falls far 
short of an anticipation of the modern doctrine, with which at the 
bottom it has nothing in common, it is yet a brilliant example of 
the scientific genius of Aristotle and of his superiority over gene- 
rations of his successors. 

The theory of the Soul forms the natural termination of these 
biological speculations. No part of Aristotle’s philosophy has 
been more variously interpreted. The De has been the 
subject of constant di.spute over since it was introduced into 
Europe by means of the Arabian translations. During the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries the controversy 
turned mainly on its orthodoxy ; was it an authority for the im- 
mortality of the Soul or against it ? Did it teach pantheism or. 
pure materialism, or, as some strangely maintained, a compound of 
both ? Then the question was diverted in the direction of logic. 
Was the intelligence (vowc) of the third book of the treatise on 
the Soul identical with the faculty described by the same name in 
the Posterior Analytics? in other, words, is the power by which we 
generalize concepts, that one which Aristotle declares to bo the only 
eternal and divine part in us 7 The difficulty has lately worn a 
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physiological look. The vital or organic functions are conceived 
by some to be due to the agency of an immaterial principle 
which determines all bodily activity ; by others, on the contrary, 
this manifestation — Mind, Soul, or by whatever name it may bo 
called — is regarded as a result of tlie highest and most perfect 
organic action, and each party — both those who say that Soul 
produces life, and those who say that life produces Soul — professes 
to find a corroboration of its view in tliis treatise. Iroin which it 
seems to follow, either that Aristotle’s language cannot be very 
exact, or that his theory was somewhat vacillating — perhaps both. 

We thiuk nevertheless that a tolerably consistent doctrine may 
he evolved under the guidance of two leading distinctions. 
The first is between potential and actual existence, which, as wo 
have already noticed, replaces in Aristotle the riatonio division 
into the real and tlio ideal ; the second is between the two senses 
ill which the word “ Sour is used, — as the equivalent cither of 
Life or iMind. Mr. Lewes justly observes, “both phrases arc 
narrower in their meaning than the Greek ; one excludes the 
physiological, the other the psychological meaning ; — the word 
means both more and less than our word “ soul more, as 
having, on one side at all events, a directly pliysical connexion ; 
less, as not in itself implying any religious association."* 

Let us attempt an explanation based on these distinctions. 
Aristotle having commenced by dividing all bodies into inorganic 
and organic, proceeds to remark that the latter exhibit an ascending 
series, the steps of which consist of the successive manifesta- 
tions of the vegetal, animal, and intelligent principles. In the 
lowest forms of life there is growth ; in the higher forms, sen- 
sation ; in the highest, intelligence. Physiologically speaking, 
then, — i.c., if we translate “ soul” by “ vital principle” — there are 
throe divisions of it — three shapes in which its action is exhibited 
throughout Nature. Tliere is the vegetal soul, or principle of 
nutrition ; the animal soul, or principle of sensation ; the human 
soul, or principle of thought. But as everything has a potential 
as well as an actual existence — the former of which is prior in 
order of time^ — growth must have been preceded by a state in 
which there was not growth, but a mere power of growing, and 
sensation in like manner by a bare possibility of feeling. In a 
remarkable chapter f of his book on the Generation of Animals, 
Aristotle uses this difference to remove the difficulties which 
beset the question at what period in the life of the embryo it can 
be said to possess the qualities which the developed animal 


* The latter part of this passage is quoted from the valuable Prolegomena 
to Sir Aleiumder Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle.*' 
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exhibits, or whether it possesses them at all. “ Potentially,” he 
says, “ both the sperm and the rseparated conception have in 
them the principle of nutrition, although the existence of such 
principle is not fully realized until the separated conception 
obtains nourishment and exhibits its power of growing.” And 
not only the vegetal, but the animal and intelligent souls have in 
like manner a period of potential existence prior to their mani- 
festation in act. The reader may recognise hero an indication of 
Von Baer’s doctrine that the general and specific characters of 
the embryo are successively acquired. 

The same cardinal distinction between power and act leads to a 
still more important consequence. The organs do not pre-exist in 
the germ, but they may arise therefrom ; they arc potentially there, 
and show themselves in succession when the mere power of exis- 
tence is transformed into the fact of it. We recognise in this 
an outline of the theory, now generally adopted, wdiicli makes 
the embryo develope by a scries of successive dift'eientiations 
from a simple homogeneous mass into a complex heterogeneous 
organism — the theory of Epigenesis. 

We may be sure that Aristotle would not hesitate to apply to 
the phenomena of Mind the principle which he so cliaracteristi- 
cally makes use of in the lower manifestations of Life, lie has 
in fact so applied it, and much of the obscurity which em- 
barrasses his psychology arises from the terms which he has 
chosen in order to express himself. His meaning, nevertheless, 
is not doubtful, nor is his mode of viewing the question un- 
scientific. The fact to be accounted for is the phenomenon of 
Mind. To some theorists there is no difiiculty in the case. 
They readily assume the existence of an immaterial agent which 
acts on matter, of an entity without any one distinctive attribute, 
which is nevertheless in the highest sense personal. To Aristotle 
the whole subject was full of doubt. He could mot so far dis- 
connect his general theory of organ and function as to maintain 
that in man alone there was a function without an organ, nor 
could he overlook the peculiarity of the phenomena presented 
by thought and consciousness. His tendency was to look on 
Mind as the result of organization, but then he also believed that 
there was in Nature something superior to the accidents of decay 
and death ; he felt a repugnance against holding that something 
to be the human mind, and at the same time a difficulty in 
supposing that man stood on exactly the same footing as the rest 
of the animal world. His solution was therefore this: Mind, 
-like the nutritive and animal principles, exists in two modes — in 
power and in act. In its potential being it is the material cause 
of thought; as such, perishable, individual, human: in its 
realised shape it is the formal cause of thought ; as such, im- 
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mortal, impersonal, divine. Notwithstanding Mr. Lewes doubt 
we think it clear that Aristotla did not believe that the human 
soul lived for ever. The only immortality which ho recognised 
was that of the universal mind — a power which he expressly 
decLared to be separable from the individual. 

One step farther remains to be taken to complete Aristotle's 
idea. Before there can be, strictly speaking, a real manifestation 
of life or mind in their various developments, the power in each 
case requires to be realized ; it has to pass into act. The tran- 
sition from potentiality into actuality was expressed as well in 
the case of the vital as of the physical phenomena by the term 
entilecheia. Just as in unorganized matter motion is the 
passage of power into act, so in organized matter the vital prin- 
ciple represents the same passage. The most general conception 
of liife reached by Aristotle is accordingly this — ^The power by 
which a pljysical organism passes from potential being into active 
being ; a view which nearly coincides with Mr. Lewes’ own 
definition : Life is the dynamical condition of an organism.” 

Tlie soul therefore, in its alternate condition of power and act, 
forms a connecting link between two extreme points. At its 
inferior polo, as the vital principle in a latent state, it marks the 
passage from unorganized matter to Life. At its superior pole, as 
realized intelligence, it shows us Mind sublimed to its purest 
and most abstract essence. 

Such in outline is Aristotle's view of Nature regarded as an 
object of science. It is easy to see that it forms only part of a 
much larger body of doctrine which embraced the whole world 
of thought, and sought to establish links between the absolute 
and the relative, the transcendental and the sensible — things as 
they are and things as they appear. This encyclopeedic treat- 
ment is characteristic of the earlier stages of knowledge, and is 
what the theoi^ of evolution teaches us to expect; — first the 
general, then the special. In Aristotle we have the earliest 
example of the gravitation of knowledge towards the mundane 
system. As contrasted with Plato, his point of view is lower 
and less comprehensive, but more precise and concrete. The 
notions of real and ideal as existences were replaced by the 
merely logical distinction between actual and possible, contingent 
and necessary. By thus transferring the question from ontology to 
logic an undoubted advance was made in positive conception. The 
nature of the advance will be best appreciated when it is remembered 
that in Aristotle "'phenomenal” corresponds to “real,’* and that the 
ultraphenomenal is something which may be, not anything whioh 
is. Having obtained a basis for speculation by this distinction, 
his next step is to provide a method of proof. In this he was 
guided by his belief that Nature was the region of the changeable 
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— of motion — of generation and corruption. As we can only 
expect so much certainty in any case as the subject admits, in 
Physics no higher conclusion can be reached than probability of 
various degrees. With what success these principles were actually 
applied in his practice appears from Mr. Lewes volume. 

Henceforth there will be less dilFerence of opinion as to Aris- 
totle's scientific status. It will be admitted that he is not entitled 
to any rank whatever as an observer, in the present sense of the 
word ; that so far from laying the basis of the sciences, ho had 
neither the data nor the method by which alone science is con- 
stituted, and that the coincidences between some of his specula- 
tions and those of modern times are more often imaginary than 
real. But after every deduction has been made, the splendour 
of Aristotle’s tenown will scarcely bo diminished. He will 
still retain his place among the select few who have exercised 
an universal empire over the territory of thought. By under- 
standing him aright we shall not feel inclined to honour him loss. 
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1. Principles of Political Economy, with some of their Applica- 

tions to Social Philosophy, By John Stuart Mill 
2 vols. London. 1840. 

2. Lectures on Political Economy, By Francis Wilijam 

Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
London. 1851. 

J3. Social Statics ; or, the Conditions essential to Tinman Happi- 
ness specified, and the first of them developed. By IIeuhert 
Spencer. London. 1851. 

4. Ancient Law, its Connexion with the early History of Society, 
and its Relation to Modern Ideas, By Henry Sumner 
Maine, Reader on Jurisprudence and the Civil Law at the 
Middle Temple, and formerly Regius l^rofessor of tlie Civil 
Law in the University of Cambridge. London. 1861. 

rpiIE Land System which lias grown up and become established 
X ill this country, has long been a matter of anxious con- 
sideration to the more thoughtftil school of our speculative poli- 
ticians. Of late it has attracted the somewhat tardy attention of 
practical statesmen, and it presents problems for solution wliich 
in no distant future may prove fruitful sources of popular dis- 
content, and even of democratic agitation. The limits which we 
have imposed upon ourselves in this paper will prevent our at- 
tempting to treat the subject before us in anything like an exhaus- 
tive manner. We shall confine ourselves to very general views; 
omitting a multitude of important details, and postponing the 
examination of many weighty questions to a more convenient 
occasion. The tenure and occupation of the soil in Scotland, and 
the accumulated misfortunes and wrongs of Ireland, form no por- 
tion of our scheme ; they will only be mentioned incidentally, as 
elucidating our remarks upon England. 

It is a leading characteristic of the spirit of inquiry which 
marks the age to pay especial regard to the investigation of lirst 
principles. A juster appreciation of the value of evidence, and 
a truer perception of the importance of fact, have taken the place 
of tlie habit of gratuitous assumption which not very long ago 
was the ordinary practice in almost all branches of human specu- 
lation. This change is nowhere more conspicuous* than in the 
study of society, whether in its past or present states. The 
vicious peculiarities of our economical condition ; the vast in- 
equality and injustice obtaining in the distribution of wealth 
among the various classes of the community^ and the miseries 
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yfhich are thereby entailed upon by far the larger part of the 
population of the civilized world, cannot fail to give rise to more 
and more controversy upon the subject of property. It is but 
natural that those upon whom the existing order of things presses 
hardly should be the most desirous for change, and notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of those who are favoured by it, it is not likely 
that the discussions which are now going on everywhere around us 
should be set at rest until the wiser of their views and the more 
practical of their aims are embodied, at least in some measure, 
with the extant social organism. If established proprietary rights 
are to be justified and secured, it will bo necessary to Jay their 
foundation, not in a fictitious scheme of Providence, nor in a pre- 
tended state of nature and imaginary contracts, but in their sub- 
serviency to the subsistence and well-being of mankind. It 
cannot be pretended that the laws of property have as yet been 
calculated to promote these ends in anything but a very imperfect 
manner. They have never in any country, and in none less than 
in our own, tended to advance the interests of the many, but, on 
the contrary, have invariably sacrificed them to the interests of the 
few. The political systems of modern Europe commenced in con- 
quest and the domination of race over race, and the arrangements 
to which they have given birth still bear the imj)ress of the 
circumstances under which they arose and were developed. The 
balance has not been fairly held between man and man ; the whole 
course of legislation has favoured the concentration, rather than 
the diflFusion of riches, until the evils, moral and physical, which 
have been produced, render it almost impossible that any expedient, 
however desperate, could occasion consequences more disastrous 
to the majority. 

It is often attempted to exonerate legislatures from all respon- 
sibility for the wretchedness of the masses, by ascribing it to the 
operation of natural causes, in false antithesis to human enact- 
ments. But whilst the production of wealth is clearly dependent 
upon general laws partaking of the character of physical facts, 
its distribution is equally clearly the effect of the present assent 
and agreement of society. It is true that these themselves 
are the consequents of antecedents which they follow in obedience 
to the universal principle of causation ; but the will of the com- 
munity, although conditioned like everything else, is the imme- 
diate, proximate cause of all its institutions. 

**Tbe things once there,” says Mr. Mill, “ mankind individually or 
collectively can do with them as they like. They can place them at 
the disposal of whomsoever they please, and on whatever terms. 
Further in the social state, in every state except perfect solitude, any 
disposal of them whatever can only take place by the general consent 
pf society. Even what a person has proauced by his individual toil, 
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unaided by any one, he cannot keep unless it is the will of society 
that he should. Not only can sqpiety take it from him, but individuals 
could and would take it from him if society only remained passive ; if 
it did not interfere en masse ^ or employ and pay people for the purpose 
of interfering to prevent him from being disturbed in possession. The 
distribution of wealth therefore depends on the laws and customs of 
society. The rules by which it is determined are what the opinions 
and feelings of the community make them, and are very different in 
different ages and countries, and might be still more different if man- 
kind so chose.”* 

There have been and there still are advanced societies in which 
individual property has not been established. Such were the rich 
and prosperous monastic corporations of the middle ages, and 
such are the colonies of the Moravians and Rappists in the 
present day. With more or less modification the absence of 
individual property has been made the leading idea in all those 
communistic schemes which during the last half century have 
been promulgated by St. Simon, Owen, Fourier, and their imi- 
tators ; schemes which, it must be borne in mind, have never 
been tested in a trial which an impartial observer can consider to 
be final. On the other hand, many things which our notions lead 
us to regard as incapable of being rightly subjected to personal 
dominion, have been at one time or another treated as property. 
In some phases of social advancement a man s wives, children, 
and houseliold are held to be his, in exactly the same sense as 
his dogs and horses, and it is not indeed until a very late period 
that they completely emerge from the legal position of chattels. 
Even in the comparatively recent history of by no means semi- 
barbarous nations — in England and France for example, as well 
as in other parts of the Continent, we find that various public 
trusts, powers of taxing the people in the form of monopolies, and 
privileges of exegreising certain political or judicial functions, were 
bartered with as much fi-eedom as pots and pans, and with no 
greater compunction. Again, slavery, it may bo said, was till 
within a few years sanctioned by the general consent of mankind. 
Throughout tfee ancient world, for some centuries in more modern 
Europe, and now in parts of Asia, Africa, and America, property 
in human beings has been or is looked upon as perfectly fit and 
defensible. The great teachers of antiquity saw no moral flaw in 
the title of the slave-owner; the Apostle of the Gentiles preaching 
a more liberal, if not a higher ethical code, did not question it ; 
and within the memory of many now living such a title was in 
some of the dominions of Great Britain not only protected by law 

* Principles of Political Economy,” vol. i. p. 240. Compare Montesquieu, 

Esprit des Lois,*' livre xxvi. chap. xv. ; Bentham, ” Tcoito de Legislation,” 
tom. ii. p. 33, 1^. Bruxelles. 
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but upheld by public opinion. The right of property in the slave 
had, in the lapse of time, become limited by increasing qualifica- 
tions; but it was only in 1 833 that slavery fwas finally abolished 
in our West Indian Colonies ; and there were not a few then, the 
echo of whose complaint has not even now quite died away, who 
were ready, in spite of the 20,000, OOOi. of public money granted 
to the planters, to declare that great measure of national justice a 
robbery. There can be no reasonable doubt of the propriety of 
giving compensation in this case, for under the warranty of the 
State slaves had been bought, sold, and inherited for generations ; 
and it >vould have been a manifest wrong to have taken the 
character of property away from that upon which it had once been 
conferred, without yielding an equivalent to those into whoso 
possession it had lawfully come. But this being done, the duty 
of society was fully performed: it did not follow, because 
it had at one time established an iniquity, that it was bound to 
perpetuate it for the benefit of those who were concerned in its 
continuance, provided always it gave to them a fair indemnity. 
Vested interests are everywhere toi*pedoes in the pathway of 
reform, but their paralysing influence could hardly be made to 
extend so far as this. 

In Slavery, and in the course which we pursued in the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, we are presented with a striking instance of 
the establishment of an illegitimate right of property, of a gradual 
change in the views of the community upon its exercise, and of 
the manner in which such a change should be embodied in legis- 
lative action. An opinion very similar to that which grew up 
concerning property in man has been steadily gaining acceptance 
with regard to property in land. 

“We read,’* says Professor Newman, “how William the Conqueror 
burnt villages and ejected the people by hundreds in order to make a 
hunting ground for himself in the New Forest. This deed, which has 
been execrated by all who relate it, seemed an extreme of tyranny : 
yet our courts of law and our parliaments allow the same thing to be 
done by smaller tyrants, and the public sits by and mourns to think 
that people should deal so unkindly with that whio1;i is their own. 
Here is the fundamental error : the crude and monstrous assumption 
that the land which God has given to our nation is or can be the 
private property of any one. It is an usurpation exactly similar to 
slavery. The slave-master calls himself sl$ive-owner, and pleads that he 
has purchased the slave, and that the law has pronounced slaves to be 
chattels. W^ reply that the law is immoral and unjust, and that no one 
could sell what was not his own, and that no number of immoral sales 
can destroy the rights of man. All this equally applies to land.”* 

The essential principle upon which the institution of property is 
• Lectures on Political Economy,” pp. 132-3. 
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founded and justified, is the right of all persons to the exclusive use 
and disposal of what they have produced by their labour or saved by 
their abstinence. From this lAivo been logically elaborated those 
incidental inodes of acquisition, alienation, transmission, and be- 
quest, which in the present state of society form integral portions 
of the idea. 

It is no hardship to any one,” reasons Mr. Mill, “ to be excluded 
from what others have produced. They were not bound to produce it 
for his use, and he Icses nothing by not sharing in what otherwise 
would not have existed at all. But it is some hardship to be born into 
the world and to find all nature’s gifts previously engrossed, and no place 
left for the new comer. To reconcile people to this after they have once 
admitted into their minds the idea that any moral rights belong to them 
as human beings, it will be necessary to convince them that the ex- 
clusive appropriation is good for mankind on the whole, themselves 
included.* 

There is much dispute ns to what is to bo understood by a 
right independently of positive law. The term is so mixed up 
with the exploded theory of a state of nature, or ante-social condi- 
tion, that it is difficult to eliminate its metaphysical implications, 
and to employ it in a scientific scnse.f We take the rights of 
human beings and their correlative duties to mean the normal 
conditions of the social union as they arc variously defined in the 
ethical and legal systems which have from time to time been given 
to the world, the definitions being limited by tbe conceptions of 
those who have ventilated them. In the gradual advance of our 
species these conditions are more perfectly realized, as the merely 
personal instincts adapted to the early and savage states are sup- 
planted by those social instincts suited to the mnturer and civilized 
condition of man. The moral progress of society consists in the 
clearer perception and readier recognition of thos^ rules which 
should guide the conduct of each of us to every other, whether 
individually or collectively, so as to allow of the fullest and most 
harmonious development of our moral, intellectual, and physical 
powers X The fundamental requisite for this is the practical as 
well as theoretical acknowledgment of the liberty of every one to 
do all that he pleases, provided he does not interfere with the 
equal liberty of the rest of society. On this ground Mr. Herbei-t 
Spencer says : — 

“ Given a race of beings having like claims to pursue the objects of 
their desires. Given a world adapted to the gratification of those do- 
sires, a world into which such beings are similarly born, it inevit- 

♦ "Principles of Political Economy,” vol. i. np. 284.5, 
t Austin, " Province of Jurisprudence Determined, pp. 331-71. 

:|: Humboldt, "Sphere and Duties of Government, ’* p. 11. 
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ably follows that they have equal rights to the use of this world. For 
if each has freedom to do all that he wills, provided he infringe not 
the equal freedom of any other, then* each of them is free to use the 
earth for the satisfaction of his wants, provided he allows all others the 
same liberty ; and, conversely, it is manifest that no one or part may 
use the earth in such a way as to prevent the rest from similarly using 
it, seeing that to do this is to assume greater freedom than the rest, and 
consequently to break the law. For if one portion of the earth’s sur- 
face may justly become the possession of an individual, and may be 
held by him for his sole use and benefit as a thing to which he has 
an exclusive right, then other portions of the earth’s surface may be 
so held, and eventually the whole of the earth’s surface may be so 
held, and our planet may lapse altogether into private hands. Obsf^rve 
now the dilemma to which this leads. Supposing the entire habitable 
globe to be so enclosed, it follows that if the landlords have a valid right 
to its surface, all who are not landowners have no right at all to its 
surface. Hence, such can exist on the earth by sufferance only. They 
are all trespassers. Save by the permission*of the lords of the soil, they 
can have no room for the soles of their feet. Nay, should the others 
think fit to deny them a resting place, these landless men might be 
eijuitably expelled from the earth altogether.”* 

The time is, indeed, never likely to arrive when all except the 
landholders, even of these islands, will be forced to take to the 
high seas or quit the planet ; but the evils which have already 
arisen — for example, the numerous cases in which families have 
been driven from their homos in order that landlords might 
escape the poor-rates, or acts of cruelty such as the Sutlierland 
clearances and the Irish evictions — show us that wTongs arc not 
slow to follow in the wake of these supposed rights, whilst it is 
only by denying their validity that the intrinsic immorality of 
their consequences ctfn be demonstrated. As to what the jights 
of property are, there is little disagreement or dispute. The 
Roman, French, Austrian, and Prussian Codes express, in nearly 
the same terms, their coincidence with the principle of our own 
law, that they include the legal power of excluding others from 
participation in the substance or use of the thing possessed. 
Hither, therefore, the landowners have a right to depopulate the 
country, or the ownership of the land is very different from the 
ownership of all other things. 

There would never have been any doubt upon the question 
whether or not any portion of the earth ought to be the private 
and individual property of any one, had it yielded its fruits spon- 
taneously, without the application of human forces for the pur- 
pose of developing its natural powers. In the order of things, 


♦ " Social Statics,” pp. 114-15, 
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however, although the soil itself is not the product of the art or 
foresight of man, all its more valuable qualities arc so. Until it 
has been cultivated it is comparatively useless as a source of 
wealth — frequently much time and trouble must be consumed for 
a period unremuneratively in clearing the ground and preparing 
it for tillage, and in some instances, as in those of the Bedford 
lievcl and the Pays do Waes in Flanders, its fertility is nearly wholly 
due to the care and industry which have been bestowed upon its 
reclamation. This fact, therefore, has been seized by philosophic 
jurists and politicians as the basis of their defence of property in 
land. The doctrine of occupancy expressed in the dictum of 
the t)ivil Law — “ Quod enim nulliui est id ratione naturali occu~ 
panti conceditur**^' — though applied inunmixed purity to those 
rea nulUus '* which were capable of actual reduction into physical 
possession, was always more or less complicated with other con- 
siderations when applied to the acquisition of land.t With the 
exception of the Austrian Code, and to a certain degree the 
Prussian, all modern systems of jurisprudence have agreed in the 
principle of the French Code, Les biens qui n ont pas de maitre 
appartiennent a I’Etat,** J as more consonant to reason and justice. 
The mere deliberate indication by a person of his intention 
to appropriate a piece of the public territory for his own 
purposes, in perpetw), to the prejudice of all others to whom 
it belonged equally as much as to himself, must always have 
been an usurpation, and could never have been in itself the 
origin of a valid title. It is true that the international laws of 
Capture and of Discovery have been derived from the maxim of 
the Homan jurisprudence ; but they are conventional expedients, 
owing all their authority to the agreement of Sovereign States, 
and manifestly inapplicable to the conduct of individuals where, 
ex hypothesis such agreement is excluded. For if occupancy was 
only complete when sanctioned by society, it is from that sanction, 
and not from itself, that the claim would become worthy of re- 
spect ; and if the sanction had been withheld, the occupancy must 
have been maintained by force, and would then owe its continuance 
simply to physical power.§ The Publicists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth*centuries, therefore, in whose writings we discover 
the first efibrts to construct a philosophy of Law and Politics, 
although they made the Roman theory the substratum of their 


♦ " Digest,” lib. xli. tit. i. fr. 3 ; ** Institutes,” lib. ii. tit. i. § 12. 
t See Gibbons’ exposition of the philosophy of the CiviUems, "Decline 
and Fall,” chap. xliv. 
t “Code Civil,” Art. 713. 

I Compare the remarks of Rutherforth, “Institutes of Natural Law,” 
voL i. p. 48. 
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systems, loaded it with provisoes and limitations. For instance, 
Grolius seeks in a supposed division of the common inheritance, 

cum genm humanum cone posset"* * * § the commencement of in- 
dividual proprietary rights, and treats occupancy as a concession 
to increased numbers ; his follower, Puffendorf, broadly admits 
cultivation, and even moderation, as two of its essential elements ,+ 
whilst the view of Locke marks another step in juridical specu- 
lation, making property rest entirely upon the admixture of labour 
with that which Nvas previously common.J It would be tedious 
to enumerate the authorities, who have subscribed to these and 
similar doctrines under one form or another. They are cited in 
most of our institutional treatises upon Law, and are expounded, 
not without some ambiguity, by Blackstone.^ Now all these 
theories fail to show how any right of property in the soil can be 
gained by an individual as against society. When a man has em- 
ployed his labour in the cultivation of a plot of ground, he has 
obtained, on the simplest considerations of equity, a fairer claim to 
its enjoyment than any other single person ; but he cannot have 
done so with regard to society, to whom the plot of ground 
originally belonged, without whose permission he undertook its 
improvement, and in relation to whom ho was a trespasser from 
the beginning. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in an imaginary conversa- 
tion with an American squatter, puts this case ; — 

“ Suppose now that in the course of your wanderings you come 
upon an empty house, which, in spite of its dilapidated state, takes 
your fancy; suppose that with the intention of making it your abode 
you expend much time and trouble in repairing it — that you paint, and 
paper, and whitewash, and at considerable cost bring it into a habitable 
state ; suppose, further, that on some fatal day a stranger is announced 
who turns out to be the heir to whom this house has been hecpicatlied, 
and that this professed heir is prepared with all the necessary proof 
of his identity, what becomes of your improvements ? Do they give 
you a valid title to the house ? Do they quash the title of the ori- 
ginal claimant ? No. Neitbej*, then, do your pioneering operations 
give you a valid title to this land ; neither do they quash the title of 
its original claimants — the human race. The world is God\s bequest 
to mankind. All men are joint heirs to it ; you amongst the number. 
And because you have taken up your residence on a certain part of it, 
and have subdued, cultivated, and beautified that part — improved, as 

* Grotius, “De Jure Belli et Pacis,** lib. ii. cap. iii., ed. Whewell, vol. i. 
p. 255. 

t Puffendorf, ** Droit de la Nature et des Gens,” lib. iv. chap. iv. vol. i. 
p. 653, ed. 1769. 

^ 1 Locke On Government,” Works, vol. i. pp. 170-172, edition 1714. 

§ ” Conimeiitaries,” book ii. chap. i. Compare Mr. Maine’s refutation 

of Blackstone, Anoient Law,” chapter viiL 
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you say — you are not therefore warranted in appropriating it entirely 
as your private property. At any rate, if you do, you may at any 
moment be justly expelled by tfie lawful owner — Society.*** 

The notion of a division of the land eflFected among all the 
individuals composing society at any given period, is likewise 
destitute of force. No one generation of men can have more than 
a life interest in the earth, and possesses no moral power or author 
rity whatever finally to dispose of that to which their posterity 
in successive ages would have as good a right, on precisely the 
same grounds as themselves. But without ethical cogency, as 
these systems are, their want of historical truth is even more con- 
spicuous. The fundamental error which lies at their root and 
vitiates all the conclusions drawn from them, is that they attri- 
bute to primitive man, motives and acts which are peculiar to man 
in a late stage of his development. They assume the existence 
of the effects of causes, before the causes themselves are supposed 
to have existed, and credit early society, when constructing its 
institutions, with opinions and feelings which those institutions 
themselves have in the slow course of events contributed in the 
main to generate. The accessions which very recently have been 
made to our knowledge of races and nations widely separated 
from ourselves in time and space, have led to the establishment of 
very different viewa The researches of antiquaries, and the disco- 
veries of travellers, have brought portions of the human species 
within the reach of our curiosity in almost every vicissitude of 
situation ; their manners and customs moulded and formed under 
a vast diversity of circumstances influencing or directing the 
course of their destiny. In the records of ancient nations, in the 
accounts given by observers of civilizations less advanced than 
their own, and in comparative jurisprudence, we may seek for the 
outlines of the early condition of humanity, and by the aid of 
analogy and positive testimony we may fill in the details which 
will at last present us with the likeness of existing society. We 
may thus form for ourselves a panorama, as it were, of man’s career 
in history, as (to use the metaphor applied by Humboldt to the 
observation of* * the nehuhi) we may, in a forest where trees of all 
ages are scattered about us, trace the growth of an oak in all its 
successive stages, from the acorn to maturity or decay. The 
efiect of the evidence which can be gathered from these sources 
is to substantiate that doctrine of the constitution of early society 
which is known as the Fatriarolial Theory. The physiqlogical and 
moral attributes of our nature alike render it necessary that the 
family should form the initial phase of our social evolution, and 


• *• Spencer, Social Statics," p. 119. 
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in the facts of history we find the verification of this hypothesis.* 
In the family, as forming a permanent relationship, we recognise 
the first great line of demarcation 'between the herding together 
of gregarious animals and the association of human beings. 
M. Comte says 

‘‘ The true social unit is certainly the family, reduced, if necessary, 
to the elementary couple which forms its basis. This consideration 
implies more than the physiological truth that families become tribes, 
and tribes become nations, so ^lat the whole human race might be 
conceived of as the gradual development of a single family, if local 
diversities did not forbid such a supposition. There is a political 
point of view from which also we may consider this elementary ^dea, 
inasmuch as the family presents the true germ of the various charac- 
teristics of the social organism. Six^h a conception is intermediate 
between the idea of the individual and that of the species or society. 
There would be as many scientific inconveniences in passing it over in 
a speculative sense as there are dangers in practice in pretending to 
treat of social life without the inevitable preparation of the domestic 
life. Whichever way we look at it, this necessary transition always 
presents itself, whether in regard to elementary notions of fundamental 
harmony or for the spontaneous rise of the social sentiment. It is by 
this avenue that Man comes forth from his mere personality and learns 
to live in another while obeying his most powerful instincts.” f 

Mr. Maine also observes : — 

“ It is just here that archaic law renders us one of the greatest of its 
services, and fills up a gap which otherwise could only have been bridged 
by conjecture. It is full in all its provinces of the clearest indications 
that society in primitive times was not. what it is assumed to be at 
present — a collection of individuals. In fact, and in the view of the men 
who composed it, it was an aggregation of families. The contrast may 
be most forcibly expressed by saying that the unit of an ancient society 
was the family, of a modern society the individual.” j; 

The precepts of Ancient, like those of International Law, are 
applicable to congeries of corporations. Those rights which are 
now looked upon as the attributes of persons, or such of them as 
had already come into being, appertained then to collective 
bodies. The patriarch regulated by his despotic i^ay all the in- 
ternal arrangements of the domestic circle ; the antique code re- 
cognised only joint ownership by those included within it, and 
governed alone, the mutual external relations of separate and 
independent communities. 


4* Niebuhr, " History of Rome/’ voL i. p. 264t (Eng. traos.) ; Elphinstone’s 
“Account of Gaubul,” vol. i. p. 210. 

t Comte, “Positive Philosophy,” vd. ii. pp. 1S2-3. (End. translation.) 

.X Maine, " Aneirat Law/’ p. 120. 
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** In most of the Greek States and in Rome,” says Mr. Maine, there 
long remained the vestiges of an ascending series of groups out of 
which the state was at first consfituted. The Family, House, and 
Tribe of the Romans may be taken as the type of them, and they are 
so described to us that we can scarcely help conceiving them as a 
system of concentric circles which have gradually expanded from the 
same point. The elementary group is the Family connected by common 
subjection to the highest male ascendant. The aggregation of Families 
forms the Gens or House. The aggregation of Houses makes the Tribe. 
The aggregation of Tribes constitutes the Commonwealth.”* * * § 

The primitive form of union among such domestic groups is 
still GKtant in different portions of the globe.f 

“ The village community of India,” says Mr. Maine, “ is at once an 
organized patriarchal society and an assemblage of co-proprietors. The 
personal relations to each other of the men who compose it are indis- 
tinguishably confounded with their proprietary rights ; and to the 
attempts of English functionaries to separate the two may be assigned 
some of the most formidable miscarriages of Anglo-Indian administra- 
tion. The village is known to be of immense antiquity. In whatever 
direction research has been pushed into Indian history, general or 
local, it has always found the community at the farthest point of its 
progress.” J 

In Russia, Servia, Croatia, Austrian Sclavonia, and in Prussia 
village coiumunitios {Dorf Gemeinde) constructed upon a similar 
plan to those of the Hindoos are discovered. In some, individual 
proprietary rights are allowed to be temporarily established over 
portions of the common stock, which at the end of a fixed period 
merge again into the corporate proprietorship ; whilst in others the 
public fund — the soil — is neither divided nor divisible, but is 
cultivated together by all its joint owners, its produce being 
annually divided among the households.^ 

The gradual expansion of the Family into the Tribe would, in 
the course of nature, be merely a matter of time. The internal 
framework of the association would remain nearly the same, 
for the transition from the patriarch to the chief is easy and 
direct. But a more expeditious mode of enlarging the com- 
munity, without altering its character, was devised in the fiction 
of adoption. To constitute the family a tribe it was necessary 


* Maine, "Ancient Law,” p. 128. 

t Compare Muller, " Dorians,” iu. 4 . § 8, andGrote, "History of Greece,” 
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that many distinct domestic societies should be united under one 
head. The only basis of such an union which could then be ap- 
preciated was identity of descent/ and it was by feigning a con- 
nexion in blood that the converging streams of population were 
joined in a common centre. In the Celtic clans, bearing a 
common name and occupying a common estate, and in the similar 
societies of the ancient Germans and the Gauls, we are presented 
with the type of the tribal organization. The cultivation of the 
earth had regularly commenced, and agriculture was beginning 
to be a permanent avocation, 'but the land itself was in the cor- 
porate ownership of the community. We are told by Tacitus* * * § - 
and Ceesarf that nowhere was an individual permitted to mono- 
polize a portion of the public property, which in some instances 
was yearly resumed and re-distributed among the people by their 
chieftains and leaders.^ 

When the Feudal System arose upon the disintegration of the 
Empire, and the foundations were laid for the monarchies of 
modern Europe, that plan of social union which had been so well 
fitted for schemes of colonization was developed into a more fixed 
structure. As the patriarch had previously become the chief when 
the family expanded into the tribe, so the chief became the sove- 
reign when the tribe expanded into the nation. The bond which 
held the people together was no longer the tie of kindred, but the 
fact of local contiguity. The tenure of land was made the ground 
of political gradation, and the relations of men to the State no 
longer depended upon race, but upon country. 

The kingship of our Anglo-Saxon regal houses,” says Mr. Maine, 
was midway between the chieftainship of a tribe and a territorial 
supremacy, but the superiority of the Norman monarchs, imitated from 
that of Fmnce, was distinctly a territorial sovereignty. Every subse- 

S ient dominion which was established or consolidated was formed on 
e later model. Spain, Naples, and the Principalities founded on the 
ruins of municipal freedom in Italy were all under rulers whose sove- 
reignty was territorial. § 

In England the whole fabric of the Feudal System was reared 
, upon the principle that the national territory was the property of 
the State. The boast of Louis XIV., ^'VKtat cest moi** might 
have been made with the most exact truth by the Conqueror and 
his immediate successors, of whom the old Norman maxim was. 


* Tac'tus, "Germ.” cap. 26. 

t Ceesar, de Bello Gall., lib. iv. c. i. 
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** Tout fait en luy et vient de Iny al commencement'* In the 
Crown resided tlie domihum directum over all the soil of the 
country, and Irom it alone could the domUium utile be derived.* 
Primarily the land was divided into three parts — first, the Crown 
Lands ; secondly, the fiefs granted on condition of the render 
of military or other services, and the payments of rents; and, 
thirdly, the estates of the Church, also held for appropriate con- 
siderations. To these, in the almost endless subordinance of 
infeud ation, there were tenants from the honourable position of 
knights and freemen down to the servile cultivators and ad- 
scripti glebce, Put the laud, although in the occupation of in- 
dividuals, was always recognised as the property of the State, 
and as its representative, as the source of law and administration, 
the king was lord paramount over all his dominions. To the 
influence of this condition of things may be ascribed the very 
general sentiment referred to by Mr, Mill : — 

“ Landed property,” he says, “is felt even by those most tenacious 
of its rights to be a difierent thing from other property ; and where the 
bulk of the community have been disinherited of their share of it, and 
it has become the exclusive attribute of a small minority, men have 
generally tried to reconcile it to their sense of justice by endeavouring 
to attach duties to it, and erecting it into a sort of magistracy either 
moral or legal. But if the State is at liberty to treat the possessors 
of land as public functionaries, it is only going one step farther to say 
that it is at liberty to discard them. The claim of the landowuiers to 
the land is altogether subordinate to the general policy of the State. 
The principle of property gives them no right to the land, but only 
a right to compensation for whatever portion of their interest in the 
land it may be the policy of the State to deprive them of.”t 

In feudal times this was undoubtedly the fact, and the corollary 
which is here drawn from it is still established in constitutional 
practice. It is •only iq)on this ground that those acts of the 
Legislature can be justified by which definite parts of the land 
are resumed by the State for public purposes. If a barrack or 
a fortification, a railroad or a canal is to be made, the rights of 
private persona are at once made subservient to those of the com- 
munity at large, and as many acres are seized, with or without the 
consent of the owner, as may be considered necessary for the object 
in view, whilst he is not permitted to fix his own price. Lawyers 
are in the habit of glossing over this employment of legislative 
power, but no one has had the temerity to dispute it.. 

No imnecessaiy violation of the rights of property,” says Mr. 
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Seijeant Stephens, following Blackstone, “ is in any instance allowed 
by our law. If a new road, for exarnple, is to be made through the 
grounds of a private person, in a case where it would be extensively bene- 
ficial to the public, the legislature never permits itself to do this without 
the consent of the owner of the land, or at least without securing to 
him a complete indemnification. In vain may it be urged that the 
good of the individual ought to yield to that of the community. The 
true principle applicable to all such cases is one to which we have had 
occasion already to refer, and which is constantly borne in mind by 
the law — viz., that the private interest of the individual is never to be 
sacrificed to a greater extent than is necessary to secure a fuhlic hene- 
Jit of adequate importance. The public, therefore, is considered in all 
such transactions as an individual treating with an individual for an 
exchange. All the Legislature does is to oblige the owner to alienate 
his possession for a reasonable price. 

This last passage is quite enough to show a very material 
difference between the two cases stated as identical. If the 
public were merely in the position of an individual treating with 
an individual for an exchange, and by means of its superior 
strength made the bargain compulsory, it would simply afford 
an illustration of that form of injustice of which the tale of the 
big boy with the little coat and the little boy with the big coat, 
recounted in ** Sandford and Merton,'* is a familiar example. In 
the distinction lies its defence, and although no one questions 
the propriety of the Land Clauses Apts, they are quite inconsistent 
with current notions upon the omnipotence of landlords. These 
have an undoubted claim to compensation for their rents or the 
market value of their estates, just as the West Indian planters 
had to the price of their slaves ; but, like that of the latter, the 
proprietary right of the former depends upon the will of the 
community, and the permission by which they exercise it may, 
in the one as in the other case, at any moment be withdrawn. 
What is done upon a small scale evety timb a Railway Bill 
escapes from a Parliamentary Committee and becomes law, might 
be done upon a large scale if it appeared good to society, and it 
would be a merely legitimate use of legislative authority at once 
to eonvert all the landholders of the country idto fundholders, 
and to deal with the land as the general interests of the nation 
required. They would receive an equivalent for that which was 
taken away from them; there would be no confiscation, no unjust 
deprivation ; and whilst the community altogether would gain, 
no particular class would be sacrificed. The resumption of the 
national territory into the hands of the State, and its erection 

* Stephen’s (Blaokstoae's), **C^Bicntarie%.** voL k p.166, 4th edition. 
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practically into the supreme landlord, as it is even now in legal 
theory, is therefore a fair subject for consideration and debate. 
By such a plan the right of each member of the community to a 
share of benefit in the common inheritance could be satisfied ; the 
vast increase in rentals arising from the general advance of the 
nation in wealth and population, far more than from any improve- 
ments directly affecting the soil, could be apportioned to the use 
of the community at large ; the domain of the Commonwealth 
would yield an income rendering taxes upon the necessaries, the 
industry and the trade of the people proportionately needless, 
and the permanent amelioration of the joint estate would form 
a part of the public administration immediately redounding to 
the prosperity of the country. 

“ Such a doctrine,** says Mr. Herbert Spencer, is consistent with 
the highest state of civilization, may be carried out without involving 
a community of goods, and need cause no very great revolution in 
existing arrangements. The change required would simply be a change 
of landlords; separate ownership would merge into the joint-stock 
ownership of the public. Instead of being in the possession of indi- 
viduals, the country would be held by the great corporate body- 
society. Instead of leasing his acres from an isolated proprietor, the 
farmer would lease them from the nation. Instead of paying his rent 
to the agent of Sir John or his Grace, he would pay it to the agent 
or deputy-agent of the community. Stewards would be public officials 
instead of private ones, and tenancy the only land tenure.*** 

The nationalization of the land forms, the only complete 
eolation of all the difficulties which are presented by the 
connexion subsisting between a people and the country they 
inhabit. In comparison with it, the relative excellences or 
defects of large or small^states, of metayer, cottier, or peasant 
proprietary modes of occupation, are, although in themselves 
most important,^ quite insignificant. That the realization of such 
a project is near at hand, we are not sufficiently sanguine nor 
blind enough to anticipate. In this world we rarely have a 
wider choice open to us than an alternative of evils ; hut though 
the goal may perhaps be afar off, many steps may still be taken 
in the right direction. If the principle be once clearly seen and 
distinctly acknowledged, that the land of a country belongs to 
the people which inhabits it, and that they merely part with the 
direct and immediate ownership for reasons more or less weighty, 
of utility and expediency, which may, from an alteration in 
circumstances or a change of opinion, lose their force ; a definite 
basis will be laid for reform, and on ideal, however remote, will 
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be placed before us, towards which every healthy measure must 
be an approximation. We should never forget, that improve- 
ments can be carried out, although perfection may for the time 
be beyond our reach. 

“ To me,** says Mr. Mill, “ it seems almost an axiom that property 
in land should be interpreted strictly, and that the balance in all cases 
of doubt should incline against the proprietor. The reverse is the case 
with property in moveables, and in all things the product of labour ; 
over these the owner’s power, both of use and of exclusion, should be 
absolute, except where positive evil to s^iety would result^ from it; 
but in the case of land, no exclusive right should be permitted in any 
individual which cannot be shown to be productive of positive gpod. 
To be allowed any exclusive right at all over a portion of the common 
inheritance, while there are others who have no portion, is already a 
privilege. No quantity of moveable goods which a person can acquire 
by his labour prevents others from acquiring the like by the same 
means ; but, from the ver}*’ nature of the case, whoever owns land 
keeps it from somebody else. The privilege or monopoly is only de- 
fensible as a necessary evil ; it becomes an injustice when carried to 
any point to which the compensating good does not follow it.”* 

That our existing Land System is at all capable of defence, on 
account of the benefits accruing from it to the People as a body^ 
can hardly be maintained by any rational and unprejudiced per- 
son. It is, indeed, very far from fulfilling the conditions wliicb 
could prove its justification in a moral, political, or economical 
point of view. Its whole history discloses a course of usurpa- 
tion and encroachment by the proprietary class upon the rights 
and privileges of the community. When in the early part of this 
year, Mr. Cobden at Bochdale, and Mr. Bright at Birmingham^ 
called public attention to the process concentration of large 
areas of land into a very small number of hands, which 
has for many |[enerations been going on in this country, and 
showed that, consequently, in no other part ef Europe were 
the masses so entirely divorced from all beneficial interest in 
their native soil, they pointed, indeed, to a social evil which bad 
long been known, but by their advocacy they aroused a sentiment in 
every thinking mind and feeling heart which is not likely to die out 
until it shall have produced a lasting result. They were accused 
of conspiring against property, of inciting the poor to rob the 
rich', and, as a climax, of attempting to imitate the Gracchi in 
schemes of agrarian spoliation. We dismiss the former of these 
charges from consideration as examples of the amenities at pre- 
sent not uncommon in political controversy ; but the classical 
allusion, unhappy as an historical parallel between persons, is not 
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80 remote as an analogy between events. The English members 
of Parliament resemble the Homan tribunes in this, that they are 
contending against the same distemper of the State. 

“It was exactly such a state of things as this,” says Niebuhr, 
“ which presented itself to Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. While the 
number of Roman citizens was increased every ^ ear by Italian allies, 
who obtained the Roman franchise, and more especially by freed men 
who on the whole bore the stamp of slaves, the number of the landed 
proprietors decreased. The numerous small estates of former times 
were no more. During the Hannibalian wars everything had become 
altered ; for where, for example, a poor peasant was the neighbour of 
a rich one, the former had been compelled during those times of dis- 
tress and epidemic disease among cattle to borrow money from his 
neighbour, and not being able to give security he had undoubtedly to 
pay a high rate of interest. Now the son of such a peasant was per- 
haps serving in the legions, and if the father happened to be attacked 
by illness he was obliged to engage labourers. In this manner he was 
reduced more and more, and if in the end he was unable to pay the 
interest lie was compelled to give up his land to his neighbour. In this 
and various other ways many a small estate had passed into the hands 
of the rich. Such a change of property increases in its progress like 
an avalanche.”* 

He continues in a strain which renders the likeness even 
stronger : — 

“ The population of Rome was becoming more and more a true 
populace, while in the country the number of the poor was increasing 
to an awful extent. It was a state of things like that towards which 
unfortunately all Europe is at present hastening, but the difference is 
that the Romans had it in their power to remove the evil. Few 
Romans reflected upon the causes out of which it had grown, but many 
must have known that the misery would never have reached that 
height if the Licinian Law had b^n observed, if men had been ap- 
pointed to watch over its proper execution, and if the newly-acquired 
lands had from time to time been distributed or their occupation been 
rightly conducted. Every one, like the king in Goethe’s play, wished 
for a diflerent state of things, but no one had the courage or will to 
undertake the reform.”t 

It would not be easy to discover, in the whole range of historical 
literature, a more exact description of our own condition than is 
contained in these words of Niebuhr. We see around us the same in- 
equality in the distribution of territorial wealth, the same increase 
in population, the same decrease in the number of landowners, the 
same disappearance of the numerous small estates of former 


* “Lectures on the History of Rome,” vol. ii. p. 279, Trans. Schmitz, 
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times, the same abject misery in the agricultural districts, the same 
vride- spread consciousness of the mischief, and the same perplexity 
about how to contend against it. Sut there is one error into which 
the great critic has fallen, from which we may take comfort. 
The position of Europe was not so desperate as be imagined ; 
for, like the Bomajis, the modem inhabitants of the Continent 
were not without a remedy. It is now only in the United 
Kingdom that land is being monopolized by a small and decreas- 
ing class. On the mainland of Europe, in America, and even 
in the British Colonies, an opposite tendency is manifested. Every- 
where, except at home, the leaning is towards a more equitable 
distribution of the soil. The position of our landlords, “.who 
Jtoil not, neither do they spin,** and who serve the country only 
in the onerous duties of High Sheriff, or in administering 
justice gratuitously upon d priori principles at Quarter Sessions, 
is fast becoming unique. 

“ In Flanders, Holland, Friesland,” says Mr. Laing, “ about the 
estuaries of the Scheldt, Maese, Rhine, Ems, Weser, El^, and Eyder, 
in a great part of Westphalia and other districts of Germany, in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, and in the south of Europe in Switzer- 
land, the Tyrol, Lombardy, and Tuscany, the peasants have from very 
early times been the proprietors of a great portion of the land. France 
and Prussia have in our own times been added to the countries in 
which the land is divided into small estates of working peasant pro- 
prietors. In every country of Europe, under whatever form of govern- 
ment, however remotely or indirectly affected by the wars and convul- 
sions of the French Revolution, and however little the laws, institutions 
and spirit of the government may as yet be in accordance with this social 
condition of the people, the tendency during this century has been to 
tiie division and distribution of the land into small estates of a working 
peasant proprietary, not to its aggregation into large estates of a 
nobility and gentry. This has been the real revolution in Europe. 
The only exception is Great Britain. The tendency with us during 
the present century has been directly the reverse. It has been to 
aggregate small estates into large, and in Scotland, and a great part of 
i^gland, to aggregate small tenant occupancies into large farms.”* 

A more extensive inquiry than is here indicated, taking three 
periods for comparison, separated from one another by wide in- 
tervals of time and social progress enables us to bring together 
some figures which give us results sufficiently curiom At 
the Conquest, the popnlation of England could haidly have 
been 1,500,000. In Domesday Book the number of j^rsons 
recorded is* 288,242, which Mr. Hallam thinks, allowing for 

* Laing, Observations on the Social and Political State of the European 
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women and ohildren^ may be roundly called 1,000,000.* 
When the great survey w^s taken there were within the 
realm 45,706 landholders; namely, 1400 tenants in capite 
(including ecclesiastical corporations), 7871 under tenants, 
26,071 Sockmanni, and 13,364 Liheri homines.f At the Revo- 
lution, Gregory lUng, whose calculations are universally held 
to have been very carefully and correctly made, drew up a 
scheme of the income and expenditure of the people of England 
for the year 1688* He estimates the population,* rather above 
the Poll Tax returns, at 5,500,000. Excluding 160 temporal 
peers, 26 spiritual lords, 800 baronets, 600 knights, 3000 esquires, 
and 1 2,000 gentlemen ; he puts down 160,000 freeholders — 40,000 
of the better sort, and 120,000 of the lesser sort. We may add 
with safety 10,000 from the former classes, or, in all, 170,000 
landowners. J At the Census of 1H61, the population of England 
was 20,066,224, and of these the whole number of landed pro- 
prietors is stated at only 30,766.§ Some inaccuracies crept into 
this return ; because, as mentioned in the Report, persons who 
owned land were frequently enumerated under various public 
occupations, professions or trades; but even if we allow an extra 
5000 for such mistakes (a liberal allowance), there would not 
now be as many landholders in the country by some 10,000 as 
there were eight hundred years ago, when the population was not 
a tithe of what it is at present, nor as many by some 135,000 as 
there were two hundred years ago, when the population was about 
one-fourth of what it was in 1861. When we consider the enormous 
social and political influence which the possession of land confers, 
we cannot well overestimate the significance of the fact, that its 
ownership is now confined, at the most, to scarcely one-tive- 
hundredth part of the community. The great fiefs of the old 
time are not to be confounded with the estates of modern rural 
potentates. It is true that the Earl of Chester held almost all 
that county, the Earl of Shrewsbury nearly the whole of Salop, 
and Robert, Earl of Moreton, 248 manors in Cornwall, 54 in 
Sussex, 196 in Yorkshire, 99 in Northamptonshire, besides many 
in other counties. |{ But out of the ancient feuds numerous in- 
ferior estates were carved — fees tail, fees for life, besides land held 
by copy of court roll. For these, definite services or fixed rents 

^ n Hatlfun, **MidcUe Ams,*'' 
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were rendered to the lord according to established custom. Now 
no freeholds are detached from fhe domains of the territorial 
chief. His rental is settled by competition, and not by custom . 
He is the commercial monopolist of a natural agent, which he 
hires out to the highest bidder, and not the head of a confederacy 
the members of which held their lands by a tenure not less certain 
than bis own. 

“ The Marqms of Breadalbane,** says Mr. Emerson, with the astonish- 
ment which an American may well express, rides out of his house a 
hundred miles in a straight line to the sea on bis own properly. The 
Duke of Sutherland owns the county of Sutherland, stretching across 
Scotland from sea to sea. The Duke of Devonshire, besiiles his other 
estates, owns 06,000 acres in the county of Derby. The Duke of 
Bichmond has 40,000 acres at Goodwood and 300,000 at Gordon 
Castle. The Duke of Norfolk’s Park in Sussex is fifteen miles in cir- 
cuit. The large domains are growing larger. The great estates are 
absorbing the small freeholds. In 1786 the soil of England was owned 
by 250,000 corporations and proprietors, and in. 1822 by 30,000.”* 

The difference between the position of the feudatory and the 
modern landlord is as great as that between a constitutional 
monarch and an oriental despot. The tenantry under the former 
had permanent rights of occupation, under the latter they may 
be expelled at any time. In the fourteenth century enormities 
such as have been perpetrated in the nineteenth century could not 
be committed ; as, for instance, when in Sutherland, in our own 
time, fifteen thousand persons were driven from the homesteads of 
their forefathers to make room for sheepwalks. Tho enclosure of 
common lands has also contributed to render the separation of 
the people at large from their soil more complete. From the 
passing of the General Inclosure Act up to the 3l8t December, 
1856, 174,760 acres were enclosed in England and Wales. In 
the six years which elapsed to 31 st December,* 1861, 206,085 
acres more, and the appropriation of public property to indi- 
viduals has continued at an equal rate during the last three years. 
Farms have also greatly increased in acreage. Only ten counties, 
the North Biding of York being reckoned as one, were statis- 
tically analysed in the Beport of the Census Commissioners, but 
in these it appears that the number of farms of under one hun- 
dred* acres in extent decreased from 31,583 in 1861, to 26M7 in 
1861, showing that in ten years no less than 5,016 small brings 
were amalgamated to form greater oneat If this was the case 
in ten counties, we may conclude that at least three times as many 
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of such small holdings have in the whole country been agglo- 
merated during the same period. The body of the yeomanry, once 
a very important element in ttie strength and stability of the 
nation, has now quite disappeared, and the agriculturalists gene- 
rally have actually declined from 2,011,447 in 1851, to 1,924,110 
in 1861. We cannot here enter upon the moot points con- 
nected with large or small farming. The advance which 
1ms been made in scientific cultivation, and in the application 
of machinery to agriculture, implies an investment of capital 
which could only, perhaps, be profitably employed upon 
areas of considerable size. There is always, however, a danger 
of the great farmer becoming merely a grazier, as we see in the 
late increase of cattle-feeding throughout the country. Whilst 
in the year 1868 we were dependent upon foreign supplies of 
corn, on an average, for only six weeks consumption, we are this 
year dependent upon them for six months consumption.^ The 
garden-like appearance of those regions where there is a peasant 
proprietary, seems to, prove that small holdings are well fitted for 
the raising of grain. But whatever may bo the better plan, wo 
should find in the system of Co-operation an avenue from the 
difficulties presented by either or both. 

Quand il cst question,’’ says Rousseau, d’estimer la puissance 
publique, le bei esprit, visite les palais du Prince, ses ports, ses troupes, 
ses arsenaux, ses villes, le vrai politique parcourt les terres et va dans 
la chaumidre du laboureur. Le premier voie ce qu’ou a fait et le 
second co qu’on peut faire.”t 

The industrial community exhibits a tendency to a division 
into only two orders — ^the great capitalists, the possessors of large 
accumulations of wealth, and the labourers, living upon daily 
wages, the possessors of no property at all. There is 
an enormous increase in a population quite without hope 
of advancement in life, who have no future to look for- 
ward to, and who constantly swell the ranks of those who are 
known abroad by that ominous name — the Dangerous Classes.!: 
They are placecl in such dependence upon their employers, 
that their own good conduct or prudence can avail them but 
little, for all their foresight will not protect them from the 
follies and failures of these. They are destitute of all internal 
motives of restraint from crime or improvident marriages, and 
therefore are always filling the poorhouse or the gaol. An 

* Speech of Mr. Curd, Times Beport, June 8th, 1864.’ 
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organization of labour which should secure to the workers a just 
share in the products of their toil*-*thus elevating them from the 
status of machines, and giving the^m a chance of rising in the 
world — would proportionately do away with this unhealthy con- 
dition of the masses, and contribute in no small degree to the 
true prosperity and permanent peace of society. Mr. Mill, in 
comparing the position of the peasant proprietor, or even the 
metayer, with that of the agricultural labourer, says - 

Some of the disparagers of small properties lay great stress upon 
the cares and anxieties which beset the peasant proprietefr of the 
Bhineland or Flanders. It is precisely those cares and anxieties which 
tend to make him a superior being to an English day-labourer. It is, 
to be sure, rather abusing the privilege of fair argument to represent 
the condition of a day-labourer as not an anxious one. I can conceive 
no circumstances in which he is free from anxiety when there is a 
possibility of being out of employment, unless he has access to a 
profuse dispensation of parish pay, and no shame or reluctance in 
demanding it ; then he may feel with the old dqggrel — 

* Hang sorrow, cast away care ; 

The parish is bound to find iis.’ 

But unless so shielded, the day-labourer has, in the existing state 
of society and population many of the anxieties which have not 
an invigorating efiect on the mind, and none of those which have. 
The position of the peasant proprietor in Flanders is the reverse. 
Prom the anxiety which chiUs and paralyses — the uncertainty of 
having food to eat— few persons are more exempt: it requires 
as rare a concurrence of circumstances as a potato failure, 
combined with an universal bad harvest, to bring him within reach 
of that danger. His anxieties are the ordinary vicissitudes of more 
and leas ; his cares are that he takes his fair share of the business of 
life : that he is a free human being, and not perpetually a child, wliich 
seems to be the approved condition of the labouring^ classes according 
to the prevailing philanthropy. He is no longer a being of a different 
order from the middle classes ; he has pursuits and objects like those 
which occupy them and give to their intellects the greatest part of 
the cultivation that they receive.”* 

We are sorry that our space trill not permit as to notice even 
cursorily the ^ects of the Poor and Game Laws in assisting to 
render the monopoly of land an oppressive burden to the people. 

The causes which have brought about the existing state affairs 
are to he found in the peculiarities of our Legal System. There 
must be a distinction between lawafiheting Moveables and Immove- 
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ables founded m an essential difference between the subject-matters 
of the proprietary right. In our Law, however, the demarcation 
which is made between Realty and Personalty resembles rather 
that effected by the ancient Code of Rome, between res mancipi 
and res nee mancipi, which, agreeing in the main with the limits 
of the obvious Reparation, in some particulars oversteps and in 
others falls short of them. When, for example, in res mancipi 
we find, not only the soil, but slaves, horses and oxen included ; 
or, when in personalty, land held for terms of years, however long, 
and estates by statute merchant, statute staple, or elegit, we are no 
longer dtMiling with natural divisions, but with purely arbitrary 
rules.* With regard to Realty, the law of primogeniture obtains ; 
not so with regard to Personalty ; and thus, for instance, if a 
tenant in tail pur auter vie, or for the life of another, die intestate, 
the whole of his estate passes to his eldest son : whilst on the 
other hand, had he been lessee at a peppercorn rent of the same 
land for 099 years, all his issue, male and female, would alike 
succeed to him. The Law esteems an interest which may ter- 
minate on the morrow by the death of cestui que vie to be of a 
higher kind thanone which must subsist for many centuries. In 
primogeniture, as established among us, vre see simply a remnant 
of an extinct political organization, quite out of place under the 
existing arrangements of society. The duties to be discharged in 
feudal times as renders for the tenure of land were such as to 
require an^ undivided inheritance, but when those duties ceased to 
be perfi^rmed, the reason for maintaining the estates intact no 
longer remained. 

« Laws,” says Adam Smith, " frequently continue in force long after 
the circumstances which first gave occasion to them, and which could 
alone render them reasonable, are no more. In the present state of 
Europe the proprietor of a single acre of land is as perfectly secure in 
bis possession as the proprietor of a hundred thousand. The right of 
primogeniture, however, still continues to be respeted, and as of all 
institutions it is the fittest to support the pride of family distinctions, 
it is still likely to endure for many centuries. In every other respect 
nothing can be ipose contrary to the real interest of a numerous family 
than a right which, in order to enrich one, beggars all the rest of the 
cUldren.”* 

The direct influence of the law of primogeniture in regulating 
the inheritance of real property is now comparatively insignificant : 
almost all the landed estates in the kingdom descend under 
devises or settlement, but in its indirect influence upon the pro- 
visions of these it has had very unmistakeable effects. Entails 
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fure always made so as to secure the succession in a direct line 
from the father to the eldest son, and consequently to preserve 
the existence of a wealthy hea(f of the family. Their orif^n 
is to be sought in the statute cle donis conditionalibuB, 13 Edward 
I. c. 1, which took away from the holders of conditional fees, 
after condition performed, the chance of forfeiture and the powers 
of alienation and incumbrance which had previously belonged 
to them. Blackstone enumerates the bad consequences of this 
statute in a tone of unusual liberality, concluding his remarks 
by saying — 

So that they (entails) were justly branded as the source of con- 
tentions and mischiefs unknown to the common law, and almost 
universally considered as the common grievance of the nation. But as 
the nobility were always fond of this statute, because it preserved their 
family estates from forfeiture, there was little hope of procuring a 
repeal by the legislature, and therefore, by the connivance of an 
active and politic prince, a method was devised to evade it.”* 

In the J 2th of Edward IV., about two hundred years after the 
passing of 13. Edward I. c. 1, the celebrated decision in Talta- 
ram's case was pronounced by the judges, by which in Common 
Becoveries a road was opened for escaping from perpetuities, and 
by 4 Henry VI L c. 24 and 32 Henry VIII. c. 36 the ancient 
custom of Fines was made available for tenant in tail to bar the 
succession. These fictitious suits were intended to remedy the 
evils which the posthumous ambition of the aristocracy intro- 
duced into the tenure of land. By the 3 & 4. Will. IV. c. 74, 
Fines and Becoveries were abolished, and an instrument en- 
rolled in the Court of Chancery was substituted in their place. 
But the powers of limitation which the law still permits to be 
exercised by the landowners, either by deed or will, are such as 
to render the facilities offered for alienation .nearly abortive. 
It is possible now to tie up an estate for any number of existing 
lives and for twenty-one years after the birth of an unborn 
child, besides to create all sorts of queer interests with innume- 
rable reversions and remainders over. Although our law is 
said to abhor perpetuities, these powers of settlement and the 
general custom of continued resettlement are capable of practi- 
cally creating them, and in truth they usually do so. We cannot 
see that it would materially infringe upon the just privileges of 
property, if liberty of bequest and disposition were restrained 
within mote reasonable bounds. With regard to Personalty, 
since the injurious consequences of uncontrolled testamentary 
authority were so clearly manifested in the great Tbellusson case. 
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this has been done, and remembering the distinction exist* 
ing between the products of labour or abstinence, and land, 
it might, we think, be dorfe with even greater propriety 
with regard to Realty. The registration of titles ana 
simplification of conveyancing will, we fear, have but little 
influence in distributing landed property whilst entails can be’ 
effected in the manner which they now ban be. There are so 
many causes which contribute to make land an especially desir- 
able possession, that, whilst the monopoly of it can be maintained, 
the class now owning it will take every means within their reach 
to retain it to themselves. It is virtually placed extra commer- 
dwnifs and to render the transfer of a thing which does not come 
into the market indisputable and cheap is striking too high up in 
the rank of abuses. Not only are the obstacles placed in the 
way of a wider distribution of landed property insurmountable, 
but the incidents of the tenure now protected are of the kind 
most calculated to prevent or impede improvements in the land. 
Tlie various mortgages and rent-charges which have been accu- 
mulated upon almost all the estates in the country have been 
estimated to deprive tho ostensible proprietors of about one-half 
of tho beneficial interest in their possessions. They still remain 
as “ sinecurists quartered on the soil,” dividing the profits with 
strangers, and actually forming the great obstacle to the ameliora- 
tion of the sources of the national subsistence. In Ireland this 
rose to such k height that tho Incumbered Estates Court was 
established to clear tho ground of useless landlords* In Eng- 
land and Hcotland tho same evils exist in a minor, but still distinct 
degree, and every consideration of equity and expediency calls for 
the application of a remedy. 

“The truth is,” says Mr. Mill, “that any very general improvement 
of land by the landlords is hardly compatible with a law or custom 
of primogeniture. • When tho land goes wholly to the heir it generally 
goes to him severed from the pecuniary resources which would enable 
him to improve it, the personal property being absorbed by the pro- 
vision for the younger children, and the land itself often heavily bur- 
thened for the Sj^me purpose. There is, therefore, but a small propor- 
tion of landlords who have the means of making Expensive improvements 
unless they do it with borrowed money, and by adding to the mort- 
gages with which, in most cases, the land is already burthened when 
they received it. But the position of the owner of a mortgaged estate is 
so precarious, economy is so unwelcome to one whose apparent fortune 
greatly exceeds his real means, and the vicissitudes of rent andprice which 
only trench upon the margin of his income, are so formidable to one who 
can call little more than that margin his own, that it is no wonder if 
few landlords find themselves in a condition to make immediate sacri- 
fices for the sake of future profit. Were they ever so much inclined, 
those alone can prudently do it who have seriously studied the prin- 
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ciples of scientific agriculture, and great landlords have seldom seriously 
studied anything. They might, at least, hold out inducements to the 
farmers to do what they will not or. cannot do themselves ; but even in 
granting leases it is in England a general complaint that they tie up 
their tenants by covenants grounded on the practice of an obsolete and 
exploded agriculture, while most of them, by withholding leases alto- 
gether and giving the fanner no guarantee of possession beyond a single 
harvest, keep the land oii a footing little more favourable to improve- 
ment than in the time of our barbarous ancestors. 

immetata quibus jugera liberas 

Fruges et Cerarum ferunt 

Nec cultura placet longior annua.”* 

The necessity for the improvement of the soil, in spite of the 
obstacles of tenure, appeared so urgent that in Ireland (whoi’e 
all our political experiments are tried) the Legislature came 
forward to assist the landowners. They were empowered by 
statute to borrow upon certain conditions a limited sum of 
public money to aid them in draining their land — not of its 
produce, as heretofore, but of its superfluous moisture. Mr. 
M'Culloch suggested the introduction of this plan into Scot- 
land, t and the Quarterly RevietvX advocated the propriety of 
adopting it in England, which has been efi’ected by various Drain- 
age and Improvement Acts. Two reasons, and two only, liaving 
the appearance of anything like argument, have been brought 
forward to justify the reception of rent by an individual — first, 
that he gives secure possession to the occupiers, and secondly, 
that he invests his capital upon the soil, and is entitled to a re- 
muneration for it. In existing society the first of these 
functions is discharged by the State. The landlords do not now 
directly yield protection to the cultivators, nor do they con- 
tribute more, in proportion, towards the judicial and police arrange- 
ments of the country than any other order of persons. Now, there- 
fore, that their character of improvers is removed, there remains, 
literally, no moral or economical principle upon which their posi- 
tion can be vindicated. More than this, the rise in the value of 
land proceeding from general circumstances, being the far greater 
part of tile total over and above that produced by physical im- 
provements, induces its owners to care little about advances in 
cultivation, and renders them adverse to leases which could alone 
procure to the tenant any adequate return for his outlay. No 
one will undertake permanent works who merely holds from year 
to year, and who may be compelled, under the guise of an 
jmiquitous legali ty, at any moment perhap s, to lose his money*s 

• Mill, '*Pritunple8 of Bdiitioal Economy, ** voL i. pp. S86-6. 
^^M'CttUoeh, A Treatiae on the Snceesidon to Pvopeity Vacant by Death.** 
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worth altogether, or at any rate to pay, in the shape of an in- 
creased rent, interest on his own capital to another person. A 
similar case of peculiar hardship is cited by Professor Newman 
from Mr. Jonathan Pirn s work upon the “ Condition and 
Prospects of Ireland’* — 

“ It is well known that much waste land has been brought under 
culture for several years past. This has been effected chiefly by allow- 
ing cottiers to take in a portion of the mountain’s side ; and when they 
have tilled it for a few years, and partially reclaimed it, calling on 
them either to give it up to the landlord or to pay rent for it. In 
some cases they probably retained it : but in others they ^ gave it up 
and commenced anew, not unfrequcntly ending near the top of the 
mountain at the bottom of which they commenced many years 
before. Thus cultivation crept up the mountain sides or en- 
croached on the secluded valleys heretofore untilled. This mode of 
reclamation required no capital on the part of the landlord. The cottier 
or tenant was the sole agent. He obtained a bare subsistence by severe 
labour, and rarely effected any improvement in his own condition.”* 

This surely requires no explicit condemnation here : in Ireland 
the commentary upon it is seen in the masked face and the frequent 
blunderbuss. 

In concluding this paper, which has already extended to a far 
greater length than we desired or anticipated, we have a few ob- 
servations to make on the relation wliich the land has borne and 
now bears to the taxation of the country. When feudalism 
existed among us in anything but its evil consequences, all those 
public expenses which are now defrayed out of the general taxes 
were charges in one shape or another upon landed property. The 
crown lands, or terras regie, scattered over every county, yielded 
an ample income for the support of the earW court; whilst from 
the Dancgeld, an annual tax on each hide of ground in the 
kingdom, and the quit-rents and dues of the feudal tenants, a 
revenue was raised quite suflBcient for all the requirements of 
government — military and civil.t Henry II. still retained 1422 
manors in his possession, t as Daveuant has said, belonging as 
much to the kingdom as to the king.*’§ But prodigal monarchs 
and a rapaciotis aristocracy soon reduced the fair proportions of 
these rich sources of supply. 

The illegal alienation of the Crown lands,*’ says Professor Newman, 
partly by sale and partly by gift, is a soatidalous chapter in English 
history. Against it the Parliament again and again protested, and 
often effected a resumption of the estates. Nay, Bich^ I., after 
seUing some of them and using, the puTehase^mon^, took back the 

* Nowmaii, "leotiuiea on Peditioal Seetumiy,** p. 379. 
t Hallam, ** Middle Ages,” vol. ii. p. 313. 

i liytt^ton, ** Histoty of IL,*’ voi. ii. p. 298. 

Iwettant, Grants asd BasamptloBs/’ p. 375. 
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lands himself, alleging that the sale was essentially beyond his power. 
However, after the abbey lands had been distributed among the aris- 
tocracy by Henir VIII., Parliament? was dumb, so many having eaten 
of the sop, and the alienation of the Crown lands went on until at last 
the whole taxation of the country, which ought, as originally, to have 
been defrayed by rent of land, was shifted on to trade and industry.”'’^ 

At the suppression of the monasteries and other charitable 
foundations, one-fifth part of the soil of the whole realm, t esti- 
mated to be worth 30,000,000i., fell at once to the disposal of the 
Crown, and became available for national purppses.J This fund 
was, we know, distributed among the creatures of a tyrant, and 
was the means of founding a few great families still flourisdiing 
among us. William III., next to Henry VIII., was the most 
profligate of our monarchs in gifts of public property to his 
favourites. He granted to Bentincke (whom be had made Earl 
of Portland) four-fifths of the county of Denbigh, § and afterwards 
divided 1,000,000 acres in Ireland, seized from the followers of 
James II., between him and the Countess of Orkney. A pro- 
ceeding so outrageous could hardly be permitted even in that 
corrupt age, and these grants were subsequently resumed by 
statute.ll By 1 Anne, cap. 7, the power of alienating the royal 
domains was taken away from the Crown, and at the accession of 
George III. they were handed over to the administration of the 
department of Woods and Forests. For the first twenty-five 
years of this reign they returned a net revenue of scarcely OOOOi. 
a year, IT which under careful supervision had expanded into 
416,5302. in 1860.** At the commencement of the reign of the 
present Sovereign, the net income from the Duchy of Lancaster 
was 8,9122. ; in 185^ the Privy Purse received from it 25,0002. ft 
When George, Prince of Wales, came of age in 1783, the revenue 
from the Duchy of Cornwall was less than 13,0002. a year, when 
the present Prince succeeded to it, in 1802, it was over 60,0002., 
besides accumulations to the amount of about half a million 
sterling.JJ The progress in the income derived from these 
hereditary possessions serves to show us that landed property 
may be carefully and economically managed by government 
officials, and to admonish us of the loss which the nation has 

• Newman, ^ Lectures on Political Economy,” p. 130. 

f Hallam, ** Conscitutional History,” vol. i. p. 73. 
t St. John, " On the Land Revenues of the Grown,” p. 6$. 

§ May, ” Constitutional History,” vol. i. p. 191. 

II Hallam, “Constitutional History,” vol. ii. p. 305.^ 

^ Report of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests under 36 Geo. HI. 

** May, “Constitutionhi History,” vd. h p. 313. 
tt Farl. Papers, p. 307« . ft Ibid. p. 308. 
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sustained in the wasteful and unlawful alienation of Crown lauds 
to subjects. 

There is another point of vie^ from which the fiscal liistory of 
land may he contemplated. Until the reign of Edward I. few 
instances occur of taxes upon personal property. So late as that of 
Edward II. such taxes were exceptional and extraordinary, levied 
on occasions of great emergency. Tonnage and poundage were 
first legally granted to Edward III., and the first poll-tax and 
first subsidy to Richard II.* Down to the reign of Elizabeth, 
as late as 1590, land yielded nearly half the supplies, and in that 
year contributed 1^^0,0002. out of the whole revenue of 850,0002. 
which came into the Treasury.f I'he altered condition of the 
country had, however, rendered the feudal system and its incidents 
of aids, reliefs, primer seisin, wardsliips, fines, and escheats very 
burdensome to the landed interest We are all familiar with 
the complaints of Sir Thomas Smith, and his description of the 
landholder, of this age. In the time of James I., therefore, it 
was attempted to do away with the ancient tenures and the droits 
of suzerainty issuing out of them. This was made one of the' stipu- 
lations between Charles I. and the Parliament. At the Restora- 
tion it would have been impossible to have re-established them 
after their destruction during the Great Rebellion. Feudalism 
had come to an end as an efficient scheme of government. So 
far, therefore, as the 12 Car. II. c. 24 was destructive of the 
old system, it was a measure in accordance with the progress 
of society. But the conditions upon which the landholders had 
hitherto come into and retained possession of their estates were 
clear and well defined. The services which they had performed, or 
the pecuniary equivalents which they had paid, formed in the 
strictest sense the purchase-money of their lauds, rendered in the 
form of an annuity to the State, bearing a fixed proportion to 
their value at the time render was due, increasing with its increase 
and decreasing with its decrease. When therefore it was in con- 
templation to alter this order of things, those ought to have 
been loaded with the commutation who were liable to the former 
charges. Thisi had been intended in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I, A quit rent derived from the land was to have been 
inalienably attached to the Crown.]; But in the Convention 
Parliament the landed proprietors were in the plenitude of their 
power, and seem to have been unmindful of any considerations of 
honour or even of honesty. Instead of instituting a land-tax 
they established the Excise, and so removed the whole of these 
burdens from off their own broad acres and forced them on to the 


^ Sir John Sinclair, ‘'Hiatoty of the Public Kevenoea," p. 81. 
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shoulders of tho people. Mr. Hallam even, whoso Iconing is 
always tho other way, is obliged to reprehend this flagrant act of 
injustice : — 

“ No great difference of opinion,” he says, “ subsisting as to tho ex- 
pediency of taking away military tenures, it remained only to decide 
from what resources the commutation revenue should spring. Two 
schemes were suggested : the one a permanent tax on lands held in 
chivalry, the other an excise upon beer and some other liquors. It was 
evident that the former was founded upon a just principle, while the 
latter transferred a particular burthen to the community.”* * 

This last plan was carried by a innjority of only three voices 
in the House of Goramous, and in the words of Mr. Annesley, 
used during the debate — “ Every man who earns his broad by 
the sweat of his brow must pay excise to excuse the Court of 
Wards ;”t or, in other words, that tho landowners may have their 
lands for nothing. 

In 1G98 tho land-tax was imposed upon the basis of a valuation 
of real property made in the preceding year. It was fixed at the 
rate of four shillings in the pound of the rental,]: and was con- 
tinued at intervals at rates varying from one to four sliillings, 
until 1798, when it was, by 88 Geo. III. e, 00, made perpetual 
at the latter sum. Eor a few years after its commencement it 
was raised in something like a just proportion to tlie actual rental 
of the land, although tlie assessment of 1692 is acknowledged 
to have been much under the mark. But by the 9 Will. III. c. 10, 
and all subsequent land-tax acts, tbe law appears to have been 
carefully framed for the purpose of protecting realty from con- 
tributing like personalty towards the public income an amount 
bearing any ratio to its growing value. Whilst by the above- 
cited statute the rates upon personal property were to be levied 
“ according to the true yearly value thereof/' the land-tax was 
made a fixed annuity, according to the rental* as ascertained in 
1692, and it still remains so. By every sound economical theory 
the landowner occupies a peculiar position in connexion with 
taxation: his property is subject to the greatest variation in value, § 
and his burdens should therefore be submitted to the most frequent 
revision and amendment. 

It would be the merest waste of space to enumerate particular 
examples in support of this, with which the experience of every 
one will supply him, and upon which so many now enter upon 
monetary sjpeoulations. When a country like our own is steadily 
increasing in riches and population, the demand for land, for 

♦ Hallam, “ Constitutional. History,” vol ii. p. 11. 
j- Commons* Journal Nov. 21, 1660. . 

X Hallam, Constitutidnal Histoiy,” Vol. ii. p. 298. 
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purposes of production, of residence, or of pleasure, must become 
greater and greater every day, and as the supply must always 
remain the same, its price, whether for permanent or temporary 
use, must become higher and higher. Taking this fact into con- 
sideration, Mr. Mill remarks : — 

“ Suppose that there is a kind of income which constantly tends 
to increase without any exertion or sacrilice on the part of tlio owners, 
those owners constituting a class in the community whom the natural 
course of things, progressively enriches consistently with complete 
passiveness upon their own part. In such a case it would be no viola- 
tion of the principles on which private property is grounded if the 
State^ should appropriate this increase of wealth, or part of it, as it 
arises. This would not properly be taking anything from anybody, it 
would merely be applying an accession of wealth created by circum- 
stances to the benetit of society, instead of allowing it to become an 
unearned appendage to the riches of a particular class. Now, this is 
actually the case with rent. The ordinary progress of a society which 
increases in wealth is at all times tending to augment the incomes of 
landlords, to give them both a greater amount and a greater proportion 
of the wealth of the community, independently of any trouble or outlay 
incurred by themselves. They grow richer, as it were, in their sleep, 
without working, resting, or economizing.”* * * § 

It is surely some ground of complaint and remonstrance that 
a species of property like this should only be subjected to a tax 
which is levied upon the assumption that it has not changed in 
value for near upon two hundred years. Gregory King estimated 
the acreage of England and Wales at 39,000,000 acres, and the 
rental of all kinds at 12,000,000^., whilst the valuation of 1092 
places it at 8,000, OOOi.; the produce of the land-tax being in 1693 
l,G00,000t.t The true acreage is about 8,000,000- In 1802 the 
rental of all kinds was returned under schedule A of the Income 
TaxUeturns at 06,000, OOOZ. in counties, and 48,000,000Z. in cities 
and boroughs; ui all 1 14,000, OOOZ., the produce of the land-tax 
being 1, 100,000Z. J In the third Report on the Agricultural Distress 
(J837) the proportion which the land-tax bore to the rental in 
different parts of the kingdom is stated -in Bedfordshire it was 
highest, namely, the pound, in Surrey Is. Id., in 

Durham 3Jd. in Lancashire, 2d. and in Scotland 2^^., and so 
on.§ Twenty-seven years have elapsed since this calculation was 
made, and the proportion must now be considerably lower. An 
augmented land-tax bearing upon the inevitable increase in the 

* Mill, *• Principles of Political Economy,” vol. ii. p. 363. 

f Gregory King, *' Natural and Political Obsenratioos and Conclusions upon 
the State and Condition of England,” p. 53. 

X Parliamentary Papers, 18^, vok. xl. p. 613 and zliv. p. 705. These are, 
of course, round niunbers. 

§ Third Eeport, p, 545. 
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value of the laud, and thus meeting to some extent the obvious 
ends of justice, would not entitle the landowners to any immunity 
from other public contribution?, whether direct or indirect. 
Mr, Mill states the case clearly, and we think unanswerably : — 

“ Whatever may be thought,” he says, ** of the legitimacy of making 
the State a sharer in all future increase of rent from natural causes, 
the existing land-tax (which in this country is unfortunately very 
small) ought not to be regarded as a tax, but as a rentcharge in favour 
of the public ; a portion of the rent, reserved from time immemorial 
by the State, which has never belonged to or formed part gf the in- 
come of the landlords, and should not therefore be counted to them as 
part of their taxation, so as to exempt them from their fair share of 
every other tax. As well might the tithe bo regarded as a tax oii' the 
landless, as well in Bengal, where the state originnlly entitled to the 
whole rent of the land gave away one-tenth of it to individuals, retain- 
ing the other nine-tenths, be considered as an unequal and unjust tax 
upon the grantees of the tenth. That a person owns part of the rent 
does not make the rest of it his just right, injuriously withheld from 
him. The landlords originally held their estates subject to feudal 
burthens, for which the present land-tax is an exceedingly small equiva- 
lent, and for their relief from which they should have been required to 
pay a much higher price.”* 

We do not expect, under the present system of tenure and occu- 
pation, to see the view propounded long ago by Quesney realized, 
i.e., that the landlords should pay all the taxes, and that a tax 
upon land should be Vimjpot unique it certainly would be but fair, 
however, under all circumstances to the community at large, that 
a class enjoying so many advantages and privileges, possessing a 
property so beneficial and lucrative, should give more than about 
one and a half per cent, towards the revenue of tlie State. When 
the land-tax was first imposed, it yielded thirty-four per cent, of 
the whole proceeds of taxation : the fund from which it is taken 
has augmented as largely and as rapidly as the national expen- 
diture, and it is only through the influence of the landed interest 
itself that the contribution has descended to its present insigni- 
ficance. It has sometimes been urged that the fact that the 
land-tax was capable of redemption, and has been partially 
redeemed, should prevent any further meddling with it. This 
argument would apply to a proposed reduction of the tax, but is 
impertinent to any scheme for increasing it. The Act pf 1798 
only guaranteed to those who were willing to buy a certain 
annuity secured on the tax that no less sum should be in future 
levied for their benefit than was levied at the time of purchase ; 

* Mill, ** Principlea of Political Economy,” vol. ii. p. 306. 

t Smith’s ** Wealth of riations,” by. J. E. M'Culioeh, Intrud. p. 41, where 
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and there is no reason why, in the event of the tax being increased, 
those who have redeemed the same should not still be allowed 
the yearly sum which they have bought, whilst the surplus would 
accrue to the Exchequer. 

•We have seen until now a wise and timely course of reform 
preserve our shores from the violent tide of revolution which 
has swept over so many of the nations of Europe. Let us 
hope that the Land system will not prove an exception to a 
line of policy which has done so much to advance the prosperity 
and greatness of our country. 
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Akt. VI. — Dll. Newman and Mr. Kingsley. 

1. Mr. Kingsley and Dr. Newman. A Corresiiondence on the 
Question whether Dr. Newman teaches that Truth is no 
Virtue ? liondoh : liongmans. 

H. What, then, does Dr. Newmanmean ? A Reply to a Pamphlet 
lately published by Dr. Newman. By the llev. Charles 
Kingsley. London and Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 

T he literary duel between Dr. Newman and Mr. Kingsley, 
which has lately been amusing the world, has a serious and 
permanent as well as an ephemeral and entertaining side. Of 
course, in the first instance, the interest attaching to such a 
quarrel arises from the not very noble gratification generally felt 
at seeing two dignified and reverend gentlemen saying the rudest 
and most irritating things to each other in tolerably polite 
language. Any exhibition of the irascible passions is welcomed 
in this decorous age, and if an admiring and sympathizing 
audience is a comfort to the combatants, it is seldom or never 
denied them. But at an early stage in this debate it was evident 
that.it had dleeper and worthier sources of interest whereby to 
attract attention. The original text, as set forth by Mr. Kingsley, 
was that Dr. Newman informs us that truth need not, and on the 
whole ought not, to be a virtue for its own sake/' but it was soon 
manifest that the matter would not be allowed for long to lie 
in that nutshell, and that jesting Pilate's vexing query, ** What 
is truth ?" was making its way to the surface. Por ourselves we 
confess that great as is the interest connected with the two eminent 
divines themselves, the causes tbcy respectively represent, the' 
modes of thought which have come into collision in them, are 
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more important still. Both of them may he supposed to speak 
in the name of large numbers, though doubtless one represents 
a much larger spiritual constituency than the other. In any 
case they stand forth as exponents of deep and powerful ten- 
dencies at work in the moral and religious world, and the hostile 
meeting of these tendencies cannot but throw considerable light 
on the question of their relative strength and direction. Wo 
conceive that we have sufficient reason for inviting our readers 
to consider with us what that light amounts to. 

It is not our intention to dwell at any length on theq}ersonal 
merits of the two parties to this controversy in regard to tho 
behaviour of one to tho other. A public verdict, of singular 
unanimity ^vas pronounced on this part of the subject at the 
beginning of the dispute by tho weekly organs of opiniiui, and 
we need not go over the same ground again. On one point only 
will we make a remark, and it is that Mr. Kingsley does not appear 
to know what an apology means. Whatever is uncertain, so much 
at least is clear, that an assertion of his began the quarrel. He 
afterwards saw reason to withdraw his assertion, and he did so 
in a manner which it is difficult to characterize. As he was not 
able or willing to substantiate his statement, he did not appear 
to feel that a retractation the most ample and unequivocal was 
needed. “ Dr. Newipan has, by letter, expressed in the strongest 
terms his denial of the meaning which I have put upon his 
words. It only remains for me to express my hearty regret at 
having so seriously mistaken him.*' This was his apology. But 
it is incorrect in fact, and still more incorrect in spirit. Dr. 
Newman did not deny in the strongest terms, or in any terms, 
the meaning Mr. Kingsley had put upon his words. He merely 
expressed amazement at the charge, and begged that it might 
either be brought home to him or frankly abandoned. Mr. 
Kingsley did neither. He verbally acknowledged^he was in error, 
but he distinctly implied that it was a most natural error, into 
which any one might fall, and from which he had only been extri- 
cated by Dr. Newman's denial. Now that was the very complexion 
which his apology ought not to have worn. To any impartial 
reader of the incriminated sermon on “ Wisdom andlnnoceiice,” it 
is simply bewildering how Mr. Kingsley could have deduced from it 
the conclusions he did. Dr.Newman,evidentlyspeakingto disciples 
and friends, warns them that in projKirtion as they are earnest 
and sincere they will be misunderstood by the world, nay, even 
persecuted by it. He reminds them that their Exemplar and 
Master was called a deceiver.” He shows that the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles more than once was exposed to the same 
imputation. If these were so tried> they need not hope to escape, 
and he gives them his attempt at explanatory reasons for so 
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painful a phenomenon. He shows that their innocence, if complete, 
will be a match for the wisdom of the world. He maintains that 
they may defend themselves, but only in certain subdued and, so to 
speak, passive ways. Mr. Kingsley infers from this discourse that 
‘f Dr. Newman teaches that truth for its own sake is not a virtue/’. 
Dr. Newman hereupon makes signs of astonishment. Mr. Kingsley 
calls this denying, in the strongest terms, the meaning ho had put 
upon Dr. Newmans words. ISo that if any one were to call Mr. 
Kingsley’s Saint's Tragedy" amost indecent and corriiptuig poem, 
or his funeral sermon on the late lh*inco Consort a blasplieraous and 
seditious production, he is prepared to bo content if his assailant 
addresses the public in this wise : “ Mr. Kingsley has expressed in 
the strongest terms his denial of the meaning which I have put 
upon his words, viz., wlien T called his‘ Saint’s Tragedy’ indecent 
and his Funeral Sermon blasphemous. It only vomdins for me to 
express my hearty regret at having so seriously mistaken him." 

As regards the charge itself, that truth for its own sake had 
never been a virtue with the Roman clergy, it is too absurd to 
make it worth refuting. Tlio Westminster Review, at any rate, 
will not be suspected of a partiality towards Rome and her 
arts. But we trust that difference of opinion need not make 
us blind to manifest facts. That Rome and her disciples have 
practised lying on a pretty extensive scale wo are rpiite willing 
to grant, but that they have ever taioght it, is a very different 
thing, and one, moreover, which Mr. Kingsley will find no 
small difficulty in establishing, if he ever tries. They have 
still enough of the serpent’s wisdom to see what a mistake that 
would be, even supposing — which is a most gratuitous and 
unworthy supposition — that they had not enough of men’s virtue 
to check them on other graundb. It is difficult to imagine that Mr. 
Kingsley weighed his words when he made his sweeping charge, 
because it is pretty manifest that he can hardly have thought 
about them at all. If this betokens a levity of mind and an 
absence of that very quality the want of which he was holding 
up as the master sin of the Roman Church, it is to be regretted 
for Mr. Kingsley s sake; but the inference is nevertheless inevitable. 
But*really, literary gentlemen of fashionable I'eputations ought to 
write with a little care and regard to accuracy ; they ought to pay 
themselves the compliment to suppose that some people read 
their productions with attention ; that sometimes they are taken to 
mean what they say. And this care and this accuracy we con* 
sider to be more incumbent still on them when they happen to be 
rectors and professors ; most of all if, in the pages of a monthly 
serial, they would &in wax sharp, pungent, and abusive. 

Again, this controversy begaz^ as our readers will remember, 
solely in oonsequehoe of Dr. Newmans alleged indifference to 
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truth as a “virtue for its own sake/’ and Mr. Kingsley’s altogether 
exceptional and irrepressible admiration of and passionate devo- 
tion to the same. Nothing can be more glowing than Mr. 
Kingsley’s language when, pointing out the contrast between Dr. 
Newman and himself, he dwells in his pamphlet on the duty of 
speaking and acting the truth. Alluding to Dr. Newman and 
the part he took in the publication of the “ Lives of the English 
Saints,” Mr. Kingsley says : — 

“ Dr. Newman might have said to the author of the LHfe of St. Augus- 
tine, when he found him, in the heat and haste of youthful fa*naticism, 
outraging historic truth and the law of evidence, ‘ This must not be. 
Truth for its own sake is a more precious thing than any purpose, 
however pious and useful, which we may have in hand.’ ” — p. 21. 

In another place he says : — 

“ Truth is the capital virtue, the virtue of virtues, without wdiich 
all the others are rotten, and with which there is hope for a man’s 
repentance and conversion, in spite of every vice, if only he remains 
honest. They (i.e. the Catholic priesthood) have not seen that facts 
are the property, not of man, to be ‘ economized* as man thinks lit, 
but of God, who ordereth all things in heaven and earth ; and that 
therefore not only every lie, but every equivocation, every attempt at 
deception, is a sin, not against man, but against God ; they have not 
seen that no lie is of the truth, and that God requires truth, not merely 
in outward words, but in the inward parts ; and that therefore the 
first and most absolute duty of every human being is to speak and act 
the exact truth ; or if he wish to be silent, to be silent courageously 
and simply, and take the risk, trusting in God to protect him, as long 
as he remains on God’s side in the universe, by scorning to sully his 
0 oul by stratagem or equivocation.” 

No one would care to find fault with this language in the 
ordinary course of matters. The tone of it is a little loud 
perhaps, the indispensableness of tmth- speaking in human society 
is pretty well beyond dispute now, and one is rather startled than 
edified by solemn asseverations tending to establish that utterly 
unquestioned point. Still, if Mr. Kingsley had chosen to fire off a 
small train of rhetoric on this subject, without drawing odious 
comparisons, and simply for his own private delectation, no* one 
would have considered it worth while to make even a remark on 
80 harmless a proceeding. But now he has forced all lovers of 
fair play to compare him — ^not with others, which might be unfair or 
unpleasant to him or to them, but with himself — to inquire whether 
this present *^eal for truth has always burnt with the dazzling 
brightness to which he now draws attention. We regret to say 
that Mr. Kingsley’s enthusiasm for truth is subject to perturba- 
tions — that it ebbs and flows . in a very sensible manner nt 
different seasons — that it is much higher now than it was last 
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year — ^that some persons and some questions have a remarkable 
power of making it rise, while ofhers again cause it to fall — that 
Dr. Newman and Roman Gathulicism act like a furnace-blast 
upon it, whereas Dr. Colenso and the Rcntatouch attenuate it till 
it becomes hardly visible. 

In June last year Mr. Kingsley published a small volume of 
sermons, which he entitled the “ Gospel of the Pentateuch.” It is 
not one of the best of his productions : it has an air of discomfort 
and straining about it, which seems to arise from the fact that the 
preacher had to say something, rather than something to say. 
There was much to account for this in the circumstances under 
whitth the book was published . it appeared during the Colenso 
panic, which must have been a trying time to the clergy generally, 
but especially to those who were distinguished in literature, and 
consequently were expected, whether they wished it or not, to 
say something on the question. The literary merit of works so 
produced is not a fair object of criticism : they were designed to 
meet a want of the day or of the hour, and possibly few are better 
aware than their authors of their shortcomings. But when a 
man undertakes to speak seriously on a serious subject, we are 
bound to suppose that the principles he lays down and the argu- 
ments he deduces from them are veritably and permanently Ids, 
even although he may have presented them in a rather rough- 
and-ready shape ; and it is with the arguments and principles to 
be found in the “ Gospel of the Pentateuch” that wc wish to con- 
trast those which Mr. Kingsley has more recently put forward in his 
pamphlet on Dr, Newman. 

At p. vi. of his preface Mr. Kingsley says : — A reverent and 
rational liberty of criticism (within the limits of orthodoxy) is, 
I have. always supposed, the right of every Cambridge man.” 

Truly we fear the rights of Cambridge men are not a very illus- 
trious possessioi^, if Mr. Kingsley has stated them fully ; and as 
for their “ liberty of criticism within the limits of orthodoxy,” it 
has at least a resemblance to the boundless liberty, which we are 
told by the Count de Persigny, is enjoyed by public writers in 
France, within^ the limits of the Constitution. In fact, we suspect 
it would be hard to find the foreign prince, prelate, state, or poten- 
tate who would object to give to subjects rights equal to those 
possessed by every Cambridge man,” and a liberty of criticism to 
boot, if the whole were only tempered by the admirable clause, 
** within the limits of, &c.” To a writer who declares “ Truth for 
its own sakd is a more precious thing than any purpese, however 
pious and useful,” we should have considered that a liberty of 
criticism so limited was hardlv a liberty at all, and rather to be 
deplored as a badge of servitude than held up as a glorious right 
Mr. Kingsley proceeds--^*' 1 was therefore the more shooked, for 
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the sftke of free thought in my University, at the appearance of a 
hook which claimed and exercised a license in such questions, 
which I must (after careful study of it) call anything but rational 
or reverent/' Again, coming from a writer who esteems tnith so 
highly, this sentence is a puzzle to us. Why was Mr. Kingsley 
shocked ? Dr. Colenso's hook, he says, has qualities which make 
it neither rational nor reverent. But the negation of reason implies 
madness or idiotoy, and the negation of reverence points to blas- 
phemy. Truly, if the Bishop’s work is either mad or blasphemous, 
or both, it might bo a shocking spectacle in a certain .sense, but 
not in the sense we imagine Mr. Kingsley meant when he wrote 
the passage. Purely mad and blasphemous books do not shock 
people into writing replies to them by the hundred, n pitying 
silence being found quite answer enough. In what sense, then, 
was Mr. Kingsley shocked ? We are forced to conclude that the 
Bishop of Natal, having that "" irrational” love of truth which 
caused him to follow it whithersoever it might lead him, whether 
within or without the limits of orthodoxy, has adhered to Mr. 
Kingsley's rule of “Truth for its own sake” a little too closely, 
and thereby shocked Mr. Kingsley. 

And this conclusion is redundantly confinned by page after 
page of the work itself. The very notion of seeking truth for its 
own sake is sneered at and snubbed in the most contemptuous 
manner. 

“ We may puzzle our minds with these and a hundred more curious 
questions, a.s learned men have done in all ages. But shall we become 
really the wiser by so doing? More. learned we may become; but 
being learned and being wise are two different things. True wisdom 
is that which makes a man a better man. And. will such puzzling 
questions and calculations as these, settle them how we may, make us 
hetter men P Will they make us more honest and just, more generous 
and loving, more able to keep our tempers and control our appetites ? 
1 cannot see that. Will it make us better men merely to know that 
there was once a flood of waters on the earth P I cannot see that. 
If we look at the hills of sand and gravel round us, a little common 
sense will show us that there have been many floods of waters on the 
eaith—^long, long before the one of which the Bible speaks ; but shall 
we be better men for knowing that either ? I cannot see wlby we 
should. Now the Bible was sent to make us better men (p. 48). 

“ A man may say — But the flood must have been caused by clouds 
and rain ; and there must have been some special natural cause ter 
their falling at that place and that time. 

“mirfiof'tlatP 

“ Or thiit tbe fountnns tbe great deep nnnt have been broken up 
b}r natural eartbquakea, each as hnak np the eniit of the earth Bmr. 

“Whatoftbiftf 

*‘0k tint the mnb««r «iwt bate been enaedi b{^ tin eim’s n;s 
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shining through rain-drops at a certain angle, as all rainbows are 
now. 

“What of that? Very proJ)ahly it was; but if not — what of 
that (p. 50.) 

It is quite unnecessary to comment on the tone of these pas- 
sages. It is the direct opposite of the tone Mr. Kingsley 
assumes when Tie is lecturing Dr. Newman on the love^of truth 
for its own sake. 

“ When I found Dr. Newman allowing his disciples in page after page, 
in line after lino, to talk nonsense of this kind, which is not only sheer 
Popery, but saps the very foundation of historic truth, was it so 
Avontlerful that I conceived him to have taught and thought like 
them ?” — Kingsley's Kamphlet, p. 22. 

So it would appear Mr. Kingsley’s creed on the article of Trutli 
may be thrown into this shape ; — 

“ The love of truth for its own sake is a virtue which can in no wise 
be dispensed with (as Dr. Newman doth vainly talk), but is incumbent 
on every man born into the world. It is above all things, and in an 
especial manner, to be admired, praised, and held up to public respect 
when controversies do abound with certain persons of the Romish 
church. And it is a marvellous preservative against the childish and 
immoral superstitions of tliat church. Nevertheless, there be others 
possessed of such an irrational and irreverent love of this virtue that 
caution is to be used. To seek the truth in the lives of the English 
Saints is laudable and proper. To seek the truth in the lives of 
Moses and the Prophets is idle, nay, much to be reprehended.” 

Such a creed would not be very moral, perhaps, but it certainly 
would be very scriptural. We admit at once that Mr. Kingsley 
has ample authority in Holy Writ for a certain laxity of practice 
in the matter of tmth-speaking ; and we only protest against his 
intolerance of a similar liberiy in others who, like himself, are 
orthodox believers. If he will turn to the book of Genesis, in that 
book alone he will find precedents in over-abundance to cover 
his own conduct and that of Dr. Newman also. To say nothing 
of the able manner in which the patriarchs Abraham and Isaac 

ecpnomised'*the truth on the relation in which they stood to 
their wives, Jacob is a palmary instance, well fitted to show the 
compatibility of downright lying with orthodoxy. And he said. 
Art thou my very son, Esau ? And he said, I am.** Mr. Kingsley 
has a sermon on this interesting story of Esan and Jacob, of 
which it is only fair to say that it is worthy of jffaa subject and 
has caught not a little of its spirit In that sermon we are toUL 
that— 

^ Esau is not the sort of man to be the father of a great natbn, or 
ef anything ebe gnat: greedy, paiiicttata^ rnUess people like 
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without due feeling of religion and the unseen world, are not the men 
to govern the world or help it forward, or be of use to mankind, or 

train up their families in justice aiid^ wisdom and piety It is 

men like Jacob whom God chooses, — men who have a feeling of religion 
and the unseen world ; men who can look forward and live by faith, 
and form plans for the future, — and carry them out, too, against dis- 
appointment and difliculty, till they succeed.” — O^cgpel of the Pen^ 
tateuch^'g. 76. 

It is fiot to be denied that persons having this gift of forming 
plans for the future and looking forward have immepse advan- 
tages over those who are without it : particularly if they add 
besides a wise economy in the article of truth. It is generally 
thought that Jacob's descendants to this day are to a certain 
extent distinguished by these qualities — shall we say, virtues ? 
A scoflBng, sceptical, and wicked \vorld like that which we see to- 
day resents these patriarchal virtues with considerable asperity 
at times. But of course this cannot affect Mr. Kingsley, firmly 
fixed as he is on the sacred text of the Pentateuch, which he is 
shocked to see criticised. 

Many pages of Mr. Kingsley s pamphlet are occupied by quota- 
tions from Dr. Newman’s works, intended to show the marvellous 
and all but incredible superstitions and puerilities into which the 
latter has suffered himself td fall. The argument is this : — Mr. 
Kingsley finding Dr. Newman narrating and recommending the 
most monstrous absurdities as worthy objects of belief, and 
knowing him moreover to be a man of singular ability, he came 
to the conclusion that Dr. Newman could not believe what be was 
writing, and hence the inference that-he cared not for truth for its 
own sake. Now Mr. Kingsley admits that in this ho was wrong ; 
that it is a question of honesty or veracity, an# that Dr. Newman 
having preferred to be considered rather a fool than a knave, there 
was nothing more to be said. “ Too many prefer the charge of 
insincerity to that of insipience — Dr. Newman seems not to be of 
that number." {Kingsleys Pamphlet, p. 27.) The long extracts 
from Dr. Newman’s works are given to show what misled Mr. 
Kingsley, to excuse him, as it were, for having made such a mistake 
. as accounting Dr. Newman a knave when he was only a fool ; 
and also, we think, these extracts are not absolutely free from the 
suspicion of being made ad avgendam invidiam against Dr. 
Newman. 

Verily, we will not quarrel with Mr. Kingsley for expressing 
disgust at 6ill% miracles and childish credulities. Any man who 
in any way lends help, be it never so small, towards the final 
expulsion of this nonsense" from the world is entitled to the 
thanks of those who wish well ip the progress of mankind. What 
we complain of in Mr. Kingsley ‘is that he offers help when it is 
superfluous, and that he withholds it when it is most needed : 
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that he abounds with scorn and ridicule when it is a question of 
Homan or medimval miracles : tliat he is solemnly apologetic or 
dumb when it is a question oi^ certain other miracles far more 
general and obstructive. The Homan miracles are comparatively 
harmless through the very intensity of the evil in them : the poison 
is so rank that the system in many cases throws it off before it 
has had time to produce effect. Many men who can very com- 
fortably swallow, and digest a certain limited dose of the mar- 
vellous, find their stomachs rise in flat rebellion against the 
enormous bolus Catholicism expects them to gulp down. Yet, 
it is against the latter that Mr. Kingsley^s remarks are exclusively 
directed. He is filled with disgust at the miracles attributed to 
St. Walburga. He is silent (on this occasion) on the miracles 
recorded in the Pentateuch. On a previous occasion he has taken 
them under his patronage. 

At the end of the little work from which wo have already 
quoted, Mr. Kingsley gives a reason which he calls “ unanswer- 
able” for 

“Believing, like our forefathers, that the Old Testament is true. 
The Old Testament as well as the New tells us of the ‘ noble acts* of 
the Lord — of certain gracious and merciful and just things which the 
Lord did to the children of Israel. But if that be not true, what 
follows P That God has not done the noble acts which men thought 
he had, and that therefore God is not as noble as men thought he was, 
that men have actually fancied for themselves a better God than the 
God who exists already. Absurd!** — Gosjpel of the PentateucJiy 
p. 234. 

Wo will not say whether Mr. Kingsley is right in calling this 
“ unanswerable;” he is certainly wrong in calling it a “reason.” 
However, as it is not our object to contest Mr. Kingsley s views 
on the Pentateuch, we shall not meddle with the reasons which 
he adduces in th^r'favour, even though they resemble the above 
one, and have the character of irrefragability. Our object is 
simply to make it appear that on the strength of reasons which to 
his mind are unanswerable, Mr. Kingsley considers that we ought 
to agree with our forefathers on the subject of the Old Testament, 
i.e., believe it entirely and completely. At least we think that 
without rashness so much meaning may be attributed to the above 
passage. Whether it has any other or any farther meaning, 
we happily are not called upon to decide. This suffices for the 
purpose we have in hand. 

But we must first quote a few of the miracles \^hiob it is 
alleged Dr. Newman believes, and in consequence excited Mr. 
Kingsley s disgust. In the Life of St. Walburga — 

“ The writer not only has expatiated upon some of the moat nauseous 
BupeiMtitionB of the middle agii, but Dr. Newman has, in a preface signed 

[Yol. LXXXII. No. CLXL]-Nbw SbAxs, Vol. XIVI. No. 1. L 
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with his initials, solemnly set his seal to the same. The writer 

dares to tell us of sueh miracles as these : how a little girl playing 
with a ball near the monastery was punished for her over-foudness for 
play by finding the ball stick to her hand, and running to St. Walburga's 
shrine to pray, had the ball immediately taken off. How a woman 
who would spin on festival-days in like manner found her distaff cling 
to her hand, and had to beg of St. Walbiirga’s bone before she could 
get rid of it.*’ — Kingsley's Pamphlet on Newman^ p. 23. 

Melancholy enough, truly, that at this age of the world such 
things should still be written and believed. But we Jiave to ask 
whether, all things considered, Mr. Kingsley is in a position con- 
sistently and unreservedly to condemn them. As we have. seen, 
he is a vigorous defender of the faith of our forefathers as regards 
the Old Testament. This carries with it a pretty extensive accept- 
ance of miraculous matter. Of miracle, do we say ? Of small 
account indeed were it if they who believed like our forefathers 
that the Old Testament is true,” believed only miracles os innocent 
as that about the little girl who prayed to St. Walburga. Belief 
in miracles beyond doubt is a pitiful and injurious superstition, 
but the miracle has yet to be invented which for awful and 
appalling power of evil could approach many a lesson conveyed 
in the pages of the Old Testament. For instance ; — 

“And Jael went out to meet Sisera^ and said unto him, Turn in,, 
my lord, turn in to me; fear not. And when he had turned in unto 

her into the tent, she covered him with a mantle Then Jael 

Heber's wife took a nail of the tent, and took a hammer in her hand, 
and went softly unto him, and smote the nail into his temples, and 
fastened it into the ground : for he was fast asleep and weary. So he 
died.” — Judges, iv. 18, 21. 

Is this one of those noble acts of the Lord, doubt or rejection 
of which reduces us to the absurdity “ of actually fancying for 
ourselves a better God than the God who exis,ts already?'" Or 
is it one of those noble acts, like many more recorded in Holy 
Writ, whose paths can be traced through after history by the 
light of martyrs' fires and crimson stains of blood which will 
never fade away? And then mark the cold, cruel, unrelenting 
ferocity of the Eastern barbarian — 

“ Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite 
be, blessed shall she be above women in the tent. . . . The mother of 
Sisera looked out at a window, and cried , through the lattice, Why 
is his chariot so long in coming ? Why tarry the wheels of his chariots P 
.... So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord : but let them that love 
him be as the sun when he goetk forth in hia mightft * — ^Ibid, v. 24« 
28, 31. 

And this is Scripture, giveh by tfae iospifatioii of God.” If 
our oonceptions of. God. teonseend tide#, we ate landed^ sayfl|^Mr« 
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Kingsley, in hopeless absurdity. We are to accept this story of 
Oriental barbarism as the voice of the all-pure, all-inerciftil God ; 
but the story of a little girl who,* when playing with a ball, found it 
stick to her hand, we are to reject, as being too outrageous to be 
believed. Doubtless, in miracles, as in other things, tastes 
differ. But if we were called upon to choose which wo preferred 
as a matter of faith, that God made a ball adhere to a little girl's 
hand, or that God said, ** Blessed above women shall Jael the 
wife of Heber the Kenite be," wo should not select the latter. 

And now it will be readily believed by our readers when we 
say-thatwebave not written thus far simply to bring home to Mr. 
Kingsley certain inconsistencies of thought and language. That 
Mr. Kingsley, as a polemic, is not a match for Dr. Newman ; that he 
has thought lit to throw stones at Dr. Newman from the door of his 
own glass-house, these are not intrinsically matters of deep impor- 
tance : but it is important that Mr. Kingsley s house should be seen 
to be one of glass; that when he begins to smash his neighbour's 
windows some of his own panes coming down in a clear, musical 
cadence may warn him of the state of matters at home. It is im- 
portant that the compromise which he and others have attempted to 
make between reason and authority, science and Scripture, should 
be seen to be untenable, transitory, hollow as the Peace of 
Amiens. It is important that the serious character of the present 
crisis in religious matters should be clearly understood. That it 
is Yes or No, and that there is no via media between them. That 
when Mr. Kingsley says, ** Let comfortable folks who know no 
sorrow trouble their brains os to whether 6Q or 600,000 fighting 
men came out of Egypt with Moses. We care not for numbers 
as if the matter were not worth an earnest man’s attention, 
he as good as states in writing that he has not examined or has 
not understood the subject. 

We wish to insist on this point, that compromises between 
reason and authority are growing less and less desirable, and even 
possible. The longer these two rivals stand confronting one 
another the more plain does it become that one or other must be 
supreme; that^ clever compounds of the two are becoming daily 
more* unsatisfactory'^ to all parties, whether free inquirers or 
believers. 

For upwards of two hundred years England was the chosen 
home of compromise on nearly every subject except the* exact 
sciences; and this national characteristic^ visible in our constitu- 
tion, in our legislation, in our philosophy, was certainly as appu'- 
rent in our religion as anywhere. We are>not finding fault with 
this, but merely stating it as a fact. Indeed', it can hardly be 
doubted that it is because Englishmen have not been logical^ 
have oared litlie for consistency, that they haire enjoyed so much 

• L S 
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more internal peace than other nations. The Bevolution, the 
greatest triumph compromise ever won^ was an agreement to 
leave questions alone which experience proved could not be 
settled without a great deal of trouble. Independents, Fifth 
Monarchy men, Badicals, and thoroughgoing people of all kinds, 
were to be silenced and made to keep their extreme views to 
themselves, so that respectable, moderate people, who found half 
views suit their purpose very well, could go about their business 
quietly. Two opinions had been left firmly implanted in the 
minds of Englishmen when the ferment of the Befoianation sub- 
sided ; these were, that the Bible was all true and infallible, and 
that the Pope was a wicked impostor. Those points were settled. 
Woe betide the man who hinted a doubt of either. On these 
two points England was deaf to the voice of the charmer, charmed 
he never so wisely. The Deistical controversy, which survives in 
literature owing to its connexion with great names, never went 
to any depth in the national mind. Hume's wonderful scepticism 
was long before it attracted attention. England was determined 
not to bo vexed and irritated and unsettled by deep investigation 
of the grounds of belief. The very moderate spiritual wants of 
the majority were supplied by the church in which Warburton 
and Hurd were chief priests. Those who needed stronger stimu- 
lants were satisfied by the dissenting bodies, and afterwards by, 
Methodism. The highest forms of literature were neglected or 
forgotten. At last Dr. Beattie was considered a philosopher and 
Mr. Hayley a poet It was an understood thing that first prin- 
ciples should be treated with contempt. Even the noble intellect 
of Burke could not escape the prevailing infirmity. The scorn 
he felt for the French Revolutionists arose quite as much from 
their appeal to abstract principles as from their odious crimes. 
Routine and red tape ruled the world in mind, body, and estate. 
Native simplicity and earnestness were superseded, it was thought, 
by the refinement of a civilized age ; an age which cared not for 
philosophy when it was deep, nor for poetry when it was noble, 
which called earnest religion fanaticism and enthusiasm folly ; 
which was heedless of the charms of a pretty girl's face till they 
were disfigured by patches and false hair, powder, and rouge. 

The fire deluge of the French Revolution put an end to the 
lifelong minuet" through which Europe bad been majestically 
pacing for many years. Earnestness and depth were again 
wanted in a world which seemed likely either to go to pieces or 
take fire, if something, if even a great deal, .were not done. 
To confine ourselves to our own country, a. re*awakened spirit 
was soon discernible in literature. The noblest songs this 
land had heard since Milton di«^ were poured forth by Coleridge, 
Keats, Wordsworth, and Shelley. Philosophy wes not absent. 
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although it took longer to recall the spirit which had once 
dwelt in Bacon and Locke. In practical life reason gained 
rapid victories, the emancipation of the Catholics, the Bill of 
Reform. History was studied with new eyes. The revolutions 
and catastrophes of the present taught men to sympathize with 
and comprehend the revolutions of the past. Natural science 
was advancing with giant strides. It was impossible that religion 
should remain stationary amid the general movement. 

Protestantism as a rule is merely individual and negative : if 
left to itself it crumbles into the fine sand of endless sects and 
subdivisions. The stout hoops with which the English Church 
had* surrounded her portion of the Reformation had kept her 
together for two centuries ; but this was, as we have seen, at the 
price of stagnation of the religious intellect. Now there were 
signs that this stagnation would not continue. Liberalism was 
rising steadily on all sides. Was the Church to be a Church ; to 
oppose her advancing enemy, to curse him, to have no terms with 
him ? or was she to let him in, to become a mere receptacle for 
sects and gradually drift away with the liberal tide from her old 
orthodox moorings ? The leaders of the Tractarian party foresaw 
the state to which matters were tending with great sagacity and 
prudence. Without determining or even caring much where they 
were eventually to stop, they were clear on one point — viz,, the 
direction in which they were to go, and that was against the 
stream of modern thought, further and further from the principles 
of reason and free inquiry. Rome was a long way off, and they 
did not think much about her, but modem notions were near and 
deadly, and must be expelled or avoided at all risks. Clear and 
resolute in their aim, a small knot of able men sent a thrill 
through every fibre of the English Church. They were no friends 
to half measures, they had no ** fear of inferences." If Church 
principles led them in course of time to something very like 
Roman Catholicism, they said, What then, if the principles are 
true?" They were thoroughly consistent; they gave up the 
Reformation, they anathematized it. They were quite right to 
do so, having satisfied themselves, somehow, that the human 
mind is not a fit guide for man. The wave they set in motion 
nver the surface of English life rolled far and wide, disturbing 
much, and has not even yet subsided. It was a rude shock to 
the dominion of routine. 

But Tractarionism failed as a resuscitation of the Ohuroh. The 
flight of its leaders to Rome was a complete coufessibn that theix 
object had not been atteined. The English Ohuroh was likely to 
prove but a sorry breakwater against the advancing tide of modem 
thought. Still the attempt was not without effect. The enemies 
of Tractarianism«>-*and they were many~were angry, aggressive 
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in their turn ; a reaction against the reaction was established. 
Arnold and his pupils pushed the more vigorously forward, be- 
cause some wished to hold them back. The stream pent up for 
a moment dashed over all obstacles till it has brought us to what 
we now see, dignitaries of the church taking the lead in attacks 
on every traditional dogma of Christianity. 

Liberal ideas are beyond all doubt advancing ; but something 
else is also advancing, and that is Roman Catholicism. Twenty- 
five years ago, in his “ Essay on Ranke's History of the Popes,” 
Macaulay drew attention to the revival of Romanism. In his 
graceful way he painted the fact, but ho did not attempt a solu- 
tion of the problem implied by it. In England the number of 
Catholic priests and chapels has enormously increased of late 
years. In France the beau monde, which once was infidel, is now 
Catholic. Even in Ghermany the Catholic theologians and con- 
troversialists hold their own against their redoubtable Protestant 
and rationalistic foes. The great main stream of human thought 
is tending in a direction of which no one can doubt ; but there is 
manifestly a strong backwater carrying many minds away in an 
opposite direction. Europe on a grand scale seems experiencing 
an immense Tractarian movement after the manner of England. 

Thus we get two clear facts amid all the confusion and contra- 
diction of modem thought — the growth of disbelief, and the 
growth of Romanism ; the growth of the party which trusts in 
reason, and the growth of the party which trusts in authority. 
Intermediate stand-points are getting less and less liked, less and 
less tenable. The age seems to say to every thinking man — 

“ Take which you like, Reason or Authority, but having made your 
choice manfully adhere to it. Do not play fast and loose with it, do 
not take first one and then the other ; do not use sceptical arguments 
against Roman Catholics and Roman Catholic arguments against 
sceptics. Do not let your opinions and canons^ of criticism vary 
according to the exigencies of controversy. If you choose Authority, 
follow it whithersoever it may lead you, and cast no lingering glances 
on the Reason you have left l^hind.. If you select Reason, be treu und 
feet to her, and do not fall into a panic and be for deserting to her 
rival as soon as the contest becomes hot.” ' 

Zt should be understood that aFirst Principle is a First Principle. 
If the Bible or the Church is to fomish us with premises which 
we must accept, or conclusions which we must admit, it is of no 
use to think of science or philosophy, it is of no use to begin in- 
iqpimes, at any stage of which we may be stopped. It is of no use to 
search the book of natum for new tratbs, if, immediately alter we 
found one, we may be to}^ that it cannot be admitted, as it 
cootoadicts the Word ^ of Beienoe cannot work with a 

halier round her neck. If on .finding a fossil skull, or a flint 
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implement, and making the simple remarks,and drawing thenatural 
conclusions which the case suggests, she is to be arraigned as pro- 
fane, and oblivious of the “Holy Ghost, who inspired Scripture,” 
her vocation is at an end. She had better retire to India or China 
for there is no place for her in Christian Europe. There is no 
use in disguising the fact that Christians, as such, are opposed to 
science ; thati s, are opposed to the free exercise of the human 
intellect in the investigation of truth. Of course the imputation 
is vehemently denied, but daily evidence of its justice is unfor- 
tunately at hand. Baptists, Papists, High Church, Low Church, 
are all in the same boat so far. One may be at the bow, and the 
othey^' at the stern of the boat, but they all dread and bate the 
scientific spirit; and they are bound to do so if their principle, 
whether of an infallible church or an infallible Bible, be correct. 
An external Divine authority, be it Pope, Council, or Bible, if it 
is authoritative and Divine, must be obeyed, and must sooner or 
later obtain dominion over the whole man. Whether its pre- 
tensions are great or small, if they are immovable and indispu- 
table, they must in time reach unto and subdue all human thought 
and action. It is the leaven which leavens the whole lump ; the 
mustard-seed, which growing to a stately tree, covers the whole 
earth. The Romanists have always been fond of ofiering men the 
alternative of “ a bottomless scepticism” or the “ Catholic Faith.” 
Hence there are no Pyrrlionists like them when they are contro- 
versially inclined: it is “all or nothing” with them. Their 
argument has always been, “If you trust your reason you will be 
atheists.” Atheism ! that is their grand word, which has been 
worth thousands of recruits to them. Now if it suits their 
purpose to scare men with the imaginary terrors of free thought, 
it suits ours equally to hold up to the world the very real terrors 
of Authority. “ Take up with Authority,” we would say, “ if you 
like, but mind the consequences. Do not suppose you can say 
thus far and no farther. You are under the yoke, and you must 
either submit to it or shake it off. You may only believe in 
Moses, and pity those who believe in the Pope, but Moses may 
prove as hard a taskmaster as ever the Pope lias done. Onee 
convjnce yourMf that it is your duty to put out your eyes, and 
it signifies very little in whose behalf the sacrifice is made ; it has 
made you blind in any case. It is either reason or not reason 
which you have to choose. Follow Authority and it will make 
you a Papist, or as good as a Papist Fence off never so small a 
portion of your mind from the patrol of free thought, and the odds 
are, if you are a thorough man — not a half-and-half man — that 
you will find yourself some day in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
The principle is the same whether you believe in the fig-leaf 
aprons of Adam and. Eve, or in t&e Holy Coat of Tr&vei” 
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Art. VIL — Edmond About on Progress. 

Le Progris. Par Edmond About* Paris, 1864. 

M ABOUT has been named the literary grandson of Voltaire. 

• Certainly he worthily emulates his grandfather in the 
variety and multiplicity of his works. Books of travel, novels, 
tales, plays, political pamphlets, and serious essays have issued 
from his prolific pen in rapid succession. His last production is 
the most notable of all, for in it are discussed the proper objects 
of human ambition, are traced the best means for increasing the 
happiness of the. human race. 

A fertile writer must necessarily repeat himself. Not merely 
will he employ a style with which his previous writings have made 
us familiar, but will probably expound doctrines already fore- 
shadowed in them. A first work may attract on account of its 
freshness : an authors tenth or twentieth work may be original 
and attractive, but can hardly be fresh. A new acquaintance is an 
unfathomed deep. We cannot foretell what language he will us.e, 
or what subjects he will delight in. Yet the experience of several 
years will enable us to determine upon meeting him not as to the 
particular words he will utter, but as to the style of conversation 
he will employ, the ideas he will express, the line of argument he 
will adopt. Southey says, in his " Doctor," that an author who 
has one style only is a bungler. We hold that the critic is the 
bungler who fails in detecting the author by his style. Whoever 
should take up M. About s work on ** Progress," and after a perusal 
of it should fail in perceiving its author's impref^s on every page, 
would be incompetent to criticise it. Differing from his other 
performances in title and object, it resembles them all in style 
and many of them in tone. An enumeration of these perfor- 
mances, and brief* estimates of their peculiarities, will form the most 
appropriate preface to an analysis of his most rectnt production. 

The work by which he first achieved popularity was an account 
of Greece as it was in 1852. To all who wero not natives of 
Greece, that work gave great pleasure. The wonderful descriptive 
powers which its author manifested, the bitiemess of his irony, 
and the sparkle of his style, were alike remarkable and attractive. 
That it was more clever than trustworthy, more effective as a piece 
of writing than valuable as a s^tement of facts, were attributable 
to this, i^at M. About was a thorough Frenchman, that he wrote 
in order to excite applause, to inake the Greeks ridiculous, and 
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to display his own cleverness. His next literary essay was a 
novel called *'Tolla/' and having for object the depicting one 
phase of social life in modern Some. The delicacy of the senti- 
ments expressed in that novel, the skill with which the characters 
were drawn, the charming style in which the story was narrated, 
contributed to extend M. About's fame, and to give him a high 
place among contemporary writers. This work was as popular 
in England as on the Continent. A large section of the novel- 
reading public ^as delighted to meet with a French novel which 
was interesting without being indecent, and decorous without 
being dull. That its success was both unalloyed and deserved 
was pvinced by its being speedily translated into German, Danish, 
Swedish, and English. 

Hadji Stavros, a Greek brigand, was the hero of his tale en- 
titled “ The King of the Mountains.'* This was a modern Rob 
Roy or Karl Moor, a freebooter who had become sufficiently 
civilized to invest in foreign stocks the gains amassed by robbery 
and murder, and to keep an account with a London banker, in 
place of fallowing the examples of “ The Forty Thieves’* and their 
successors, and concealing his treasures in a cave, or burying them 
in the earth. The impression left by this highly-coloured and 
very horrible tale was that the modern Greeks were so worthless 
and corrupt as to merit extermination rather than the support and 
sympathy of Europe. Germaine,** a story of Parisian life, was 
at the same time an exposure of the bad features of French society. 
It was a more genuinely French novel than any M. About had 
produced ; the characters, though well drawn, were for the most 
part repulsive and contemptible. An aged marquis, who has ex- 
hausted both his fortune and person by his excesses, agrees that 
his daughter Germaine shall espouse a rich Spanish nobleman, 
obtaining, as the reward of his complacency, a large sum of money 
from his future ^on-in-law. When this scandalous bargain is 
made Germaine has lost one lung, is rapidly losing the other, and 
is apparently doomed to an early and untimely grave. The 
nobleman who asks her hand in marriage does so knowing her to 
be on the poin^of death, and hoping that she will not long survive 
her wedding ; his object being to render legitimate a child he has 
had by a mistress. After the ceremony, Germaine, who is well 
oared for, gains* strength^ and gives promise of recovery. Her 
husband fklls in love with her, and desires to prolong her exis* 
tence in place of counting upon her death. His mistress being 
neglected for Germaine, becomes jealous of her rival, add contrives 
to get small doses of arsenic furtively administered to her. In- 
step of dying of the poison, Germaine recovers from her. malady, 
the small doses of arsenic proving* a cure for the consumption. 
The result is that She and her husband live happily together. 
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those who aimed at taking her life are made to die violent 
deaths. Such is the plot of what competent French critics regard 
as M. About's best novel. Though marked by many beauties 
of style, and though the materials which compose it are artis- 
tically disposed, yet Germaine is, in our opinion, one of the least 
praiseworthy of all M. About^s works. 

To this story of Parisian society succeeded one containing a 
picture of peasant life in the South of France. Maitre Pierre, 
the hero of it, was the antithesis of Hadji Stavros ; the former 
being lauded as the benefactor, as the latter was eisecrated as the 
plunderer of his species. The object of the author was to show 
the possibility of converting that barren and pestilential district 
of the South of France, called the “liandcs,’* into a fertile garden 
and salubrious place of abode. If he had embodied his statistics 
in an agricultural treatise, he would probably hove laboured in 
vain. As it was, the mixture of hard facts and agreeable Actions, 
of telling anecdotes and abstruse calculations, dashed with the 
love-story, which compose this work, made Maitre Pierre a book 
very charming to peruse and very useful to ponder. 

After producing the foregoing works, M. About essayed a 
totally different vein, passing from the composition of works of 
fiction to criticisms on works of art. He published two volumes, 
in one of which he criticised the pictures contributed to the French 
International Exhibition of 1855, and in the other the French 
Academy pictures of 1857. There was much cleverness, and not a 
little good sense in his criticisms. His object was the discovery of 
what was really praiseworthy rather than a crusade against what 
was weak or blameworthy in the* pictures he examined. About 
the affectations of the realistic school he said many things both 
sharp ^d incontrovertible. According to him, a realistic painter 
values colour more than drawing ; whereas a great artist, w'hether 
ancient or modem, must both draw and colour, well. A realistic 
painter he likens to a boy who, having grasped a lizard by the 
tail, and the animal having thrown off its tail and escaped, ex- 
claims that he has caught the lizard. Still, since realists go to 
nature for inspiration, they do better than if they had confined 
themselves to copying or emulating the great mftters, and it is far 
^better that they should clutch the lizard's tail with both hands, 
than that they should go away empty-handed. • For to become a 
servile copier of the ancients is even worse than to squander time 
in laboriously leprodnoing dead leaves or dirty atraw. Successful 
imitators Ute in turn taken as models by iBilly contemporaries. 
Paintings so produced resemble a vessel of ^milk which is taken 
to town, and from which, at every halting^place, a portion is sub: 
traeted end an equal quantity df water ad^. Oonsequently, when 
the vessel reaches its d.estination it will contain pure water only. 
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Both nature and the old masters should be diligently studied, 
hut at the same time every artist should follow the bent of his 
genius, should have a style of his own. Were Baphael and 
Holbein, Titian and Velasquez, Rubens and Leonardo da Vinci 
to paint from the same model, each one would produce a work 
differing radically in character and effect. Force would be the 
predominant quality of one, grace of another: one would impress 
on his figure the stamp of rude health, another would make it 
express intellectual power. The predominance in the picture of 
any particular excellence or quality of the model would con- 
stitute the artist s style. Style, which represents the particular 
traitsp or features an artist loves to dwell on, is good or bad in 
proportion as it represents what is beautiful or ugly in nature, 
what is noble or ignoble in man. 

By far the most famous of M. About s numerous productions 
was the work on “The Roman Question.” The priests were 
so much incensed, that they succeeded in getting the French 
Government to suppress it. Of this the author had no cause 
to complain, as his own popularity and the demand for his 
book were thereby largely increased. That the book was a paragon 
of cleverness could not be questioned. That it was either a 
wholly fair or trustworthy one was less certain. The priests 
have countless enemies and few friends. Arrayed against them 
are hosts of men of great talent and rare skill in attack. Their 
defenders are seldom men of genius, and are never men of tact 
and discretion. The defence is certainly a most hopeless under- 
taking, for who can parry a sneer or repel a sarcasm ? When 
figures the accuracy of which nobody can dispute, and statements 
which, though one-sided, nobody could controvert, are adduced 
to prove that the Papal administration is the most burdensome in 
Europe, that the faces of the pope's subjects are ground to the 
earth in order that he and the cardinals may fare sumptuously, it 
is certainly no answer to allege that the pope is one of the meekest, 
most benevolent, and virtuous of men. Yet such was the character 
of the answers made by the upholders of the Papacy to M. About's 
damaging charges. ^ 

A variety of plays, tales, essays, and a novel, constitute the 
remaining works of this author. His plays were hooted off the 
stage, And although this was attributed to the intrigues of a cabal, 
yet there were other good reasons why they should have proved 
utter failures. Smart writing will of itself ensure the sueoess of 
a work of fiction, bat something more is required iti order to 
fascinate a theatrical audienee. The plot must be well constructed, 
the incidents must be novel and natural, and the personages life- 
like. Now, the plot, incidents, and personages of M. About's 
plays are deficient in all these respecte, and for this deficiency a 
few clever hits and some pieces of telling dialogiie are very in- 
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adequate compensations. No one \vho has read his published 
plays can wonder at M. About’s failing to achieve a theatrical 
success. On the other hand, hi^ tales and essays have bad hosts 
of readers, for they possessed all the requisites necessary to render 
such literary compositions attractive. Perhaps the least happy of 
all his works is his novel, ** Madelon.*' The subject of it is that 
which Dumas the younger has brought into fashion, the life and 
adventures of a lady of no virtue and of luxurious tastes. The 
cleverness with which the subject is bandied does not counter* 
balance the fact that the hook is an imitation. When he pro- 
duced Tojia,’* M. About struck out a new vein for himself, and 
for so doing deserved and obtained praise. In producing 
“Madelon** he pandered to the depraved tastes of a profligate 
public, and for so doing has been justly censured by those who 
admired his talents. He has been sufiiciently punished in finding 
few sympathisers, even among those to whom novels of that class 
give especial pleasure. 

His last book is addressed to those who reflect, rather than to 
the more numerous class that enjoy what is called life. An 
intimate knowledge of Bohemian society is not the best qualifica- 
tion for composing a work on the philosophy of human progress. 
From a Bohemian point of view the proper result of civilization 
would he to bring within the reach of all on earth the peculiar 
pleasures which Mahomet promised to the faithful hereafter. But 
M. About's view is the very reverse of this. He wishes for that 
which all good men desire, the amelioration of man’s lot on 
earth, in order that his intellect .may be cultivated and his 
highest faculties expanded. Than this nothing can he more 
admirable, but the fine sentiments in this work are tarnished by 
the suspicion that its author is not thoroughly in earnest. Dis- 
missing this suspicion for the present, let us give an exposition 
of the contents of the book. « 

He states in the preface that being overlauded by one party 
and over-depreciated by another, he has written this book in 
order to show himself in his true coloui^ ; that being no longer 
young and not expecting to be great, he is desirous to benefit his 
fellows by adding some results of his reading and observertion to 
the common fund of human experience. He professes to belong 
to a school of practical men, who, disregarding hypothesis, care 
only for proven facts. This school does not dispute the existence 
of another state of existence, but till this he demonstrated, con- 
fines itself within the limits of reality. Within these limits, of 
which the horizon is bounded, and wherein neither charming 
visions nor menacing spectres exist, the disciples of this school 
make the most of a lowly state and a short life. M. About and 
those of his school, in rejecting idl hypotheticfd conclusions, run 
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tbe risk of frequently giving very unsatisfactory solutions of 
certain problems. Yet imperfect though these conclusions are, 
they have this in their favour, that men of every country, character, 
and religion may accept them, being equally acceptable to Chris- 
tians as to Mussulmen, to Deists as to Atheists. Among the 
things which all may accept as true is, that this, without miraculous 
intervention no atom of matter can either have beginning or end, 
that from the time when this globe was an inert mass of matter 
up to that when it was clothed with vegetation and covered with 
animal life, there was uninterrupted and incontestable progress. 
A step in this progression was the birth of man. Nature s crowning 
work# Man is the legitimate ruler of the globe, inasmuch as 
no other natural organism is so complete in itself, is superior 
in development to the human organism, or equally qualified for 
indefinite improvement as it is. 

What, then, is the ideal of progress, what the maximum of 
happiness here below? It is that human life should be pro- 
tracted to its attainable natural limit, that the earth should bo 
made to nourish as many men as it can contain, that men should 
become as perfect and as happy as they possibly can be. The 
perfection of which man may dream, and perhaps attain, consists 
in the entire and harmonious development of his physical and 
moral being. Whoever shall have combined in his own person, 
in proper equilibrium, mental and physical health, vigour, and 
beauty, is perfect. To sacrifice the mind to the gratification of 
physical appetites is to sink to the level of a brute. /To destroy 
the body by inches in order to develops the mind is to act like a 
madman. He is truly wise who rejects no kind of happiness, and 
strives to augment it in himself and among his neighbour. 

We are all links in a chain. Those things of which we 
boast, we owe to the successive labours of preceding generations. 
The health which )ye enjoy is attributable to tbe studies of count- 
less physicians, from the time of Hippocrates down to the present 
day. The poetry with which our memoriea are stored, the 
paintings with which our eyes are ravished, the examples of 
heroism, virtue, or magnanimity which are offeredfor our imitation, 
are due to those who formerly filled our places on the earth. 
Without them we should not be what we are. Unless we do 
likewise our posterity will have no reason to value us. It is not 
enough that men should refrain from evil ; they are bound to 
acknowledge their appreciation of what their pr^eoessors have 
done for them By transmitting an equally valuable Keritage to 
their descendants. In truth, ^ the men now existing play the part 
of Providenpe to those who will hereafter people the earth. 

Whatever short-sighted and unreflecting men may say about 
the glories of former ages^ it is eex^n that on the whole the 
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J)resent is as great as any previous age. It may be that we shall 
look in vain among our contemporaries for statesmen as virtuous 
as Aristides, for generals as invincible as Gmsar, for more admir- 
able sculptors than Phidias, for diviner painters than Bapbael, 
for more charming poets than La Fontaine and Moliere, for 
orators more eloquent than Demosthenes or Cicero. If the few 
are less remarkable, the majority are more comfortable. The 
great men of former times, when assembled together, would make 
but a small gathering. But the lot of the majority during the 
ages of Louis XIV., of Leo X., of Cassar, and of Pericles, what 
was it compared with that of the majority now? Formerly, a 
few great men marked an epoch. Now, unless the mass of the 
people be well fed, well clothed, and well instructed, we coll a 
country barbarous, whether it be or be not distinguished by a few 
men of genius. 

A distinctive trait of this age is the rapidity with which any 
valuable invention is brought into general use and spread over 
the whole earth, and then superseded by something more useful 
and still more complete. Probably one or two centuries elapsed 
between the discoveries, first of the sun-dial, then of the hour- 
glass, and then of the water-clock. Between the invention of the 
water-clock and the clever piece of mechanism which is said to 
have been sent by the Caliph Haroun Alraschid to Charlemagne,- 
more than a thousand years elapsed. Seven hundred years were 
required to convert the fixed clock, actuated by weights, into a 
portable clock. Three hundred years were required to cdnvert 
the huge pieces of clockwork which our forefathers chained to 
their girdles into the watches we carry in our waistcoat-pockets. 
The compass was invented two thousand years before Columbus 
thought of employing it in oyder to discover the New World. 
Gunpowder, which was first made in China, we know not how 
long ago, was brought to Europe during the fourth century, yet 
cannon were not oast till seven or eight hundred years afterwards. 
First a cannon was produced, then a harquebuss, then a musket, 
and lastly a rifle^ The interval between these several diseoveries 
is so great that more than three centuries sepaj^ate the firing of 
the harquebuss which caused the death of Bayard, to the inven- 
tion of the. revolver- which made the fortune of Colt. 

' Formerly the inventor was a ‘ man apart. Ii^waB requisite for 
him notmerely to make a discovery, but to convince his felfows 
that what they had believed to be true was the very reverse of 
true, and to overcome the opposition of influential assooiaiions 
which wem intmsted in u^Vlmg the old dalasiona he had 
exploded. An invoitor m no ? longer a man preaebing in the 
wilderness. The mommt beepenrbis month to sp^, thousands 
Ustento andi.profit by hia^ ttaefah^. At the instant two 
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more men now make identical discoveries. If an invention be 
imperfect when first made, others add what is wanting, or super- 
sede it by something more perfect. The danger now is, so 
many are competitors for the honour of having made a par- 
ticular discovery, that posterity will never learn to whom the 
honour really pertains. Who will ever decide as to whom the 
credit is due for the application of the electric current to tele- 
graphic purposes ? “ Whereas the monomaniac Erostratus who 

set fire to the temple of Diana is immortal, because no one could 
claim partnership iu the act.” 

Two classes of men will deserve the gratitude of posterity for 
havirfg made the nineteenth century what it is : stock-jobbers 
and reviewers. Stock-jobbing lias done some harm ; but on the 
whole far more good. Now and then it will cause a disastrous 
crisis when the markets of Europe shall be inundated with un- 
marketable securities. But the circulation of these securities 
will also have created lasting benefits. The isthmus which now 
divides two seas will then have been cut through ; tunnels will 
then have pierced mountains which are now barriers separating 
two countries ; rivers mil be embanked, cities drained, marsh land 
reclaimed, hill sides wooded; the whole earth will have been 
rendered more habitable, and the sum of human comfort will 
have been doubled. These advantages will have had their source 
in the extension of joint-stock enterprise. 

Reviewers, too, will merit the thanks of posterity. Their 
thanks will be due not because a pamphleteer named Pascal in- 
vented the wheelbarrow, nor because three or four other writers 
shall have solved the problem of aerial navigation ; nor even because 
every now and then one of them hits upon a truth of universal 
interest, like that of the sovereignty of the people and the principle 
of nationalities. Were they only simple go-betweens, the pedlers 
of ideas, and nothing more, their part would still be one of con 
siderable importance. Ideas, like capital, multiply by circulation. 
Hence, an able writer does exactly the same work as Rothschild, 
with this difference only, that he obtains less pay. 

^^One day I met a man who lived by selling spectacles to the 
peasantry. In reply to my questions, he said that he; got on pretf^ 
well, as even the poorest and most ignorant were now anxious to see 
clearly, but that he had many drawbacks to cont^dagainst, seeing that 
when he entered a village the hoys stoned him and the gendarmes 
asked for his passport ; that^ notwithstanding these things, he plied 
his trade, because animated by the thought that in selling his sp^tacles 
he was enabling those who were nearly blind to make use of their pyes. 
1 told him that I and my commdes were carrying on a similar traflfo, 
and^ with similar olyecta. We vend in France and abroad, speetacles 
ofall colours assorts: we seU Tose^Ki|ofand^oim^ the 
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wretched may behold a future of justice and equality, blue ones which 
enable a man of low degree <to look upon gilded thrones and sparkling 
crowns without being’dazzled, magnifying ones, through which a usefm 
man appears ten times greater than a prefect in all his glory. My 
brethren and I are as much persecuted by those in authority as you are 
by naughty children and insolent gendarmes. High ofhcisds are firmly 
convinced that journalists wish to sell red spectacles to the people in 
order to incite them to overturn the Government and get possession of 
the Government offices. Whatever be the kind of spectacles sold, 
those who are engaged in selling them must not be deterred by any 
obstacles,^ or discouraged by the thought that their labours will never 
them honour — ^they must work. 

** According to some, to labour is a duty ; according to others, Ikbour 
is a hindrance. In 1848, we sang a workman’s ditty to the effect 
that labour was liberty. Now, to labour is the law in accordance 
with which man exists on the earth. Yet the majority think idleness 
a sign of nobility — a thing of which a man should be proud. We cry 
out about the spread of democratic opinions ; still, at heart everybody 
is very much of an aristocrat. A manufacturer who has made a fortune 
thinks himself ennobled if he marry his daughter to a marquis. A 
man holding the most insignificant Government post is regarded as far 
superior to him who keeps a shop. * A Government official is almost 
a gentleman : he does so little work.’ When by mishap a young girl 
is reduced to marry a young man who is rich, well re^, and respect- 
able, and making twenty thousand, crowns n year by his business, she ‘ 
explains her downcome in a very roundabout way to her old school- 
fellow — * My husband is in business, but he is a merchant, he does 
things on a large scale, he hardly works at all, so to speak, merely 
appearing in his office for half an hour daily. Besides, he counts on 
retiring from business very soon.’ Her friend, who is the wife of a 
sub-prefect having an income of four thousand five hundred francs, 
affectionately embraces her, saying — ‘ Poor dear ! I shall be always 
the same to you. My husband has no prejudices. We shall be delighted 
to be introduced to yours when he shall have retired from business.’ ” 

From the moment that a man ceases to labour, French society 
regards him with respect. It is most desirable that the cleverest 
people in the world should learn to reverence those who toil. 
Unfortunately, however, the toilers entertain v§ry silly notions 
about their respective merits. The merchant who has no sign* 
board abote his door, thinks himself superior to him who has 
one, the wholesale takes precedence of the retail dealer, the 
retdl dealer of the costermonger, the costermonger of the work- 
man, the city workman of the country workman. Even among 
working nien there are grades, printers ranking first and scavengers 
last. It is not customary to cite Mussulmen as examples, yet 
on this point they argue more justly than we do. According to 
them, it matters not what a man> calling is ; the man ought to be 
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esteemed for his wisdom or virtue. In the bazaars of Constan- 
tinople and Algiers men may be seen whom all consult and 
venerate, one being a maker of slippers*, another a mender of 
clothes. While labour is honourable in itself, there are certain 
kinds of labour which should be discountenanced. Formerly, 
two poor men might be seen carrying a rich man in a sedan chair 
through the streets of Paris. In 1764, .such a sight occasioned 
no comment : now, it would cause a tumult. In these days men 
could not behold their fellows doing the work of horses without 
being indignant. 

Whether a man be rich or poor, noble or servant, enlightened 
or igftorant, his person is sacred ; there is none who can properly 
claim authority over him. Instead of this being inculcated, the 
education given to mankind is similar to that given to the dwarf 
trees which grow under the shadow of the monarchs of the forest. 
Sometimes the towering oaks demean themselves so far as to tell 
the tiny trees that their spreading branches shelter them ^rom the 
«un and protect them from the storm; the trees reply that they 
arc oaks also, and would wax strong and tall, were it not for the 
shadow which covers their heads. Wlien the huge trees are cut 
down, the dwarfs soon become monarchs in turn. Every man 
has illimitable rights over nature, but has none over his neigh- 
bour. He is only bound to obey laws to which ho has given his 
assent, to respect those whom he has himself set in authority. 
There are his natural rights. What some men demand as their 
rights are follies. Such, for instance, is the pretension for which 
so many were slaughtered in 1848, and which means that any 
person has the right to take up arms in order to force society at 
large to compel certain of its members to employ and pay those 
for whose services they have no occasion. Equally foolish is the 
demand that those having property should share it with those 
who have none. Not less foolish is the asserted right to be edu- 
cated at the expense of the State. Because education is a good 
thing, it does not follow that people should have to educate their 
children under compulsion. As for the right to rise in rebellion, 
which has been •claimed as one inherent in men, it means that, 
where \iniversal i^uifrage prevails, four individuals may plot to 
render themselves the masters of forty. 

But inviolate though each man's person may be, a .man must 
associate himself with others if he would benefit himself. In 
^Robinson Crusoe” we see man placed alone, face to •face with 
nature. He was a man of some education ; he^ ha4 at his com- 
mand tools, arms, books, and a few grains of wheat, these 
grains of wheat representing the labours of a hundred preceding 
generations. Although placed on ah island having a fine climate 
and fertile soil, although in no dangenfrom either beasts of ptey 
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or pestilential marshes, yet his life was always hanging on a 
thread, and was not perfectly secure till the day when he formed 
the rudiments of a society by obtaining the companionship of 
Friday, Why is it that the savages of South America, who live 
amid one of the finest of climates, and on one of the most pro* 
ductive of soils, are poor and wretched, and exist, on an average, 

. from twelve to thirteen years ; while Englishmen, born amid cold 
and fog, in a land of which the natural productions are grass and 
oaks, have a minimum existence of thirty-nine years? It is 
because these savages do not associate together in tribes, while in 
every EngHshmau’s cradle is a tiny invisible piece of paper, 
representing a share in the Great Britannic Society/' 

The progress of society tends towards the formation of a vast 
European association, in which each member will labour for the 
advantage of himself and of the others. A beginning has been 
made by the establishment and success of Intern aiional Exhibi- 
tions. Yet many years must elapse before all men will act as if 
conscious that, in respecting the rights of each other, they are 
obeying a law of Nature. At present, nations and individuals 
associate themselves together with a view to gain a personal 
advantage, to the detriment of the others. Whefi the Treaty of 
Commerce was concluded, the French fondly hoped that by 
means of it they would enrich themselves and ruin the English.* 
The English entertained an equally charitable hope. Both have 
grumbled, because hitherto both have profited and neither has 
been ruined. 

The type of modern society is the omnibus. Suppose we wish 
to go from the Madeleine to the Bastille, if we take a cab 
we shall have to pay tw^o francs, and the journey will occupy 
thrqe- quarters of an hour. The omnibus, which is a society on 
wheels, will make the journey in half an hour, at the cost of three 
sous. In fact, the omnibus is not merely a fqur-wheeled coach, 
it is also a car of Progress ; the symbol of peaceful association 
based on freedom. We enter and leave it when we please. 
Therein, whoever pays enjoys equal rights, without any distinc' 
tion of rank or person. The conductor politely , obeys those who 
feed him: he never dreams of tyrannizing over bis masters. 
Whatever you say or read, he dare not ask for an additional 
fraction ; ** nor dare he make a fat lady sit <ipon your knees, 
which I venture to say would be intolerable oppression.** 

Unhappily, the cleverest people in the world will enter on the 
path of Progress only when it suits them, or else with reluc- 
tance. If all the mothers of France were assembled in the Plain 
of Saint Denis, and asked wh^t careers they would choose for 
fheir sons, not more than two* would select that wherein Parmen- 
tier, Jaquart, or Franklin distinguished themselveB, while the 
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remainder would desire for tlieir sons either the epaulettes of a 
colonel, the mitre of a bishop, or the embroidered uniform of a 
prefect. The Government, diplomatic posts, the army, the fleet, the 
bench, the bar, and the church, are very honourable and very 
useful institutions, but they were instituted for the sole purposes 
of maintaining things as they are. Education, agriculture, trade, 
commerce, arts, and sciences, have for their objects to render the 
world better than it is. It is necessary that Frenchmen should 
comprehend this. In America, and even in England, the first 
thing asked after the birth of a child, is what will ho do? In 
Franco it is, what will he bg? During the deplorable ages called 
oiit^jof mockery “ the good old times,** there was no security for 
person or property beyond the circle of authority ; hence the in- 
ordinate desire to hold some office. The French Revolution did 
the reverse of extinguishing this longing. It threw open all posts, 
and inspired everybody with a passion for occupying them. 
There is not a French fx)wn that does not wish to have a college, 
or a father who does not stint himself in order to give his son a 
classical education ; because whoever goes to a college may take 
a degree, and whoever has obtained a degree may become a 
candidate' for a situation under Government. 

Were the talents and activity which our 500,000 Government 
officials expend in obtaining and retaining their places, or in 
rising to higher ones, turned into other channels, they would 
suffice to solve all the scientific, manufacturing, and commercial 
problems which retard the march of humanity. The amount of 
courage, discipline, and self-denial displayed by our 500,000 
soldiers during a year of peace, in marching from barrack to 
barrack, would suffice to erect a bridge between Dover and Calais, 
to the advantage of commerce and civilization. The following is 
the programme of a competitive examination lately held in sixteen 
French towns Each competitor must have been vaccinated, 
must be of irreproachable moral character, and the member of a 
respectable family. He must write French correctly, must make 
good abstracts, and be prepared to answer, both in writing and 
orally, whatever questions may be asked of him in geography, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, surveying, physics, chemistry, 
bqjbany, and geology. Whoever shall succeed in this examination 
will be allowed to serve gratuitously, during several years, in the 
Imperial Tobacco Warehouses ! 

Assuredly it is bad enough that so much intelligence should 
be expended on such things, while so many cannot read or write, 
while so many Frenchman cannot even speak the French tongue ; 
but it is even more deplorable that Frenchwomen, even of the 
better class, should receive no education worthy of the name. We 
dwarf the brains of our girls as the Qfainese dwarf their women's 
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feet. Desiring to keep them from temptation, we keep them 
ignorant. The same father who proudly recounts the progress of 
his boy in art and science, is even»^ prouder of being able to say 
to his future son-in-law, “ I am about to entrust to you a little 
angel who has never been out of a convent, who has seen nothing, 
who knows nothing, who is, in short, a perfect treasure of igno- 
rance.” There is an insurmountable barrier between the college in 
which we educate our boys and the convent in which we educate our 
girls. When persons of different sexes marry, they have no tastes 
or ideas in common. Moreover, the ignorance of the*mothers of 
families leads to the perpetuation of children who from their birth 
are imbued with erroneous notions and dangerous prejudices. 
The fathers of families will one day learn that their daughters 
ought to have a lay education as well as their sons ; that both 
should learn the same truths, should govern their actions by the 
same rules. “ To give a good and solid education to the gentle 
sex would tend to double the army of progress, to draw closer 
the domestic relations, and to annihilate that extra-conjugal 
society (the demi-monde of Dumas the younger) which is now 
so very prosperous.” 

Very much is wanting as respects the condition of the agricul- 
tural districts of France. The work which is now done badly by 
individual cultivators would be far better done by a smaller number . 
having larger farms. As it is, the soil yields only half what it is 
capable of yielding. One reason why the practice of agriculture 
is at so low an ebb in France, as compared with England, is that 
the majority of rich and educated Frenchmen prefer the city to 
the country, while Englishmen prefer the country to the city. 

A few years ago 1 learnt the following from a conversation held on 
board an Austrian steamboat with a French provincial and a Lan- 
cashire man, both of whom were merchants and both travelling on 
business. Both were pursuing the same object o^er land and sea — 
the possession of a hundred thousand francs a year from funded pro- 
perty, but their castles in the air resembled each other in the founda- 
tion only. The ideal of the provincial was to live in Paris amongst 
the cleverest men in the world. Life, according to him, could be 
enjoyed nowhere else. The ideal of the Lancashire man was to-bi^come 
the owner of something in the shape of a house, between a castle and 
a oottage, situated two hundred miles to the north^ of Loudon, overv 
looking the sea, and surrounded by a park and old trees. There he 
would enjoy the society of pleasant neighbours. He would marry his 
cousin, take ,in the Times and the Westminster BevieWy hunt, have a 
cellar of the choicest claret, and a family of children whom he would 
educate in accordance with the venerable traditions of Old England. 
Each of his sons would choose his own profession. They would go 
forth and make their fortunes either in Liverpool, Manchester, London, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, or even in Calcutta, after which they would 
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return to their native county, buy houses, and enjoy life after a fashion 
similar to that in which their father had enjoyed it. In the city a 
man makes a fortune, but it is* in the country that his wealth affords 
him pleasure.”* 

Nothing could have been more lamentable than the condition 
of French society when Louis XIV. ventured to say that he was 
the State. Still the State, ns represented by him, was an organism, 
and therefore superior to the abstractions which have superseded it. 
According to Bossuet, every man is a slave in a twofold sense; he 
belongs to an invisible master — God, and to a visible master sent by 
God — the king. According to Rousseau and the “ tlieo* democratic” 
school, the individual belongs to a God who is not an oppressor, 
and also to the State, a visible despot, an absolute master, an 
animal created by itself. According to the religion of Progress, 
should we be so fortunate as to witness its establishment, the in- 
dividual will acknowledge no master. The modern State is an 
association voluntarily formed by a large number of free and equal 
individuals to provide at the expense of all for the security of 
each. The inhabitants of every country are united by a desire 
to maintain their frontiers, to defend their properties and their 
lives. Experience teaches that these and other duties must be 
entrusted to a Government. Equity requires that every person 
shall pay his share of the public charges, and shall have a voice in 
public affairs. Reason and humanity concur in determining that 
on controverted points the decision of the majority shall be calmly 
accepted by the minority ; but it is both useless and detriment^ 
for the presiding power to meddle with matters which concern a 
select few only. Tlie French system of centralization obliges the 
Government to interfere in municipal, industrial, agricultural, 
theological, philosophical, and artistic questions, all of which are 
matters of private concern. The amount of work thus incurred 
by the Government involves the maintenance of a staff of half a 
million of officials, costing the country a vast sum and benefiting 
it in a very small degree. Worse still, a Government which must 
do so much cannot but displease many, and is obliged to diminish 
the freedom of all in order to curb its enemies. The system of 
repression results in periodical outbreaks on the part of those who 
arb its victims. Hence, during eighty j^ears, France has been 
alternately cursed with anarchy and despotism. Both these evils 
would be avoided were the, Government restrained within natural 
limits and the centralizing system abolished. 

Although we have shaken off the yoke of Divine Right, yet we 
still suffer from its effects. Countless abuses flourish for no 
other reason than that they were first originated by a heaven- 
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descended monarch. The Americans are more fortunate ; they 
cannot boast of a history, but they suffer little from tradition. 
The legacies of *‘the good old tirncs’* are the most intolerable of 
burdens. Among these are the numerous monopolies 'which are 
maintained by the Government at the (!Ost of the people at large. 
For instance, no one can become a stockbroker without first 
obtaining permission from the Government, and next paying two 
millions of francs for the privilege. Professions and trades of every 
kind are environed with privileges. Thanks to tlie^ exertions of 
Michel Chevalier, a step has been made towards free- trade with all 
the world. As it is, the people of France are obliged to pay one 
hundred and fifty francs for what can be purchased in England 
for twenty-five. Indeed, all restrictions on commerce and the 
circulation of money ought to be removed. It is even question- 
able if the State be justified in making gaming a crime : should 
men choose to transfer their property through the medium of a 
gaming-table, they ought to bo permitted to do so. They may 
act foolishly, but this is a personal and not a public matter. Yet 
that which the State should not attempt to prevent, it should 
equally abstain from encouraging : State lotteries and gaming- 
houses are in every way objectionable. Taxation should never 
be employed as an instrument of temptation and an incentive to 
vice. 

Far less excusable than the French laws which forbid gaming 
is the law which prohibits the freo disposition of property by 
will. What can be more ridiculous than that during life a man 
may dispose as he pleases of his • property, but that after death 
be cannot bequeath it otherwise than as the law directs ! Add 
to this the compulsory division of a father s estate among his 
children, and we have, first, a restriction on natural liberty ; 
second, an injury to France. “A father is bound to educate his 
children, and prepare them to su^ort themselVos, but is in no- 
wise bound to divide his fortune among them.*’ The result of the 
French system is that one son may be an arrant profligate — a 
sharp thorn in his father’s side ; another may be dutiful and a 
great comfort to his father, yet after death both Kirill claim a like 
portion of their father’s estate. Nay more; should a man establish 
.a manufactory and die, it will be sold and the proceeds divided 
among bis children. His sons may in turn do likewise, and at 
their deaths there will be another sale and another division. Thus 
the same work has always to be done over again. Progress is 
consequently checked ; agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
languish under this system. Common sense blushes at it." 

Should a man die intestate and leave no legal heirs, his pro- 
perty lapses to the State. It "ought to lapse to bis parish : the 
parish is more closely related to the deceased than the Govern- 
ment. Seven hundred thousand francs are all that the State 
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acquires annually from this source. The sum makes no figure 
in the Budget ; a portion of it would be a god-send to many a 
parish. Even a thousand franes would go far towards erecting a 
school or founding a library. Were this change made, a man 
destitute of heirs would no longer be isolated in his village ; the 
whole village would display towards him the respect and attentions 
of an heir, and would be careful that during his last hours he 
was neither preyed upon nor plundered. 

Tt may be objected that the kind of progress we have been 
advocating is material only ; that were agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce to flourish as we should desire, France would 
become the mero counterpart of America. No account has yet 
been taken of art, science, or literature, and of the part they play 
in ennobling human nature. The answer is, that France is now 
in the position of a man having a fortune to make before he can 
live at ease. Such a man cannot be expected to accumulate 
money and cultivate his mind, simultaneously. He knows, how- 
ever, that the drudgery he has gone through will enable him to 
educate his children, and hopes that the mental pre-eminence 
unattainable by him will be reached by them. The present 
generation must work, in order that future generations may enjoy 
greater comforts and have more leisure. Millions of Frenchmen 
cannot read or write, are unaware of the distinction between right 
and wrong, while thousands pass their lives in brutish and criminal 
occupations, merely for want of a little capital. There are women 
who never hesitate between virtue and debauchery, because they 
have hud no choice. These evils are as old as the hills, but the 
general conviction that they must be remedied dates from yesterday. 
When the remedy shall have been found, we shall enjoy the fine 
arts and other luxuries with tenfold asest. “ What I require of 
Progress is that artists and poets, like other labourers, shall find 
society better organized, bread l^s dear, and cutlets more plen- 
tiful.’* Material |>rogress has^ot absorbed and will never absorb 
all the energies of this generation. Were it so, we should risk 
leaving bad habits as well as fortunes to our successors. My 
sole object is tq show what is needful to be done in order that all 
may be happy and free here below ; my sole hope, that having 
read this book, some of those who now do nothing, or nothing 
well, may be induced to employ their talents and powers more 
profitably/’ 

This age is said to be fertile in miracles, but it is added that 
these are all of a very practical kind ; that we live ih an age of 
steam, electricity, gas, guano, crinoline, india-rubber, photography, 
drainage, and universal suffrage, and yet are less lettered, leas 
artistic, less delicate and polished than the contemporaries of' 
Louis XIV., or even of Francis I. Now, to say that the present 
age has produced nothing in art or literature comparable with 
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the great works of antiquity is to assert what is very difficult of 
proof. At all events^ the intellectual workers of this age have 
induced thousands to read, understand, and admire the produc- 
tions of other ages. If the ancients would not find rivals, were 
they to revisit the earth, they would owe half the praises that 
would he showered on thdra to the exertions of those who do not 
profess to rival them. It is impossible to determine the nbsoluto 
rank of living authors. “F6n41on was unjust to Moliere, and 
Bossuet cruel ; Madame de Sevigny ranked Bourdalouc too liigh, 
and Racine too low." In 1828 the partisans of the Classical 
school regarded the advent of three new poets as a public calamity. 
The result has been the addition of Lamartine, Hugo, and M^usset 
to the number of our admirable poets. Nor should it be for-^ 
gotten that the works of Aristophanes, Terence, Plautus, and 
Moliere, though worthy of being read and re-read, are no longer 
fitted for representation in public. From a practical point of 
view, the successful plays of living writers are more valuable than 
the immortal works of the greatest dramatists. In one depart- 
ment of literature we have distanced our predecessors. History 
as written by Augustin Thierry, Guizot, Mignet, Thiers, Henri 
Martin, Sainte-Beuve, Michelet, Taine, differs entirely from that 
written by Livy, Tacitus, Bossuet, and Voltaire, and is far superior 
to the history of any contemporary writers, with the exception, . 
perhaps, of that written by Macaulay. As for novels, can any 
previous ones rival those of our day ? If we enumerated the 
names of great contemporary musical composers, sculptors, and 
painters, we should show a long catalogue of names which wiU 
be remembered hereafter. But what is done by those who main- 
tain that arts and letters are decaying ? They blame the Govern- 
ment, and call upon it to produce great men. In answer to the 
call, the Government offers prizes, but the great men are not 
forthcoming. It would be far totter if arts ai^d letters were left 
to take care of themselves. If Cardinal Richelieu had not made 
the French Academy a national institution, it would probably be 
as independent, wealthy, and useful as the English Royal Society 
— ^a society which is truly royal, for it owes nothing either to the 
liberality of Chancellors of the Exchequer, or to {he patronage of 
Sovereigns. According to circumstances, the motto of the French 
people has been either He gains his end who is patient, or else,. 
He gains his end who is importunate. It would be well if, taking 
advantage of the Treaty of Commerce, France were to import 
the English motto. He gains his end who works. 

Two principles, both thoroughly French yet both contradic- 
tory, alternately influence the Home ^ministration and the Foreiga 
policy of France. Foreigners /ahey that ail Frenchmen are cast 
in the same mould, are all revolutionists and courtiers, sceptics and 
bigots, brave^and servile, half Zouaves and half footmen. Closer 
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study would teach them that the French nation is composed of 
men of two very marked temperaments, and of men floating 
between the two. The one olass is composed of Tories,* the 
other of Patriots. The Tory is sober and staid in language and 
deportment. He has perfectly settled ideas about everything in 
heaven and on earth ; is convinced that one person possesses in- 
alienable rights ; that a certain institution is based on everlasting 
principles. To support his honour and dignity ho wearies him- 
self over certain good books. With a proud satisfaction he puts 
his trust in particular fables : he reverences certain thrones in 
imminent danger of being overturned, and contributes his super- 
fluous means to uphold certain causes. “ He is a very different 
being from the dancing-master whom foreigners regard as the 
typical Frenchman. Yet he is thoroughly French, both by birth 
and descent. He is the descendant neither of Moli6re, nor of 
Voltaire, but is the lineal successor of those who stoned Moliere^s 
bier, and who ordered the common hangman to burn the works 
of Voltaire.” 

The Patriot is as voluble as the Tory is reticent, expressing 
his views without hesitation, being, in fact, a living profession of 
faith. But his ideas are as little original as those of the Tory. 
He borrows from others those which suit his taste. Concerning 
the obstinacy of kings, the cunning of priests, the Inquisition, 
St. Bartholomew, treacherous Albion, the inalienable sovereignty 
of the people, and the glory of the French name, he is so well 
accoutred as to bo able to stand his ground against ten armies. 
Unfortunately, he has read and reflected little, and keeps the 
embryos of his ideas steeped in alcohol. There is much good in 
him, despite his free-and-easy manner ; he has generous instincts, 
the sentiment of honour, and he detests tyranny. If France 
were peopled with Tories only, she would soon be blessed with 
an absolute monarchy. Were Patriots the only inhabitants, she 
would be the most unstable,' enterprising, and insupportable of 
Republics. Were both classes face to face, and alternately pos- 
sessed of power, the Tories would send the Patriots to the rack 
to please a G^d of mercy, while the Patriots would behead the 
Tories in honour of liberty. Between these two classes stands 
the mass of the nation, but it unfortunately inclines to each 
Alternately, and is too versatile to remain long in any one frame 
of mind. 

At this moment thp mass of Frenchmen are uncertain as to 
what kind of foreign policy ought to be pursued. It has been 
said that the reason why France is so dangerous is that she has a 
large standing army and no principles. Unhappily, she has too 
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many principles, most of which contradict each other. She sup- 
ports the sovereignty of the people and divine right, the principle 
of nationalities and of natural frontiers, of non-intervention and 
also of intervention. One of two courses must be taken ; there 
must be either a return to the old despotic system, witli the re- 
storation of all its abuses and the reimposition of all its burdens, 
or else a step taken on the pathway of Progress. If the latter 
course be followed, battles will be fought, not to annex fresh 
territory or obtain natural frontiers, but for the sole objects 
of freeing the oppressed, and of preparing the way for a general 
peace which will never again be broken. Yet previously to 
setting out on such a crusade, France ought to enjoy freedom 
at home. Whenever the majority of Frenchmen shall be agreed 
in demanding freedom and all its attendant blessings, they will 
obtain them without either erecting barricades or rising in re- 
bellion. All that is necessary is that they should understand 
each other and act together. Should they do so, the Government 
will speedily accede to their requests. 

Within the usual compass of an article it is impossible to give 
an exhaustive analysis of a large octavo. Hence, in stating 
M. AbouPs views on Progress, we have had to omit many and to 
curtail several. Nevertheless we have said enough to give a 
clear notion of the scope of the work, and to enable a correct* 
opinion to be formed as to its merits. It would be grossly unjust 
to withhold our thanks from M. About for having tried to impress 
on his countrymen the propriety of bestowing on the patient 
worker the honour and praise they now lavish on the useless 
idler. From his book on Progress they may learn the lesson 
gathered by Longfellow at Nuremberg, 

“ as a floweret of the soil. 

The nobility of labour, the long pedigree of toil.” 

Perhaps no nation is sufficiently conscious that labour is really 
honourable aud that idleness is really disgraceful. Certainly, of 
all nations the French is the one that persistently acts on the 
maxim, that the chief end of man is network but^leasure. Con- 
sequently, as soon as a Frenchman has secured what he considers 
a competency, he retires from business and lives on his income. 
There is nothing absolutely wrong in this. A man may be as 
happy with a fixed income of three hundred, as with one of three 
thousand a year ; but the man who elects to lounge through life 
after he hafii accumulated sufficient capital to return him a yearly 
income of three hundred pounds, is a for less useful member 
of society than be who aims higher. The man with three 
hundred a year, a wife and a family can barely manage to live; 
he cannot form a library or collect choice pictures, while the man 
with three thousand can do all tluit and much more. In the 
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matter of fortune Englishmen aim much higher than Frenchmen. 
Anti thus it is that England, with less natural advantages, is a 
wealthier country than France. • Were the majority of Frenchmen 
as detoriniricd as arc the majority of Englishmen to better their 
positions, France would become one of the wealthiest countries in 
Europe. 

It is because Frenchmen are too easily satisfied that the pre- 
vailing form of Government is so despotic. The great body of 
the people really cares nothing for freedom of speech and the 
liberty of the Press. It cares far more about the weight of taxa- 
tion. The middle class is the body and soul of France, and that 
class*is devotedly attached to the Imperial Government. Perhaps 
the most unpopular thing ever done by the present Emperor was 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Commerce with England. The 
middle (dass, which is both ignorant and short-sighted, believed 
the effect of that measure would be to reduce their profits. 
That class considered itself entitled to be protected against the 
competition of foreigners, and considered an approximation to 
free-trade as a breach 'of privilege. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the privileges with which the nobility used to bo taunted 
have been extinguished by the Bevolution. They have been 
snatched from the aristocracy and appropriated by the middle 
class. To prove to that class how great are its deficiencies has 
been M. About’s object in penning this work. He is rather too 
severe a censor to be accepted as a teacher. He is far too clever 
a writer to be taken as a leader. The French pay little heed to 
those who cannot amuse them, and those who amuse them they 
refuse to obey. It may seem absurd to condemn a book because of 
its being too clever, yet from a practical point of view cleverness 
is a mistake. The men who can keep the House of Commons in a 
roar never become Prime Ministers. If we add that M. About 
gives us the impression of writing that which he hopes will be 
popular ratber than what he knows to bo trjie, we shall have stated 
all that can be said in his dispraise. 

M. About s avowed objects have our fullest sympathy; tlie prin- 
ciples he upholcte we respect ; in the ultimate triumph of Progress 
we sincerely believe. That all the dwellers on earth should be 
able to live in comfort by their exertions^ we consider most desir- 
able ; that society may be organized so as to render this possible, 
we hold to be incontrovertible. Even were this a Utopian vision, 
we should prefer believing the vision to accepting the heartrending 
conclusion that ‘‘ whatever is, is right/' Life would ifot be worth 
a day's purchase were we certain that the future would be a coun- 
terpart of the present. Our exertions in the cause of Progress 
would be worse than useless were they merely footprints in the 
sand. 
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Art. VIII. — Thackeray. 

I F the possession by Thackeray of a genial temperament in 
private life was a question with the majority of people, it 
was quickly set at rest by the flood of essays which his untimely 
loss called forth from the literary world ; and it is no small credit 
to his brethren in letters that they sought to set their frieiid 
right with the public, and give us at once the result of their 
personal knowledge, instead of making us wait until long-liid 
letters and a tardy biography should explain what the man in 
his inmost heart really was. Due, as it undoubtedly was, in a 
great measure to the important position he held in the social 
gatherings at the ** Garrick," it yet marks a liberal, generous leel- 
ing among men of letters thus to right the public on that point 
concerning which the deceased novelist seems to have felt most 
strongly — the accusation of cynicism. We shall have occasion 
to refer to this once more, and endeavour to discern why the 
public formed that estimate of Thackeray ; but at present we 
may leave his personal character and turn to the writer. 

What was it which first gained him the public ear? — by what 
means did he retain it ? — will his writings find a public in the 
future, or will he descend to posterity like Richardson and others, 
as one of those brilliant writers who enlighten and adorn an age, 
but reflect too much the habits of an epoch to interest a second 
generation Y 

What was it which first gained him the public ear ? It cer- 
tainly was not the pure Saxon-English in which his sentences 
are clothed, for alas ! we find that many writers who neglect 
their grammar even, secure an immense audience, to the delight 
of their publishers and their own gratification^- Good as was 
his diction, it pleased the critics much more than the ma^s. It 
appears to us that his success lay rather in giving us sketches, 
more or less personal, of the men and women 'about us. They 
were not merely types of character ; they were living realities. 
We refer more particularly to the “ Snob Papers’* which appeared 
in Punch in J 845-6, which marked him as a public writer of 
singular powers ; but there were others in the Christmas annuals 
— Our Street," “ Mrs. Perkins's Ball," &o.— which contained 
likenesses equally striking of people around us ; and if names 
gave us no clue to the originms, assuredly their known habits 
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in society were a sufficient guide. We may instance the gentle- 
man rider in the “ Snob Papers/* who “ astonished the badauds'* 
of Paris by the coolness of his ^eat and the neatness of his rig 
as he took his preliminary canter on that vicious brute The 
Disowned, before starting for the ‘‘French Grand National/* 
Hundreds of readers of Punch knew to whom it referred ; the 
likeness was recognised in a moment. Captain Shindy, again, was 
by no means a type only of a large class of club grumblers. We 
much more incline to thank that he was a well-known man about 
town at that time, vrho died very suddenly a few years ago. 
Major Ponto was, perhaps^ more a type than a portrait, and the 
same jnay be said of the Marquis of Carabas ; but portraits were 
the rule and types the exception in his earlier writings. 

Looking about him for subjects, Thackeray naturally took 
advantage of his position, and his route lay in the club districts. 
His sketches were vigorous, his audience through Punch all 
England; what wonder that the opinions of those most able to 
judge of the truth of his work were endorsed by others who 
could see that a master-hand was etching the figures ! Yet we 
do but half justice to those matchless papers if wc consider that 
they caught the public ear by mere correct descriptions of persons, 
their lives and their manners. They were much more than this. 
They showed the bold, uncompromising character of the man : 
they gave us an indication of his power to expose every kind of 
lie and humbug ; they marked a writer who had strong moral as 
well us intellectual qualities, and that stern sense of justice 
without which no author ever becomes famous, for without 
it he cannot appeal to the sympathies of the wise and the 
good. 

We cannot pass them by without a few more remarks. We 
own to a feeling of gratitude that we' lived in a day which first 
saw them in print, for to all who tasted the fruit as it dropped 
week by week before them, it was permitted to leaven the in- 
herent snobbishness of their nature by the absorption of these 
antidotes to pride and selfishness which Thackeray provided. 
Can we not remember more than one stingy host who ceased to 
tell his, butler to*dribble the sherry ? Was there not more than 
onejady of our acquaintance who chattered less about her aris- 
tocratic connexions ? We speak as one of those who, have sat 
at the feet of the great master, listening with reverence to his 
weekly discourses not, we hope, without some benefit ; and 
lucky we deem it would each generation be, if, week* by week, 
Were set before them such literary food, touching on things within 
their curiosity, so good, so piquant, and so refreshing as those 
“ Snob Papers," which waiiied thejr fathers against selfishness, 
flunkeyism, and vice 1 
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Wbat, then, first gained Thackeray the public ear may, we 
think, be assigned to the personal character of his portraits, their 
truth, his own uncompromising , hatred of wrong and his strong 
sense of justice, a characteristic which peculiarly appeals to 
English sensibilities. And in this last we might find a ready 
answer to the question, “ By what means did he retain the public 
ear ?*’ But there were many other points in his writings which 
made him an idol among the educated classes. 

Ilunning, as he did, a literary race with another eminent 
humorist, it was his specialite to be able to paint a gentleman 
with all bis faults without caricaturing him into a something 
which no other gentleman ever saw. Again, we are eminently 
a practical people. Even in our hours of relaxation we carry with 
us our love for what “ can he” rather than what “ might be.” Wc 
love a Hogarth better than a Watts, and the lecturer who proves 
his case by practical experiment better than one who wanders into 
theory and foretells important but, until proved, to us proble- 
matical results. When we read books of amusement we would 
rather have a good description of a schoolboy s feelings than the 
ideal passion of an Othello or a Hamlet. That is our normal 
state of taste, and Thackeray suited the market ; nor did he suit 
by the supply of a low description of goods. If through want of 
imagination he fell far short of the great names in the world of 
art, he followed in the footsteps of two of the master-spirits, 
Goethe and Shakespeare, in the delineation of bis characters. Uc 
affected to have no heroes ; but taking such as he gave us to bo 
heroes in the sense of the principals in his story, we invariably 
find that they had much infirmity of mind and temper, and that 
he maintains our interest in a man or a woman, even after we 
have ceased to respect them. We think it is Bulwer who says 
that it is among the most legitimate and highest provinces of the 
poet to depict the contrasts in character which make a weak man 
interesting, to show vice in the virtuous and virtue in the wicked i 
and he goes on to say, ** this unquestionable truth in art once 
granted, it follows as the very condition of fiction that to a hero 
thus selected human interest must be given.*' 

If, in “Vanity Fair,” Thackeray gave occasion for i^he re- 
mark that bis characters were all knaves or fools, he grefitly 
improved ^ upon this work in subsequent nqyels* in puint of 
composition^ although he never equalled it in real power. 
In the “ Snob Papers * he showed bis ability to sketch single 

.. ■ .1 — I , — 

* Thackeray was a remarkable instance of how slow a great intellf*ct may 
be in comprehending that art does not consist in painting everything in sombre 
hues, but that a landscape, to be perfect, must nave exquisite beauty in the 
sky as well as a rugged foregrouncL • It was only by his later writings that he 
showed his appreciation of what Shakespeare saw intuitively— that there are 
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figures; in ‘‘Vanity Fair ’ his power to paint powerful portraits. 
At this period he promised to be the English Juvenal, but he 
retrograded from this lofty position. The change fed him to give 
us works more perfect in an “art” point of view, less perfect 
viewed in their moral effect on his generation. The reasons 
for the change in the style of his writings are worth study- 
ing. It appears to us to have been due to three causes : the 
improvement in his worldly prospects, which made him look 
at men and things with a more kindly spirit; consequently a 
more evenly poised mind, which began to see the two sides of 
every question ; and a disposition which was impressionable to 
presqpt influences. 

These three things combined caused Thackeray to leave ojff 
writing “ for a purpose.” That there are always two sides to the 
shield of life may be correct, but that one does not present greater 
untruths to fight against, we may well take leave to doubt; and 
if there are abuses to correct, to ring the changes on the white 
and black in the same person will hardly help in the task, how- 
ever much it teaches that lesson we should never forget — ^to be 
charitable to our neighbours. But to write essays on charity in 
the form of novels is one, and a very good thing ; to write down 
abuses and bad men in the .style of the “ Snob Papers” and 
“Vanity Fair” is another, also very good thing. We are not 
called on here to express an opinion whether, in his works written 
with no purpose, Thackeray did not take the walk best suited to 
him; but in saying that it was a different pathway from that 

great as well as little men and women on this stage, and that a picture, to be 
true to life, must give us the noble as well as the base. Then Thackeray 
relieved the shadows on his canvas by bringing into light the sunuy figure 
of Colonel Ncwcome. It was the result of thought, study of life, and greater 
experience. We venture to say it was not in him when he painted tlie Mar- 
quis of Steync. 

Treating human i&ture from a club point of view’, as the deceased writer 
was fond of doing, the great satirist may be compared to a late Major P. 
whom he probably knew. Tiiis man belonged to three clubs, at one of which 
the breakfast was excellent, at another the soups, at another the cellar of 
wines : but of these good points the Major was at first ignorant. So being an 
inveterate grurnbld^, he sent in numerous backed bills to the Committee. 
At lengtli, after mneh experience, he discovered their ^pecialUes, and fmding 
that there was no such tning as perfection, wisely contented himself wi£ 
what each afforded him ; and breakfasted at one, lunched at another, and 
^cd at the third dub. After much experience of human life, and a 
considerable number of backed bills sbnt in to committee, the public, 
Tliackeray found tliat whilst some people had their failing they also 
had their ^od qualities ^ and that some were so excdlent m the 
display of n^le traits as to be deserving of encomium. So be ceased 
making such vehement complaints, and refreshed himself (and his com- 
mittce) by a contemplation of tlie goo^i qualities he had at length found 
out. 
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?rhich at first he appeared likely to pursue is but to state actual 
facts. 

Farther on we shall revert to the influence which an improved 
position had in mitigating bis early cynicism, btit as regards the 
impressionable character of the man and the influence it had on 
his writings, some remarks may not be out of place. 

Most of our readers will remember Thackeray's extreme severity 
towards military men and the army as ft class. Coming from 
France, where theoretical freedom and liberty of thought is as 
much in advance of those elements in England, as the practical 
freedom of the latter, with freedom of speech, is greater than it 
is in V the French nation, he was tinged with those dock-ines 
which maintain absolutely that warlike men do but embody 
the principle of despotism, that standing armies arc a curse, 
and that the men who lead them are foes to freedom. Animated 
with these sentiments, Thackeray satirized and caricatured 
them. His ensign tumbled down the Haymarket under the 
protection of some lady in yellow satin ; his comet was debauched 
in his regiment, and when obliged to sell out got the next comer 
to purchase his glandcred charger. These were sketches of indi- 
viduals, but the spirit which moved the artist to draw them was that 
scorn and contempt for a system which nurtures any faculties but 
those of the mind, and places a premium on birth and money 
rather than on education and talent. Suddenly all this changed. 
Thackeray was a great man. He sees, he says, the other side of 
the shield. We have no more attacks on the soldier ; if anything, 
he is rather an amiable character. How is this? Has further in- 
tercourse with society and meetings with the captains and majors 
who hang about town imbued the author with the idea that they are 
an exceptionally virtuous race ? Has be forgotten the principles he 
learnt in France? or has he said enough bitter things about these 
representatives of a system which has so many ^^ords of command 
for a dictionary, and a law against free thought for a creed ? How 
are we to find an explanation for this change ? The truth appears 
to us to be, that in London life and society Thackeray, the great 
author, found himself jostling with many in the profession he had 
satirized. We daresay they paid him court for, if a perfectly 
stupid, they are at any rate a kindly and generous race. Thackemy 
was touched. He could not bear to hob-nob V one day with d 
colonel and the next day reflect on the man s professibn in the 
strain of his earlier writings. 

Emerged* into London society from the chambers where his 
strongest writings were produced, Thackeray seems to us to have 
been like a man going to Yieuna with strong views on the ini- 
quity of Austrian rule in Venice, and gradually acquiescing in 
the treaties which gave the Hapsburg House a power to oppress a 
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portion of Italy, as the gentleness, courtesy, and deference of 
Austrian magnates insensibly affect him. Or, like a public writer 
exposing the errors of the law^ and the obstinate stand which 
attorneys make to all law reform, who may suddenly fall in with 
a parcel of jovial solicitors and cease his satire on the system of 
which they are members. We fear, therefore, that the insinuations 
gently put by an eminent writer and friend of the deceased 
satirist must hold good. Thackeray did not perfectly follow up 
his first impressions about groat untruths. He preferred to 
follow Horace in satirizing social vanities rather than Juvenal 
in exposing crying evils and preaching that liberty which only 
comqp to a free nation by a perpetual onslaught on the parasitic 
plants that grow with its growth. Again we say, that we refrain 
from expressing an opinion on his qualities in consequence of all 
this. Every author must write according to his constitution, and the 
public must accept the results. It is for the critic to note the facts. 
Every ago must accept the man destined to leave his mark upon 
it. That mark may affect but a certain portion of society, or, if 
the man is a giant, it may mould the thoughts of a generation. 
That Thackeray left a mark no one will dispute. We think it 
was not so large a one as it might have been bad he had the 
energy to pursue the line of thought and the strong views with 
which ho returned from France. Otliers have to take up the 
thread of his morality, to show the rising generation that snobs 
still exist, and are to bo regarded as loathsome and noxious 
animals ; that neither a soldier nor a peer has any relative rank 
save that wliich superior intellect may give him, for it was at 
this point that Thackeray left off. 

Thackeray was the exponent of certain commercial-literary 
views, which, however worthy of our acceptance as conveying the 
absolute broad principle on which men must appeal to literature 
as a means of existence, are hardly capable of application to many 
individual cases ^hich may be within the 'reader s knowledge. 
They were shortly these : first, those who find their scribbling 
difficult to dispose of have no right to cry out against an un- 
grateful public, or the hard-hearted publishers who will not buy ; 
second, a thing, Whether a literary work or a cabbage, is worth what 
it will* fetch and no more, &c. &o. Of course these were truisms, 
hul as Thackeray^perhaps knew by experience, they were of that 
indtwbich young* authors at first starting have some difficulty in 
accepting. So far as they lead authors to study with core, and write 
>Yith some regard to commou art-rules, they cannot too well 
remembered, and they must, as we have said, be always regarded 
as the absolute broad principle on which literature as a meaps of 
livelihood must be based. But it would be easy to show that thi$, 
fact which must be accepted is not*necessarily a useful fact. For 
[Vol. LXXXII. No. 0 LXL]-New Sbeubs; Vol. XXVI. No. I. N 
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it is a direct inducement to young writers to produce works 
which shall appeal to current and popular fancy instead of works 
which shall elevate the public taste: it is a premium on ther 
production of second-class goods. Still we must accept facts 
as they exist, and Thackeray had the common sense to see 
this ; but in doing so we would remind those who seek to win 
their bread on his commercial-literary principles, that they have 
yet a task to discharge when attention to their business has 
gained them the public ear, viz., to supply no longer just that 
which is best liked, but to instil salutary precepts which do not 
impress the popular taste. 

There is no question that Thackeray tried more than once at 
that which must, to any thoughtful writer, be the highest efid of 
his ambition, the production of a type, not the reproduction of a 
specimen, of humanity. We cannot say that he succeeded, but 
even admitting his failure in offering us types of humanity, he 
affords by his writings a very peculiar instance of the slight width 
there is between the tesult of an extended process of thought 
producing an image partly based on personal experience, and the 
creation which flows from genius almost unaided by experience 
of the world. The Marquis of Steyne, Major Pendennis, and 
Colonel Newcome are all idealized extensions of people with 
whom Thackeray had coirib in contact. Their characters hang 
too much on the events of the period in which they are set to 
lead us to expect that they will form in future generations samples 
of noblemen whom more advanced civilization may have swept 
away. Still, in our judgment, wo must remember that “ art is 
not to be degenerated into a science," and Juvenal’s images, pro- 
duced by a very similar process, are still quoted, and his writings 
studied because they are truthful as well as because they are 
vigorous. 

Following the great English delineator whose birthday we 
have just celebrated, at any rate in this respecti that he made his 
characters true to nature and themselves, Thackeray, as we have 
already observed, engaged our interest rather in the wrong than 
the right doers, but no one can say that our real sense of right is 
ever led astray, or that our feelings of obedience towards the laws 
t)f God are one whit diminished after we have perused his writings. 
They are strictly moral, and if at times his brush placed on the 
canvas sofme social scars which the prudes of this world would 
rather have had screened, well may we say that those only 
can see them with the eye of regret whose imagination is so 
foul that the sculptor’s masterpiece is admired only for its nudity, 
and appreciated only for tlie qualities which appeal to a degraded 
appetite ! 

A review of Thackeray would be incomplete which omitted 
some notice of the vein of thought which coloured his relations 
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towards women. He dwelt with considerable unction on the 
inconveniences of mothers-in-law, the coquetry and egotism which 
distinguished that class of young women of whom Beatrix, in 
‘'Esmond,*' is a type in the true acceptation of the term, and 
the amiable, kind, good, but somewhat weak lady of whom 
Helen Pendennis was the image. Wo admit at once that in all 
these Thackeray failed to appeal to the feelings of the masses, of 
the world as a whole : but is he less to be valued because by his 
peculiar idiosyncrasy he caught at the salient points which so 
strike the more educated and the more thin-skinned among us ? 
A popular author recently put into the mouth of his fairest 
crea^on, “ that odious novelist had frightened mothers-in-law 
out of their daughters* homes." The mot was a joke, but if, 
as we think, there was a tinge of truth in it, how many men, 
honest and loving, but withal irritable, have to thank Thackeray 
for reminding the well-meaning, vigorous, but altogether out-of- 
place ladies who usurp the control of ‘their daughter's home, that 
their presence perhaps is not such an unmitigated blessing. We 
have not touched on the consideration of Thackeray’s general 
view on the marriage question. It was shortly this : that some 
fall in with good wives, others with bad ; that chance rather 
than design governs the results of all love, and that very little 
reflection is ever exhibited in the process which tends to unite two 
young people for better or worse. Fault has been found with 
him for this ; he has been treated as the philosopher who can 
see nothing in love but ** impulse and passion, sometimes fer- 
vent, more often languid, but seldom guided by reflection." We 
would even go further, and say that our satirist arrived, not at 
the most perfect ideal of what love should be, but at the most 
perfect representation of what love is, when ho describeli it in 
these terms. Even Shakespeare says— 

“ In love, the heavens themselves do guide the state, 

Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate !** 

And Juvenal has just preceded him with the lines— 

* “ Nos, animorum 

Impulsu, et cs 0 ca magnaque cupidine, ducti, 

Conjugium petimus, partumque uxoris ; at illie 
Notum, qui pueri, qualisque futura sit uxor 

— (the illis referring to the gods.) And thus we find summed up 
in a few lines what Thackeray is condemned for having spread 
throughout several volumes. We may certainly question the 
propriety of having dwelt on it at such length, but it will be 
rather because it is a sad truth that wont bear too much light, 
than because it is no truth at all. Beflection is a fine thing, no 
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(loubt, butwe think that if the marriage-registers were* searched 
it would be proved that when men arrive at the years past the 
thirties which induce it, they simply leave the world to get 
populated by the men who have rushed into matrimony without 
the magnificent philosophical principle of reflection. 

Taking leave now of the positive and material side of Thackeray’s 
writings, let us endeavour to ascertain how far they are affected 
by the personal character of the man himself. We have stated 
that his route lay in the region of the clubs, and that ho drew 
from personal experience, but this does not necessarily mean 
that he was at all subjective in his treatment of people. Shake- 
speare sketched many a character in his daily walks who live 
immortally, but no one pretends to say that our greatest poet was 
subjective. There are many points in Thackeray’s writings which 
incline us to place him among objective writers, but after a careful 
review of all he said and the train of thought which he invoked, 
we incline to place him among those who were swayed in their 
compositions more or less by self, and who give us therefore 
subjective as much as objective treatment of life. We speak of 
this as a matter of fact, not as one which in any way affects the 
value of what he has left us. We incline to the opinion of an 
author already quoted, who, speaking on this subject, says— “ Art 
cannot be degraded into a science : it cannot be limited to the 
fetters of scientific phraseology. We cannot invent a set of school 
terms to prove, without further discussion, that one poem is great 
because objective, another not so great because subjective.^’ 
Still, as influencing our estimate of the man, not of the author, 
it is interesting to discover how far Thackeray mixed up himself 
and his own characters, how far ho introduced his own feelings 
and passions into words and deeds, how far he followed Byron in 
this respect. 

We remember that at the commencement of tjie “ Snob Papers ’ 
he was careful to tell us that he was the historian of snobs because 
he was one himself, and more than once in a confidential “ aside * 
to the public, he hinted that he was as bad as the man he sketched. 
He even said that he should like to walk down Pall-mall 
with two Dukes on his arms. This might be gentle laugh- 
ing, but we incline to think there was a certain sincerity 
beneath i^ all — the self-consciousness of the truthful man 
who had studied his own mental defects, and had no in- 
tention to claim — on the contrary, rather strove to disclaim 
—a self-immunity from the weaknesses that influenced others. 
“ Know thyself,** said the old Greek, and perhaps those only 
best discover the cause of the principles in human nature who 
have first marked their appearance on their own skin, and re- 
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membered the rich condiments of pride, selfishness, and luxury 
which have induced them. Are we unjust when we say that it 
was because Thackeray had something of the British flunkey in 
his disposition that he was enabled to trace out the habits of that 
noxious animal ? that it was because he had in younger days 
grasped at many little pieces of dignity now become valueless to 
the well-known author, that ho was able to sneer at his followers 
in the same track ? If any think that we do him an injustice in 
recalling weaknesses which might be buried, we can only say that 
that man is, in our eyes, greater who digs in his own heart for 
less beautiful traits of human nature, and is not afraid to expose 
the weaknesses he himself has felt, than the writer who gives us 
airy romances and fictitious sentiment, slurring over the desolate 
hovels of habit and custom in which we live, together with him- 
self: one is material and honest, the other imaginative — perhtips 
honest also, but still more fond of exhibiting the beautiful produce 
of the brain than the sad, sad ugly picture which his own heart 
would afford. 

Let us take “ Pendennis,” a novel which has not been accounted 
his best, but which has had equal popularity with any of his other 
works. Here we have two characters totally distinct, as different 
in their daily life and habits as it is possible to conceive, and yet 
each marking the author’s self-consciousness, each in their degree 
a prototype of the man. Wo allude, of course, to Arthur Pen- 
dennis and George Warrington. Some have thought that in the 
latter he drew himself, and at first sight it seems natural to couple 
the thoughtful, grand, slightly cynical, because hard-tried 
man, smoking his lonely pipe in his chambers and wearing his 
tattered clean shirt, with the sarcastic, vigorous writer; this may 
seem more natural than to couple the latter with the prig Pendennis, 
selfish, dandified, preferring claret to beer, conceited, vain, and 
spoilt, and yet with Thackeray’s own honest heart, which eschewed 
vice, and tried hard and successfully against the power of the 
Evil Nature to withstand temp^tion. But let us look at the 
conditions which form an author like the one we are discussing. 
He does not come among us armed with the knowledge of life 
and humanity ; he has to go through bitter experience : to learn 
who are true and who false friends ; he has to commit his own 
little extravagances, and reap the bitter fruit of them f he has to 
know that he has been a fool before he can learn to be wise. All 
this was Thackeray’s lot, if we have not been misinfor^paed by one 
who knew him at college, and we think we trace in much of 
Arthur’s early career the thoughts, the habits, aud the ways pf 
the young Cantab— Thackeray. A great man has two lives— the 
life of youth and good spirite, of ‘gay laughter and little thought, 
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and the second nobler existence when he has begun to think and 
to work, such as is delineated in Warrington. Passing through 
the youthful times that were marked less by intellectual greatness 
than by a genial temperament (Arthur Pendennis) we see him 
burst forth into the trenchant vigorous author (Warrington), and 
yet again in private life the Pendennis of his youth, ambitious of 
social fame, fond of good society, proud of his rank as a man of 
letters, and yet again hiding his nature under the assumed cyni* 
cism of the lonely writer, Warrington. 

It is too true an accusation against literary men that they are 
egotists, nor can Thackeray be exempted from the charge. They 
sit apart and commune with their own hearts, and remember more 
keenly than others the misfortunes to which they have been 
subject in those dearer ties which make the inner life of man so 
happy. Of so much egotism Thackeray in his character of 
Warrington was the slave, but in his real character there was 
plenty of the Arthur Pendennis, whose weakness, Jbut whose 
domestic happiness, he loved to sketch ; not grand to the outward 
world, but self-satisfying to bis own nature, inasmuch as it bad 
dear children to lean on, — one of whom could aspire to win 
something of his own literary fame.' We thought, as we saw him 
pass down Oxford-street a few weeks before his death, with one 
of these on his arm, and a crowd of gazers on every side, that 
there was more happiness in the heart which beat beneath those 
silvery locks at the homely pleasures of the matured Arthur than 
he ever felt from the renown gained by the lonely Warrington. 
Pendennis was Thackeray in his earlier and later days ; War- 
rington was Thackeray when a hard struggle with Fortune made 
him see so much more clearly the nobler duties of the writer. 

But, subjective as may have been his treatment of these and 
some few other characters (Clive Newcome for instance), he was 
perfectly free from this charge in the more pronrlnent of his male 
portraits : the Marquis of Steyne, Colonel Crawley, Foker, Major 
Pendennis, Captain Costigan, and Colonel Newcome, are all as 
objective as it is possible to be, and mark a great painter as little 
inclined to give us repetitions of a certain form studied in a 
looking-glass as Michael Angelo or Sir Joshua Beynolds. ' 

The short biographies already given to us explain some points 
in his char&cter as author not undeserving attention, the more so 
as they undoubtedly tended to raise him to the pedestal which he 
afterwards occupied. One was the character of his handwriting, 
which was remarkably clear and easy to read. If young authors 
knew how much ‘‘ copy" was refused by the press simply through 
the editors being unwilling to wade through pages of illegible 
writing, they would pay more * attention to their copper-plate. 
What Thackeray wrote was always good, but we doubt if he 
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would have got admission to more than one publication we could 
name had not the formation of his letters enabled the editor 
quickly to discern the ability of the language of which they wer6 
the vehicle. We also learn what too many prone to write are apt 
to forget that literature to be a success must he followed as a 
profession, and that to him alone can be awarded the laurel 
wreath who not only writes well, but much. “ You treat literature 
as you would the balls on a billiard-table,” said an authoress of 
well-known fame to an aspirant for literary honours and a place 
as contributor to a magazine slie edited.^ Thackeray wrote with 
care-and corrected with judgment — lie never treated literature 
like billiard-balls. 

One word as to’ Thackeray's cynicism. We confess to 
being glad that tlfe world should know, as his friends have 
long done, that ho was of a genial temperament, but we do 
not quite see that this completely exonerates him from tlie charge 
of cynicism, so far as his writings are concerned. Perhaps wo 
have explained in our remarks on Pendennis and Warrington 
what we think Thackeray's character was. When his genius 
first burst forth, when he first learnt to detect sophisms, and to 
batter to pieces fallacies, he craved that homage which the 
English people slowly accord to their greatest men, and no one 
can pretend to say that his writings during that time were genial. 
Wo should have been sorry if they had been, for we should have 
missed all those striking pictures, which marked him as a master 
in the art of depicting character, and towards which a cynical 
disposition to view the worst points of the human mind aided 
him. But perhaps we shall be told that this was not cynicism, 
that it was only the truthful man^s desire to expose what he saw. 
Did he see nothing bad, then, in his later years that he became 
so much more, w^at the public term, gonial ? Had the English 
race made such a sjtride between the publication of “ Vanity 
Fair " and the ** Newcomes ” that the observer could only see in 
the last a sunny side to the mental dispositions of his creations ? 
We fear not, and we think we shall be more just if we side with 
public opinion, and impute to this great writer a dash of cynicism 
at, a certain period of his life, which was exceedingly beneficial to 
his compatriots. • ^ 

And why this touchiness at the charge of a quality which made 
him great 7 Thin-skinned as he was, like the rest of the literary 
tribe, he had great common sense, and we own that nothing has 
surprised us so much as to learn that be complained of the critics 
who found out the source of his power. We think he said of 

Pendennis that authors don't mind just criticism, or approve it 
when it praises in the wrong place, and it would haye been more 
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in accordance with^ his character, if ho had said to some Uterary 
friend — “ The Thunderer is righj ; I am not genial ! I cannot 
speak of abuses in honied language ! I should never have de- 
scribed a Becky if I had not been a little cynical. I give you a 
novel without a hero because, in my views of life, there ore no 
heroes, and every character I dfaw is a knave or a fool. Because 
the men and women on my stage are worthy of that character, 
why should they expect me to be genial when dealing with such 
topics That is what Thackeray might in fairness have replied 
to any charge of cynicism, and it is the weakest point in his 
literary career, that he Should have complained of criticism^ that 
was really fair. 

But, however cynical Thackeray may have been in early life, 
he proved that he was not at heart so by becoming more genial 
and kindly as he became more advanced in worldly means and 
honours. It may not redound so much to his fame to have it 
said that he only became amiable when troubles were past, and 
genial only when the world acknowledged his power ; but it is 
human nature, and in criticizing Thackeray we must give him 
the measure he would have meted to others. And he has plenty 
of precedents. Was Schiller the same when he had settled down 
with Charlotte as when he wrote the ^‘Robbers*? Do not 
material comforts influence the views of the author as they do 
the half-paid clerk and the well-paid secretary ? It is only the 
bitterest misanthrope, whom no advance in life will change, that 
continues to pour forth an invective against his species, and to 
see no white as well as black side to the shield of life. 

And now we come to the question whether his writings will 
find a public in the future ? Comparisons may be odious ; they 
are sometimes necessary. Another generation may read Bulwer 
Lytton to a little less degree than Walter Scott. Will Dickens, 
will George Eliot find a public in the future? We doubt the 
first ; there ore those who are sceptical about the second, and yet 
they both show qualities in some respect superior to Thackeray. 
Going to a neighbouring country, will Victor Hugo find readers 
a century hence ? and yet the author of “ Les Mis6rables' takes 
a more comprehensive view of mankind than Thackeray did! 

It is a superficial view of a man's writings to say tfiat 
because tliey only present specimens of an epoch, the dealers in 
vanity-wares of a certain period, that therefore he has no chance 
to become ^ classic. We can hardly conceive our grandchildren 
not being interested in the study of Vanity Fair," quaint as 
may seem our manners and habits in that future day. We are 
not less interested in Juvenal because pur House of Commons 
does not meet to discuss the codking of a turbot which Mr. Charles 
has sent to Buckingham Palace. 
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Powerful sketches must always live. A vigorous writer, free 
from any sectarian bias, must-have some claim to immortality. 
We look at Raphael’s work and we read Shakespeare, but we are 
still interested in Hogarth. May not our children be in Thackeray? 
Truth and a vigorous sense of justice are always welcome to the 
English mind, nor can we expect in one century to find so keen 
an exponent of these qualities as the man whose loss wo deplore. 
But with all deference to those who would limit the domain of 
art and vouchsafe to “Esmond” a higher praise than to 
“Vanity Fair,” we think that it is by the latter that he will 
induce posterity to grant him the garland of posthumous renown. 
In his highest power he was a vigorous draughtsman rather than 
a skilful artist. Ilis fame will rest on his power of form rather 
than his composition of groups. As he gained in the latter he 
fell off in the former, not much, but sufficiently to make his 
single figures gain the longest degree of attention. 

He has gone too early for those allied to him by birth and 
affection ; he has gone too early for those who love to see and 
pay reverence to the author of many a pleasant and instructive 
hour, but we thank Him who, in His good will, has taken him 
from us, that he did not go too early for the fame he so well 
earned. That is complete and everlasting, and if consolations 
can be found for the mourners, for the dear ones he has left 
at the Palace Green, it will be discovered in this at least, that 
he lived to defend a great man s memory,* and to scorch the club 
gossips with their own paper. 


* Alluding to his paper on Lord Clyde. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

T he name of Strauss has long been a bugbear in the English 
“ religious world.” High Churchmen and Low Churchmen, in 
sermons, pamphlets, and periodicals, hush naughty children with the 
name of Strauss.^ At other times, indeed, wo are told that Strauss 
shot his bolt in vain ; that the reaction in Germany is complete ; 
and that English clergymen have recently been pluming themselves 
on criticisms and speculations long since exploded in the land of their 
birth. We must acknowledge to being greatly delighted at the 
manner in which all this rubbish will be effectually blown away by 
the very person who is moat competent to do it. And we shall be 
greatly mistaken if Strauss’s present work does not produce a far 
deeper impression, when it comes to be known in this country, than 
its predecessor did. The public mind is now better prepared, and the 
book itself is better adapted for the general reader, both in design 
and execution, than the original “ Life of Jesus” was. The method of 
the former work was critical or analytical, conducing principally to a 
negative result ; the method here pursued is partly synthetical, and to 
a certain extent constructive. In the former it was necessary to clear 
the ground, and to show by the internal evidence of a critical comparison 
of the Gospels, principally of the first three, that they are too incon-' 
sistent to sustain the doctrine of the ecclesiastical creeds concerning the 
person of Jesus Christ. But the generality of persons will only then 
be convinced that a doctrine or opinion is erroneous, when it has been 
made plain to them how the erfbr arose. 

In the present volume the author’s “mythical ” theory is fully applied 
to the details of the Gospel history. For English ];eaders we somewhat 
regret the use of the term “ myth it will, we fear, continue to be a 
stumbling-block to many who might otherwise perfectly understand 
and readily admit that narratives concerning Jesus, incredible as real 
history, may have originated as a spontaneous growth out of precon- 
ceived ideas current among the Jews concerning the^person, character, 
and works of their expected Messiah. Like all other solutions of the 
difficulties of the GoB|)el history, it must not be pressed too far, 'nor 
be brought in on all occasions. But it has a far better claim to being 
a universal solvent than the rationalism which would account for the 
miracles of the New Testament by referring them to obscure or mis- 
understood 'operations of natural causes. Still it solves the miraculous 
narratives of the first three Go8|>el8 to a greater extent than it does 
those of the fourth. And the instruments of solutio n appear to us 

^ “ Bas Leben Jesa fUr das dsutsc^e Yolk bearbeitet.*’ You David Friedrioh 
Sferaoss* London; David Nutt. 1804. 
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reducible to not fewer than four. 1. The rationalistic or naturalist, 
which may possibly account for some miracles, on the supposition of 
healing influences belonging to the^erson of Jesus : but the evidence is 
defective ; nor would the possession of any magnetical or similar faculty 
enable us to draw any inference as to the moral and intellectual qualifi- 
cations of its possessor. Even if the body of Jesus could be so lifted as 
that he could walk upon the sea, it would not justify the exclamation 
attributed to the disciples on such an occasion — “ Thou art the Son of 
God ” (Matt. xiv. 33). The ground, however, is greatly cut away from 
the rationalist solution of the Gospel miracles,by the circumstance of our 
not having sufficient evidence of the facts having occurred as recited. In 
other words, the naturalist solution is engaged in searching for a suf- 
ficienf cause oAhe events, supposing them to have occurred ; but we are 
rather occupied in an inquiry as to the cause of their having been de- 
scribed, supposing them not to have occurred. 2. A main element 
or chief contributing cause of the production of the Gospel history in 
the shape that we have it, may be found in the prevalence of certain 
expectations coneerning the Messiah among the Jewish people, which, 
after the death of Jesus, were supposed by his followers to have re- 
ceived an accomplishment in him. This is what Strauss calls the 
mythical theory. Wc ought however to distinguish between the 
attribution to Jesus of assumed characteristics of Messiah when he 
gave no occasion for it, and the application to him of prophecies 
and Old Testament citations when he may have given occasion for 
them, although not in the sense in which his followers afterwards 
understood them. 3. For some of the acts of Jesus, and still more 
his words, may have suggested miraculous stories in entire opposition 
to his own meaning and intention ; and there is reason to think his 
followers in the second, if not in the first generation, fell back into a gross 
interpretation of the words of the aneieut Scriptures, which he had 
applied in a spiritual sense. The greater part of the forced applications 
to Jesus of the old prophecies, as well as most of the miraculous 
stories in the Synoptics, are reasonably traceable to this and the pre- 
ceding source. 4. But in the fourth Gospel we meet with a design 
of the author, so paTpably displayed, that the miraculous narratives 
contained in it can neither be attributed to spontaneous popular imagi- 
nation, nor to popular Messianic ideas ; nor are they apparently founded 
on real transactions, and present very slight traces throughout of actual 
discourses of the l 4 ^rd himself. Thus, on the mythical theory, we may 
accounbfor the growth of the greater part but not the whole of th© 
Gospel histories, which in themselves, and literally taken, are incredible. 

•iJndoubtedly an important branch of the inquiry will b^ whether 
there was time between the occurrence of the events of the Lord’s life, 
whatever they were, and the composition of the Gospels, for “myths” to 
grow up. The story, as we have it in the Synoptics, was undoubtedly 
current in Justin’s time, though he does not cite our Gospels — ^probably 
much earlier. Is it supposable that a mythical narrative should have 
been generated between the date of the Crucifixion and the end of the 
first century, possibly by the time of the destruction of Jerusalem? 
Here once moie must to carefully distinguished, when the word ‘*mytV’ 
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is employed in England, between a mythology such as that of Greece, 
which was developed in the course of ages out of the nature-worship of 
the primitive Aryans, who turned ili imagination the nature-forces into 
persons, connected them in imaginary relations, and created for them an 
imaginary history — and the adding, as in the case of J esus, a my thical 
clothing to the personality of a real man, by attributing to him all 
characteristics which, according to the then circle of Jewish ideas, 
could exalt his dignity. In a word, we are using the term “ mythical*’ 
in entirely different senses when we speak of the mythical Jesus of the 
Gospels and the my thical Apollo of the Homeric poems. Now a certain 
transmutation, as it were, of a real personality into an ideal one inay 
take place rapidly in times of religious and political l^t and excite- 
ment. A Luther in the eyes of Romanists, a Pope in the imagination 
of Protestants, a Bonaparte to the apprehension of Church-and-King 
Britons, readily puts on the attributes of the “ Man of Sin.” And 
when the Jewish polity was now at an end — when ‘the coming of the 
second Moses, of David the Prince, of the Danielic Son of Man seemed 
altogether hopeless — the question ivould arise, Has he not already 
come ? was he not Jesus of Nazareth V and then would be rapidly 
transferred to the person of Jesus the conceptions which had belonged in 
the mind of the people to the Redeemer of Israel. The progress of 
events would have shown that^he expected Redemption could not be 
a temporal one — the Jews would be forced to acknowledge the unction 
of Messiah to be spiritual ; yet wherever possible they would still apply 
to Jesus the words of their prophets in a literal sense, so filling up the 
vague outlines of his history, and so founding upon his own words the 
very opposite meaning to that which he had intended them to bear. 
We may call this ‘^mythical,” but it is not mythical in the sense i& 
which the word sounds so offensive to English cars. 

And after an intelligible account has been given of the process by 
which in all probability there grew up a narrative of the life of Jesus 
Christ, which would be incredible if literally understood throughout, 
there remains an equally arduous undertaking — namely, to suggest, at 
least hypothetically, what that life can really have been— to find it a 
place in the midst of the rest of moving and living humanity. 

In the present volume Strauss first gives a brief account of such works 
as bad preceded his original Life of Jesus” on the same subject— those 
particularly of Hess, Herder, Paulus, Schleiermacher, Hase, and of the 
relation in which he stood to them ; be then notices some of the criticisms 
to which he was subject, together with the orthodox reaction 'and the 
attempts of the Mediation theology. Afterwards he treats of the Gospels 
■ as the maEterial or source of the life of Jesus, examines the external 
evidence to the existence of the Synoptics, and discusses the question 
of the date and authorship of the fourth Gospel. The internal structure 
of the Gospels is al^ reviewed, with tbeirmutual relations. He conoludes 
that these were not the production of eye-witnesses or contemporaries, 
but that an interval occurred between the events which they relate 
and their composition, sufficient for the up-growth of much unbis- 
torical matter^ The form which that unhistonoal matter^ took was 
derived &om the popular expectations coheeming the Messiah \ for a 
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mytlius is a spontaneous production of the popular mind, not the work 
of a poet sitting down to invent, much less to deceive. It will be 
observed that Strauss docs not si^ forth Jesus Christ as a mythical 
person, but that having been a really existing person, the clothing of 
his person, the description of his life is mythical. So much is pre- 
liminary. The first book is then occupied in eliciting, by analysis and 
comparison of the Gospels, the really historical element in the life of 
Jesus, ^rhe state of Jewish mental culture is reviewed, in conformity 
to which the personality of Jesus himself as a Jew of that age must 
be conceived. The appeai*ance of the Baptist is described, and the 
relation of Jesus to him ; and the probability is pointed out that in 
receiving baptism Jesus manifested repentance, or at least self-devotion 
to a higher life|^ although the Evangelists obscure that trait out of 
dogmatical reasons. The self-consciousness of Jesus is inferred to have 
been equable, undisturbed by struggle against evil; his moral life 
spontaneous, as a brother of all men and one specially beloved of God. 
The consciousness of himself as the Divine Keason Incarnate, according 
to the presentation of the fourth Gospel, is rejected. The relations of 
Jesus to the Mosaic law, to those who were not of the seed of Israel, 
to the Messianic idea and Messianic expectations are then treated of. 
Strauss apprehends Jesus to have conceived of himself as Messiah, but 
to haveintimateda Messiahship far diffei|pitfrom that which his country- 
men and even his followers expected (Matt. xvi. 20, flf ; Mark viii. 30, if ; 
Luke xi. ff). Of the miracles attributed to Jesus, some may be attribut- 
able to force of imagination, or other influences not supernatural : such 
prodigies as multiplying loaves, turning water into wine, walking on 
water, resuscitating the dead, are inconceivable and self-contradictory. 
§traus3 Oxitirely rejects the supposition that Jesus could have lent himself 
to any deception, or have taken to himself the credit of any supposititious 
miracle. Nor does he think .that he availed himself of medical means 
of operating cures. The spiritual conception of his office, and the 
elevated morality of his teaching, was little understood by the Apostles, 
of which a remarkable indication is found in the Apocalypse. It is the 
earliest writing in the New Testament, and with great probability 
attributed to St. John the beloved disciple ; but in it we find concep- 
tions of the future reign of Messiah in accordance with the gross 
imagination, the self-conceit* and the revengeful temper of popular 
Judaism. The Master’s mind was thus not interpreted to us by any 
of his companion^ they have not done it, and apparently were not 
capable, of it. lHul, who was capable, and who has to a certain 
extent done it, could only catch the echo of the Lord’s words and the 
reflexion of the li^ht which issued from him. The journey to jTerusalem 
and the Crucifixion are discussed, in which, notwithstanding discrepan- 
cies in the several narratives, there is traceable a sufficiently historical 
thread. l.he great question is that of the resurrection. Sl;rauss puts 
away distinctly the supposition of a resuscitation from an apparent 
death ; but he indicates with great clearness (apart from any question 
of miracle) the deficiency of evidence to a corporeal resurrection. He 
points out that while the four Gospels, coincide, with variation of 
some particulars^ in the fact<of a real de^th, they diverge remarkably 
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upon everything which follows. As the fourth Gospel has been con- 
cluded not to belong to the Apostle John, it is shown that there is no 
eye-witness testimony to the resuruection of a body. For the Apoca- 
lypse testifies only to the fact of the death of Jesus, and to the belief 
in his continued life — “ that liveth, and was dead” (i. 18). It is observed 
with great acuteness respecting the evidence of Paul, that the Apostle 
must have been aware before his conversion of what the disciples 
alleged, but that it had no weight with him until after the vision to 
himself ; that he was so satisfied with the appearance to himself that he 
made no further inquiries for three years ; that when he then went up 
to Jerusalem for the first time, he saw only Peter and^James, who, it 
may be also noticed, are mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. as having experienced 
individually manifestations of the risen Lord, which ii%ht be of the 
same subjective character as that to Paul — convincing to themselves, 
but not evidence. And wo think it should be especially remarked that 
in the three descriptions in the Acts of the conversion of Paul, 
there is nothing to show that he thought he saw a form, much less that 
he recognised features, or touched a body. He is aware of a great 
blinding light, and hears a voice, and he speaks of this as Kajxoi. 
But this is very different from the appearances, or some of them, as they 
are afterwards described in the Gospels, “ handle me, and see,” &c., 
and from the eating and drink(^ with the disciples. Moreover, there 
are traces in the Gospels themselves that the belief in the bodily re- 
surrection did not grow up at once. And further, as Strauss observes 
from Baur, the belief of the Apostles in the resurrection of their Master 
sufficiently accounts for their subsequent conduct; upon what that 
belief was founded is quite another question ; it was the belief that 
moved the world, and not the fact. 

After having traced the historical element, and found, as he conceives, 
a residuum of fact or of great probability, the author undertakes, in 
his second part, to account for the additions which have been made in 
the Gospel narratives to the real history of the life of Christ. It is 
of course only by this real history that he himself has a place in 
human life ; but the beliefs concerning him have a place in human 
history as beliefs, and must have had their own sufficient causes and 
occasions. These causes and occasions are found in the current 
opinions not only of Jewish but also to some extent, of Greek origin, 
in the century in which Jesus lived, and are distributed by the 
author in what he calls mythical groups. Thus Jejua is clothed with 
' the attributes of David’s son, and born in David’s town, because such 
was a Jewish expectation concerning Messiah. In his su^rnat^al 
.birth are combined characteristics, both from heathen and Biblical 
sources : he becomes a second Moses because such a prophet had been 
expected ; and a wonder-worker because the Jews anticipated Messiah 
to perform, healing and mighty works. It is observable how com- 
pletely this mythical view retorts various arguments from the Old 
Testament imon those who employ them. The pre-existent prophecies 
of the Old Testament, so far from being an evidence of a supernatural 
Revelation in the New, are an* evidence of the natural growth of its 
narratives and doctrines. It is relied upon for instance, as a proof 
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of the Deity of Jesus that the Jews expected Messiah to be divine, 
and that divine attributes are ascribed to Messiah in the Old Testa- 
ment : it is rather a proof, that though Jesus were not such he might 
naturally be thought such. Wo cannot follow Strauss through the 
details of his application ; but when -this work shall be translated into 
English, which we trust may shortly be done by a competent person, 
there will be found no difficulty for any reader of ordinary understand- 
ing with the vernacular Bible in his hand in verifying and appreciating 
his arguments throughout. 

Truly, when the mythical growth is removed from the history of 
Jesus Christ, it is reduced to small proportions. The traditions which 
fastened themselves upon his person, may have been the very occasion 
of th<; perishing of real knowledge concerning him, which would have 
been invaluable to retain. For, says Strauss, these accretions are 
like parasitical plants — tftey not only cover with a strange foliage the 
stems to which they cling — they suck out their sap and cause them 
to wither. There will be much, therefore, in that life and character 
which can be filled up onl}' in idea — but when the overlying traditions 
have been removed, it can be represented, in idea at least, as self-consis- 
tent. And although, in another sense of the word no life circumscribed 
in time and place can present the ideal of humanity, it may suggest 
and generate a perfection which the conditions under which it was 
revealed disabled it from exhibiting in itself. 

The second volume of the new edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia con- 
tains, among its more important contributions, articles on thcCenealogy 
of Jesus Christ, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Gospels, Jerusalem, 
Jesus Christ, Inspiration, Isaiah, John, Luke ; they resume recent con- 
troversies on the subjects to which they relate, in the interest of a most 
conservative orthodoxy.^ The article on Inspiration appears to us 
unusually feeble. While repudiating a mere verbal dictation it would 
maintain a miraculous influence throughout upon the Biblical writers, 
because in the prophets we meet with the formula “ The Lord saith,” 
and because the writers of the New Testament wrought miracles 
which it would be difficult to prove except from the New Testament 
itself. One of the l^est of these essays is that on the Genealogy of 
Jesus Christ. The author differs from those who make the lists 
both of Matthew and Luke to give descents of Joseph. But what 
can be the value of the lists at all towards finding a real place in 
human history for Jesus Christ, when it is yet uncertain whether 
either of them gi^s his descent on the mother’s side, according to 
any principles of investigation such as would be applied to another 
history? ^fficulties of each list taken separately, and their ac- 
cumulated difficulties taken together — with the entire abseifce of any 
confirmatory external evidence that they really belong to the father 
or mother of Jesus — ^lead to the conclusion that they were added 
when the idea of a supernatural birth of Jesus was beginning to be 

* Oydopttdia of Biblical Literature, originally edited by John Kitto, 
D.D., S'.S.A.” Third editioiu greatly enlarged and improved. Edited by 
William JjindBay Alexander, D.D., F.SfA./ &o« Vol. II. Edinburgh : Adam 
and Charles Black. 1864. 
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attached to his person, in combination also with a notion of his 
Davidic descent. It is remarkable that in all three Synoptics occurs 
this very remarkable question to the Pharisees, “ How is Christ the son 
of David?” (Matt. xxii. 41^6 ; Mark xii. 35—37 ; Luke xx. 41 — 
44) — which implies that he is not«o by natural descent, but spiritually. 
In Romans i. 3 , we hear that he was made of the seed of David accoi^ding 
to the desh, but with no mention of supernatural conception, much less 
hypostatic union of the Divine and human natures : he is declared 
to be the Son of God with power, by the rosurrection from the dead.” 
In the second and third Gospels, which a^ certainly of a subsequent 
date, we have a miraculous conception, with a claim at the s|ime time 
to a kingly prerogative by reason of his Davidic descent, with which, 
in the first Gospel and probably in the third, it is inconsistent. The 
compilers of this Cyclopasdia have conveyed to their readers a certain 
amount of superficial information, but have assumed throughout that the 
Bible is not to be subjected to the same analysis which would be applied 
to any other book or collection of books. What can be more puerile 
than the article on , Jonah ? — the solution that icfjToc does not neces- 
sarily mean a “whale,” but any large fish, with the reliance on Matt, 
xii. 40 , which, on comparison with the parallel place in Luke xi. 29 — 32 , 
is an evident interpolation, and then the utter helplessness to show 
any connexion between the voyage of Jonah and his mission to 
Nineveh — que faUaiUil dans cette yaUre f The only instance of a 
somewhat freer criticism which we have noticed in this volume is 
that on Josh. x. 12 — 14 , where the whole responsibility of the astro- 
nomical miracle is thrown upon the poetical book of Jasher. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Sermons are directed to a mystical illustration 
and an emotional application of the doctrines brought before the Church 
in the period of the year from Advent to Whitsuntide and Corpus 
Christi.® They were mostW delivered at Rome, in various years, under 
the sanction of the Pontiff for the time being, and were designed for 
educated English audiences, among whom many were not members 
of the Roman communion. These discourses were either composed for 
delivery, or, in some cases, taken down in shorthand. They abound in 
a certain kind of eloquence : when his Eminence ventures on argu- 
ment he is not so successful. Thus, in .the following extract, while 
attacking the inconsistency of Protestants in not worshipping the Virgin 
Mother, he most eflTectually — though unconsciously, as we suppose— 
unsettles the foundation of the Creed as to the supernatural incarnation 
of Jesus Christ. • 

" I would say to these men, • How do you know that He was incarnate F 
Ho\ 7 do you know that the Son of God became man P You say in your Greed 
that he wdb conceived of the Holy Ghost ; who gav^ you evidence of tlfat 
conception? Gabriel did not manifest it. He vanished as soon as he had 
delivered his message. You do not believe, no Protestant believes, that the 
Bible is a simple revelation — that is, a series of truths not known, and which 
could not be known by human means. The Evangelists themselves— the one 
from whom I have quoted tells us that *Mary laid up all these words in her 


* ** Senuona on onr Lord Jasua jOhriat, and on Hia Bleaaed Mother." * By hii 

Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. Dublin and London : James Duffy. 1864. 
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heart,* arid that he sought information from those who knew everything from 
the beginning. Mary was tlie only, the sole witness in the world to the 
mystery of the Incarnation. There w^s only her word that she conceived thus 
rairaculously of the Holy Ghost. . . . The real source^ of the historical, and 
inspired testimony of the accomplishment of the great mystery of the Incar- 
nation is Mary ; and those who reject her could not have come to believe, 
except through her testimony, tliat God took upon Him our nature.” — p. 338. 

Nor do we think the argument, so far as there is one, in the follow- 
ing passage is more successful. Speaking of the death of Jesus 
and of Socrates, his Eminence says : — 

“ Often has the impious parallel been made between the most celebrated 
man of that class [of philosophers] in his last moments, and the Saviour 
of the,world in His passion. 13ut what a contrast in their situation ! The one 
drinks with grace the poisonous draught, conscious that however he may be hated 
and envied by a few, the attention of his fellow-citizens rests on him with 
reverence, to catch his last words, and that of his disciples, with affection, 
to inhale the last breath of their master. The other drains to the dregs a 
chalice of hitler suffering, such as never before or since was prepared for 
any human creature, scorned, outraged, and insulted by the whole of his 
nation, abandoned, denied, and betrayed by His own dearest followers. 
What a contrast in their manner ! the one, supported by his numerous 
friends, defends himself with earnestness and ingenuity, perhaps even with 
the sacrifice of his own principles, and beguiles his last moments by the 
cheering speculations of his profession. The other stands mute through His 
various trials, with every icmptatioii of innocence to make a triumphant 
defence; and preserves an unabated equanimity amidst the desolation and 
abandonment of his cruel death.” — pp. 147, 148. 

Whether the traits are justified with which Socrates is depreciated 
in the above comparison, we need not incpiire ; but it is strange that 
orthodox divines do not perceive how their Athanasiaii doctrine of the 
union of the two natures in one person of Jesus, renders all exaltation 
of his human excellencies incongruous and puerile. M. Havet, in a 
brilliant article^ reprinted from the Pevue des Deux MondeSy observes 
that the life of a god, or the death of a god, are phrases to which 
it is impossible to attach any consistent sense, and morally, the senti- 
ment they would ingulcate is false. 

“Ne parlous que de la mort de J^sus, clle n*est si touchantc dans Ic texte 
mSme de I’Evangile, qu’autaiit (jiie Tidee dc Dieu en est absentc. On sait 
le mot de ce patient qu on menait penclre, et qii*un moine exhortait : ‘ Pensez, 
mon fils, comme Jesus s’est livre a ses bourreaux. Ah ! mon p^rc, il savait 
bien qu’il ressusciterait le iroisieme jour.’ Parole au fond tr^s philosophique, 
comme bien dcs-saillies. Si toutes les id^es de science, de puissance, d’dter- 
nitd^qiie I’esprit luimain attache a ce mot de Dieu veuaient se melcr au 
sj^ectacle de cette ago^ie, I’cffct en serait dgtruit aussit6t. Jdsus mous touche 
parccqu’il est un homme, et qu’il frissonue sans redder au froid de la mort 
et h celui de Tabandon.** — p. 42. 

We must be allowed further to quote a passage, for. the* purpose of 
comparison with the foregoing extract from the Cardinal. 

4 <<(r^auB dans I'Histoire. Examen de la Vie de Jdsus, par M. ReDan.'* Par 
Ernest Havet. Extrait de la Bevw du J)eux Monde»y revu et aagmentd d'un 
Preface. Second l^ition. London : Ttilbner. 1864. 
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“ Non-sculement J^sus, dans aes deraiers moments, n’est qu*un homme, 
mais il n’y est pas nn homme extraordinaire. Pour mourir comme Socrate, 
il faut 6tre comme Socrate, un personnage. II n’est pas besoin d’etre J^sus 
pour avoir la mort de J6sus. Le plus petit des liommes, le plus miserable, 
peut souilVir et finir ainsi ; je ne dis pas seulemcnt dans les memes angoisses, 
je dis avec Ics mcmes mouvements de I’aine, cxaltee par ccs ^preuves. Lea 
disGOurs de VApologie ou du Phedon nc conviennent qu’^ uii pbilosophe ; 
mais presque chaque parole de J6sus dans sa nuit deriiicre, ... est ^ la 
port6e du dernier de nous. C’est cc qui fait de la passion un drame d’un 
effet universel et incomparable. . . . Non, ni la vie ni la mort de J6sus ne 
perdent rien a 6trc abordees avee la sineeritd du libre examen.” — p. 44. 

In the sixteenth century, although the Roman Church i^esisted any 
modification of its doctrine, and indeed at Trent rendered it more 
stringent than it had been before, many ecclesiastical reforms were 
entered upon, partly, no doubt, because good men felt the right(30us- 
ness of them, and partly because wise ones saw their policy. The 
laxity of the monastic orders was greatly reformed. Among those who 
distinguished themselves in this latter work, were St. Theresa and San 
J uan de Santa-Cruz, who undertook the reformation of the Carmelites 
or White-friars monasteries of Spain. Meeting, however, with much 
opposition from the order, they succeeded in founding in many places 
a separate and more austere branch of it, known as the bare-footed 
Carmelites, under a general of its own. Cardinal Wiseman points 
out, in his preface to Mr. Lewis’s translation of the works of Sc. 
John,® that the life of the saints — that a mystic life — is not incon- 
sistent with learning or with practical activity. These volumes form 
a complete manual of the mystical method. But it does not appear 
that the Christian belief is necessary to the mystical process. It 
supplies, no doubt, as the supposed history of Buddha might supply, 
concrete objects on which to fix the attention, and so to draw the mind 
away from ordinary human interests; but a higher meditation will only 
perceive in these concrete histories the truths which they shadow 
forth or embody ; and contemplation face to lace with the Source of 
all truths, all life, all being, will have no longer an eye for the earthly 
history, or even for the doctrine, of a Buddha, a Mahomet, or a Jesus. 

From time to time is mooted again the question of the possibility of 
a reunion of Catholics and Protestants ; with some, no doubt, out of 
a design for advancing the ecclesiastical designs of a party or church, 
with others, from a genuine desire to promote the real interests of 
religion. A considerable stimulus to this discussion was given by 
the publication of Dr. Dellinger’s work on “The Church and 
the Churches.” The present pamphlet of Dr. Frohschammer’s, of 
Munich ,®c editor of the Athen(Bum, from whicb periodical it is j*e- 

* “ The Complete Works of Saint John of the Cross, of the Order of our Lady 
of Mount Carmel.” Translated from the original Spanish, by David Lewis, Esq., 
M.A. £dh^ by the Oblate Fathers of Saint Charles. With a Preface by his 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 2 vols. London ; Lerngmans. 1864. 

• “ Ueber die Wiedervereinigung der Katholiken und Protestanten. ^ Mit 
besemderer Rilcksicht anf dic' Schrift. Pax vobiioum 1 Die kirklicbe Wieder- 
vereinigung der Katholiken und Protestanten hiatorisch-pragmatiscb beleuchtet von 
einem Protestanton.” Bamberg : 1868. Von Dr. J. Frol^hammer ord. P. der 
PhiloBophie a. d. Universltiit Mlinchen. London : WUliams and Norgate. 1864. 
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printed, is an attempt to put the question on a practical ground 
relieved from dogmatical and ecclesiastical controversy. It is 
quite clear that the differenecs between Homan Catholics and Pro- 
testants are not such as can be adjusted by debate, or be made the 
subject of a compromise; they cannot bo settled according to the 
old story, by the Protestant accepting the belief in transuhstantiation 
and the Ilomaiiist giving up the celibacy of the clergy. Nor could 
either side very well he brought even to treat : the tloman Church 
could not, because it would he contrary to its principles to parley 
with revolted subjects on an equal footing ; — the Protestants could not, 
becau?c they do not present one organized body, nor one definite 
creed ; nor could they be bound to abide by any conclusion at which 
their* representatives in conference might arrive. Nothing could be 
accomplished by a diplomatic attempt at conciliation. Yet there is 
a great opportunity before the Homan Church if it had courage to 
avail itself of it, by relieving itself of the more stringent parts of the 
Papal sytem, and by giving effect to the really catholic principles which 
have lain dormant within it. For its most eminent members have 
recognised, in what is known as the Doctrine of Development, a power 
of adapting the creed of the Church to the circumstances of each suc- 
cessive age ; and if this power has recently been exercised somewhat 
irregiiharly in declaring the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin Mary, it might, on principle, be exercised in withdrawing 
that or any other doctrine which the condition of the churches and 
the world rendered inexpedient to insist on as part of the terms of 
communion. Moreover, in matters of worship, not only have certain 
variations of ritual been permitted, as in the G-allican and Milanese 
liturgies, but other departures from the Homan form have been 
allowed by dispensation ; as, for instance, the administration of the 
Eucharist in both kinds to some churches. This power of dispen- 
sation is even exercised in the case of individuals, when they come over 
from other churches to the Homan communion, so that they are not 
required to assent expressly to all the doctrines of the Church by 
reason of the defects of their previous education. It is obvious that 
what can be dispensed with is not in itself essential ; and if the Jioman 
Church — without the offensiveness of a dispensation, could acknow- 
ledge those doctrines to be unessential, with the belief of which it 
can even now upon occasion dispense, there might be a free movement 
within it of persons who are now driven either into other com- 
muniops or even outside the pale of Christianity. The Homan 
Church is in the best position of all others to set the example of 
yiulual recognition ; that is, that churches or coiigregj|tions not 
having the same creeds or the same forms of worship, aud therefore 
incapable of intimate communion, might nevertheless recognise each 
other as Christian churches. An earthly monarchy in tlys Christian. 
Church is as impossible of realization as a universal secular empire. 
It would be the greatest glory of the Homan Church, and the greatest 
of all services which it has rendered to Christendom, to renounce 
a claim which is an anachronism, •and in surrendering a material 
supremacy to win for itself a moral one. But if over, when all vain 
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hopes of the fusion of Christian communions are abandoned, a Christian 
pacification shall be attempted by means of mutual recognition, there 
must be no setting-up of new essentials, cither in doctrine or govern- 
ment — the name of Christian can be refused to no religious com- 
munion which claiirs it for itself. 

The general purpose of the Bishop of Natal’s Letter to his Laity7 
is to point out the inconsistency of the proceedings which have been 
taken against him by his prosecutor — for, in fact, the Bishop of Cape 
Town has been both his prosecutor and his judge. It appears to be 
the design of the last-named bishop to set up what he has the affecta- 
tion to call a Church of South Africa in full union and communion 
with the united Church of England and Ireland. In the plenitude 
of the metropolitical dignity granted to him by the Crown and« Par- 
liament of England, who did not foresee the use it might be put to by 
a person eager to be playing at Pope, he has condescended to say 
that, considering the peculiarities of the case of the Bishop of Natal, 
an appeal will be allowed to the Archbishop of Canterbury. But if 
the Bishop of Cape Town is metropolitan, there can be no appeal from 
his court any more than there could be from the court of York to that 
of Canterbury ; and if he is a metropolitan anywhere in the Queen’s 
.dominions, there is an appeal (as we know there is an effectual appeal 
from Canterbury itself, to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil). We believe the case of the Bishop of Natal v, the Bishop of Cape 
Town has been already referred to it. But this playing hist and loose 
with the legal constitution of the Church is amusing. Hero is a 
bishop abroad who owes to the Boyal patent under Act of Parliament 
his title of Lordship, his prestige, his social status in an English 
colony, where without it he would be undistinguishable from a mis- 
sionary paid by the Wesleyan or London Missionary Society, pretend- 
ing to adjudicate on another bishop, not 'according to the ecclesiastical 
laws of England, but in reference to what he is pleased to call the 
voice of the Church Catholic. And we have prelates at home willing 
to let the law take its course, if possibly it might serve to crush per- 
sons holding opinions they dislike ; but when it has been found that the 
clerical heretics know the law better than thei» prosecutors, know 
better than they the wideness of the terms of communion in the Church 
of England, and are more than safe, might have said much more than 
they have said with perfect propriety wdthin it — then they too issue 
feeble and illogical pastorals, and thus appeal from the legal Constitu- 
tion of the Church — under which they have their seats with the peem, 
their palaces, their thousands a year, their patronage, and all the social 
sweets belonging to high places — to an ideal Catholic Church, and tp 
an external lievelation, as they personally interpre't and understand it. 
If the Church of England, in the foundation deeds tripartite which de- 
scribe the cpnipact between itself, the State, and its ministers, formally 
executed by Convocation on the first part, by Parliament on the second, 
and by the Minister upon his admission on the third, does not declare the 


' **A Letter to the Laity of the'Diooese of Natal.'* By the Bight Kev. 
John William Colenso, L.D., Bishop of NatiU. London : Longmans. 1864. 
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Bible to be infallible, or good or true in all its parts — there are only 
two legitimate courses for those who are dissatisfied with that state 
of freedom to pursue. The one is to endeavour to make the terms 
more stringent for all future contracts — which we imagine would be 
hopeless ; the other, to leave this lax State Church for a voluntary 
and unendowed association, which might adopt more catholic views 
of the miraculous Revelation, of the absolute truth of all the Bible, 
and of the supernatural authority of bishops as its infallible inter- 
preters. There would he no difliculty in securing a pure Episcopal 
succession if all the bishops who signed the Episcopal Manifesto and 
the Letter to Bishop Colenso were to secede ; it would be the experi- 
ment of the Non-jurors repeated on a grander scale; nor do we think 
there would be much difficulty in finding persons to take their sees 
under the simple authority of the royal sign-manual, as provided in 
the Act 25 Hen. VII 1. c. 20 ; and it could then be fairly tried whether 
the “ working clergy*’ follow the now existing prelates for the sake of 
the truth that is in them, or for anything else. 

We are reminded by a reference in this letter of Bishop Colenso, of 
our having omitted to notice an excellent Lecture by Professor Owen,® 
delivered before the “ Young Men’s Christian Association,” at Exeter 
Hall, originally published at the request of the committee, but since 
excluded from the annual volume. The Professor shows, as might be 
expected, how utterly irreconcilable are the Mosaic accounts of crea- 
tion GOOO years ago, and of the Noachian deluge, and the divergence 
thereafter “ of all existing air-breathing, or drownable, animal species 
from one Asiatic centre within a period of 4000 years.” The ears of 
some of his hearers must have tingled when they heard such words as 
these : — 

“ I would fain believe that there are not among the representatives of the 
Christian world, whom I have now the honour of addressing, any to whom the 
expositions of the Power, teaching the world’s vast a^e, the co-relation and 
concomitancy of death with life, the uniutermittence ot creative acts, may be 
abhorrent — who look with suspicion, dislike, or dread, upon the evidences, 
reasonings, proofs of geology, palaeontology, geographical zoology — who have 
ears to hear and will not listen, who have eyes to see and will not behold. 
But if such there be, let me remind them that their mental condition is the 
saoie as tliat of the devout Christian, when the discoveries of the shape, the 
motions, and cosmical relations of our small planet were first propounded. 
They know not, or they refuse to receive, the later evidences of the power of 
God : ‘ They think Idiey know the Scriptures, and they do err.*” — p. 31. 

Dr. "Buchner’s “Force and Matter,” may be popularly described 
for* the English reader, as a compendious manu^ of Materialism.^ 
1?hc original Qerm&n work was published eight or nine yeitrs ago, has 
gone through four editions, has been the object of attack both from 

* ** Exeter Hall Lectures : The Power of God in His Animal Creation.*' By 
Professor Richard Owen. London : Nisbet and Co. 1864. 

* ‘'Force and Matter: Empirico-Philosopbical Stuflies, intelligibly rendered.” 
With an additional Introduction expressly written for this edition. By Dr Louis 
BUobner, President of the Medical Association of Hesse-Darmstadt, &o. Edited 
from the last edition of “ Kraft und Stofif," by J. Frederick Coliingwo^, F.B.S.L., 
F.G.S. Londmi: Trilbner. 1864. 
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theologers and philosophizers, and has been translated into most of 
the continental languages. As the author’s views are founded on, or 
confirmed, by the observations of modern science, he is himself hopeful 
that they may commend themselves to the English mind, which is 
specially adapted to be influenced by the evidence of experiment. 
Indeed he feels the more sanguine as to a reformation in prevalent 
theories as to nature and the world, because his own anticipations 
have received of late years unexpected illustration and confirmation in 
the works of English authors, such as Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndal ; 
and he says : — 

What mental progress can be compared to the knowledge that man is not, 
as hitherto erroneouSy assumed, physically and mentally separated from and 
opposed to nature ; but that he is the product of nature’s gradually developed 
forces ; and further, that this nature is not a chaos of incomprehensible forces, 
but a connected whole, subject to eternal laws in a constant state of progressive 
development, so that in the lapse of time the most stupendous eifects are 
produced by apparently insignificant causes ; and further, that the universe, 
the suns and planets, the wonderful organisms, from the minutest infusorium 
up to the antediluvian giants, and even the human mind in its grandest mani- 
festations, are composed of and produced by the same materials and forces.” — 
Introductory Letter^ p. xii. 

It is laid down as a pregnant axiom, that force and matter mutually 
imply each other ; each without the other is a mere abstraction. We 
cannot conceive of matter unformed, force is necessary to its form : 
we cannot conceive of force without a material object. As with 
Aristotle, ro Kivovpivov supposes to Kirovv, It is then pointed out that 
matter in the aggregate is immortal, though continually changing in 
its forms, not capable of being added to or diminished in its totality, but 
variable in its details. And as matter is immortal, so is its correlative 
force ; and as the forms of matter are ever variable, so are the forces 
which produce them severally, but not the total amount of the uni- 
versal force. Force may be converted but not lost : force can neither 
be created nor destroyed. Force is as immortal as matter. Matter 
and force are, moreover, both of them infinite ; we cannot conceive of 
limits to either, in space any more than in time, apd if one is illimit- 
able so is its correlative. Many who will fully accompany Dr. 
Buchner as to the immutability and universality of the law's of nature 
will not admit the inference that a Supreme Beason and Will is thereby 
excluded ; rather they consider them as the expression of the Sovereign 
‘Will, which is coextensive and coctaneous with the^universe, and the 
Source both of all force and matter. Dr. Buchner of course disallows that 
there are evidences of design in creation. On the contrary, he says 

** No one can deny that in its unconscious and necessary creative impulse. 
Nature has producea a number of bein^ and contrivances m which no design 
can be detected, and which are frequently more apt to disturb than to promote 
the natural otder of things.”— 'p. 94. 

It is, indeed, not easy to see how Nature, if it operates by a neces- 
sary impulse, can produce that which tends to disturb Nature. In the 
chapters on the brain, the soul, 'and thought, the author maintains, 
not only that brain is the organ of the soul and instrument of thought| 
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but that thought is its product, a product of its material changes. 
Innate ideas are consistently dismissed, and with them the ideas of 
Deity and of immortal life ; nor is any supplement attempted from 
inference or ratiocination. Finafty, it is said, that “ the connexion 
of Nature is so essential and necessary, that free-will, if it exist, can 
only have a very limited range,*’ and the striking observation of 
S[jinoza is quoted : “ Human liberty, of which all boast, consists 
solely in this — that man is conscious of his will, and unconscious of 
the causes by which it is determined.” (p. 239.) If the conclusions 
of Dr. Buchner arc esteemed by many to militate against their 
notions of morality, he is well aware of it, and meets, or rather 
defies, the objection in the words with which he closes : — 

“We must finally be permitted to leave all questions about morality and 
ul ility out of sight. The chief, and indeed the sole object which concerned us 
ill these researches is truth. Nature exists neither for religion, for morality, 
nor for human heiiigs ; but it exists for itself. What else can we do but take 
it as it is Would it not be ridiculous in us to cry like little children, becaus^i 
our bread is not sufficiently buttered? To those who may, by some of the 
results of our investigations, have felt sliaken in their philosophical or religious 
convictions, we recommend the following passage of Cotta as a fit conclusion 
of this chapter and of the whole work : — ‘Empirical natural science has no 
other object than to find out the truth, be it, according to human notions, 
consolatory or the reverse, beautiful or Ugly, logical or illogical (?), rational or 
absurd (?), necessary or contingent.* ” — pp. 257, 258. 

M. Littr6 prefixes a preface to the new edition of Comte’s “Pbilo- 
sopliic Positive,” which is to be completed in six volumes. It is 
irn[)ossible, of course, to change the title which Comte thought proper 
to aflix to his work ; but there cannot have been a less appropriate 
one for it than to call it a philosophy. It distinctly repudiates 
all insight into causes, either efficient or final. It attempts to give 
a conspectus of all existence which falls under human kiiovvlege, with 
express exclusion, as puerile and nugatory, of all questions as to 
whence^ wherefore^ whither f Yet a conspectus of the material of 
liuman knowledge necessarily implies its co-ordination ; and though 
it reject final causps, it must admit the relativity of all existing things. 
M. Littrc indeed observes, that the doctrine of conditions of existence 
is a most fruitful one in its consequences. Certainly it is as consis- 
tent with theism as the doctrine of final causes is — while it is neither 
so presumptuous in assuming a completeness of knowledge which 
cannot belong to man, even concerning the meanest of existences, 
nor m attributing characters to the Deity which we are incapable of 
verifying. This co-ordination, interdependence, and mutual conformity 
* of existences in the universe, implies a unity of idea^ not only a 


10 it Oours de Philosophie Positive. Par Auguste Comte, Bdp^titeur d* Analyse 
transcendante et de Mdcanique rationelle k I’Ecole polytechnique, .et Examinateur 
des Candidats qui se destlueut a Uette Ecole. Deuxibme Edition, augments d’une 
Preface par E. Littr6, et d’un Table alphab^tique des Matibres. Tome 
contenant les Prdliminaites g^ndraux et la Philosophie mathdmatique. Tome 2**^^^*, 
contenant la Philosophie astronomique et]a Philosophie de la Physique." London ; 
D. Nutt ; Williams and Norgate, 1864. 
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unity in our knowledge incomplete as it is, but an inherent and 
antecedent unit}'' in the constitution of the tilings themselves. And 
thus to many minds the observation of coherence in all pai-ts of the 
universe will be as fruitful of theistic inferences as was the hypothesis 
of final causes. Nor when held in conjunction with theism is it open 
to the objections with which the notion of God as a^ contriver, 
designer, and artificer is hampered ; for fhe Deity on this latter 
hypothesis, is represented either as limited by a material foreign to 
himself, making the best he can li: TtHy SoOlyrtitv aKvrwv ; or as pretend- 
ing to be so limited, and playing at it. 

So that if it be granted to M. Littre that we cannot insist on the 
structure of the eye as an exemplification of final cause for the purpose 
of sight, it cannot be denied that it is adapted for seeing \\it!i on 
the one hand, and adapted to external objects and to an atmospheric 
medium on the other — nor can the environment, nor the eye, nor the 
perceiving subject have generated, any one of them, any one of theothers. 
Yet they are mutually adapted. Theologians have freipiently been fond 
of dwelling on final causes, not only as instances of contrivance and 
design, but as evidences of Divine Benevolence. They must find it very 
difficult while assuming an absolute omnipotence and an absolute bene- 
volence in the Deity, to account for conirivances for the inflicting 
pains on sentient beings, for the propagating poisons and diseases, for the 
production of parasitical pests of the most repulsive kind in various 
animals — as worms and other entozoa in pigs, sheep, and men. We 
have however, no right to assume that the Divine Being must be charac- 
terized by what vye should term pure benevolence — and there might 
be no insuperable difficulty, in recognising final causes, if we would allow 
that in any organism, much more in the whole organism of nature, “ends” 
must be complex, subordinate, mediate, and more or less final. But at 
any rate all these co-existences, though they do not present to us a 
perfect beauty, goodness, or fitness relatively to some single object, 
nevertheless do tit into each other according to a plan which, whether 
we like the result or not, implies, or seems to imply, a mind. Now 
truthful as the doctrine of co-existence is, and we think it is at least 
as consistent with theism as with a pure materialism or hylozoism — 
and prevalent, as we think it likely to be, over the old doctrine of 
final causes — we cannot at present be persuaded that its prevalence 
will be due more to the philosophy of Comte than to the philosophy 
of Hegel. We apprehend the dpnbriidea of Hegel can retain no 
permanent place in human speculation. No one in* his senses, will 
pretend to be a seer of all science or a prophet of all history. But 
the Hegelian pretension familiarized many minds, in its day, with the . 
conception of a universe of which all the members and all their func- 
tions are mutually interdependent and mutually imply each other. 
Experience makes us acquainted with co-existences in detail ; thence we 
infer by hypothesis or anticipation, which is the parent of observation 
and experiment, co-existences and relations as yet unknown. 

Dr. ilitter vindicates the claims of a ^uuine philosophy, as neither 
pretending, with the so-called absolute philosophy, to construct mentally 
d priori the uniyerse of things, nor as Hmited to a mere empiricism, to a 
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mere material observation, or at most to the apprehension of general 
laws.^^ For the general laws apprehended by physical science are no 
more than classifications and notations, dead and barren of all productive- 
ness ; neither the mechanical, dynamical, nor the teleological theories can 
account for natural phenomena as science presents them, nor assign any 
reason why its generalizations reach so far and no further, nor indeed 
justify its generalizations and classifications themselves. But with a view 
to a philosophy of the natural sciences, should be borne in mind that all 
real existences arc individuals ; and true science will observe, and a true 
philosophy endeavour to account for, differences rather than resem- 
blances ; for in that way only arc wc led to recognise in the principle of 
individuation the key to a true theory of causation. This principle of 
individuation will account for all singular existences comprehended in the 
general conditions which the universe affords. The individualization 
of inorganic things may be said to be due to foi’ccs — of organized 
things to souls. The term Soul {Seele) is applicable not only to the 
individualizing principle of the animal, but also of the plant, as the 
Greeks distinguished the vegetative from the animal psyche. Not 
that when we speak of a soul we are to understand a substance ; it is 
the predicate of an individual substance having the property of self- 
development (p. 2G8). A complete doctrine concerning soul is not 
attainable either empirically or philosophical!}’ ; but psychology being 
a brancli of physics, the material of such doctrine is given by experience 
of particulars, of which the import must bo ascertained by philosophy. 
We observe then that soul implies body ; under the former are com- 
prehended a group of activities of the inner and reflex life of the indi- 
vidual, under the latter the outward manifestations of the life. The 
soul of the individual is aware of its general relations to that, which is 
external, it is not only living but life-giving ; is not only a result, but 
a power. Such power may be mysterious ; so is the force or source of 
attraction ; but to deny that there is such a peculiar power at the root 
of a certain group of phenomena would amount to deflying that such 
group of phenomena is distinguishable from other groups. Nevertheless, 
the abstract conception of soul is not to be hypostasized, whether we 
recognise the organizing force with less power in the plant, or with 
greater power and in wider relations in the animal. Nor are wo to be 
disturbed at the obscurity which attends the passage from inorganic to 
organic nature, or from life to consciousness. .Origins are indeed only 
points in a continuous movement, and generation is not due to a 
different energy from growth. For, to instance in ve^tative growth : 
lei^us assume at a given ^ moment a certain equilibrium between the 
plant and its onvirgnmeut ; from moment to moment that^quilibrium 
must be varied and readjusted, and the origin of organized Nature 
out of unorganized is as easily conceivable at some point of variation 
or readjustment, as the passage of any existence from onp to another 
form. 

The individualizing powers, or souls, may be considered as force- 
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atoms (kraft-atome), differing, it must be observed, from corpuscular 
atoms in that we cannot predicate of them that they occupy space. 
And with respect to an inquiry as to jbhe seat of the soul in organized 
beings, though a force cannot reside or occupy space, it can manifest 
itself in space. So that the apparent localization of the soul in the brain 
of animals, is because iu them this force tends to concentrate its mani- 
festations, while in vegetative life it tends to distribute them through 
the organs. The transition from the lower animal to the higher 
human life, and the growth and superinducement of the higher facul- 
ties upon the lower in the life of the individual man, follow a similar 
law of evolution to that already pointed out. And the conclusion of 
the closely argumentative treatise is that physical science cannot be 
conceived of as a whole complete in itself ; its efforts ai*e directed only 
to the collecting of particular experiences : in holding itself aloof from 
the arms both of the speculative and practical Reason, it is delusively 
engaged in the search after means without any perception of ends. It 
thus conducts to a teleology which it cannot find in itself ; it must 
attach itself to a higher science than itself, and find its due place 
in subordination to the moral and rational life. 

A critical examination of texts from the Nicomachean Kfchics of 
Aristotle will interest Oxford readers, and suggest material for 
“ papers.” Dr. Moritz endeavours to ascertain, in a number of pas- 
sages more or less disputed and ditficult, what Aristotle really meant, 
giving him credit for having written with a meaning, without bringing 
to him the meaning which he ought to have expressed. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A lthough the introductory notice and editorial remarks contri- 
buted by Sir E. Head to his collection of Sir G.C. Lewis’s essays on 
the administrations of Great Britain^ are of the slightest possible descrip- 
tion, no one can fail to be thankful that a series of papers so valuable 
and interesting have been brought together in a consecutive form. 
Their intrinsic merits, their impartiality and insight, wanted only 
the authority of a name so universally respected to make them a 
general text-book of the political history of the half century of which 
they treat. The admirable balance of mind for which their distin- 
guished author was so remarkable, is disturbed by nothing but ^is 
contempt for dulness and incapacity. If, from this cause, he was not 
inclined to make allowances for Lord Sidmouth’s career, it is to be 
considered that his criticisms are not amenable to those rules which 


**Ari8tote1iBche Schrifitstellen untersuebt von Moritz Vermebren, Dr. Fbil. 
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apply to simple biography, where every clement of personal character 
must be weighed, but are justly and' properly directed to the nature 
and consequences of the acts themselves which are passed under 
review. Statesmen must be content to be judged by an external 
standard, and to have their conduct criticized by the light of the 
events they influence. A personal consistency and an amiable con- 
sideration of anything but the national interests they undertake to 
forward and protect, cannot be taken account of when an estimate is 
to be formed of their character as politicians. Reflections such as these 
should not be lost sight of in the perusal of Dean Milman’s very 
engaging vindication of his friend in a letter to Sir G. C. Lewis, 
which is here inserted as an appendix to the essay on the Addington 
admi lustration. This letter is so attractive in its form, and so well 
calculated to rehabilitate the personal reputation of Lord Sidmouth, 
that it is absolutely necessary to remember it is his public and 
not his private character that has been subjected to those terms of 
reprobation against which it remonstrates. Good intentions not en- 
lighten(*d by intelligence, and amiable motives which interfere with 
public duty, may be fairly set aside as irrelevant in an estimate of the 
political character of their possessor. A more complete review of the 
progress made by liberal opinions up to the critical period of the Re- 
form Hill, and of the various hostile influences with which they had to 
contend, than is afforded by these essays, cannot be desired. It is 
greatly to be regretted that Sir G. C. Lewis did not himself republish 
them during his lifetime. The consciousness that none could so well 
supply the connecting links of narrative, and the supplementary 
remarks which would have given a more complete unity to their form, 
perhaps lies at the root of the extreme meagreness of editorial annota- 
tion which has been bestowed upon this republication. Rut after all, 
w'c are, perhaps, too apt to forget that the author had in view the 
history of tlie Administrations only, and in our admiration of his per- 
formance, to lose sight of the fact that he in no way contemplated a 
history of the important half century on the political progress of 
which he has thrown so much light. 

A sixth edition &f the late Archbishop Whately’s Annotations to 
Bacon’s Essays* is a conclusive proof of the popularity of the work ; 
and yet, in spite of its many unquestionable merits, there is perhaps 
no other of the kind in which there is so great a contrast, both in tone 
and style of thought, as that which exists between Lord Bacon and 
liis annotator : where the former is concise, dogmatic, and condensed, 
the»latter is universally diffuse and argumentative. The Essays are, 
perhaps, more provocative of thought in their readers than any other 
existing book, but it is impossible to think while reading the anno* 
tatioDs : you feel as if driven along a well-paved road, with walls or 
hedges on either side, which ofbeii shut out all view of the country 
around, however much they preserve you in the path wbioh leads 
most directly to the point in view. The excellent practical sense of 

* Bacon's Essays, with Annotations &y Whately, D.D,** Sixth edition. 

London : Longmans and Co. 1804. 
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the observations which abound in these pages, and the remarkable 
aptness of the illustrations of the principles sought to be enforced, 
become in the last degree fatiguing if pursued for too long a time : a 
sense of weariness seizes on the reader, and almost persuades him that 
good sense itself can become a bore. These illustrations, from their 
neatness and precision, leave the same unsatisfied impression on the 
mind that follows on a day spent in an Italian garden ; while their 
diffuseness is as fatiguing as the long alleys which are met with in 
such artificial landscapes. The ready-made thought and practical 
moralizings of these annotations com|)letely swamp the free and deep 
suggestiveness of the text; while their overwhelming copiousness 
leaves Bacon’s wisdom floating, but almost drowned, in a sea of pru- 
dential considerations for the regulation of the mind, of excellent peda- 
gogic quality but poor intellectual refreshment. It is very difficult 
to say when a word is sufficiently antiquated to need explanation ; but 
it is quite certain that this feature of the present volume is pushed to 
an extreme consideration for possible ignorance, which is at times 
laughable. After all, had these reflections been found, as the greater 
part of them may be, in the Archbishop’s own works, they must have 
met with unqualified praise ; but by the side of Bacon, and constantly 
carrying the reader away from him, they are placed under a light 
perhaps the most unfavourable to which they could possibly be ex- 
posed. 

There is no science so fruitful of valuable and often startling results 
as etymology applied to the names of places, mountains, and rivers ; 
but neither is there any which calls for wider and more accurate in- 
formation in those who pursue it. As geology may be called a sum- 
mary of physical science, so etymology thus applied demands a full 
acquaintance with every branch of historical research. But when 
learning and caution go together in this study, the most curious, and 
at the same time the most convincing, results are often arrived at. 
An excellent idea of the method pursued in the scientific analysis of 
the meaning of names may be arrived at by those who can make no 
pretence to carry 'out such inquiries, from the Rev. Isaac Taylor’s 
“ Words and Places.”® By pointing out the mode of growth which 
has given origin to names in recent times, especially in America, and 
by an interesting account of the chief local ones in London, he displays 
the close connexion, too often lost sight of, which exists between the 
names of places and their history. In these two instances there is 
almost always positive historical evidence to support the etymological 
deduction ; but it is where history is silent, and etymology has to nely 
on its own resources, that the most remarkable results are arrived at; 
Many well-ascertained facts connected with the emigrations of the 
various races which now cover Europe, have been established on 
such grounds alone, but as firmly so as the most remote conclusion 
which comparative anatomy has furnished to the geologist. Mr. Tay- 

* Words and Places; or, Etymological Illustrations of Histo^, Ethnology, 
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lor’s book is not only valuable in itself, but is so well furnished with 
the fullest references to all the great continental philologists, and sup- 
plemented with tables showing the distribution in England and on the 
Continent of those substantive and qualitative components of local 
names which arc of the most frequent occurrence, that it can hardly 
fail to become most popular among those who wish for information 
on the questions which it handles. An excellent index on the one 
hand, and an ethnographical map of England and the neighbouring 
shores on the other, make it a peculiarly handy book for such pur- 
poses. 

“ Military Ends and Moral Moans” by Colonel Graham,^ is simply 
the miscellaneous contents of an officer’s commonplace-book, copious in- 
deed^and gathered from a very extensive reading, but animated by no 
very clear guiding jnoral principles, as might be expected from its title. 
It would seem almost superfluous to enlarge upon the advantage of 
acquiring any extent of moral influence over a body of men you have 
to lead and direct in every conceivable circumstance ; but the secrets 
of such ascendancy are hardly to bo publicly taught, flowing, as they 
do, from personal character in the corps on the one side, and the officer 
on the other. In war, all means are accepted by the author as moral 
ones, in so far as they are not yet repudiated by the progress of civili- 
zation. There is very little criticism of existing rules to be found 
in his pages, and but little condensation into practical formulas of the 
innumerable instances of military practice in all time with which they 
abound. At least oae-half of the volume is filled with short notices of 
successful stratagems: these maybe in some degree useful to pro- 
fessional readers, but almost all stratagems are in their nature so 
simple, that where the officer in command does not perceive the oppor- 
tunity, he will hardly be the better for having read of cases wliere it 
has been seized upon by others who have gone before him. This 
accumulation of instances gives the book a desultory and fragmentary 
character. The author very naturally tries to persuade himself that 
the army is recruited from somewhat higher motives than the Par- 
liamentary Committee of 1850 niported to be the case: we are afraid 
that he will make Jew converts to this opinion. It is sufficient that 
after enlistment the education of the regiment, the esprit du corps 
which follows on it, generally qualifles the recruit for that unreasoning 
obedience which, after all, is the iirst requisite in the common soldier, and 
which would be ill replaced by more elevated but less reliable qualities. 

‘‘Garibaldi and*Italian Unity,” by Lieutenant-Colonel Chambers,^ is 
simply a manifesto of the Party of Action; it descends to no argument 
with t)ie antagonists of the hero whose wonderful career it recounts. 
In the author’s opinion, there can be no question of the wfsdom of the 
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course pursued by Garibaldi at every moment of his life. This con- 
viction gives animation and movement to the tale he has to tell, but 
this animation is never absent from the narratives of enthusiastic par- 
tisans. Every consideration of ordinary prudence is treated as trea- 
son to the cause of Italian Unity, and no allowance is made for the 
difficulties which beset the Moderate party at Turin. Not to count 
your foes, and to rely solely on the goodness of your cause, are prin- 
ciples of action which receive very different names according to the 
success which attends upon the cause entered on under their inspi- 
ration. It is impossible for any Englishman to pretend to pass judg- 
ment in so critical a juncture, where the only grounds foi^ coming to 
a just one are to be drawn from an intimate knowledge of the Italian 
people. Whether their enthusiasm under the leadership of Gavibaldi 
would have been enduring enough to have enabled tl^m to overcome the 
enormous difficulties in their way to Rome and Venice, is a question in 
itself so hard to answer with any confidence, that the most charitable 
con.struction is due to both parties who have come to such diflPerent con- 
clusions on its momentous issue. The Party of Action have this great 
advantage — they speak out without reserve, they at least know on 
what they rely, and they believe themselves capable of carrying out 
their purpose. This advantage is not enjoyed by their adversaries ; 
many motives of action which must exercise thfe greatest influence 
on them cannot be made known for many years to come, and their 
absolute condemnation cannot be pronounced until those years have 
brought about their revelations. This reluctance to set so much 
already gained upon the hazard of a single throw, is so natural a 
feeling, that somewhat less violent terms than treason, perfidy, and 
subservience to a foreign power, may be justly claimed by them. The 
violence of the author’s denunciations of all who have ever differed 
from his hero, is the chief defect of this book, which is otherwise well 
put together from the various public documents connected with its 
subject, and enlivened by copious extracts from the works of 
Captain Forbes, Admiral Mundy, Count Arrivabene, and the con- 
tributora to the daily papers who followed the progress of the Sicilian 
campaign. t 

Dr. Lawrie, the proprietor of a Turkish bath in Edinburgh, lias 
brought together a great mass of miscellaneous information on various 
methods which have been adopted by the ancients, and in almost every 
country of the world, for bringing about the profuse perspiration which 
constitutes the essential feature of these establishmenxs he lays under 
contribution a pretty wide range of reading on the subject for evidence of 
their harmjessness, but yet admits that it is desirable, at least $it ffrst^ 
to take a bath of this description under medical superintendence ; this 
of course cuts two ways. For is not Dr. Lawrie at least in Edin- 
burgh, rea^ to give the benefit of his advice to those who may visit 
his establisnment ? It is somewhat remarkable, that while professing 
to give an account of most of the Turkish baths in England, he makes 
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no mention of that founded by Mr. Urquhart in Jermyn-street, in 
spite of his frequent allusions to that gentleman’s advocacy of the 
system, and of his acknowledgment of obligation to him for much of 
his information on the subject. 

Though essentially an advertisement, his book will interest the now 
tolerably numerous public who frequent Turkish baths ; but it cannot 
be said to add much cither to our antiquarian and scientific information 
concerning them. 

The only novelty in M. ViHiaumcVs new treatise on Political Economy^ 
is the strange purpose with which it is written. Acknowledging as he 
does the truth of its laws, and displaying their action with great insight 
and clearness, he yet appears to think that the chief value of his book is 
to be found in his suggestions for their counteraction. He is full of 
scorn for those v^o believe that these laws will ultimately, by their 
.action on human character, produce the only wholesome system of the 
distribution of wealth. Like so many of his countrymen, he is carried 
away by the notion that it is sufficient to cleanse the outside of the 
platter once for all, and that society can be forced into new paths 
by a determined legislation in advance of the moral principles of 
action whicli arc dominant among its members. In France political 
economy is treated too often as a part of the art of government in- 
stead of one of the numerous sciences contributive to this art. 
Although M. Villiaumc advocates no communist or socialist system, 
he yet Lays down the following maxims for the guidance of every 
statesman, which speak unequivocally of the school in which ho has 
studied: — “Poverty in any nation is the fault of its government.” 
“The poor will cease to bo seditious when the rich refrain from op- 
pression.” “ So long as anyone is in need of necessaries, no one should 
be allowed the enjoyment of any superfluity.” From these maxims 
the colour of the author’s criticisms on the laws of political economy 
may easily be inferred by anyone acquainted with the tone of thought 
they indicate. A convert by force of insight from those doctrines 
destructive of capit.al, which, for a prospect of momentary ease, lay the 
axe to the root of all production, he yet retains so much hostile feeling 
against accumulated wealth that all his projects for a better distiibu- 
tion of its benefits are direct(^d against capital, but with a gradual 
pressure which shall rather appropriate the golden eggs than kill the 
useful animal that lays them. 

Though free from the extreme impatience of his school, he is 
thoroiighly penetrated by its distrust of the free action of unrestrained 
liberty, and exhibits the inherent despotism of ultra-democratic opinion 
^inlihe clearest light. He looks upon his cotemporaries as schoolboys 
*who must be coerced for their gwd, and not as reasonaole, if erring 
fellow-creatures, who must be first' convinced of their mistakes before 
they can be expected to relinquish them. We cannot in this place 
pursue him into any of his special doctrines, but his book'is worthy of 
a very attentive consideration, and though it is impossible to agree 
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with him, that the chief purpose of political economy is the abolition 
of poverty, there are so many of his countrymen, and a few of our own, 
who tend to this opinion, that a clear advocacy of such measures as 
are conceived by his school to lead t6 this result cannot fail to be use- 
ful and instructive to all who are competent to entertain any opinions 
on the subject. This volume could hardly be better followed than 
by M. Boiidelet's “Morale de la Richesse,*’® in which he traces with 
great patience and ability the influence of increased wealth upon the 
moral sentiments of society, and displays the absolute dependence of 
any steady moral progress upon the advance of material production. 
Reflections similar to those which fill his pages are never absent from 
the works of the best political economists, but in none that we are 
acquainted^ with is this important line of thought followed up with, such 
exclusive care. To English feeling there is too m||^h parade of dis- 
covery and an affectation of reconciling political economy with philo- 
sophy and morals ; but the valuable remarks v\j[ith which his pages 
abound cannot fail to have a most beneficial effect upon those whose 
acquaintance with political economy is chiefly gathered from its tra- 
ducers. In France this class is very large, and M. Rondelet’s work 
is peculiarly appropriate to the state of French opinion on the sub- 
ject it takes in hand. In England it seems almost useless to insist 
upon such elementary truths as that capital is the child of labour — 
that its smallest accumulations cannot be used as such without being 
in the first instance distributed among those who have no capital of 
their own — that every increase of capital is a fresh incitement to in- 
dustrial undertakings that cannot be entered upon without improved 
tools and machinery — that every improvement thus made in the mate- 
rial elements of production absolutely calls for a corresponding moral 
and intellectual advance in those to whose care they are committed — 
that the more complicated the industrial pursuits of any country be- 
come, the more absolute the necessity of public security — that as the 
sense of public security advances, and with it the consciousness of 
individual freedom, the efforts of each member of the society for his 
own material and moral advancement are infinitely facilitated, and a 
virtuous life rendered more easy. These considerations, and many 
more not so immediately obvious, are admirably set forth by M. Ron- 
delet, and give his book a peculiar value that ought to recommend it 
to a large circle of readers. 

The most striking testimony, however, to the advance made in 
France by the ideas which owe their origin to the Itudy of Political 
Economy is to be found in M. About’s “ Progres.**® In this brilliant, 
caustic, and pretentious volume, the author makes his appearance as 
the Courtidl* of Progress ; and it is a good sign for those who long for 
clear daylight, when the. worshippers of the rising sun are seen to be- 
take themselves to their knees. The pleasure which his readers always 
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find in M. About’s wit and subtlety is, however, too much interfered 
with by the gross cynicism of his illustrations, and by the tone of 
banter with which he attacks those who are behind what he considers 
the best notions of their time. There is a revolting assumption in 
this tone of argument that is most offensive to any refined taste. If 
it were translated into the direct equivalents of self-esteem which it 
implies, it would meet with universal and deserved derision. The 
jirogress of opinion hardly stands in need of tliis spurring and kicking ; 
and however clever, entertaining, and amusing we may find M. About’s 
gambols, they are not likely to be long remembered after the first im- 
])ression — which, it must be confessed, few can resist — has worn off. 
The feats of arms of the most accomplished free lance are verj' rarely 
rewarded with more than a temporary renown. 

A collection of liters, originally published by M. Prevost-Paradol, 
in the Courier du Dimanclie}^ will be found not only interesting in 
itself, as containing refined examples of ironical treatment, but also 
gives a clear insight into the difficulties which beset the liberal party 
in their effort to bring the action of the Government under aii}^ form 
of criticism which would not be immediately suppressed. These letters 
are models of style, and those which arc thrown into the form of dia- 
logues are among the best imitations of the Lettres Provinciates which 
have af)peared for many years. 

In his preface to a collection of papers contributed to Macmillan'* s 
Magazine}^ Mr. Trevelyan hopes that some pardon will be exttMided 
to his performance on account of the excitement and emotion under 
which he received the greater part of his impressions, and acknow- 
ledges that he is ashamed of much that they contain. There is very 
little to be ashamed of. In the latter half of these letters he recoils 
with considerable violence from those feelings which a contact with 
the native character liardly ever fails to arouse in the mind of an 
educated European. He was cured of his contempt for the slavish 
vices of the Hindoos by the violence of those who have gone beyond 
him in the .same direction, and with a feeling of repentance, opposes 
the maxim of India for the Indians to those who speak of the latter 
only as Niggers. TRe whole of the non-descriptive part of his book 
is written under a reaction of feeling, which, however praiseworthy in 
itself, hardly preserves him from “falling on the other side.” We 
can no more pretend to govern India for the Indians, than totally 
forget their interests in an exclusive consideration of the Europeans 
who are* equally British subjects. That tho Hindoos have been op- 
pressfid in times past is no reason why they should be exclusively 
considered in every p»oject for the improvement of their country. The 
difficulty of reconciling the interests of the two races must be re- 
solutely faced and overcome ; and perhaps it may be a necessary stage 
of progress towards such a result, that the doctrine of India for the 
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Indians phould play its part, and a cei^tainly amiable one, in puttings 

down the tendency to cut through all questions on the d d 

Nigger principle. In our opinion the best of these letters are those 
which restrict themselves to descriptions of Angjo-lndian society, and 
to such pictures of oriental scenery as are. contained in the account of 
a tiger-hunt in Nepaul. The author is very observant, and has a 
high flow of natural spirits, which, however, betray themselves in a 
somewhat jerky fashion, in this partaking greatly of the tone of 
Indian society, which seems to move on under the influence of two 
kinds of stimulant — pegs for the body and puns for the mjnd. 

Mr. Trevelyan seems to suppose that public opinion at home is as 
unenlightened on Indian affairs as he confesses himself to have been 
on his arnval at Calcutta. There is very little that is absolutely new 
in his volume, unless it be the picture he draws bf the smouldering 
feelings of revenge on the one side, and hatred on the other, which 
we cannot but think is somewhat overcharged by his natural exaspera- 
tion at some unfortunate instances of overbearing brutality which ho 
himself witnessed. He is, however, so lively, graphic, and amusing, 
that he will probably convey to many who would not have been at 
the trouble of seeking it in less attractive directions, a fair picture of 
Indian life and manners. His short cuts to universal improvements 
are at the worst but a “ feather in the cap of youth.” 

A much more practical and satisfactory book on India will be found 
in Col. Greenaway’s very complete review of the chances of success 
which may be looked for by an European settler in the Southern pro- 
vinces.^*-^ This volume is full of sensible and moderate criticism on the 
character of Anglo-Indians on the one side, and on that of the natives 
on the other. Every kind of crop is treated of, and with an evidently 
intimate knowledge of the subject that attracts the fullest confidence 
to the statements of the author. The necessity of artificial irrigation 
for the wet crops is shown to be a difficulty that can in most situa- 
tions be contended with at an expense much smaller than is usually 
supposed. The best plans for the construction of tanks are given, 
and full directions for adapting them to all those accidental circum- 
stances which determine the area from which thejy are to be fed. 

It seems to be clearly made out that anyone with about 1000/., 
and the commonest prudence, may, by farming in the high lands 
of Mysore, ensure a very handsome profit, in a climate that for a 
great part of the year is perfectly healthy to Europeans who do not give 
way to those temptations which so often interfere with the health and 
comfort of Anglo-Indians, but which are in no way connected with 
their pqn.uits as Indian farmers. , 

In 1860 Mrs. Smythe accompanied her husband, who was appointed 
by the Duke of Newcastle to inquire into the advisability of accepting 
an offer of the sovereignty of the Fiji Islands which h^ been made 
by some of the chiefs through the mediation of the English consul, 
Mr. Pritchard, a son of the Bev. George Pritchard of Tahitian fame. 


^ ** Fanning in India.’* By Lieut. -Col. Oreenavayi^of the Madras Staff Coips. 
London : Smifli, Elder, and Co. 1864. 
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The cljief^point^ to be investigated were the capabilities of the islands 
for the growth of cotton, and their fitness as a coaling station between 
Australia and the Isthmus of PiUiama. The report brought home by 
Col. Srnythe was not only unfavourable on both these points, but 
threw great doubt upon the authority of those who had made the 
offer to cede the islands to the Queen. Under these circumstances it 
was very judiciously resolved to decline a responsibility that brought 
with it no increased powers of usefulness to the natives, nor advantage 
to the empire at large. All the papers connected with the progress of 
this inquiry are given by Col. Srnythe in his wife’s volume,^® and are 
thus more generally accessible than when buried in the Blue Book of 
1862. The bulk of the volume consists of letters written by Mrs. 
Srnythe to her frietids at home, giving her impressions of the strange 
scenes she visited. They are very pleasantly written, and without any 
pretence of intimate knowledge of the origin, religion, or government 
of the natives, give many particulars of their existing condition that 
are interesting, and, up to a certain point, instructive. Her chief hosts 
were the various missionaries she met with in the islands her vessel 
touched at, and a large part of her space is devoted to accounts of the 
progress made among the natives. The following is a good story of 
a temptation too strong for Fijian Christian principle : — 

“There is often a good deal of simplicity and apparent inconsistency in the 
conduct of the local preachers and teachers, due no doubt in a great rneasnre 
to a yet imperfect acquaintance with their new religion. At Lakcmba a 

lawlck white man, an American named Q , had shot and carried off a 

pig belonging to a native. The people being Christians, instead of retaliating, 
asked their native teacher Obadiah to go and remonstrate with Q. Obadiah 

put on his black coat and w^ent to Q ’s house, and with much earnestness 

pointed out to him the great wrong aud injustice he had been guilty of ; and 
concluded by saying, * J ust make the case your own ; suppose a Eijian had killed 

and carried off a pig of yours, what your feelings be ?* Q , who had listened 

with the most respectful attention to Obadiah’s exhortation, replied that he 
felt very grateful to him for so kindly coming to speak in the manner he had 
done, and that he now saw his conduct in quite a new light ; but (he added, 
after a pause) the pig is now dead, and we cannot bring it to life again — shall 
we throw it out and let it go to waste, or, as it is just baked and you have 
not breakfasted, shall we now sit down, and you will ask a blessing ? (putting 

on a serious face). Obadiah, taken by surprise by Q ’s penitence, aud 

the compliment paid to his own clerical functions, and swayed, perhaps, a little 
by the irresistible love of the Eijians for roast pork, bowed his head, and 
reverentially said a long grace, after which the two set heartily to work on the 
pig. When he had eaten as much as he could, Obadiah went off complacently 
to r^ort to his Missionary the sucoess of his labours as a, reprover of evil, and 

^ras as much amazed confounded when Mr. exclaimed, * What ! and so 

you have shared the stolen pig P 

There is also a very good account of the efforts made by Bishop Pat- 
tison to introduceChristianity among the inhabitants of the Loyalty and 
New Hebrides Islands. The climate of these groups is so unhealthy, and 


“Ten Months in the Fiji Islands.*' By Mrs. Srnythe ; with an Introduction 
mxd Appendix by Colonel W. J, Srnythe, B.A., late H.M. Commissioner to ihji. 
London : J. H. and J. Parker. 18d4« • 
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the natives are so wild and savage, that it has been thought best to visit 
them every year, and to persuade some young islander to return with the 
mission to New Zealand, where, after* a short period of instruction he 
is, if he turns out well, in a few years qualified to return to his fellow- 
countrymen with such seeds of civilization and religious conviction as 
have found a resting-place in his mind. There is much that is reason- 
able in this plan, and the more so that all hopes of conversion by crowds 
are advisedly relinquished. The genuine results of careful training are 
thus left to bring forth their fruit in a natural manner. The volume 
has the advantage of many very good maps, which are but. too often 
forgotten in books of this kind, and of several pretty drawings by Mrs. 
Smythe of the aspects of the islands from the sea. 

In Mr. Eastwick’s Journal of a Three Years* Residence in Persia*'* 
will be found a fair picture of the chance-medley and momentary ex- 
pedients which in the East form the principles of government. The 
helpless manner in which the Shah contends with the Russians on the 
Caspian, with the Turkomans on his eastern, and the Afghans on his 
southern frontier, is of most ominous promise, and stands in glaring 
contrast with the importance of the country in ancient times, and with 
the part it may still one day play when we come in contact with the 
Russians on its plains. During the three years of his stay in tlie 
country, Mr. Eastwiek was very actively employed making a tour to 
the southern shores of the Caspian, for a purpose he studiously avoids 
directly acknowledging, but yet indicates with tolerable clearness to 
have had for its object a report on the progress of the Russians in 
that direction ; and again, on the advance of Dost Mahomed, he tra- 
versed the whole country in an opposite direction, while secretary of 
legation, that he might in some sort, by persuasion if possible, avert 
the conquest of Herat by the Afghans. . On his return from this mis- 
sion, for success in which his instructions gave him insuflicient powers, 
he became for a short time Charg6 d’Alfaires at Tehran, where he 
successfully carried out the negotiations for the telegraph by the Per- 
sian Gulf, and brought to a conclusion the long outstanding quarrel 
with the Persian Government on the question of the amount of com- 
pensation to be awarded to Mecr Ali Naki Khan, whoso house had 
been sacked by the populace during our last war with Persia, on ac- 
count of his English leanings. After a very short tenure of his office, 
Mr. Eastwiek was recalled to England, but is diplomatically myste- 
rious on the reasons which led the Home Governiaent to take that 
step, yet not so much so as to conceal his feeling that he has been 
unfairly treated. His volumes consist chiefly of the journals he kept 
on his fre(]Uent travels through the country ; they are thus somev^hat 
too full of his state of health at particular dates, but at the same time 
display his very complete knowledge of the inhabitants and their pos- 
sible resources. Although he entertains a high opinion of the Persian 
character, be allows us to form but a poor one of the prospects of their 

**JoaTiialof a Diplomate’a Thr^ Years' Residence in Persia.” By £. B. 
Eastwiek, F.R.S., F.S.A., late H.M.’s Chargd d* Affaires at the Court of TehranJi 
liondoa : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1S04. 
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country. It suffers to the full all the evils of oriental absolutism, and 
these are not evils susceptible of an easy cure. Many of his anecdotes 
of the various embassies are hi^fhly amusing, and are always prudently 
veiled under feigned names. The whole book is written with great 
verve and ability, and gives us, at almost every page, reason to regret 
that the author’s position precluded him from a more outspoken 
narrative. 

“ Availing himself,” as he says, “ of the possession of the necessary 
elements in carrying out travelling schemes — leisure and money enough 
for the particular purpose” — Mr. Cooke started on a journey due East, 
and on his return seems to have thought that the elements alluded to 
were all that were necessary for the construction of a history of his 
IraveFs.^® In a rambling preface he is very angry that some astrolo- 
gical speculations of his have not met with that degree of attention 
he considers them to deserve ; and however little this may have to do 
witli the book that is to follow, those who read prefaces arc at least 
led to hope that at any rate they may find something new in its pages 
on tlic subject of Egyptian magic, and that, however small the author’s 
manifest (lualifications for an account of Egypt, Palestine, and Turkey, 
something distinctive may yet drop from one whose crotchet is a de- 
fiant belief in Mr. Morison’s crystal sphere. But they will be disap- 
])ointed: nothing is added to the accounts given by Lord Nugent and 
Mr. Lane, while the general narrative is little better than a bare epi- 
tome of ordinary guide-books, interspersed with such interesting infor- 
mation as this : — “ 1 loft Naples early with Mr. G. — Dark morning ; 
the cabs are convenient hero, and the drivers are civil, I took a 
ticket for Home.’* Or the following, which concludes with a truly 
original and important remark ; — “ Dresden consists of two towns, the 
old and the new, divided by the river Elbe. The public collections 
are always opcTi upon payment of a fee ; and a dollar a day, as at 
Vienna, is sufficient for that necessary nuisance, a guide, although a 
Ulile German mag obviate the neccssitg^ as Italia/n will in Italg^ 
The author starts with the anticipation that perhaps it will be said of 
his book by ill-natured critics, “ We knew it all before, and better 
related.” How he bamc to so judicious a conclusion we can hardly 
guess, unless he saw it in the crystal sphere ; but then one must sup- 
pose he would have refrained from such an expenditure of his “ money 
and leisure.” 

Another book en the same countries by the Eev. S. Smith,^® is 
the result of a tour in the winter of 1862-3, and is addressed in the 
form of sermons to his congregation by the author. Nothing is more 
natural than that ha should be desirous of conveying to his parishioners 
the impressions he derived from the scenery of that country in which 
so many of the events he had to speak of before them took place. 
For such a purpose his addresses seem excellently adapted, but we 

A Journey due East.” By Ghr. Cooke, author of ** Astrology in a 
Nutshell.” London : Hall, Smart, and AUen. 1864. 

IS *<What I saw in Syria, Palestine, ^d Greece.” A Narrative from the 
Pulpit, by S. Smith, M.A., Yioar of Lois 'Weedon aud Bund Dean. London; 
Longmans and Oo. 1864. 
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cannot sympathize with the feeling of satisfaction which prompts him 
to recount the saying of an oH woman in his flock, who, on hearing 
that the folks at the parsonage hftd really been at Nazareth and 
Jerusalem, remarked, « Why, then, I suppose it is all true.” 

This kind of faith is hardly edifying, and the remark itself by no 
means so logical as that of an old Sussex woman who, much shocked 
by the history of the Passion, applied, after service, for further par- 
ticulars to the clergyman who had touched her feelings by his descrip- 
tion. But on hearing that the events in question look place a great, 
way off and a long time ago, consoled herself with the remark, “ Then 
let us hope that perhaps they are not true.” This kind of argument 
IS not confined to peasants, for many whose education ought to have 
preserved them from such confusion, accept as evidences -of the truth 
of Christianity, coincidences between the existing manners and cus- 
toms of Syria and those which are described in the Book which con- 
tains also the foundation of their religion. 

“ Our Garrisons in the West ” ig a very clever, entertaining, and 
instructive account of our North American Colony. The author holds 
the opinions which are natural to his position on the various questions 
connected with Canadian politics, and they become one who, for a con- 
siderable period of his six years* stay in the colony, was in daily expecta- 
tion of active service in its defence. As is usual with those who enter- 
tain his views, he is clearer upon the '‘beauties and capabilities of the 
country, than upon the peculiar advantages which are derived by the 
Mother-country from its possession. On this point we do not wish 
to enter upon an argument that our space forbids, and the less so that 
we are ihuch more attracted by the merits of his volume than annoyed 
by his politics. He has a very original vein of humour, which, like 
all genuine pleasantry, is full of suggestiveness ; and the account he 
gives, in this tone, of the effects produced by the loneliness of a 
solitary outpost on the temper and discipline of those who are 
confined to it, strikes us as being as good of its kind as can anywhere 
be met with. Halifax and St. John’s receive most of his attention, 
but he was enabled to go over the greater part of the frontier which 
would be most exposed to attack in the event of a ww with America, 
and is of opinion that it would be more easily defended than is com- 
monly supposed. The book is very well written, and sins only by 
an occasional tone of romantic and somewhat sentimental expatiation. 

An eleventh edition of any book needs little special praise; Mr. 
Youatt’s “ Complete Grazier”^® is such a compendium of all that can 
be taught by a book on cattle-breeding and the general management of 
stock, that*a periodical revision, comprising notices of new implements 
and machines, is all that is requisite to enable it to keep its place in 
every farmhouse bookcase. This service has just been rendered to it 
by Mr, Bum, with a completeness that leaves nothing to be desired. 

Gamsong in the West; or, Sketches of British North America.” 

M.A., Lieutenant Boyal Artillery. London : Chapman and 

Hall. 1804. 

w “ The Complete Grazier.” By W. Youatt, V.S. Eleventh Edition, by 
E. 8. Burn. London : Lockwood and Co. 1804. 
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It now not only treats of stock of every kind, but also, gives the last 
results of experiment on the connected subjects of the management of 
grass-land, of grain and root-crops, and of the relative value of all 
kinds of manure, with a fulness that leaves nothing to he desired. 

It has long been a custom among the English and American Con- 
gregationalists to keep up the memory of their common ancestry by 
reciprocal missions. The custom is no doubt a good one, hut the pub- 
lished accounts of these missions are about the most wearying books 
that it is possible to read. The exaggerated importance which they 
attach to the reception met with in every small township visited by 
those entrusted with these greetings, and the constant repetition of 
the addresses and replies which form their staple matter, is so utterly 
witliout interest to any Jout the delegating bodies, that we question 
much if such literature ever spreads beyond the circle of the religious 
denomination to which it is primarily addressed. Last year, invited 
by a largo body of Protestant clergymen in France, the Congregational 
Union ot England dispatched such a mission to sympathize with their 
co-religionists in America, and to stir up their zeal in the cause of 
negro emancipation. An account of this mission has been published 
by Ur. Massie,^^ one of its members, and is fully characterized by the 
usual features of such reports ; but it is also marked by such intelli- 
gence of the true issues at stake in the present conflict in America, 
and by such thorough study of the state of parties there, that it 
deserves the attention of a much wider public than is usuallj’’ attracted 
by books of the kind. It is the best account we have seen of the con- 
dition of public opinion in America, and, what is still more valuable, it 
rtdlects the views of the more educated classes. It may perhaps be 
objected that the author necessarily fell into the hands of the Repub- 
lican party, and was forwarded from one to another of their partisans, 
and thus allowed to see only through their eyes ; but this objection 
will not maintain itself after a full attention to his statements, nor is it 
at all supported by any of those partisan excesses, either of tone or state- 
ment, which would otherwise, in such a case, be sure to betray their 
origin. The evidence which he brings forward of the growth of 
American opinion oh the subject in which he was most interested is 
overwhelming and of the most satisfactory kind. Another point in 
which we do not think he exaggerates the usefulness of his mission 
is the effect produced by bis personal addresses in all the chief 
towns of the Uniem, in showing his audiences that there is a large 
party in Englapd who do not share in the distorted views of the 
mos£ influential of the daily, papers, and of many of the weekly ones. 
This is a service that many who now scorn it may before lone be grate- 
ful for. 

We cannot too strongly recommend Dr. Massie*s book to many who 
y;ould not otherwise expect to find in a mission-journal the ^ood sense, 
intelli^nce, and accurate political information for which it is re- 
markable. 

^ '^Anti-Slavery Mission to Amerioa.” *By James W. Massie^ D.D, LL.D. 
London : John Snow. 1864. 
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With a great apparatus of scientific terminology, but without a 
vestige of scientific method, Mrs. Farnham lays the axe to the root of 
all discussions on the duties and rights of women, by claiming for them 
an absolute and innate superiority to men.*® Starting with the assump- 
tion that there is such a thing as an intuitive perception of truth, she 
has a vantage ground, and a truly feminine one, from which she can 
assert that the conclusions at which she arrives are spiritually dis- 
cerned in the first place, and that it is the office of science to follow 
after and demonstrate the previsions of a finer sense. This demonstra- 
tion she does not shrink from attempting, and when a cold and scientific 
treatment fails to support her views, she is in no want of emotional 
grounds for anything she may wish to establish. Her book is clever, 
and entirely feminine in the best sense of the word, whatever may be 
thought of her incursions into the regions of structural anatomy. Her 
last conclusion, like Goethe’s, is das Eivig weibliche zieht uns hinan. 
We think this is the first time it has been seriously maintained that 
the highest development of mankind is the exclusive property of the 
fairer half of it. In the language of lovers, this has often been asserted, 
but usually the lover has been associated with the lunatic and the 
poet, or it has been said that his language was more applicable to the 
ideal in his imagination than to the object to which he directly applied 
it. There is, however, one good feature in this book, which, indeed, 
is its animating spirit. Whatever any lover has at any time imagined 
his mistress to be, that Mrs. Farnham absolutely declares it to be the 
duty of every woman to become. It is impossible to quarrel with 
any doctrine that would lead to such a result ; and we heartily wish 
there were a speedy chance of a generation of women who would display 
all that Mrs. P'arnham declares to be the distinctive features of that 
highest form of humanity which it is. reserved^ for her sex to yiake 
dominant in that period which she anticipates will commence about 
1870, whence will date a new Hegira, to be called the Era of Woman. 

Messrs. Blackwood have published a work of enormous labour and 
equal utility, in their “ Index Geographicus.” To be able at any 
moment to ascertain the latitude and longitude of any place, in a list 
of more than 120,000, is a convenience that few would willingly forego ; 
nor does the convenience end here, for the district and country are 
also given, while for those who possess Keith Johnston’s Royal 
Atlas, the map in which the place sought for is laid down, is also in- 
dicated. The usefulness of such a volume speaks «for itself ; it only 
need be said that it is beautifully printed, and is of the most** conve- 
nient size for a book of reference. c 

a I 

•‘Woman aud her Era.** By Mrs. E. W. Farnham. New York; A. J. 
Davis and Co. 1864. 

^ “lndei( Geographicus.** Edinbuigb * W» Blackwood and Sons. 1864, 
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T he first place in our scientific retrospect for the past quarter 
must be given to a little pamphlet by Mr. Herbert Spencer, on 
“ The Classification of the Sciences.*’* In a former essay Mr. Spencer 
dissented from the mode of classification of the sciences proposed by 
M. Comte, but without indicating his own views as to the principles 
on which such a classification should repose : tliis omission is supplied 
in the present work. According to M. Comte, each science has its 
abstract and its concrete portion. Mr. Spencer holds an opposite 
opinipn, regarding the sciences as abstract or concrete, but admitting 
a third and intermediate series, to which he gives the name of “ Ab- 
stract-concrete.” The elements of his proposed classification are as 
follows : — r. Abstract Science treats of the forms in which phenomena 
are known to us, and includes Logic and Mathematics ; 2. Abstract- 
concrete Science treats of tlie phenomena themselves in their elements, 
and includi‘s Mechanics, Physics, and Chemistry ; 3. Concrete Science 
treats of the phenomena in their totalities, and includes Astronomy, 
Geology, Biology, Psychology, Sociology, and the allied sciences. 
Appended to the pamphlet are some “Reasons for dissenting from the 
Philosophy of M. Comte,” called forth by a review of the author’s 
work entitled “First Principles,” written by M. Laugel, in the 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes,” In this essay M. Laugel describes Mr. 
Spencer as being to a certain extent a follower of M. Comte ; ]\Ir. 
Spencer contends that, far from this, he agrees with the great French 
philosopher only in those views whicli are common to his philosophy 
and tliat.of most other thinkers, whilst he dissents from those opinions 
which are fundamenibally characteristic of Comte’s Positivism. 

In his “ Outlines of the System of the Universe,”*^ Dr. Christian 
Wiener aims, not unsuccessfully, at the production of a popular view, 
not of the constitution of the universe in its details, but of the laws 
and forces by which its phenomena are governed. Starting from a 
description of the general properties of matter, he proceeds through a 
discussion of the physical and chemical forces in their general applica- 
tion, to the consideration of the special modifications of force exhibited 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, preparatory to the investiga- 
tion in his second book of the phenomena of the human intellect, which 
he treats from a* purely materialistic point of view, re^rdiug intel- 
lectual manifestations as functions of matter, and, in fact, as the equi- 
valents of physical force. The actions of mind aro analysed by the 
^author from a phrenological standpoint, which he regard^as the only 
sound basis upon which a theory of the intellect can be founded; 
psychology, according to him, being so uncertain that almost everyone 


1 « The ClaBsifioation of the Sciences : to which are added Beasons for Dissent- 
ing from the Philosophy of M. Comte.” By Herbert Spencer. London : Williams 
and Norgate. 8vo. 1864. 

* ''Die GrundzUge der Weltordnung.'* Von Dr. Christian Wiener. 8vo. 
Leipzig und Heidelb^ : C. F. Winter. 1863« ^ 
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has different ideas about it. Prom these [general considerations ho 
advances to an examination, in a strictly utilitarian spirit,, of the 
mental activities and their results end applications in the complex 
plienomena of human existence, devoting considerable space to the 
consideration of the nature of the Beautiful and to the natural laws of 
morals. 

A curious parallel and contrast to the work just noticed is furnished 
by the treatise “ De Naturis Eerum of Alexander Neckain, or 
Alexander of St. Alban’s, the foster-brother of Eichard Coeur-de-Lion, 
which has been lately published under the auspices of the JM aster of 
the Eolls. The “ nature of things” doubtless presented a confused 
aspect to a scholar and philosopher of the twelfth century ; and it is a 
confused picture that this one, although a distinguished man in his 
day, has handed down to us as his view of cosmical phenomena. In his 
earlier chapters he describes the creation of the angels, of light, of the 
firmament, and of the celestial bodies, in accordance with the so-called 
Mosaic narrative — a course which affords him a line field for the dis- 
play of that verbal and grammatical criticism which appears to have been 
at once his strength and his weakness. The universe, according to 
Neckam, consists of the four elements ; and in his simple system of 
nature, all natural productions are supposed to belong more especially 
to one or other of the elements, and are treated of accordingly, — birds 
under the head of Air ; fishes, under that of Water ; mammals, reptiles, 
plants, and minerals under that of Earth. His descriptions arc to a great 
extent derived from the writings of the ancients, and amongst these 
Solinus and Cassiodorus appear to have been his great authorities next 
to Aristotle and Pliny. Many of his statements of course border 
closely on the fabulous ; and his views on matters which have been 
rendered quite clear by the light of modern science arc most absurd ; 
but he has interspersed his borrowed materials with a great number of 
anecdotes which show that considerable interest was taken in the 
habits of animals even in the semi-barbarous age of the first Eichard. 
Many of these anecdotes, moreover, will be interesting to the anti- 
quaiy from the curious illustrations they afford of the manners of 
the period. Among the most interesting chapters of the book in this 
respect are those relating to man, in which the author is led into 
various moral reflections, founded partly upon the doctrine of the Fall, 
and partly upon the state of society in his time. His references to 
subjects connected with morals and religion are not, however, confined 
to this, which would seem to be their legitimate place, but throughout 
all the chapters of his work, wherever he finds an opportunity^ he 
tacks on acnoral to his descriptions of natural objects, often, indeed, 
going out of his way lor this purpose, or describing only particular 
qualities or supposed peculiarities of the objects, in order to furnish a 
text for his, homily. Besides the treatise “De Naturis Eerum,’* the 

’ “ Alexandri Neckam, de Naturis Rerum, Libri duo with the poem of the 
same author, ‘ De Laudibus Divina Sapienfia.’ ” Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.8.A., Ac. Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury, under the dir^otion of the Master of the Bolls. 8vo« 
London : Longmans. 1868. 
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volume contains a long Latin poem, “ De Laudibus Divinje Sapientiro,*’ 
which, a9 stated by the editor, Mr. Thomas Wright, is to be regarded 
as a metrical paraj)hrase of the pwse treatise, with considerable addi- 
tions to certain sections. 

Within the last year or two a new science, or rather perhaps a new 
department of Natural History, has been recognised among ns, which, 
under the denomination of “ Anthropology,** promises to occupy a pro- 
minent place for the future. The subjects embraced by it are those which 
have been heretofore generally regarded as belonging to Ethnology, 
using that term in its widest and most clastic sense ; but Ethnology, 
or the “Science of Races,’* as pointed out by Dr. Hunt in his Ad- 
dresses, ^ can only include one portion of the great science of Man, which 
has foil* its task the solution of far higher problems than the mere dis- 
crimination and description of the different races of Mankind, or even 
their classification under certain more or less comprehensive groups. 
Anthropology, which Dr. Hunt defines as “ the Science of the whole 
nature of Man,” has to deal with such problems as that of the rela- 
tion of Man to Animals, tluit of the mode of origin of Mankind, and 
of the specific unity or diversity of the various types of Men — investi- 
gations which call for the greatest liberality of opinion in order to 
their due discussion, and require the aid of nearly all the collateral 
sciences to bring them to a successful issue. The anthropologist must 
have recourse to careful anatomical and physiological researches in 
determining the physical agreements and discrepancies existing be- 
tween man and his nearest animal relatives, and between the different 
races of mankind, wliilst historical and arcliaeological studies are of 
the highest importance in connexion with the latter branch of his sub- 
ject, and a further light may often bo derived from the investigation 
of the psychological attributes of the diverse peoples, especially as be- 
trayed in their language. In the inquiry into the origin of mankind, 
the student will have brought prominently before him the whole ques- 
tion of the nature and origin of species ; for it is evident that those 
who adopt the Darwinian or any other theory of the evolution of 
species from pre-existing forms, must take a very different view of the 
origin of Man from fliat entertained by those who maintain the theory 
of independent specific creations. In the investigation of this problem 
and of that of the unity or plurality of species of Man, no progress 
can indeed be made without a thorough acquaintance with the science 
of Zoology taken in its highest sense. Even the interesting question 
of the antiquity of Man can only be settled by the aid of Palaeontology 
andileology. Thus we get some half dozen primary sciences, all bear- 
kig more or less upon the History of Man, and each furnishsng its own 
peculiar stand-point for the contemplation of the common object. To 
bring together all these scattered lines of investigation, to provide a 
means of making public the results of individual research ixv the various 

* “Introductory Address on the Study of Anthropology,” delivered before the 
Anthropological Society of London, February 24th, 1868, by James Hunt, Ph.D., 

F.S.A., F.B.S., Ac. ; and Anniversaiy Address, delivered before 4ihe Anthropo- 
logical Society, January 5th, 1864, by James Hunt, Ph.D. Ac.” 8vo. London : 
Trttbner and Co. 1863 and 1864. , 
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branches of the Science of Man, and to furnish a free stage for the dis- 
cussion of those difficult and often unorthodox questions \vhi(jh must 
be settled before Anthropology cap claim to take its rank on a level 
with the kindred sciences, Anthropological Societies have been esta- 
blished both in London and Paris ; and from Dr. Hunt’s Addresses, as 
also from the known doings of these societies, we may see that they 
promise to foster the study of a very important department of science. 
Besides publishing a journal, which already contains many interesting 
and valuable essays, the London Society is devoting its resources to the 
translation of important foreign works, two of which will qomo under 
our notice in the present article. 

The public debut of the infant Anthropological Society, so far as it 
can be regarded as implicated in the proceedings of its president, was 
rather an unfortunate one, for Hr. Hunt’s paper “On the Negro’s 
Place in Nature,”* read before Section E of the British Association at 
Newcastle, was greeted with a perfect storm of disapprobation. In 
this essay, now published in a separate form, the author, after passing 
in review the physical and psychical characteristics of the negro, came 
to the conclusion that the negro belongs to a species of the genus homo 
distinct from, and inferior in many respects to the white man — an 
opinion in which he is supported more or less by the arguments of 
Huxley, Pruner-Bey, Vogt, and Broca. It was probably less the 
matter than the manner of Hr. Hunt’s communication that aroused 
the indignation of orthodox and philanthropic listeners at Newcastle ; 
for the tone of some parts of his memoir strikes us as harsh and un- 
pleasing, and his depreciation of the negro and mulatto is so unconi- 
promising as to produce an impression of partisanship. It is to this 
tone, which was doubtless unintentional on the ])art of the author, 
that he and his supporter, Mr. Carter Blake, must have been indebted 
for the charge so charitably brought against them of being the agents 
of the Southern American planters, hired to knock the ground from 
under ythe feet of the abolitionists ; and the odium thus incurred speedily 
extended itself to the Society of which these gentlemen were officers, 
which was regarded by some people as established for the support and 
propagation of the most detestable and unphilantHropic heresies. 

That the charge just referred to with regard to the Anthropological 
Society is without foundation may be readily seen from its proceedings, 
in which the most various opinions have received a fair discussion, and 
also from the nature of the two translated works «already published 
under its auspices, which take diametrically opposite sides* One 
of these, the “ Introduction to Anthropology” of Professor Waitz,® 
forming tke first volume of his “ Anthropologic der Naturvblker,’’ 
although containing a most candid discussion of the facts, and in many 
cases indicating very fairly the defects of the evidence, is written with 
a strong bi^ in favour of the unity of the human species, which is the 

» “On the Negro’s Place in Nature.” By James Hunt, PhJ)., &o. 8vo. 
London : iWbner and Co. 1863. ^ , 

« “Introduction to Anthropology.” By Theodor Waite, Edited, with nume- 
roQS Additions by the Author, by J. E. OoMingwood, P.B.6., F.G.S., F.A.Si. 
8?o. London: Longmans^ 1863^ 
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conclusion drawn by the author from his review of the arguments addu- 
cible on both sides of the question. In this volume, which contains a 
ireneral discussion of the principlijs of Anthropological Science, the 
author commences by defining the science, and shows that in the inves- 
tigation of its most important problems, such as the determination of the 
specific unity or diversity of mankind, the mode of origin and original 
state of man, and his general relations to the rest of animated nature, 
thtJ consideration of his merely physical characters can never lead to 
trustworthy results, and that for this purpose we must lay sometimes 
an equal stress upon arguments derived from psychical characteristics. 
In purely ethnological questions also, the psychical element is of great 
importance, and the author accordingly divides this volume, which is 
design'fed as a general introduction to his great work, into two parts — 
the one discussing the nature of the physical, and the other that of the 
j)sycluciil constitution of mankind. In the former part, the first place 
is necessarily given to the nature of species, a subject which the author 
discusses at length, dwelling chiefly upon the question of the fecundity 
of hybrids, llis conclusion is, “ that in every question of unity or dif- 
ference of species, we are referred entirely to the study of the individual 
])henoraena themselves;” so that the problem of the unity or diversity 
of the human species can only be settled “ when the results of long- 
uontinued irilliiences of all possible external conditions in which man is 
able to live are as fully and clearly ascertained as the results of all 
possible crossings of various human types after a long series of gene- 
rations.” The partial information which we possess as to the effects 
of various influences, such as climate, food, and mental culture, with 
the known tendency to hereditary transmission in producing variation 
in man, leads the autlior to the opinion that the physical type possessed 
by the respective races is by no means entirely permanent, although 
the amount of change which may be produced in it by the influences 
above mentioned is not ascertained. Passing to the anatomical and 
physiological differences which distinguish the races of man, the author 
admits that the former, although not sufficiently numerous or im- 
portant to justify us in regarding the Negro, for example, as specifically 
distinct from the Eliropean, are yet so great as to leave it doubtful 
whether they could have been produced by gradual changes in the 
physic^al nature of a single human species ; the physiological evidence, 
on the contrary, including that derived from the prolificacy or other- 
wise of crosses between the races, appears to him to be favourable to the 
notion of specific unity. In a subsequent section, after discussing the 
recorded effects of the intermixture of races, and reviewing the various 
theories which have, been propounded as to the unity or diversity of 
the species of man, Professor Waitz argues that if we assume certain 
principal types of mankind to be specifically distinct, we must admit, 
with regard to the peoples belonging to those types, either a great 
amount of mutability of the type through external and internal 
influences, or a great intermixture of species. Regarding mankind as 
forming a single species, Professor Waitz ascribes great influence to 
intermixture in producing changes ofdiype, in which, it seems to us, he 
is inclined to go a little too far, as wq have no positive evidence of the 
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persistence of a hybrid race without renewed intermixture of its original 
elements. Our author sums up the results of his investigation into 
this branch of his subject as follows: — “The known facts ^ not only 
permit the assumption of the unity of the human species, but this view 
presents less difficulties than the opposite theory of specific differences. 
.... But as the principal arguments in favour of unity of species rest 
upon the mutability of the human organism by external and internal 
influences the limits of which are unknown to us; and as, in the 
absence of any exact information as to the length of time they were 
in action, we cannot decide whether the power of these influences was 
sufficient to produce the existing differences, the question of unity of 
species remains an open one.’* An open question it will probably 
remain for some time, although the essay by M. Broca, to be next 
noticed, has certainly done something towards its settlement. So 
much of our space has been devoted to the discussion of the sections of 
Professor Waitz’s book bearing more or less upon the question of the 
unity of the human species, the settlement of which is certainly at 
present the primary problem of anthropology, that we must pass over 
the remaining sections in a few words ; they consist, in the Physical 
division, of an excellent analysis of the anatomical, linguistic, and his- 
torical elements for the establishment of a classification of mankind, 
independently of all questions as to unity or diversity of origin ; and in 
the Psychological division, of an equally thorough-going and thoughtful 
investigation of the mental characteristics of man, and of the intel- 
lectual differences of various races. The primary characteristics of man, 
as distinguished from the brute, consist in the perfectibility of the 
former, in the power of forming a grammatical language, and in the 
existence of certain religious notions even in the lowest races ; but the 
vast diversity of manifestation of these characteristics among diflerent 
peoples, indicated by Professor Waitz, will furnish hereafter important 
elements in the working out of anthropological problems. 

Dr. Broca’s pamphlet on Human Hybridity,^ of which a translation 
has likewise been published by the Anthropological Society, deals only 
with a small section of the vast subject treated of in the volume of 
Professor Waitz, but it furnishes a most masterly analysis of the 
evidence extant upon the important question to the discussion of 
which it is devoted, and founds thereon an argument which seems to 
point towards a definite solution of the problem of the unity or 
plurality of human species. The general tendency of this argument 
may be briefly indicated as follows. Up to a very recent period it has 
been generally believed that . only animals of the same species^ were 
capable oC, producing a prolific progeny, and a ^strong argument ip 
favour of the specific unity of man has been always founded upon thb 
notion. Becently, however, the foundation of this argument l^s been 
gradually sapped, and zoologists are now convinced that in many cases 
the crossing of two perfectly distinct species may furnish a race of 


^ *^On the Phenomena of Hybrid!^ in the Genns Homo.** By Dr, Paul 
Broca. Edited by C. Carter Blake, F.dS., F.A.S.L. 8vo, London : Long* 
mam. 1864. 
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prolific hybrids. But the degree of fertility of these crossings varies 
greatly in different species, for while some are perfectly fertile 
\eugeneBic)y the progeny of others will rarely breed excei)t with a 
mate belonging to one of the original species {jparagenesic)^ whilst in 
other cases the hybrids produced are wholly infertile among them- 
selves, and scarcely fertile with either of the parent species (dgsgenesic), 
or wholly infertile {ggenesic). The question discussed by Dr. Broca 
is whether all intcrcrossings of human races be truly eiigenesic, as 
commonly asserted ; and he shows that while in the case of nearly- 
allied peoples, such as Celts and Germans, there may be little doubt 
that their intermixtures are perfectly eugenesic, the accessible evi- 
dence with regard to other well known crosses, such as (he Mulattoes 
dcscefided from Europeans and Negroes in America, imperfect as it 
necessarily is, tends strongly in the opposite direction. It is clear, 
however, that no positive results in such a matter could be attaine(i 
except by the complete isolation, for several generations, of a com- 
munity of Mulattoes ; but the general result of Dr. Broca’s investi- 
gation leads us to the conclusion that the hybrids produced between 
the Negro and the European are paragcnesic. The results of the in- 
tercourse between the European colonists and the natives of Australia 
and Tasmania are still more striking: after considerably more than 
half a century of contact of the two races, only one half-caste has 
been seen in Australia, whilst two are recorded as having occurred in 
Tasmania. The arguments which have been adduced by authors to 
account for this singular fact, some of them founded upon the belief 
that there is but little or no intercourse between the European settlers 
and convicts and the native women, and others upon the supposition 
that any half-caste infants produced liavo been destroyed either by the 
women or their husbands, are disposed of by Dr. Broca chiefly by 
means of incompatible statements derived from the writings of the 
same authorities. From these facts, if demonstrated, — namely, that 
the unions between Europeans (and other white races) and Negroes (or 
Malays) produce results inferior to those which constitute eugenesic 
hybridity in animals, and that in the case of the highest and two of 
the lowest known human races the mutual fecundity {homoeogenesis) 
is so slight that scarcely any hybrids, even of the first degree, are 
known to be produced — we must inevitably^ come to the conclusion that 
some of the varieties of mankind, when brought to the test of mutual 
fertility, are widej apart than many well-established species of animals 
— a co/iclusion which Dr. Broca only hesitates to accept at present, on 
the ground that such inferences, settling at once the question of the 
ulurSity of the human species, and bringing with them such, immensely 
important social and political consequences, cannot be admitted without 
aiwle verification. 

The anonymous author of a very curious book, entitled “ Misce- 
genation,”® originally published in New York and now reprinted in 
London, is of a very different opinion from Dr. Broca ; he holds that 

^ Misoegenation : the Theory of the blending of the Eaces, applied to the Aina- 
rican White Man and Negro.'^ 12mo» London : TrUbner and Oo. 18C4* 
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creasing, or miscegenation as he terms it, is necessary for the production 
of a perfect type of man, and declares that the future American of the 
United States is to be a eugenesic Jiybrid between the white and the 
black. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

M r, flEORGE LONG, whose matured scholarship and balanced 
intellect admirably^ qualify him to undertake the task of histori- 
‘cal investigation, has issued the first volume of “ The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Republic.**^ Commencing with the destruction of 
Carthage, the author proposes to continue the narrative to the eynd of 
the Civil Wars. “It is probable,” he tells us, “that thd .second 
volume will contain the history of the same number of years as the 
first, and thus the two volumes will comprehend a period for which 
the evidence is deficient and also of little value.” The portion of time 
included in the first volume is about forty-eight years — namely, from 
B.c. 154 to B.c. 106, from the memorable epoch marked by the over- 
throw of the great rival power already mentioned, to the close of the 
war with ' Jugurtha. Such a period, in itself rich in interest, is 
rendered additionally so by independent research and original dis- 
cussion. In Mr. Long we have no rhetorical narrator or prepossessed 
system-monger, but one who, not content to follow the “leading of 
modern 'historians, and feeling strong enough to handle *the original 
, authorities, has, while availing himself of the labours of other histo- 
rians and critics, re-cxainined evidence, carefully thought out his 
views, and boldly recorded his opinions. The two most important 
topics treated in this volume are the Slave-rising in Sicily and the 
Reforms of the Gracchi. . A perennial interest attaches to a subject of 
such paramount social importance as that of masters and slaves, that 
of patrician proprietors and plebeian lackalls. In our own age, the 
great problem that baulked the statesmanship of Rome demands with 
growing importunity its solution from that of modern Europe. The 
account oT the slave-war in the ninth chapter of Mr. Long’s first 
volume is very well done. Here, as always, Mr. Long produces an 
adequate impression, not by highly-coloured descriptions, But by a 
simple statement of facts, and emphatic economy oF language. After 
the Roman conquest of Sicily the vacant lands stiqiulateS the cupidity 
of the wealthy occupiers. TBe demand for labour was greats the 
market ^pSn, and “ the demand brought the citipply from all nations.’^ 
The condition of the slaves thus imported was deplorable. “ All of 
them bad hard service, and their masters supplied them scantily with 
food and clothing. They cared little about their slaves ; they worked 
them while they were able to work,' and the losses by death were re- 
placed by fresh purchases.” At li^t their sufferings drove them into 

* “The Decline and Fall of the Roflhui Bepublio.” .By George Long. Vol. T, 
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a conspiracy agamst their masters. The outbreak began with the 
slaves of the cruel Demophilus and his wife Megallis, who \yas “ as 
bad as himself.” The numbers of the rebels reached, it is said, 
200,000. A very large number, at any rate, joined in the insurrection, 
till the slaves became masters of nearly the whole island. They were 
ultimately reduced by the consul P. llupilius. Expecting no mercy 
from aTloman, at Taurominium “they held out till they were com- 
pelled to feed on human flesh — first on children, then on the women, 
and last od one another.” The insurrection ended in the impoverish- 
ment of the rich, hot in the amelioration of the poor man’s lot ; and 
Mr. Long, in relating how the disorderly band of Eunous destroyed 
the very industry by which he and his mb'n were supported, gene- 
raliz&e the lesson when he remarks that “ the history of all servile 
insurrections and of people as ignorant as slaves shows that if they 
were not checked, such men would destroy the accumulated savings 
of ageii without ever thinking of producing, and would finally perish 
amidst the waste that they had made.” From the specimens we have 
given of Mr. Long’s treatment of this question, it will be seen that he 
is led away by no mere indignation-feelings to take the part of the .. 
oppressed against the oppressor. Where he does not think tho‘ policy 
of the reforming party likely to promote the end which it is meant to 
reach, no sympathy with the people seduces him into acquiescence 
with or palliation of error. To our minds there is something very 
beautiful and, so to say, Christian in what is told of Tiberius Gracchus 
and his devotion to the popular cause ; but Mr. Long, while giving 
him credit for good intentions, and acknowledging the tyranny and 
avarice of the lioman aristocracy, considers his object — the restoration 
of the old Italian system — to have been impracticable, and bis conduct,* 
in one instance at least, the deposition of bis colleague Octavius, to 
have been illegal. Moreover, he gives free expression to bis opinions, 
even when he has to do so in opposition to an authority no less distin- 
guished than Niebuhr, who holds that (in the case of Octavius), the 
people had a right to take away a commission from a man to whom 
they had^ given it. For the reforms of Caius Gracchus, again, Mr. 
Long seems to haTe no more admiration than for those of his mur- 
dered brother. Possibly Mr. Long’s estimate is correct ; but granting 
that it is, ajid allowing that the Gracchi were political Quixotes, we 
may still see in the policy of Tiberius, whose sympathies were not 
only with the Roipans but with the Italians, and who endeavoured to 
injprovje by an agrarian law the miserable condition of the Italian cul- 
tivators, a "foreshadowing of a more ^tatesinanly policy, which on 
certain conditions shall ensure to the employed the ability lo earn an 
adequate subsistence, as we may see in that of his equally ill-fated 
brotiier, whose Lex frumentaria was “ a kind of poor-law,” and whose 
senatorial reform was an extension of the full rights of Ilomao citizen- 
ship to the l 4 atins, or perhaps to all the Italians — an adumbration of 
modern attempts for the improvement of the labourer’s condition and 
the amelioration of representative governmenU On the other hand, 
Hr. Long’s strictures on the turbulence, the incapacity, and ambition 
of the Gracchi ought to be read with no less attention than his aniin<» 
[VoL LXXXIL No. CLXI.}— Nbw Ssbibs*, Vol. XXVI. No. 1. Q 
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adversions on the odious^ tyranny of the greedy nobles, and of a 
senate whose conduct after the defeat of the insurgents is a proof 
that they were animated by a spirit j)f vengeance and a resolution to 
destroy apolitical party.” Among the chapters in the present volume 
that deserve to be especially studied are the two that deal with the 
question of the public laud and the opposition between tlie patricians 
and plebeians. In the ai-rangement of his narrative Mr. Long has 
followed the order observed b}*^ Livy, but has not, like the author of 
the “ Supplement,” crowded the events of each year together. By 
maintaining this historical continuity, the author has gained for the 
transactions which he thus recounts unusual clearness and distinctness, 
as in the chapters on the insurrection in Sicily, the tribunates of the 
Gracchi, and the war with Viriathus, the great commander, who for 
fourteen years resisted the progress of Koman conquest in Spain. 

Spain, many hundred years after, became a conquering power her- 
self. Inspired by the love of God and of gold, this great Catholic 
nation entered on a career of conquest in the Western Hemisphere 
which was proV>ahly quite as relentless as that of pagan liome. One 
of the principal episodes in the story of the Spanish conquest is told 
in a vety readable form, and in lucid, animated style, if we may judge 
from the English translation, by M. Michel Chevalier, ‘m the first 
volume of a work entitled Mexico, Ancient and Modern,”^ In three 
chapters he describes Mexican civilization prior to Fernando Cortez, 
the conquest’ of Mexico by that meekest of the soldiers of the Cross, 
and its condition under the colonial system. Wo could have wished 
that he had first instituted a critical examination into the value of his 
authorities, and that he had conhi'mcd or confuted the objections of 
Gallatin, Wilson, and Cass to the trustworthiness of the old historical 
or pictorial documents. But though we do not find that he has 
attempted any such investigation, we think .that he has told his story 
fairly enough from the same point of view as that of the late Mr. 
Prescott. Thus, he does justice to the chivalry without denying the 
avarice of Spain ; and he exposes the superstition of European and 
Indian alike. If the Mexicans looked on the Spanish cavaliers and their 
horses as a species of centaurs, or regarded their European adversaries 
as white gods, the followers of Cortez — nay, Bernal Diaz himself — 
believed that they saw “ the Apostle St. James drawing his sword for 
them, mounted on a white horse, and the Virgin encouraging them.” 
If the Mexicans are accused of offering human sacr^Gces, the religious 
intolerance of the Christians is not forgotten. The principal olyect of 
M. Chevalier’s book, however, is not so much to tell the story of^ the 
past, as to justify or explain French intervention, Jhis he does, or tries 
to do, partly by alleging the claim of France to notable satisfaction for 
acts of spoliation committed on French subjects, or outrages and assas- 
sinations connived at by the Government of Mexico, and partly by 
pleading the moral purpose of the expedition, the political regeneration 

> Mexico, Ancient and Modem.” By M. Michel Chevalier, Senator and 
Member of the Institute of France. Translated, under the author's superin- 
tendence, by Thomas Alpass, for mdtiy years foreign editor of the Jkoming 
CkronkU, 2 vols. Londim : John MaxweU and Go. 1B64. 
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of that country, first in the interest of Europe, then in that of the 
Spanish branch of Latin civilization in the New World — a civilization 
which would, he thinks, be jeopardized were it not for the intelligence, 
the elevated sentiment, and military power of France. M. Chevalier 
apparently writes in all good faith ; he is not over-sanguine ; he even 
admits that the attempt to regenerate may miscarry. The intolerance 
of the court of Rome may defeat the Imperial purpose. From the 
very first the Archbishop of Mexico protested against certain measures 
of French policy. The clergy, or members of it, insisted that sales of 
church property should be declared null and void, and opposed the 
opening of a Protestant chapel at Mexico. Here, then, the Roman 
question meets us again — a question which M. Chevalier considers 
dilHdult, but refrains from pronouncing insoluble, because he still hopes 
for a change in the system and attitude of the Pontifical court. At 
tho commencement of one of his chapters the author contends, in 
opposition to modern no less than ancient doctrines of mythology, thac 
there is but one miracle, — the grandeur, tho beauty, the fecundity, and 
harmonious operation of those laws to which an only and perfect God 
has submitted nature, — and condemns that portion of the church which 
employs the popular taste for the supernatural as one of the legitimate 
means for the government of societies. He instances the miracle of 
the Cross of Mign6, the appearance of the Virgin of La Salette, and 
her of the grotto of Lourdes ; the second of these portents being 
sanctioned by church dignitaries, and the third celebrated in a charge 
from the Bishop of Tarbes. He refers also to the pretended prodigy 
of Rose Tamisier, stigmatized by the court of Nimes as an unworthy 
juggle, but rapturously applauded in the south of France. Glancing 
at the Allocution ofliecember, 1856, he concludes that the principles 
which Rome wishes to force on America are such as belong to bygone 
ages, and are thoroughly hostile to the convictions of enlightened men 
in our own time. Jn spite of the irrational antagonism of Rome, M. 
Chevalier still ventures to hope that the Papal power will not obstruct 
the work of political consolidation in Mexico. From England and 
from the United States he anticipates no opposition ; the former, he 
argues, must favolir a policy which tends to restore her legitimate 
influence in the New World, to abate the exaggerated pretensions of the 
cabinet of Washington, and to limit the domain of slavery ; while 
the Northern States have precisely the same interest as Europe, the 
restriction of the peculiar institution — a restriction that would be 
securad by the barrier which a powerful an4 independent government 
lik^ that of a regenerated Mexico would erect against the aggressions of 
• the South. On th^ encroaching policy of the South, M.«Chevalier is 
justly severe ; and to its slave proprietors he attributes the ditfusion 
of that spirit of territorial aggrandizement which distinguished the 
nation as long as it was united, it was, he says, a settled plan among 
the Southern leaders to push forward the limits of the Federation 
indefinitely, at the expense of Mexico, of Spain as th^e proprietor of 
Cuba, and of the Republics of Central America. Slavery, abolished by 
the Mexicans, was restored under* their ascendancy in the former 
province of Texas, which is mote extensive than France ; and would' 
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have been re-established in other portions of Mexico as soon as their 
possession had been secured. In addition to the two concluding 
chapters, from which these remarks jire derived, the second volume of 
M. Chevalier’s informing sind agreeable work contains three chapters 
on the War of Independence in Mexico, the Government of Inde- 
pendent Mexico, and the llesources and Future of the Country. As 
a discussion of one of the important topics of our time, the book is 
well worth reading. 

In Mr. Carl^’le’s fourth volume of ‘‘ Friedrich II. of Prussia,*’® the 
events of about thirteen years are recorded in the author’s well-known 
semi-humorous, semi-sublime style of thought and language. The 
volume has many luminous attractive paragraphs imbedded, as we 
think, in whole rubbish-heaps of wearisome details. An Herctilcan 
indefatigable cleanser of an Augean historical stable, Mr. Carlyle 
might have carried the purifying process still further with advantage. 
Is the fault in the critic, in Mr. Carlyle, or in the subject, that we 
cannot feel any very deep interest in this history ; that it seems to us 
a prose epic run to seed ? Looking at the industry, the research, the 
discriminative faculty which it evidences, and the Hashing liglit which 
breaks out from its heterogeneous pages, we entertain a considerable 
admiration for the writer, but for the work, on the whole, a very limited 
admiration. The present instalment of the history of Mr. Carlyle’s 
hero contains three books ; the subject of the first book being the 
second Silesian War; that of the middle book the Ten Years’ Peace; 
and that of the third the first campaign of the Seven Years’ War, 
1756-1767. The capture of Prague, the battle of Fontenoy, where 
figure “ the martial boy and his English, versus the laws of Nature,” 
the battle of Hohenfriedberg, that of Sohr, and that of Kesselsdorf, 
terminate in the Peace of Dresden — for Frederick a victorious, trium- 
phant conclusion. The story of these battles is told with vigour, and 
the description of the battle-fields, which we traverse with Mr. 
Carlyle, is written with a vivid, picturesque accuracy. In the fol- 
lowing book we accompany “the conquering hero to his cottage re- 
sidence,” Sans-Souci — so-called, conjectures his biographer, from the 
prominence which society gave to an expression that escaped the king, 
moralizing on the tomb which he had prepared for himself in its neigh- 
bourhood, “ Oui^ alors je serai sans souci^ In his retirement 
Frederick devoted himself to law-reform, the improvement of com- 
merce, of agriculture, and lastly, to literature. Of political economy 
Frederick knew nothing, and Mr. Carlyle, who always likes to have a 
slap at what he is pleased to call the Dismal Science, justifies 
Frederick’s ^norance in general, though admitting his error in some 
matter of currency. One thing we learn, worth noting, from a page 
in this part of the History — namely, that the famous project of the 
Frederician .Code, founded on r^on and the constitution of the 
country, and which has puzzled Mr. Carlyle’s invisible enemy, Dryas- 
dust, before now, remained a project, though “translated into all 
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languages, and read in all countries.” In agriculture and the practical 
arts Frederick appears to have had some success ; of his literary per- 
formances Mr. Carlyle seems to think little ; of his ‘‘ Poeshie” (the 
king himself spelled indifferently,^ though, in this instance, the blunder 
would seem to be somebody else’s), he gives an amusing account, ex- 
plaining how the royal pupil perpetrated his feats of rhyme, under cor- 
rection of the famous poetical coach, Voltaire. Undoubtedly tliemost 
entertaining portion of the book is that which relates to this potent 
lord of speech, who, in spite of his monkey- tricks, and in one instance, 
alas ! of downright documentary falsification and possible perjury, 
Carlyle insists had in him “ a spark of Heaven’s own lucency, a glance 
from the Eternities (in small measure).” Those who do not care for 
the contents of Book XVII., with its English diplomacies, French - 
English war, battle of Lobositz, and winter in Dresden, will read with 
amusement, and sometimes with admiration, the passages relating to 
Voltaire, his painful law-suit, his Berlin-Potsdam environment, and 
other “ detached features” of him ; the funniest of all being the semi- 
detaobnient or .semi-attachment of the divine Emile, who, forgetting 
the proverb about the old love, took on with the new prematurely, not 
without results, as Mr. Carlyle would say. We give the final scene in 
this episode, with omissions : 

“Madame du CluUelet, this night, while scribbling over her “ Newton,” felt 
a little twinge ; she called a waiting-maid, who had only to hold out her apron 
and catch a little girl, whom they carried to its cradle. The mother arranged 
her papers, went to bed” [and died]. “ Of course the supper-party burst up 
info her room — M. le Marquis du Chatclet, M. de Voltaire, and the others. 
Profound consternation: to tears, to cries succeeded a mournful silence. 
Voltaire and ISt. Lambert remained the last about her bed. At length Voltaire 
quitted the room ; got out by the grand entrance, hardly knowing which w’ay 
lie went. At the foot of the outer stairs, near a sentry’s box, he fell fuU 
length on the pavement. Bis lackey, who was a step or two behind, rushed 
forw'ard to raise him. At that moment came M. dc St. Lambert, who Lad 
taken the same road, and had now hastened to help. M. dc Voltaire once on 
his feet again, and recognising who it was, said, tiirough his tears and with the 
most pathetic accent, ‘Ah, mon ami, it is you that have killed her tome!’ 
and then suddenly, a% if starting awake, with the tone of reproach and despair, 
‘ Eh, mon Dieu, monsieur, de qnoi vous avisiez vous de lui faire un enfant 
(Good God, sir, what put it into your head to — to — ) I” 

We may briefly indicate here the existence of a compact epitome of 
the “ History of England,” written with a vivacious mannerism by an 
evident admirer of Frederick’s biographer, and which, though con- 
taining challengeable statements, is not without a certain merit of its 
owrf.^ Here, too, we may draw attention to a popular edition of Mr. 
"Tytler’s “ History 6f Scotland,”® the first volume of whiclf opens with 
the accession of Alexander HI., describes the struggle for national in- 
— 

^ “The of England. With a Sketch of our Indian* and Colonial 

Empire.” By William Francis Oollier, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, Ac. 
London : T. Kelson and Sons. 1864. 

® “The History of Scotland: from the Accession of Alexander HI, to the 
Union.’* By Patrick Fraser Tytler, F.H.S.^ and F.A,S, 4 vols. Vol. X. 
Edinburgh : William P. Nimmo. 1864. 
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dependence, conducted by Wallace and Bruce, against the English 
king, narrates the events in the reigns of David II. and Robert II., 
and comprises an historical disquisition on the ancient institutions and 
manners of Scotland. ' 

About four years after the death of Robert II., Thomas Walsingham, 
Monk of St. Alban’s, was promoted to the office of Prior of the Cell of 
Wymundhain. Previously to this period (1394'), Mr. Riley secs 
reason for thinking that Walsingham was “ engaged in the work of 
authorship or compilation.” The portion of the “ Historia Anglicana”^ 
which he regards as more especially Walsingham’s composition is that 
which extends from a.d. 1377 to 1392, the first fifteen years of the 
reign of Richard If. This portion is contained in the first volume, 
p. 329 to p. 211, infra^ and forms, Mr. Riley tells us, the most vabiablo 
part of the compilation. In the second volume, recently published, is 
comprised the remainder of the work, including the period A.n. 1381 — 
1422, to the end of the reign of Henry V. Mr. Riley appears to have 
discharged his editorial duties faithfully. In addition to the text, the 
new instalment presents us with no fewer than five appendices, and 
with so copious an index that it w'ould make a small volume itself. 

in the same century with the historian of St. Alban’s lived the re- 
nowned warrior, Bertrand du Guesclin. His latest biographer, Mr. 
D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina, has written a circumstantial and 
amusing narrative of his life and timcs.7 Bertrand du Guesclin, born 
about the year 1320, in the Castle of Mote-dc-Bron, near the town of 
Rennes, in Brittany, was the eldest son of Regnault du Guesclin and 
Jeanne du Malemains, a lady of Sens, near Fougeres. Bertrand was 
plain in appearance, not to say ugly. Hated by his father or mother, 
who often in their hearts wished him dead or drowned, says the 
chronicler, he grew up disobedient, obstinate, and rebellious. At the 
age of eighteen, however, he distinguished himself at a tournament ; 
at twenty-three years old he took the side of Charles de Blois, whom 
he regarded as having the legal right to the province of Brittany, 
collected sixty men, and lost no opportunity of harassing the retainers 
of the rival claimant, the Count de Motitfort. At the siege of 
Rennes, a.p. 1350, his bravery and good conduct attracted the atten- 
tion of Charles ; and the Duke of Lancaster held him in such esteem 
that he pressed him to enter his service. This overture Bertrand de- 
clined. Two or three years after, we find him bearing arms for the 
first time in the service of France, and leaving his young wife, 
Tiphaiiie Raveriel, the fair maid of Dinan, who had pVophesied the suc- 
cessful issue of his combat with Sir Thomas Canterbury, to display his 
skill and daring at the siege of Melun. In 1364 he achieved a gl'eat 
victory at Cfecherel, over the army of the King of Navarre. In the' 

^ **Thom89 Walsingham, quondam Monachi S. Albani, Historia Anglicana.’* 
Edited by Hehry Thomas Kiley, M,A., Ao. Vol. II. a.d. 1381-1422. Pub- 
lished by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, 
Ac. London : Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts and Green. 1884. 

' **The Life and Times of Bertrand du Guesclin. A History of the Fourteenth 
Century.” By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. 2 vols. London : Triibner 
and Co. Charleston: John BusseU. 1864. 
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same year he was defeated by the English, and obliged to surrender to 
a squire under the pennon of Sir John Chandos. His release was 
obtained at the price of an enormous ransom, in raising which he was 
assisted by the French king Cliarles V., Pope Urban V., and Henry 
of Trastarnara, the natural brother of Peter the Cruel, who was desirous 
of securing Du Gruesclin’s assistance in his contest with that prince for 
the crown of Castile. At this time France was ravaged by the for- 
midable Free Companies, and to procure the grudging aid of Charles V., 
J'Jertrand engaged to rid the country of these brigand bands. Success- 
fully negociating with their leaders, he marched from Chalons-on-the- 
Saone, attended by 30,000 men, towards Avignon, having previously 
promised to lead them against the Saracens, or attack the inddels in 
Granada, and threatening, in passing through Spain, to annoy Don 
Pedro, the murderer of his wife. At Avignon the Pope, who had ex- 
communicated these wild adventurers, was compelled to grant them 
absolution, and a large sum of money as well. The chief object of 
Du Guescliu’s expedition to Spain, hitherto carefully kept in the back- 
ground, the enterprise against Peter, was now disclosed. Peter was 
driven from his throne, and Henry of Trastarnara installed in his place. 
Loaded with wealth and. honours Du Guesclin returned to France; 
but when Peter, who had procured aid from the Black Prince at Bor- 
deaux, reappeared at the head of a powerful force, Du Guesclin has- 
teneil to the assistance of the new king. Defeated, and detained a 
prisoner, he was at length released by the Black Prince, inlluenced by 
an adroit intimation that it was thought that he only kept him in 
confinement because he was afraid of restoring him to liberty. Du 
Guesclin again joined Henry of Trastarnara, who, on the overthrow of 
his rival, was established on the throne of Castile. Peter was 
treacherously murdered by his natural brother, aided, according to one 
authority, by Du Guesclin himself, who, says Mr. Jamison, probably 
thought himself justified in keeping no covenants with a prince whom 
he regarded as a monster of impiety, &c., and who believed that no 
faith ought to he observed with one who had attempted to seduce him 
from his allegiance to his natural sovereign ; the last part of which 
plea, whatever may be said of the first, strikes us as being excessively 
ingenious. As regards Peter himself, he was most likely reprehensible.' 
enough in private life, but as he had a strong party in many of the 
towns, it has been supposed that his rigid rule was less obnoxious to 
the people than to the nobles ; and, indeed, his biographer tells us that 
it came to be reAembered by some that “ he was a great lover of 
justice ; that his entire kingdom was secure from sedition, theft, and 
robbery ; that he was greatly dreaded by all the kings of Spain, who, 

‘ in their fear of his ^ower, conspired successfully against hft throne and 
his life.** In the war recommenced (1339) between France and 
England, Du Guesclin’s success was^ conspicuous as his prowess. On 
assuming the office of Constable of France, he raised a small force and 
attacked the English camp near Pontvalaio. Triumphing there, he 
next took the towns of St. Maur, Bulli, and Neroux. Other con- 
quests followed. In the campaign^ in Brittany in 1373, he invaded 
that province, and compelled the *duke to take refuge jn England. 
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Some six years later, indignant at the suspicions entertained by the 
king of his loyalty, he returned him his sword of office. Mr. Jamison 
thinks that Morice has conclusively shown that Bertrand nev^er aban- 
doned the service of France. It ha*s been said that he intended to go 
to Spain, and pass the rest of his life with Henry; but, according to 
Mr. Jamisoh’d authorities, he succeeded the unpopular Duke of Anjou 
in the government of Languedoc, and while busied with the siege- 
operations of the strong fortress of Chateauneuf-de-llandon, was struck 
down with a mortal sickness. He died on the 13th of July, 1380, m 
the sixty- first year of his age. He was a splendid soldier, a skilled 
commander, a loyal servant and friend, a patriotic adversary of the 
English, and a worthy antagonist (^f the Black Prince, that flower of 
chivalry, and inexorable destroyer of the men, women, and chivalry of 
Limoges. It is not clear to us that Du Guesclin was anything 
more. It is enough, perhaps, that such men as the Black Prince 
and the great Constable of France should do their stint of work in 
war. We admire their indomitable as w^e admire that of both 

Federals and Confederates, who at this moment represent, for us, the 
manhood and unconquerable endurance of the race. Mr. Jamison 
himself, we may say here, is a Confederate, exulting in the escape of 
his MS. from the clutch of “ an ever-vigilant enemy now blockading 
our harbour,'* for the author had to entrust its publication to a friend 
in England. We congratulate Mr. Jamison on the success of his 
vVenture. Will he allow us to ask, in turn, where it is, to use his own 
words, that assassination has invariably followed the eflbrts to sup- 
press duelling ? — where it is that “ thousands are skin by the revolver 
and bowie-knife ?” Is it in the chivalrous South ? 

Somewhat more than sixty years ago, this homage to public opinion 
in the question of duelling cost America the life of one of her noblest 
sons — Alexander Hamilton. Mr. Riethmuller has told in simple, 
manly language the tale of Hamilton's life,® from his birth in the 
mountain island of Nevis, in the West Indies, on the 11th of January, 
1757, till he committed “ the grave and fatal error" of consenting to 
fight with Burr ; and fell at Weehawken, on the Jei-sey side of the 
Hudson, on the 11th July, 1801. His father was a Scottish gen- 
tleman of the great house of Hamilton, who, embracing the pro- 
fession of a merchant, and emigrating to the West Indies “ in search 
of wealth," had married there a lady of the name of Faucette, of 
Huguenot descent. Young Hamilton was educated ^t King's College, 
^New York. His acquirements were various; his skill in composition 
remarkable ; his eloquence, even as a youth, impressive. At eighteen 
he, wrote t]Vo pamphlets in defence of Congress^ of such force *'aud 
merit that the authorship was ascribed to some of the leading men 
in the colonies." Soon .after the adoption of the Declaration of inde- 
pendence, on the 4th July, 1776> Alexander Hamilton joined Wash- 
ington's ari^ as a volunteer, when, on the heights of Harlem, and on 
the White Hains, the Little Lion^ as he was presently called, was 

* Alexander Hamilton and hie GontemporaHea ; or, the Bise of the American 
CoDstitutioD.'* By Chrieto^er James ftieihmttller, author of Teuton/* a Poem, 
and * * Preuerick Luoas^ *' a Biography. London : Belt and Baldy. 1864. 
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distinguished by constructive skill, cool courage, and precision of fire. 
In 1777, Hamilton accepted Washington’s invitation to join the staff. 
He was* appointed aide-de-camp with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
Though admitted to the closest intimacy with his chief, and addressed 
by him with the endearing appellation of “My boy,” he was unable 
to avoid a misunderstanding with Washington ; and offended at a 
slight reproof which a real or supposed disrespect drew down, he 
retired from the staff in April, 1781. A few months after this he 
obtained the command of a battalion. Distinguished by his services 
in war, distinguished by his statesmanly papers, distinguished by his 
(;loquence at the bar, the time arrived (after Washington’s inaugura- 
tion as I’resident) when Hamilton was to be appointed by him the 
Secreteiry of the Treasury ; and renewing the noble friendship of old 
days, was to become “ his most tried and faithful counsellor.” His 
career as a financier was honourable and successful. But whatever his 
merits in political or professional life, Hamilton’s characteristic talent 
lay in his philosophical statesmanship ; and accordingly, a principal 
object of Mr. llicthmiiller’s book is to exhibit his views on the 
question of the American Constitution. He early saw and pointed 
out to Washington the defects in the Confederacy, and borrowing a 
figure from mechanics, contended tliat *^the centrifugal is much 
stronger than the centripetal force in these States.*' In complete 
opposition to Jefferson, whose views are subsequently described by 
Mr. Rietlimuller in words that show his own hostility, not so much to 
the man as to his principles, Hamilton was desirous to give an absolute 
instead of a limited sovereignty to the central power, as an expedient 
for avoiding the collisions between the Confederacy and the States, 
wbieh, our author holds, “ have been the fertile source of half the 
troubfes of America.” Great, however, ns was his influence, what 
“ with the extreme diversity of opinions in the Convention,” and what 
“ with the contending claims of State rights and Federal interests,” 
all that Hamilton could effect lay in a compromise. The articles of 
the Constitution ultimately agreed upon are briefly enumerated in 
about five pages of Mr. Kiethmiiller’s book. The general result was, 
to use the words of^the author of “Considerations on Kepresentativc 
Government,” that “ tlie Federal Congress of the American Union is 
a substantive part of the government of every individual State,” and 
not “ a mere alliance subject to all the contingencies which render 
alliances precarious^” To secure the acceptance of the Constitution, 
“ one of the most efficient engines employed was the publication of a 
scrie^ of essays under the name of the Federalist.” Of the eighty-five 
essays of which it consists, thirty-five were written by Madison and 
Jay ; the remaining fifty by Hamilton, who wrote the first “ in the 
cabin of a sloop as he glided down the waters of the Hudson on his 
way to New York.” This paper was published on the 27{h October, 
1787. It advocated union under one government, and censured the 
perverted ambition of men who, from motives of personal aggrandize- 
ment, favoured tht subdivision of the empire into several partial con- 
federacies. I’his collection of essays* is pronounced by Mr. J. 6. Mill 
to be “ even now the most instructive treatise we possess on Federal 
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Government;” and Mr. Eiethmiiller tells us that the Americans still 
regard it as the greatest and most complete exposition of the principles 
of their constitutional law. We cannot make a longer report of the 
facts or views detailed in this excelK^nt biographical dissertation ; but 
perhaps it is right to state that the author traces the calamities of the 
ruptured republic to the sovereignty of the populace, the uncontrolled 
licence of democracy, to the self-will and caprice, ignorance and 
clamour, before which intellect falls prostrate or retires; and that 
while he is of opinion that, had Hamilton lived, he would have sup- 
ported the central government as against a local rebellion for a tem- 
porary purpose, he is inclined to think that that great statesman 
would have espoused what is obviously his own view — the policy of 
peaceable secession, where the only alternative was acquiescence tdr war 
to the knife. 

Laurence Sterne died about twelve years before the declaration of 
American independence, aged fifty-three. The “ Life” of the English 
Rabelais, which Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has just given to the world, is 
very welcome to us.® In addition to some twenty letters never before 
published, and numerous extracts from registers and minute-books, it 
comprises numberless traits and facts buried in obscure memoirs of 
his day. The result is perhaps a rather rambling and diffuse, but cer- 
tainly an amusing and illustrative biography of a great laughing 
philosopher. In its pages we may discover the originals of the 
Shandean portraits, of Corporal Trim in Corporal Butler, Dr. Slop in 
Dr. Burton, Slawkenbergius in Cervetti, and Uncle Toby, “ the high 
and only final Christian gentleman,” perhaps in Roger Sterne, the 
father of the humourist. The sketches of the persons, places, scenes, 
and situations of the past which are scattered through the book, as of 
John Stevenson Hall, Crazy Castle, Kanelagh, &c., assist us in realiz- 
ing the world of Sterne and his contemporaries. Our space prevents 
us from giving even an outline of the incidents of Sternc*s life, unless 
at the expense of more important matter. To us, at least, it seems of 
more consequence to indicate the spirit of Mr. Fitzgerald’s treatment 
of the subject. Protesting quietly against what we agree with him 
in regarding as rhetorical exaggerations in Mr. Thackeray’s condem- 
natory estimate of Sterne’s character, he puts forward what he calls 
an opposite view, slightly impairing its value, however, by the con- 
cession that he is conscious of a more wholesale advocacy than he 
perhaps intended. The truth is that Sterne was not a severe moralist; 
there was nothing that we are aware of, in his life or in his character, 
deserving of high commendation. But does he merit Mr. Thackeray’s 
tremendoi^ castigation ? Was he a systematic hypocrite P Was be 
the unqualified pseudo-sentimentalist that that great master of satire 
supposes P True, he w^s weak, vain, careless, idle, fond of pleasure ; 
but the assertion that he preferred whining over a dead donkey to 
relieving a' living mother is — an epigram ; the construction put on his 


* “The Life of LaureDoe Sterne.’* By Percy Pitzgeitid, M.A., &o. With 
illuBtratione from drawings by the author and othem. 2 vols. London : Chapman 
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flirtations with Miss Fourrnantello and Mrs. Draper an inference ; the 
ill success of his married life a misfortune. Such at least is Mr. 
Fitzgcrtfld’s view ; and, on the whole, we strongly incline to this 
opinion. Sterne was fond of “ Ddlla Cruscan relations he liked pla- 
tonic friendships, and such friendships, often dangerous, are always 

suspected. He ought never to have wz*itten to Mrs. D or spoken 

of Mrs. S as ho did. If he was innocent (and there is no proof 

that he was not innocent), he had to thank his own folly that he was 
pronounced guilty ; for, as Mr. Fitzgerald admirably says, “ No man 
with a rash temerity is privileged to rush into an equivocal situation, 
and then, conscious of innocence, defy the ordinary presumptions by 
which conduct is to bo tried.” On the other hand, where proof is 
wanting, we may form our conclusion on the general merits of the 
case, and give the accused the benefit of a doubt. We are disposed to 
do this in Sterne’s case. Hut, after all that charity can concede, it 
still remains that the author of “ Tristram Shandy” wrote licentiously 
and lived Shandeanly. As a man he was deserving perhaps of little 
respect, as a clergyman certainly of less. Yet he was not without 
“ redeeming gifts of generous ^mpathy and warmth, kind fatherly 
alFection, a careful consideration for the pecuniary interests of those 
for whom it w'as his duty to provide, a genial humour, and a tone of 
natural piety,” Among the passages of this “ Life” which are new to 
us are those that expose the imposition of Sterne’s room at Desseins, 
wherein admiring enthusiasts have meditated, slept, and been literally 
done for, — since, unfortunately for these hero-worshippers, it did not 
exist until two ^'^ears after tlic great Tristram’s death ; the grim dis- 
closure in the chapter called Yorick’s Grave, that the body of this 
man of infinite jest was transferred from its resting-place in the new 
Tyburn burying-ground to the dissecting room of M. Oollignon, then 
Professor of Anatomy at Cambridge ; and the curious account of the 
Shandy plagiarisms near the end of the second volume. James I., it 
appears, anticipated Uncle Toby’s famous remark about the fly. The 
shorn lamb is found in a Languedoc proverb, and *‘the recording 
angel has a parallel in a MS. by a monk, Alberic, who lived about the 
year 1100.” In our opinion, Sterne had a perfect right to give place 
and permanence to the unlocalized royal comment and the fugitive 
foreign proverb ; and as to Alberic’s MS., the similarity of thought is 
probably only a coincidence. There are, however, instances of un- 
doubted and wholesale plagiarism in Sterne, on which the reader may 
pass bis own opinion. In a supplementary note, several inaccuracies 
into which Mr. Thackerav has been betrayed in his sketch of Sterne’s 
life are noticed : among these blunders we And, curiously eiiough, one 
&)! which Mr. Fronde has been lately taken to task, the confusion of 
prebendary with prebend. • 

The great master of humour, who censured so severely^his greater 
predecessor, has himself become the subject of biographical apprecia- 
tion, The “ Life” of William Makepeace Thackeray has yet to be 
written; but the brief memoir which Mr. Theodore Taylor so 
modestly offers as intermediate between the newspi^r or review 
article and the more elaborate biography, will meanwhile be acceptable 
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to tlie admiring^ readers of the creator of Becky Shaq) and Colonel 
Newcome.^® In this sketchy, anecclotical production, the author 
traces the career of his hero from his birth at Calcutta in ISfl, to his 
death on Christmas Eve in 1863. It is pleasant to find that one who 
loved to linger, in his works, “amidst the scenes of a boy’s daily life 
in a public grammar-school,” was the descendant of a well-remembered 
head-master of Harrow, Dr. Thomas Thackeray ; and that the histo- 
rian of “Grey Friars” himself received his education at the original 
of that famous establishment, the Charterhouse. “ The earliest of 
Thackeray’s literary efforts are associated with Cambridge,” whither 
he went to reside about 1828, and where, among his fellovV-students at 
Trinity College, were Mr. John Mitchell Kemble, the great Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, who is specially known to readers of the “♦West- 
minster,” and the first of our living poets, Mr. Tennyson. Of 
Thackeray’s life in Germany, in Paris, and in London, we shall attempt 
no abstract here. Nor will we dilate on the quiet goodness of the 
man wlio, while he saw the dark side of human nature with true and 
p^^netrating eyes, had always a clear vision for its fair humanities, and 
an active sympathy with its sorrows. The humour with which 
Thackeray did his charitable and generous actions, as shown in the 
practical prescription for a poor wonian ill of poverty, and in the gift 
to Mr. Robert Bell, recorded in M. Louis Blanc’s graceful notice, is 
very characteristic. Sometimes, once at any rate, he accepted as well 
as conferred a favour. To M. Aretz, a tailor in the Rue Richelieu, 
who lent the embarrassed novelist a thousand francs, when assured by 
his debtor that an immediate settlement of the bill would be extremely 
inconvenient to him, he thus slily and laughingly dedicated his first 
important publication, “The Pans Sketch-book;” — 

“ History or experience, sir, makes us acquainted with so few actions that 
can be compared to yours ; a kindness like yours, from a stranger and a tailor, 
seems to mo so astonishing, that you must pardon me for thus making your 
virtue public, and acquainting the English nation with your merit and your 
name. Let me add, sir, that you live on the first floor ; that your clothes and 
fit are excellent, and your charges moderate and just; and, as an humble 
tribute of my admiration, permit me to lay these volumes at your feet. 

** Your obliged, faithful servant, 

M. A. Titmaush.” 

Louis XV. had been seated more than half a century on the throne 
of France, when Thackeray’s “delicious divine,” Laurence Sterne, 
saw Paris for the second and last time. M. AJphonse Jobez has 
recently published a volume of m work entitled “ La France sous 
Louis XVf”^^ The principle on which he has proposed to himself to 
write the history of this reign is one which, discarding theory, seek's 
to restore and reanimate the past, and to let facts speak for them- 


** Thackeray : the Humourist and tbe Man of Letters. The Story of his Life, 
including a Selection from his characteristic Speecl>es,now for tbe first time gathered 
together.” By Theodore Tsylor, Esq., &c. With Photograph from life by Ernest 
Edwards, B.A., and original illustrations. London ^ John Camden Hotten. 1864. 

France sous Louis XV.’^ (1716-1774). Par M. Alphonse JobeSp 
Ancien Rq^resentant. Tome I. Paris: I)idier et C*«. 1864. 
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selves. The first volume contains an introduction, describing the 
France of Louis Quatorze and the Hegency down to the year 
1717. As far as wo can make out, the author’s views are those 
of the advanced Liberal school.* He denounces the persecuting 
zealotry of the clergy, and gives a striking picture of the sufferings 
of the Protestants during the infamous dragonade period, and an 
equally striking one of the curious combination of “low morals 
and high church” which distinguished the age. Tout le monde^ 
he tells us, wanted to convert these heretics to the Catholic re- 
ligion. “ L’entraincment etait general : et soit conviction, soit 
bassesse, soit ccs deux sentiments r(3unis, co que se voit souvent, les 
courtisans les plus vicieux marchaient pleine d’ardeur a cette espece 
dc croreade.” The present volume is divided into three books. The 
first commences with an account of the early life of Louis XIV., and 
ends with the accession of William of Orange to the throne of Eng- 
land ; the second begins with the arrival of James II. at St. Germain, 
and ends with the death of the grand monarque ; the third begins 
with the rcgcnc}^ of the Duke of Orleans, and ends with the treaty of 
the Triple Alliance, 4th January, 1717, 

France, Switzerland, and Geneva are, if we follow the geographical 
distribution of M. d’Aubigne, the threefold topic of the third volume 
of the “ Ilistoire de la Reformation en Europe au temps do Calvin,”'*^ 
the second instalment of a continuous history, of which the “ Histoire 
de la Reformation au Scizieme Siccle” was the first. In this second 
portion the attention is concentrated, we are told, on a great man and 
a little city. We are still, however, tracing the preliminaries of 
Calvin’s career, and have scarcely more than glanced at Geneva in its 
relation to him, when we close the volume before us. We see him 
flying from Paris to Angouleme, after Cop’s exposition of evangelical 
doctrine. We follow him to Nerac, to Poitiers, to Strasbourg, to 
Bale ; we find him teaching Greek, revising d’Etaple’s translation of 
the New Testament, writing the Institutes, and setting out to spread 
the now creed in Italy in 1585, D’Aubignd’s admiration for Calvin is, 
he says, not a blind admiration. Thus he acknowledges that the Re- 
former shared the erair of the men of his time in fancying that the 
irreverence of which God is the object ought to be punished by the 
civil power, equally with the injury of which man is the object. Of 
course B’Auhigno is not, and cannot be, a satisfactory interpreter of 
the religious revolution of the sixteenth century. Adequately to 
interpreli it, requires a pliilosophical impartiality which Protestant 
and Catholic alike are little able to command. His narrative, how- 
eyer, is instructive, /mimated, and ciroumstantial. He shows you 
something of the colour and movement of the age of Calvin. The 
insurrectionary hostility of the Catholic women, for instance, is well 
pourtrayed ; so also the “ enfauts terribles” of the Reformation are 
duly depicted. The volume cuncludes with the assault on Jean Ami 

^ ** Histoire de la Reforraation en Europe au temps de Galvin." Par J. H. 
Merle D* Aubign^. Tome IlL France, Sdisae, Geneve. Paris : ifiobel Ldvy 
Frtees. 
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Curtet, who fell sorely wounded in his cornfield while prophesying a 
fine harvest, and glad anticipations of Calvin's advent to Geneva. 

Leaving Geneva, as we have read, witli Calvin's blessing, itnox, the 
hero of the Scottish Eeformation, returned to the land of the mountain 
and the flood on the 2nd of May, 1559. Six. years after, Mary Stuart 
became the wife of Lord Darnley, and within two years of her marriage 
his widow. • The ill-fated queen has always had her defenders and her 
accusers. Among the former we may now include M. L. Wiesen,er, 
who, in his cflbrts to exculpate his interesting client, brings a bill of 
indictment against Murray and the Protestant nobility of Scotland, 
against Elizabeth aqd Cecil, and against Buchanan as the author of 
the libels which were intended to destroy the character of the beau- 
tiful queen.^® He asserts that Murray, previously to the roy^l mar- 
riage, was one of a band that formed an ambush to kill Darnley and 
imprison Mary in the castle of Lochlcven ; on the other hand, he 
treats the alleged conspiracy to murder Murray as a pretext. He 
declares that the famous casket letters are forgeries, and that 
Buchanan participated in their compilation. The opinion of Mignet 
and Teulet, who have avowed their belief in the authenticity of the 
letters, has no weight with him ; but aa M. Wiesener offers us reasons 
for his rejection, he is entitled to a hearing, and candour and courtesy 
demand that he should be heard with patient attention, all the more 
because he has here arrayed against him the authority not only of 
Mignet and Teulet, but of Hume, llallam, Robertson, Turner, Proude, 
and others. In seeking to establish Mary's innocence, M. Wiesener lays • 
some stress on Lennox’s exculpatory letter, which Teulet finds wanting 
in explicitness and precision, and the evidential value of which would 
appear to be neutralized by the accusatory assertion of tlie countess 
in another letter, communicated by Mr. Froude to the 2'imee during 
the present year. The minute and careftil examination of M. Wiesener’s 
volume, which bears marks of a studious and ample research, must be 
left to those who have time and space at command, and who can 
procure access to the appropriate documentary evidence. We ought, 
perhaps, to inform the reader that he will not find a complete bio- 
graphy of the Queen of Scots in M. Wiesenefs elaborate inquiry. 
Her sorrowful story is told conjointly with that of Bothwell, and is 
here brought down only to her abdication and his captivity in 
Denmark. ^ 

In those days of fierce reform, Mary’s was the dosing cause. Has 
the system with which ^he was identified a better chance, of win- 
ning now P Will Catholicism, especially will Fapal Catholicism, 
triumph Pt The Comte de Falloux, in the preface which introduces 
the correspondence of PSre Lacordaire and Madame Swetehine,^* 
laments over the irrelsgious suppression of Catholic liberty, deplores 
the menac^ing ** chimera of Italian unity,' the favourite instrument of 

Marie Stuart et le Comte de Botbwell." Par 0. Wiesener, Professeur 
d'Histoire au Lycde Louis-le-Grand. London ; L. Haohette and Go. 1864. 

M *1 Corresfiondanoe du B. P. LaScordait e et de Madame Sweichine.'* Publide 
par le C** de PaUoua:, de I'Academie Fr»n$aise. Paris : Pidier et Cie. 
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the anti-Christian coalition,” and shares, wo presume, the opinions and 
hopes of the eloquent Abbd as regards the avenir prochainy In 
skimming through this volume of letters, we find here and there a 
page of some interest to our sceptfeal and Protestant understanding. 
The views of a noble-hearted man like Lacordaire are always worth 
noting, — his approval, for instance, though by no moans unqualified, 
of the Revolution of 1789, and of the principle of association ; his con- 
demnation of the kings of the last three centuries — men sc miraculously 
blind that he all but despairs of the conversion of royal personages, 
and has no faith in a monarchical future, not at least for France. 
Again, in September, 1848, we find him writing : “ Notre societo cst 
composfe de trois mines, d*une resurrection, et d’une chimere. Les trois 
ruines'sont TEmpire, la Restauration, et la Revolution de 1830; la 
resurrection ost la Republique conventionelle ; la chimere est le 
Socialisme.” In December of the same year we see him looking 
forward to another resurrection : “ Nous aurons une resurrection dont 
tous les elements ccliappent aux regards. A cette lieure, le Pape 
futur est nomme d*un noni quo le Ciel seal a prononce ; les fautes ct 
les crimes dii moride pcuplos et rois, sent lo trone que Dieii lui a 
prepare !’* In another letter, written some years before, ho places 
England among the three great Catholic powers, France and Spain 
making up the triad : “ parce qu’il est clair qu’avant cinquante on 
soixante ans, elle sera notre (!) In March, 1852, writing from the 
beautiful, grave, noble, and lovely city of Oxford,” Lacordaire gives 
us his impressions of the University, and touches on the prospects of 
the Catholic faith in England, noticing Binpiingham and its bishop, 
its cathedral, its oratory under the direction of R. P. Newmaim («w), 
its convent and its college. In England ho found abundance of 
liberty and misery, religion and rags, beauty and ugliness. The last 
letter in the book is dated Soreze, 21th August, 1857 ; it is also the 
last whieh he wrote to his devout friend, Madame Swetehine. About 
a fortnight after this she ceased to live ; Lacordaire followed her four 
years later, dying in his iifty-ninth year at Sorezc,the 21st November, 
1861. The life and works, the letters and journal of Madame 
Swetehine have beefl already published by the editor of the present 
volume. 

Two of the most powerful intellects of Italy, Dante and Macchiavelli, 
were anything but favourable to unlimited papal supremacy : the 
former deplores the^iU results, of the pretended donation of Constan- 
tine ; tl)c latter saw in the papacy the greatest obstacle to the unity 
and independence of Italy. The political system of these great thinkers 
i^ reviewed and expl|iined in M. Franck’s instructive and interesting 
work on the Reformers and Publicists of Europe.^® The essay on 
Macchiavelli — whose honesty and practical wisdom, by the way, are as- 
serted by Mr. George Long in a volume already noticed in th|^ section — 
is at once an exposition of his views and a vindication of his character 


** R^formateuni et Publioistea de I’Euroi^e. Moyen Age — Renaissance.” 
Par A. D. Fi-anck, Membre de Plustitut, PVofedseur de Droit Natorel aa College 
de France. Paris t Miobel L4vy Frbres. 1864. 
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-*not, however, an unqualified vindication, for the author atill pro- 
nounces his theory of politics immoral, and holda Kim responsible to 
posterity for all the evil done, and all the errors taught on the Authority 
of his name. Following the disquisition on the formation of society 
and the legislation of the Middle Age, we have estimates of the 
doctrine of nine other illustrious men — St. Thomas Aquinas, TBgidius 
liomanus, Marsilius Patavinus, William Ockham, Pierre de Ougnieres, 
Paoul de Presle, Savonarola, Sir Thomas* More, and Jean Bodin. Of 
Bodin w^e are told by M. Franck that, “ notwithstanding his faults, lie 
is the true founder of civil right and modern politics : of that right 
which proceeds by reform and not by revolution, and which is equally 
remote from the odious regime of castes and the chimsera of absolute 
equality.” M. Franck’s conception of liberty as the principJo and 
essence of right, to be defended against all aggressions, within and 
without, and his expression of the conviction that in the struggle wliich 
has been so long in progress we see the national element disengaging 
itself from the theocratic, and preparing us for the realization of ft’cc- 
dom as understood in our own time, serve to show the spirit in which 
his inquiry has been conducted. 

“ The Memorials of Richard edited by Rev. William Stubbs, 

show us something of the life of that lion-hearted king and true re- 
presentative of the mediaeval hero and adventurer. The first and only 
volume which has yet appeared contains the “ Itinerarium liegis 
Ricardi,” — ascribed in the Cambridge MS. to Geoffrey Viitsa^uf, but 
which the editor appears inclined to attribute rather to Richard, the 
Canon of the Holy Trinity in Aldgate — a glossary, collation of i):iges, 
and an index. To Mr. Stubbs* own ample introductory notice two 
appendices arc attached, one being a narrative of the siege and capture 
of Lisbon by the Crusaders of 1147, written in Latin by an eye- 
witness, and the other a melancholy statement of the conquest and 
calamities of Cyprus, in consequence of the favourable reception ac- 
corded by the people to the “ wretched Englishman,” our famous Canir 
de Lion ! who, when he landed on the island, was regarded as a deliverer 
by tbo disloyal Cypriotes, who deserted their emperor and all in haste 
went over to him, • 

The new volume of the “ Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of 
Charles I.” edited by Mr. John Bruce, includes the documents relating 
to less than one year, from May, 1864, to March, In his in ; 

teresting preface the editor points out the various notices of men more 
or less celebrated, scattered through the pages of iKis new instalment 
of his documentary history — Portland, Noy, Heath, Coke, Laud, 

** Chronicles and Memorials of the Heign of Bicliard I '* Vol. I. Itinerariuib 
poregrinorum et gesta Regis Ricardi : auctore, ut videtur, Ricardo, canonicu 
Sanutue Trinitatis Londoiiiensis. Edited from a MS. in the Library of Corpus 
Ghristi College, Cambridge, by William Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of Nayestock. 
&c. &c. Published by the authority of the Lords^ComiTiissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, &c. London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 1864. 

Calendar of State Papers (Domestic Series) of the Iteign of Charles L, 
1634, 1635.” Preserved in Her Majesty^s Public Record Office. Edited by John 
Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, &o. 
Itondon : Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 1864. 
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Wentworth, Hampden, and others; he draws attention to the first 
ship-money writs which are comprised in it, observing that their history, 
“ with that of their reception by the people, and their results in the 
prcpiiration of a fleet, may be said to be written in this volume,” — pro- 
bably one of the most important of the entire. series. 

The history of the last year, which we have lived to see is recorded 
in the “Annual Begister.*’^® With the commencement of a new 
series, a fitting opportunity is afforded to all who wish to have at 
hrfnd a perennial review of public events for beginning to gratify that 
wish by securing the first number of the improved publication. In 
its new form, in which the double-columned arrangement has been 
abandoned, the “ Annual Register” contains not a mere abridgment 
of th(i Parliamentary Debates, but a continuous narrative of the 
History of Rngland and Foreign Countries, a Chronicle of Remarkable 
Occurrences, Important Law Cases and Trials, Obituary Notices, a 
Collection of State Papers, Finance Accounts, and an Index. “ The 
volume also contains a New Section, in which is given a resume of 
the Progress of Literature, Science, and Art.” The science division 
gives due prominence to the inquiry recently undertaken in the hope of 
ascertaining-something of tlie nature of the atmosphere of the brighter 
fixed stars, and suggested by the researches of Kirchhoff and Bunsen, — 
to the new method of healing epilepsy and some other kindred diseases, 
proposed by Dr. John Chapman, — to the discovery of new metals, new 
asteroids, a new variable star, and to the correction made to the 
sun’s parallax. Tliis cofrection, by the way, had been long waited for, 
and all misgiving as to the scientific certainty which may be felt or 
affected by a pertain order of minds, by this seeming admission of error, 
ought at once to be dispelled, not only by the general reflection that 
science makes no pretension to absolute, but merely proximate ac- 
curacy, but by the special circumstance that science itself anticipated 
the correction, and by the further “ consideration that, after all, this 
improvement of our knowledge amounts to no more than a correction 
to an observed angle represented by the apparent breadth of a human 
hair viewed at the distance of about 125 feet.” So accessible a work 
as Hind’s descriptive treatise on the Solar System, published in 
1851, will show the general reader that Professor Encke’s estimate of 
the value of the equatorial horizontal parallax, 8"*577G, was accepted 
by astronomers as simply provisional. 

Between astronomical data and the subject of August Mommsen’s 
learned work on the* Athenian Festivals,^® a connection may be found in 
the fact*that their time of celebration was* determined from a remote 
antiqifity, by the lunar ap])earances, that of the lull moon fqj* instance. 
"VVe must content ouVselvcs, however, on the present occasion, with 

“ The Annual Register : a Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad. For 
the Year 1863.** New Series. London : Uivingtons, Waterloo-place*; Longman, 
Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 1864. 

^ ** H^rtologie." Antiquarische untersuchungen Uber die stadtischen Feste 
der Athener.*’ Von August Mommsen, Gekronte Preissobrift der Koniglicben 
GeseUsebaft der Wissenschaften in Gbttiugep. Leipzig: Druok und Verl^ von 
B. G. Teubner. 1864. 
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recommending to the student the curious antiquarian, researches re- 
counted in the prize essay, entitled “ Heortologie,” and giving its 
more comprehensive designation below. 

Almost equally brief must be ouv notice of Captain Raverty’s two 
erudite quartos. Indeed, we can offer little more than our acknow- 
ledgments for his Dictionary^® and Grammar^^ of the Pushto and 
Aifghan language. This language, according to its lexicographer, is 
totally different in construction and idiom from any of the Indu- 
Sanskrit dialects, but has a great affinity with the Semitic and Iranian 
languages: In turning over the pages of the Dictionary, we were 
struck with the similarity of the Pushto word ruh (spirit) to its 
Hebrew equivalent. Still more striking is the correspondence between 
the Pushto zaman or zamdnah (time), and the later Hebrew equivalent 
used in Ecclesiastes, and particularly the emphatic form of the Avord 
in Chaldee, Dan. iii. 7, 8. Of the nature and value of Captain 
Raverty’s labours some idea may be formed from the fact that he 
has had no predecessors in the construction of an Affghan Grammar 
and Dictionary, and that the types peculiar to the Pushto alphabet 
have been cut expressly for the learned and gallant officer’s own works. 
His efforts to facilitate the acquirement of what is to Europeans a 
new Oriental dialect deserve encouragement; and his remark, that 
due attention should be paid by the Government officials to the 
language of the people over whom they are appointed as rulers and 
administrators seems dictated by good feeling and sound sense. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

O UR Commemorative Shakespeare Festival was not more successful 
than such things are in England, but it was marked by an inci- 
dent worthy of record, if only for its novelty. On the occasion of 
the tercentenary celebration of our great poet’s birthday, a bishop 
and an archbishop proceeded to Stratford and preached a sermon in 
his honour. That by Dr. Trench is distinguished by the good taste 
and poetic feeling which characterize all his compositions; we 
have not seen Dr. Wordsworth’s sermon in print, but we have 
before us a contribution of his^ to the literature upon Shakespeare, 

'* A Dictionary of the Pu^Ato, PusVtto, or Language of the AffpAans: with 
Remarka on the Originality of the Language, and its AflSnity to the Semitic and 
other Oriental Tongues,*’ &c. &c. By Captain H. G. Baverty, of Her Majesty’s 
Third Reginent Bombay N.T, London: Longman .".nd Co.; Williams aad 
Norgate. 1860. 

” **A Grammar of the PuPAto, PujfAto, or Language of the A%/t5ns, in 
which the Rules are illustrated by Examples, &c. ; together with Tmnslations, &c., 
and Remarks on the Language, Literature, and Descent of the AfiF^Aan Tribes. 
By Captain H. G. Raverty, Her Majesty’s Third Regiment Bombay N.I., Ac. 
Second Edition. London : Longman, Green, Longman and Robel'ts : Williams 
andNoi^ate. 1860. 

^ “ On Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible." By Charles Wordsworth, 
D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew’s. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1864. 
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which inclines us to be satisfied with having seen only the discourse* 
the Archbishop of Dublin. The Bishop of St. Andrew’s dedicates his 
book to Ifis children, “ in the hope and with the aim that they may 
grow up readers and lovers of Sha^jespearo as the Book of Man ; but 
still more readers and lovers of the Bible as the Word of God.” 
With this object, he proceeds to quote certain words and phrases 
which occur both in the Bible and in Shakespeare, many of which, 
though in familiar use in the sixteenth century, are now obsolete ; 
such, for instance, as “ pro)iifr ” for good-looking, “ prevent ” for help, 
and the elliptical use of the dative case of pronouns, “ make thee 
an ark,” “seal me there your single bond.” Dr. Wordsworth candidly 
remarks that as almost all Shakespeare’s plays were written before the 
version* of the Scriptures of 1011, the translators may owe as much 
to him as he to them. The importance of a few coincidences of ex- 
pression is not therefore great, and the autlior passes on to the con- 
sideration of Shakespeare’s church-meml)erslup and his religious 
principles, and the proof afibrded l)\' his phiys that these jn’inciplcs were 
drawn exclusively from the Bible. Accord ingl}’^, all such j)lirascs as, 
“the first-born of Egypt,” “ }iohis, Domine^^' “blessed are the 
peaceniakers on earth,” are capped with their scriptural originals, and 
pains are taken to show that Shakespeare held correct views on the 
nature of angels, on the universality of redemption, on man’s inherent 
corruption, on “ sj)ecial grace” (and also on grace before and after 
meat), and on all the duties of life, moral, political, social, domestic, 
and religious. When Bowdlcr undertook to make Shakespeare proper 
reading for a serious family, he would not allow anything to stand 
which so much as recalled a scriptural phrase or image ; even the 
innocent words “ ears more deaf than adders” were altered to “ears 
for ever deaf,” lest the profiine connexion should seem irreverent. It 
is therefore a sign of increasing liberality of thought when a bishop 
undertakes to show that- an unhallowed play-actor could be a “ Bible 
Christian.” But thcie is a presumption in this timid apologetic tone 
towards lofty genius, whieh savours of the arrogant fatuity of the 
pious lady who wrote a tract to prove that St. Paul’s fxii yevoiTol 
was not to be considered as profane swearing. 

The change in our own estimate and appreciation of Shakespeare is 
not greater than has taken place in France, since he was described 
by Voltaire as “ a writer of monstrous farces, called by him 
tragedies.” Translations and criticisms testify to the study 
bestowc4 by our neighbours, and the commentators on Shakc?- 
speare threaten to be as numerous as those on Homer. The 
iiqw work by M. Victor Hugo^ comes properly under* non^ of 
these denominations.* He dedicates it to the English nation, and 
explains that he has been moved to write it partly as an introduc- 
tion to his son’s translation, and partly because his conscience would 
not allow him to lose the opportunity of saying much which appears 
to him to be involved in the discussion of a Shakespeare monument. 


* “ William Shakespeare.’* Paris: Librsdrie Internationale, 
and Norgate. 1864. 
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With the thoughts of Shakespeare he associates all questions which 
touch upon art : “ To treat of these questions is to explain the 
mission of art; to treat of these questions is to explain* the duty 
of human thought towards the hifinan being and to treat of these 
questions, as M. Victor Hugo treats of them, is to give us a thick volume 
of antithetical assertion, wild rhapsody, and fiery denunciation, enough 
to scare any of us matter-of-fact islanders from the attempt to get at 
the scraps of real thought tossed upon this whirlwind of vocative cases. 
That a poet should be eloquent in treating of the prince of poets is 
only what we have a right to look for, and there are passages in this 
amazing book worthy both of the subject and the writer. Shakespeare, 
like Homer, is, we are told, “ un homme cyclique. These two geniuses 
close the two portals of barbarism, the ancient and the gothic?. This 
was their mission, and they accomplished it ; this was their task, and 
they fulfilled it. The third great human crisis is the French Itevolu- 
tioii: this is the third vast portal of barbarism— the monarchical — 
which is closing at the present moment. The nineteenth century hears 
it creak on its hinges. Then begins the true era of poetry, of the 
drama, and of art, which is as independent of Shakespeare as of Homer.” 
We are further told that the giant dynasty of mortal race numbers 
only fourteen names : Homer, the mighty son of the world’s youth ; 
Job, the first dramatist ; the terrible iEschylus ; Isaiah, ivhoso words 
are a perpetual thunder-roll of righteous accusation ; Ezekiel, the biblical 
demagogue ; Lucretius, the sad questioner of dark enigmas ; J uvenal, 
whose pen stung like a poisoned arrow, and Tacitus, whose words 
branded as with a hot iron ; Saint John, the seer of celestial glories ; 
and St. Paul, the herald of a new age ; Dante, the creator of terrible 
phantoms ; Rabelais, the writer of Titanic farce ; C<;rvantes, the master 
of ironry ; and Shakespeare, the many-sided, as sublime as ..Eschyliis, as 
terrible as Dante, as farcical as Rabelais, embracing the depth and 
height, the length and breadth of nature and of men — the greatest repre- 
sentative soul of all humanity. In some such mode, carried through 
many pages of far-fetched epithets, startling paradox, and untranslate- 
able illustration, we are shown Shakespeare’s “ place in nature.” The 
highest faculty, like the richest soil, will always tfeem with things mon- 
strous as well as things fair, the develish and also the godlike; hence every 
one in this cluster of great ones is outri. It is only in genius of the 
second class that we find order and regularity, nothing exaggerated, 
nothing hizarre; and as examples of this second-rat^ greatness, our author 
gives one of those lists of names, culled at random, in which hp so much 
delights, namely : Hesiod, .^sop, Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, Thucy- 
dides, Ailacreon, Theocritus, Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Terence, Virgil, 
Horace, Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto, La Fontaine, Beaumarchais, Voltaire. 
One whole book is devoted toiEschylus, “the Shakespeare of antiquity,” 
and if the attempted parallel fails to establish any very marked resem- 
blance between Prometheus and Hamlet, it gives an opportunity for a 
display of classical acquirement, and random gleams of sparkling bril- 
liancy which dazzle, even while they irritate the reader. A few pages 
are given to Shakespeare's life, and a little is said of his plays. Hamlet’s 
assumed madness is explained as a measure of wise precaution. “ In 
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the middle ages and the lower empire, and even in still older times, 
woe to him who discovered a murder, or an act of poisoning committed 
by a king. Ovid, as Voltaire conjectures, was exiled from Rome for 
having witnessed something scandalous in the house of Augustus. 
To know the king to be in a passion was a state crime. To have 
good eyes was to be a bad statesman. A man suspected of being sus- 
picious was lost. There was but one refuge — madness — to pass for an 
innocent ; such an one was despised, and that sufficed .... In King 
Lear the same thing recurs. The son of the Earl of Glo’ster also 
takes refuge in feigned insanity ; here is the key to the thoughts of 
Shakespeare.’* Tliereis a fanciful version of the character of Otliello, 
who is called the type of night, and consequently the pillow represent- 
ing sleep, was the fitting instrument of his vengeance. As a study 
upon Shakespeare this book is disappointing, even when all allowance 
is made for the eccentricities and floods of words which disfigure the 
greatest of M. Victor Hugo’s writings. It is needless to say that there 
arc passages of elo(piciit writing, and flashes of lofty sentiment, but the 
name of Shakespeare serves as a text to a discourse on all those weighty 
social and political problems wdiich the future is to solve, and a consider- 
able portion of the volume is filled w'ith declamation upon the wrongs of 
the many and fervent appeals to the few to come to the rescue, with 
epigrammatic ridicule of the style of history which chronicles the life 
of palaces, and hopeful aspirations for the coming kingdom of peace. 

An octavo volume of Letters,^ by a writer whose name is unknown 
in the literary world, provokes the inquiry, Who was Caroline Frances 
Cornwallis, and why should her Letters be published ?” If the over- 
taxed general reader have time to peruse the small type of the title- 
page, he will find that the lady in question was the author of “ Small 
Books on Great Subjects,” «St.c., and at the end of the volume is a list 
of these books, with the opinions of the press pronounced when they 
came out. If his patience be not yet exhausted, and his curiosity still 
unsatisfied, he may further learn from a short preface why a female 
author, whose writings were successful in departments of literature 
seldom intruded on by women, should have published nothing with her 
name; why, now that In compliance with her own wishes the secret of 
her authorship is divulged, we are allowed to know so little of one whoso 
singular ambition and rare powers gave promise of more important 
and interesting materials for biography than have been possessed by 
many literary characters whose memoirs have been given to the world. 
Few, we think, will read this preface without a feeling of disappoint- 
ment apd a wish that the editor had been at liberty to tell more. We 
learn, indirectly,' that JVXiss Cornwallis was the younger ofuthe two 
daugliters of the rector of Wittersham, in Kent, and the last descen- 
dant of a younger branch of the Cornwallis family ; that her sister mar- 
ried a son of Mrs. Trimmer, the authoress, and died young ;^that her 
mother was a woman of unusual acquirements for her day — a Hebrew 
scholar, and the author of a Commentary on the Bible ; that she her- 


* Selections from the Letters of Caroline Frahoes Cornwallis, author of ** Pericles : 
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self gave early promise of extraordinary powers and imagination ; and 
that so great was her thirst for knowledge, that in a retired country 
village, with no masters, few books, and very suffering health, she had 
cultivated many languages, a wicte acquaintance with general litera- 
ture, and habits of application which fitted her in riper years “ to pro- 
duce treatises which won applause from competent judges in theology 
and in history, in science and in philosophy, in education and in law.** 
Here is, in truth, sufficient to secure her a high place beside the remark- 
able women who have earned distinction in spite of the impediments of 
old-world prejudice, and whose noble devotion in days when female 
education was almost unthought of, is in danger of being forgotten by 
a later generation, who find the path made smooth and easy, thanks 
to those who braved its first ruggedness, and who look upon the attain- 
ments of an Elizabeth Smith as nothing extraordinary. In spite of 
the careful exclusion from these letters of much personal detail, enough 
remains to show that the record of Miss Cornwallis’s life would have 
been as interesting as that of Charlotte Bronte, and that, like that 
sister in trial and suffering, she turned to books as a refuge from pain 
and heart-ache. We are given a glimpse of her at seven years old, in 
a sketch of her character by her mother, and a few specimens of the 
compositions which were the amusement of her childhood will remind 
many of the pieces given in Mrs. Gaskell’s biography. Imagination 
must fill the interval of her girlhood, for the letters begin when she 
was four-and-twenty, and the oidy event we hear of during those seven- 
teen years is an offer of marriage from Sismondi, conveyed in a very 
touching letter to her mother, and which is given in a note by the 
editor to a letter of Miss Cornwallis upon the news of his death, in 
1842, when, alluding to the fact of her having declined his prolfered 
hand, she remarks — “ He was a friend more than for as long as I can 
remember, for I do not remember the first seeing him. He had the 
greatness of mind to get over what few men do, and continued the 
same warm friend as ever ; and never to his latest hour ceased to show 
me every kindness in his power. Such a friend is not easily replaced, 
and can never be forgotten. He is one more added to the list of those 
whose number make me feel more a denizen of the next world than of 
this. My only comfort is the trying to make myself worthy of them.” 
The few letters of Sismondi given in the Appendix abundantly prove 
the depth and sincerity of his friendship, as well as the high estima- 
tion in which he held his English friend. It is Impossible in our nar- 
row limits to give any idea of the letters, which extend over a period 
of forty-six years. They are upon a great variety of subjects, full of 
clever, sAisible, often witty remarks, admirably written as to style, rich 
in original thought and amusing description. As letters, perhaps the 
most entertaining are^those from Italy, where Miss Cornwallis spent 
some time in a Tuscan villa lent her by Sismondi, living on 
a footing of intimacy with all classes of the rural nc^hbourhood of 
Pescia (long before railroads had invaded those lovely valleys), and 
thus becoming acquainted with a phase of society and manners little 
known even now to English travellers. Here is a sketch of provincial 
life in Tuscany, in the year 1827 : — 
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“Tako as a sample of Tuscan repartie the reply of my old woman, when I 
asked her the other day what the lizards ate ? ‘ chi sa ?’ I said I had stood 
looking at them for an hour the day before to find out if I could. She shouted 
with laughter, ‘All, star a vedere mangiare le lucertole ! ma non fu Tora del 
pranzo forse : bisogna darlc uu invito ed allora si sappra.' I asked her if the 
family of a poor woman who is ill were not very poor. SIjc was quite 
astonished at my question : ‘ ICh ! noveri ! no ! Staimo benino, hanno dei 
figluoli.’ This very jnimitive idea of riches pleased me much. . . . The con- 
ta^diiii have kicked off shoes and stockings, and I delight to watch their light 
free movements. Little J. (ilie English maid) is much scandalized at her 
mistress, wonders how she cun stand and look at these barc-footed men at 
work, and thinks she maintains the honour of English women by turning 
away her eyes from the indecency of five toes. . . . Unlike the cittadini, who 
saimtci; from morning till night with a large cloak hung about them, this 
hardy peasantry may be recognised by their free light step and yet lighter 
clothing, the .smile that is always ready, and the good-humoured greeting as 
they pass, wliicli they would always like to have relumed by a few friendly words. 

I am Italianized enough to do this now, and nothing can be more cordial than 
my reception by all the contadini round if I visit them, which Ido sometimes. 
Every twelve or fourteen acres maintains a family, so that I have plenty of 
neighbours of this class. The mixture in their maimers of democratic freedom, 
and a homage to wliich they give at least a show of aifection, of gaiety, of 
gallantry, and amongst the younger part, of belles lettres^ is a compound so 
singular that I have not yet studied it half enough. ‘ Vicne il sole quando 

vicne lei ^ said A , the otiicr day, as a gleam of sun came across at the 

moment when I happened to bo passing wlicre ho was^ at work ; the next 
moment lie asked me gravely how long it was since Alficri wrote his tragedies, 
because he had a wager depending w’itn un giovinotto, amico mio. He himself 
wagered that it was not forty years — his friend that it was more. This led to 
talk further of his friends, and he repeated a pretty sonnet written on the 
recovery fruiii illne.ss of a ‘ragazza diPescia,* by another friend, ‘un giovin- 
oito del calzolaio cho fa scarpe della Signora.* Of this I am to have a copy. 
Jn short, the education, or rather information, of Tuscany is to be found in 
the class of artizans and contadini. ... I know not if I have observed in 
my former letters on the singular state of society here, where servants and 
masters appear in a state nearly of equality, yet in whieii the former never for 
an instant presume on that familiarity to utter au impertinence. I have seen 
a dirty maid-servant, who was putting wood on the fire, if she was called 
elsewhere, tap her young master on the shoulder, put the wood-basket in his 
hands, and leave him to finish her work. Wheu the Count and Countess 
Agostini visited their country house, we saw them with servants and con- 
ladini, all sitting ou the same bench, laughing and talking together as freely 
as if they were old friends — such in fact they w’ere. . . . The tradesmen 
hero put me in iniEd of the people of Laputa, where the tailor niade a 
geometrical calculation for the groundwork of the coat, and made it badly 
after all. The glazier the other day talked to me about Raffaclle and fresco 
uainting, and .Eneas’s descent to Avernus, but did his work so badly that the 
worst English journeyman {irobably never even conceived that if was possible 
to put such work in a casement, . . . Have 1 told you that the old custom of 
keeping a fool or buffoon for the amusement of idl€^ hours still exists, or rather 
lingers here ? Not regularly dressed in a motley coat, but witht all the esta- 
blished privileges of saying and doing what nobody else may. . . The moment 
there is no longer the necessity of actually tilling the ground, there is no 
other employment, and the gentry pass from youth to age in a sort of dreamy 
composure, seeming to have neither hope nor wish beyond the almost simple 
animal life they are leading, without studies, without pursuits of any sort, for 
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they have not those resorted to by idleness in England — hunting and shooting. 
The caf^, the conversazione, and the theatre nil up their time ; there they 
retail or invent the lie of the day, which is generally as frivolous as the people 
who occupy themselves with it, and ri|Se the next morning to do the same. 
The man who looks most like a gentleman here, and who really is of noble 
birth and elegant manners, spends his day at the Dogana on the frontier, solely 
to look at the travellers who pass, and see their trunks examined, and this 
serves him for talk in the evening at the convcrsllzione.” — p. 86. 

In the letters of a later period we trace the growth of liberal oi)inioh 
in one who had been cradled in strict orthodoxy and Toryism, and in 
whom the reception of broader views kindled at once the desire to 
teach, and finally produced the well-known series of “ Small Hooks on 
Great Subjects.” But these by no means exhausted her indefatigable 
energy. In every educational scheme and every measure of social or 
political reform she took the liveliest interest, and aided whenever it 
was possible by her pen. In the list of her works we find a Prize 
Essay on “ Juvenile Delinquency and she contributed an article on 
“Young Criminals” to this Keview (No. VII., July, 1853), which is, 
we observe, omitted in the above-mentioned list. This volume con- 
tains a few specimens of her poetry, among which the translations 
from the German are of considerable merit. \Vhen we add, that all this 
mental activity went on during years of constant ill-health, and fre- 
quently of months of the severest pain, we have, we think, said enough 
to prove that, as well as for their own intrinsic merits as for the light 
they throw upon the mental history of a very accomplished and gifted 
woman, these “ Letters” well deserve to be published. 

A volume, entitled “ Western Woods and Waters,” is the fruit of 
many visits to the Laurentian lakes, and describes, in a poora of fifteen 
cantos, a three weeks’ excursion “ through that niagnilicent region 
which presents the grandest combination of inland woods and waters 
that earth can show.” The main narrative is in the metre of the 
“ Song of Hiawatha,” or, more strictly, in that of “ Kalcvala,” the 
national epic of the Finnlanders (which Professor Max Muller ranks 
beside the “ Iliad”), which Mr. Longfellow adopted in his “ beautiful 
rehabilitation of a group of theEed Man’s Legends.” Lest the want 
of cadence should weary by its monotony, Mr. Abrahall has intro- 
duced other measure.^, and some characteristic legends are interwoven 
with the descriptions of scenery and incidents of travel. The awkward, 
unrythmical measure which may delight the ears qf a Finnlander is 
easy to imitate, but is wholly unsuited for English poetry, and the 
frequent admixture of others ouly suggests comparison, and destroys 
whatever of^barmony there may be in the chant-like recitative of^ the, 
Indian verse. Mr. Abrahall is what old writers call a “painful” 
scholar. Every stanza headed by a quotation ; every page requires 
a voluminous commentary ; nearly every line has a reference to some 
explanatory hote (the explanatory notes occupy a full half of the book) ; 


* “Western Woods and Waters: Poems and Illustrative Notes.*' By John 
Hoskyns Abrahall, Jun., M. A. LoDgxaan. 1864. 
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and there is a whole system of signs and abbreviations to be mastered 
before the notes can be understood— -a.^. : 

“ A right royal dish 
Ts the dainty white fish 
This nice little creature 
The pride of the mere, 
lionne bouche of good cheer, 

Bed Man calls water-deer. 

• The word’s ahdig-kuminig :* 

‘Tis rather a ‘ rum * big, 

Crack-jaw title ; nor clear 
Is its ring, but full queer 
To Yaganash ^ ear.” 

Thft figures 77 indicate a reference to the Appendix-notes, which 
look almost as bewildering as a page of a modern book of chemistry; 
the letters arc to the following scientifically abbreviated foot-notes : — 

^"^Ahdiki^ =reindeer, and kumrnig is=watcrs, (see a.n. 33), g being the 
plural sidlix (Sch. 11. L. p. 205). K. (p. 329) writes the word atikameg^ and 
Sell, (lb") inconsistently addikkum-niai^. L. ahdeck. ’“‘Yagauash* 

(=Eij‘'lish) is, thinks K. (p. 371), an Ojibwa corruption of ihaVvcuch Anglais. 
So is also Yankee, I anpndiend ; thougli it has been said (‘ Godlcy’s Letters 
from America’) that tlie term 'Yankees’ is to ho traced back, through an 
imaginary form, Yengoes, to the word English. The l^d Man calls the 
‘Yankee,’ Keetchi Mokoinan=Big Knife. See K. p. 307.” 

Even this short specimen shows the industry of the author. His 
j)agcs arc overloaded with statistical and other information, and many 
of the lied Indian legends he records are carious and well worth 
perusing ; but it is unfortunate that so close and by no means uii- 
poetical an observer should have been tempted to chronicle his impres- 
sions in this shape. He has allowed his subject to get such complete 
possession of him that he has quite lost sight of the relation between 
useful knowledge and poetry, and has forgotten that a minute acquain- 
tance with local statistics ought not to be needed for the comprehen- 
sion and enjoyment of a work professedly poetical. 

A curious little volume, by Dr. Bleek, of Capetown,® consists of forty- 
two Hottentot Fables and 1 legends, thirty-five of which are transla- 
tions from manuscripts in the Hottentot and G-erman languages, be- 
longing to Sir George Grey, These manuscripts are the work of 
German missionanes, who took down from the mouth of natives the 
traditionary tales which now for the first time appear as literature. 
Too little is at present known to enable the inquirer to decide how far 
these fables are indigenous, Jind how far they .are the result of inter- 
course with white men ; in some of them the foreign influeqpe is clearly 
apparent ; in others *we seem to detect the first effort of reasoning and 
observation, so purely ab.surd and foolish arejkhey. But there is one 
singular fable, of which there arc several versions, which seems to point 
to a higher spiritual sentiment than is to be traced in fiiost of the 
others. It is called “ The Origin of Death,” and is as follows : — 

“ The Moon, it is said, sent once an Insect to Men, saying, * Go thou to 

* "Beyriard the Fox in South Africa ;*or, Hottentot Fables and Tales.” By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph. D. Triibner. 1864. 
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Men, and tell them, as I die, and dyin^ live, so ye shall also die, and dyin» 
live.* The Insect started with the message, but whilst on his way was over- 
taken by the Hare, who asked : ‘ On what errand art thou bound ? Tlie 
Insect answered : ‘ I am sent by the Mnon to Men, to tell them that as she 
dies, and dying lives, they also shall die, and dying live.* The Hare said, 

‘ As thou art an awkward runner, let me go* (to take the message). With 
these words he ran oiF ; and when he reached Men, he said, * 1 am sent by 
the Moon to tell you, as I die, and dying perish, in Ihe same manner yc 
shall also die and come wholly to an end.* Then the Hare returned to the 
Moon, and told her what he nad said to Men. The Moon reproached him 
angrily, saying, 'Barest thou tell the people a thing which I havQ not said ? 
With these words she took up a piece of wood and struck him on the nose. 
Since that day the Hare*s nose is slit.*' 

In accordance with which story, the old men of Natnaquas wjjl not 
touch hare’s flesh to this day. Transformations and disputes between 
birds and beasts are the subjects of most of the fables, and there arc a 
few specimens of very rude verse. Thus far no trace of the same kind 
of invention has been found among the Kafir tribes, who have never-* 
theless a prolific native literature. Br. Bleek accounts for this by the 
difference of language, and claims for the Hottentot dialect a ])lace 
among those for which Sir George Grey suggests the name of “ Sex- 
denoting,” and traces resemblances between them and the Coptic and 
Berber languages which point to a North African origin. 

“ Host and Gruest is the title of a book which treats of wines 
and dinners in a tone of earnest seriousness, expatiates upon choice 
vintages as matters of the greatest moment, and offers advice — some- 
times very much to the purpose — about the mysteries of the table, as 
if the happiness of life were at stake when side-dishes are in question. 
In the opening chapters on ancient, inediseval, and modern cookery, 
there is a great deal that is entertaining of its kind. Spain, it appears, 
had the honour of precedence in the publication of a cookery-book, 
about 1623 ; France followed in 1692, but England had been in advance 
of her, and had, as early as 1660, put forth a volume entitled the 
“ Treasure of Hidden Scents, or Good Huswife’s Closet,” which was 
little more than a book of receipts for perfumes and essences, but was 
succeeded in 1662 by the “ Queen’s Closet Opened,” which is still to be 
met with, and gives a marvellous picture of the gastronomical tastes of 
our ancestors. The following extract from Mrs. Woolley tells of the 
^amount of civilization to which our ladies had attained a hundred and 
seventy-one years ago : — 

" Some choice observations for a gentlewoman’s behaviour at table. * Gentlc- 
wotnan, the first thing you are to observe is to keep your body straight in the 
chair, and dp not lean your elbows on the table. Discover not by any raVenous 
gesture your ravenous appetite, nor fix your eyes tob greedily on the medt 
Wore you as if you wouta devour more that way than your throat can swallow. 
In carving at your own table, distribute the best pieces first, and it will appear 
very comely .and decent to use a fork, if so, touch no piece of meat with- 
out it.” 

Mr. Kirwan has some sensible remarks upon the prevalent rivalry 


* Host and Guest: a Book about Binnera, Wines, and Desserts.*’ By A. V. 
Kirwan, of the Middle Temple, Esq. Bell and Daldy. 1864. 
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in ostentatious display which makes a quiet gentleman with three ser- 
vants ape the same style of entertainment as that of a wealthy noble- 
man with sixteen, and bis appendix contains some samples of monster 
bills of fare which will some daj^. belong to history. 

“ The Small House at Allington”^ appears in two handsome volumes, 
beautified with their eighteen illustrations, in which good drawing and 
scrupulous attention to the minutise of existing fashions in dress and 
furniture, are combined with that elongated statuesque sadness of ex- 
pression by which Mr. Millais seeks to lend grace and dignity to 
hoops and shooting-jackets. In its republished form, the book is as 
large as “ Orley Farm,’* and the story is told with the same elaborate 
minuteness. But the resemblance is far from complete, and in spite 
of his great ])ow'ers as a storyteller, and his almost unrivalled skill in 
making whatever he writes entertaining, Mr. Trollope has not in this 
work kept up to the standard by which he has taught his readers to 
measure his books. T’akiiig chapter by chapter for what it is — a 
chronicle of the sayings and doings of a group of very ordinary people — 
there is much to approve and little to complain of ; the people talk 
their common talk witli langliablo verisimilitude ; the events all fit in 
well; genial liumour and kindly satire are blended with wholesome rej)ro- 
hatioii of evil-doing and the pathos of true sentiment ; there is the same 
liuish in the execution and the same fluency of style. And yet the 
story flags with all these merits, and the wholly unattractive character 
of the tw'o men who figure as heroes renders the history of their 
career decidedly tedious when continued through thirty chapters. 
Mrs. Dale is another of those gentle, plaintively self-sacriticing mothers 
wdioiii Mr. Trollope has drawn so often and so well. Of her two 
daughters. Bell, the elder, is constrained and common-place enough. 
She refuses her rich cousin, to whom she is indifferent, and accepts 
Dr. Crofts, the poor country doctor, whom it is implied she loves in a 
straightforward, severely rational manner, which somehow fails to 
excite admiration for the uiiworldy choice ; but her sister Lily, the 
true heroine, is drawn with far more care, and the author has sur- 
passed liimself in^ telling the story of her disappointed love. Mr, 
Trollope has a special gift for pourtraying the modern English young 
lady tlui^-ought-to-be, and seems to take great delight himself in the 
freshness, playfulness, and happy healthy-mindedness of his heroines. 
Lily Dale is superior to llachel Kay, and is indued with a depth and iih- 
petuosity of feeling, united to a nature of higher force and tiner temper, 
which invests the history of her little love-tale with something of the 
dignity of tragedy. Her faithless lover is well drawn, and disagreeably 
real in his sordid ambition and infirmity of will; the tr®e lover, John 
Eames, is an average specimen of a Government clerk, the history of 
whose career no one, who did not look at/ mankind with the impar- 
tiality of a photographer, would have taken the trouble to write, nor 
when friends and relations conspire to make matrimony easy to him 
was it possible for the “wounded fawn” to accept him. It remains 

' '*ThQ Small Houbo at Allington.** By Anthony Trollope. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 1864. 
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to be seen whether Mr. Trollope will leave the young lady to 
the life of single-blessedness to which she herself inclines, or 
whether the story which ends so unsatisfactorily is meant to be con- 
tinued. Without Lily Dale and hSr uncle the squire, this book 
might be fairly described as a repetition of the “ Three Clerks ** and 
“Framley Parsonage,** with variation's, but these two characters are 
both new, and both excellent enough to leaven a good deal of the heavy 
dough of vulgarity which surrounds them. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope constructs an excellent story out of very 
humdrum materials ; his brother, on the contrary, with an abundant 
wealth of matter, produces an interesting book, but a very inferior novel. 
“Beppo”® is a story of contadino life in those obscure but lovely 
valleys of Romagna which nestle between the Apennines and the Adriatic, 
to whose histor}", past and present, some of the pleasantest pages of the 
author’s “ Lenten Tour ” journal were devoted. He introduces us to 
the family of a well-to-do peasant farmer, Paolo Vanni, who contrives 
to scrape together enough scudi to gratify a thrift tending to avarice, 
and cultivates the rich land which surrounds the straggling home- 
stead of many generations of Vannis, with no other aid than that of 
his two sons. The even tenor of their obscure lives is rudely inter- 
rupted by the conscription, which claims Beppo, the eldest soji — a 
grand specimen of the unsophisticated Romagnole peasant ; and the 
natural rebellion of such a one against enforced military service being 
fostered by the family confessor, Don Evandro, the young man, like 
many others, takes to flight, and hides himself in the mountains, to 
escape from a fate which he has been carefully taught by his spiritual 
guide to consider as the worst that could bel’all a loyal son of Hoi}" 
Church. The young man is eventually brought to see the profession 
of arms in a different light, and the complicated series of misunder- 
standings which has separated him from Giulia, his beloved, is broken 
through and set right by means which furnish some good and stirring 
passages. Some of the subordinate characters are cleverly sketched, 
especially that of la Clementina Dossi, the retired actress, who has 
regularized ” her position in life, and grown enormously fat, keeping 
hung up in her drawing-room the girdle which she wore in her “ un- 
regularized *’ days', and beside it, for purpose of comparison, one suited 
to her present circumference. The former she would make any slim 
girl who entered her room, try on, telling her, “ That is what I was 
when I was your ago, my dear ! but t’other is the girth of me now ! 
The Lord has been graciously pleased to increase me threefold!’* 
The intriguing political priest using his unrighteous influence orer 
the Buperstitibus minds of bis simple flock, and the^ blithe little Pied- 
montese corporal are both well-drawn characters, but the special 
charm of the book is the eridonce in every page of the author’s minute 
and intimate dcnowledge of the people and the country of which he 
writes. For one who will read it for the sake of the story, there 
will be many who will delight to sun themselves in the scenes of 
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Italian warmth and beauty which recall what their eyes have once 
feasted upon, and many more whose yearnings after that land of their 
dreams* will grow as they peruse it. 

A new novel by the author of the “ Ordeal of Eichard Feverell”® 
is a thing looked forward to with-eager expectation by what at present 
is a strangely restricted circle of readers. We shall be much sur- 
prised if the publication of “Emilia in England’* does not greatly 
extend that circle. It is one of the drawbacks of a decided 
briginality, that the general public are some time before they 
catch the unaccustomed note. How many years did Mr. Thackeray 
charm a few appreciative readers before “Vanity Fair” threw 
a new light upon all that had gone before it ? We are not 
])repared to say that Emilia will prove Mr. Meredith’s “ Vanity 
Fair,” but wo feel the full assurance that the fates have such 
a turning-point in store for him in his literary career. His ori- 
ginality is not his only disadvantage with the great bulk of those who 
take up a novel in search of more amusement, for in his pages they 
come across a subtlety of expression, and a delicate indication of modes 
of thought and feeling, which demand an amount of attention not 
willingly given, except to those authors who have so fully gained 
the public ear that inattention becomes a reproach to their readers. 
There is still another of Mr. Meredith’s merits which, from the same 
causes, for a time limits the number of his admirers ; we mean the 
essentially dramatic character of his talent, and the artistic manner in 
which he makes his very numerous actors grow under the reader’s eye, 
and dcvelope in the course of the narrative, the personal peculiarities 
they arc intended to display. In his pages you find no ready-made 
t3^pc whose conduct can beforehand be predicated, whatever the cir- 
cumstances in wliich it is placed. Like human beings, they must be 
considered in their past history and present temptations. This makes 
anything hut easy reading ; in return, however, those who care for 
real art, have living persons before them, and not nicknames, which at 
once suggest the whole compa.ss of action which can l)c expected from 
their possessor. Again, the peculiar tone in which Mr. Meredith criti- 
cizes the features of m^ern society, is at first calculated to ingratiate 
him with no conceivable section of that society. Ho runs a violent tilt 
against no prevailing vice, by exaggerating its odiousiiess, and 
conciliating those who can suppose themselves free from it. The 
weaknesses of a highly conventional condition of life at which 
the chief doctrines of the present novel are levelled, are shown to be 
at the same time compatible with many excellences, and even in the 
charming ideal of natural feeling which his heroine pre^nts, as their 
antithesis, the seed’s of possible depravation are allowed to show them- 
selves with a truth that requires a wholesome taste for their full 
appreciation. The hazards of natural passion are not withdrawn 
from view, that the illusions and deceptions of sentimtntalisra may 
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shine with an exclusive light ; upright sincerity and open straight- 
forwardness are invested with no immunity from the natural conse- 
quences of the conflicts they must endure, but are warmly advocated 
on their inherent merits. Though fqll of interest as a story, “ Emilia 
in England” is essentially analytic in its treatment, and will be 
adequately relished only by those to whose capacity of thought it so 
strongly appeals. 

Evidently the result of long reflection, it requires something of the 
frame of mind in its readers which has presided at its construction'. 
The central figure of the half-Italian girl whose truth and simplicity 
are made the touchstone of all she comes in contact with, Is one of 
the most charming in the whole range of modern fiction ; the history 
of her girlish love is told with that mastery of the language of pa,ssion 
in which none approach Mr. Meredith, and told without shrinking 
on one side, or possibility of oflcnce on the other. It is im- 
possible here to give any sketch of the plot, the characters are too 
numerous, and none can be omitted in any adequate attempt to 
convey the total impression of the work, to those who have not read 
it. Indeed, the wealth of imagination and thought whicli is lavished 
upon this large company is something wonderful ; each individual is a 
true person, and their number, though in some sort necessitated by 
the ground-plan of the action, must have called for an amount of 
patient elaboration that but few will properly recognise. The three 
sisters, who at first take up the friendless heroine, are masterpieces 
of delicate ironical handling, but the irony is of that kindly sort 
which admits of liking and esteem in spite of its shafts. Their 
brother — Emilia’s half-hearted lover — is a manly fellow when 
he has any other adversary than his own heart, which, after all, 
masters him in spite of every effort of his own, though too late for 
his happiness. But we sin against our limits, and must break off 
with an earnest recommendation to all those who can appreciate the 
lay sermon of a novel, which treats the phenomenon of modern society 
with a conscientious study, to take up “ Emilia in England,” hut to 
do so in no hurry. It cannot be read off and thrown aside, rather 
will it repay renewed acquaintance, and charm more on second perusal 
than on the first. 

“Les Jumeaux d’ Hellas”^® is one of those combinations of gross- 
ness and folly which are happily still exotics in England. It is 
difficult to say which is most remarkable in this book, the absurdity 
of the story, the coarseness of the details, the mischievous folly of 
the pseudo-philosophy in which licentious vices are painted, the 
ineffable coi^ceit of the writer, or the melancholy fact that that wl-iter 
is a woman. Madame Dudevant in her worst days did at least put on ' 
male disguise before she proclaimed her unbelief in all that society 
has held most sacred, bu{ Clemen ce Auyusfe Royer is abovt; that last 
weakness of "female modesty, and gives her name at full length, 
telling us in the first lines of her preface, that hers is the book of a 
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female rebel — “ une rebel Ic qui Ic veut etre, qui Test plus dans sa pens6o 
(jue dans ses actes, et qui paraitra nioins encore en ces pages, qu*elle 
ne Test* par conviction et par voloiite.” The most encouraging 
words we meet with are her confession that her personages are not 
portraits, and that the originals ‘would be nearly impossible to find. 
According to her this is the consequence of their being all “ in ad- 
vance of the age,” although, in lier opinion, they ought to advance 
yet more. She does not pretend to paint realities ; that has been 
sufficiently done ; she sketches the ideal. “ II est temps de com- 
mencer un cycle nouveau, et de faire sortir de ce qui est, cc qui doit 
otre.” What the coining Millennium will be like, according to this lady’s 
imagination, we should hesitate to attempt to conceive. Of the story, 
it is enough to say, that the twin heroes are illegitimate sons of the 
Archducliess of Austria, Queen of Naples ; that her sister, with the full 
consent of her imperial father, simulates death for forty-eight hours, 
and is buried in the royal vault to rise in perfect health when her volun- 
tary trance is over, and to marry beneath her rank, or rather join her 
lover, for the ceremony of marriage i.s one of the superstitions she has 
abjured. Complicated and fearful are the difficulties and dangers that 
the heroes have to encounter, but tliey are all settled at last by the 
rising of a huge earthquake wave which swallows up the city of Naples 
with its dungeons and its wrathful king for ever. Personages of all 
ranks and j)rofessions arc brought on tiie stage, — among them, another 
Traviata, showing the example of noble sentiment, and bringing back 
a cardinal to a sense of virtue and generosity ; and a Jesuit who sets 
forth in plain terms a system for the corruption of youth, which leaves 
the recollections of Eugene Sue and Le Maudit far behind. The 
cleverest part of the book is the description of the manner in which 
the arts of this unscrupulous man ailect the very different minds of 
the twin brothers, his wards and pupils. The one becomes a super- 
stitious ascetic, tlie other a licentious sceptic, each encouraged to 
follow his natural bent by the wily priest. Tired, however, of a life 
of ))roffigacy and crime which has satiated but not satisfied him, the 
bolder of the two brothers determines to shake off his contemptible 
guardian, to see the \vorld for himself, and form bis own opinions on 
everything in heaven and earth. Tliis latter part of his project he 
accomplishes mostly in the course of forty-eight hours, wandering, 
partly on foot and partly in a boat, from Naples to the Pontine 
Marshes ; and his^ speculations and conclusions, together with much 
ancient history and topography are given in a hundred and fifty pages 
supposed to be transcribed from an album which he stai'ts with as his 
only* travelling-apparatus, and fills apparently while he i» walking or 
’pulling his boat. It may be asked why such a tissue of absurdity 
should be noticed at all ? Only because some protest seems necessary 
when such a book, in two ostentatious volumes, is issued ffom a respec- 
table publisher’s, and is sent through a Hrst-class London bookseller 
to circulate its poison in this country. It calls all the more for such 
a protest because it does not professedly advocate immorality. On 
the contrary, it cries out against all. the more flagrant vices of society, 
and maintains its own licentious doctrines in a tone of injured virtue. 
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It is in order to show the falsehood of existing systems of morals 
that the most revolting scenes are minutely described ; it is in the 
name of morality that it preaches a crusade against marriage, ’and will 
hear of none but voluntary ties to rendure just so long as inclination 
lasts ; in consideration of which peifect freedom, all the less recog- 
nised and casual connexions may justly be treated as criminal. That 
every other Socialist doctrine follows in the wake was to be expected. 
Nor are these mere hints or suggestions thrown out in the course of 
the story, but they are urged in a grave philosophical form, and em- 
bodied in a new constitution for a model republic. The increasing 
number of translations of French novels, which is one of the dreary 
symptoms of our literary condition, makes it worth while to set a 
black mark against a work like this, though perhaps our best sacurity 
will be found in the difficulty of rendering it into English docent 
enough for the press. 

“ Frederick llivers” is a Protestant Nonconformist version of “Lc 
Maudit,” and tells the story of an unfortunate young minister, 
in whose pastoral instructions his watchful de.acons discover “ a some- 
thing” and “a want,” and who is driven out of the connexion by the 
cry of heresy, which robs him of bread and breaks the heart of his 
young wife. The writer is evidently well acquainted with the secrets 
of the prison-house, and writes of men, women, and articles of faith in 
a tone the reverse of feminine. The book has the great merit of fresh- 
ness and reality ; the author had something to say, and says it in a 
straightforward, unpolished, hearty manner, well suited to the subject, 
and quite refined enough for the people described. If the same phase 
of life had not been already so powerfully treated in “Salem Chapel,” 
the experiences of the Eev. Frederick Rivers would have been revealed 
with more telling effect ; but if wanting in the dramatic fervour of 
“ The Chronicles of Carlingford,” his story is well told, and we have a 
doubtless faithful picture of the bewilderment and alarm caused by 
recent religious agitations in the angry but powerless congregations of 
Dissent. Thus ; — 

“ The Church, and especially those little scraps of Churches that are found 
among dissenting sects, were iu a most bewildering muddle, and seemed to 
expect nothing less than the demolition of Christendom, as the result of the 
publication of one or two thin octavo volumes, containing three or four hundred 
pages a-piece. Anyhow it was not for the Church and congregation over which, 
nypothctically at least, Dr. Richardson and his sainted predecessors had presided 
to DC either less frightened or less furious than meaner congregations. And yet 
nothing was being done. The trumpet of the Rev. Frederick Rivers was 

D no certain sound : and how could Bung and Lush and the Supday- 
teachtfVs prepare themselves for the battle ? .Not indeed that the. 
Sunday-school teachers needed much trumpeting ; for they had a capital brass 
band of their own, and we^e in excellent practice. To do them justice, they 
were so far from wishing to trouble their minister for his opinions and advice, 
that they col^sidcrcd his trumpet decidedly out of tune, and that their band 
was much better without it tnan with it. They had already settled, not so 
much by study as by a pious instinct, all those questions which were being 
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flo hotly discussed on every side. Had they read those dangerous volumes — 
those ‘ Lectures on Sacrifice/ those ‘ Essays and Revievrs.* those 'Criticisms of 
the Pentaleiich/ which men supposed to prove that the Church of England at 
any rate was a mischievous nest of Jesuits ? Read them indeed ! No ! You wont 
catch us reading such books as those as long as weVe an open Bible. They un- 
questionably had an open Bible, and a very much more open mouth; and with that 
last, at any rate, was it not their plain duty to testify ? And yet at St. George’s 
Road, absolutely nothing was being done. The minister had never once availed 
hijnself of the numerous opportunities that had presented themselves for 
warning his hearers agaiust those dreadful heresies, and that fearful contempt 
of God’s Holy Word, which were sanping the foundations of Christianity. 
Long ago the Rev. John Veneer had aelivered a most convincing course of 
lectures on ‘ Inlidelity in Lawn Sleeves/ He had proved to demonstration 
that everybody who has the smallest doubt about the authorship of Genesis, 
denies the divinity of Christ, and even disbelieves in the existence of a God. 
... Nor could anybody accuse the Rev. J. Veneer of having preached this 
course of lectures without the most careful preparation. Eor as much as 
iliree calendar months he had devoted a whole hour a week to the si\idj of 
the Hebrew tongue, und<*.r the invaluable guidance of a converted Jew. 
Moreover, had not even the minister of the Prirnitive Methodists given a 
course of week-day orations on ‘ Our precious Bible/ proving to the entire 
satisfaction of his enlightened audience, everything that they had already made 
up their minds to believe ? And the Rev. Ebenezer Dickson, too, quietest 
of men, solitary and sallow, witli a delivery cautious even to hesitation — had 
not even he risen superior to his customary timidity, and miburtliened his 
soul ; and were not his di.scourses, at the request of an enraptured congrega- 
tion, already in the press ‘The Bible Infallible; Seven Discourses by the 
Rev. Ebenezer Dickson.* Infallible in science, infallible in history, infallible 
in grammar, infallible in poetry, infallible in prediction, infallible m theology, 
infallible in morals. Ah ! didn’t they catch it, miserable sceptics — at least, 
wouldn’t they have caught it if they’d been there I I'key were noS there ; but 
Mr. Dickson’s congregation was.” — p. 211, 

It is doubtless a pleasing task to expose the wickedness of the 
Church to which we do not belong or through which we have suffered, 
and in “ Prather Stirling” we have a repetition of the somewhat hack- 
neyed theme — priestly influence. The hero of the story is the victim 
of a fiend-like Jesuit, Father Wiley, who encourages him to go into 
fashionable society, >Micrc, “ though his reason was still unconvinced, 
he became reconciled to low evening dresses,” after which deadly blow 
to his moral sense we are hardly prepared to find him proof against 
the seductions of a certain J uliana, whose head was Greek, her bust 
was Austrian, her ,|ihoulders Italian, her foot Asiatic, her gait Anda- 
lusian, and her complexion English.” A great deal is said upon the 
question of enforced celibacy and its consequences— a subject hardly 
fitted" for light reading. The story is altogether disagreea'^le, and the 
author's zeal in showing up and crying down opinions which he holds 
in abhorrenco is more remarkable than his power of writing, or his skill 
in the use of his materials. 

To those who remember “Late Laurels/’^* when it first appeared 
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in Fraser* 8 Magazine, its publication in a complete form will give an 
opportunity of appreciating its merits more fully, and the favourable 
anticipation which “ Wheat and Tares” may have raised in others, 
will not be disappointed. Indeed.lihere is a decided advance both in 
the design and the execution of the latter work, though the canvas is 
small and the characters few. To paint the contrast between the 
simple force of a noble nature, and the artificial, factitious brilliancy 
of a character, altogether moulded by the inducnces of modern society, 
is the obj(!ct attempted in Late Laurels,” iind it has been ably 
achieved. The style is always pure, and often brilliant, and the dia- 
logue displays considerable mastery of that peculiar light repartee 
which would promise the author success in a certain species of comedy. 
If the people in ordinary society seldom talk with such point £nd wit 
as flow naturally from Florence Vivian and her friends, and if they 
never display their well-bred cynicism so ostentatiously, it must still 
be granted that the atmosphere of half-real, half-affected despair, moral 
and intellectual, which pervades modern drawing-rooms, has rarely 
been better indicated, tr its modes of expression more accurately re- 
produced. The character of Erie — which is the most interesting and 
best developed in the book — is so because the author has set him before 
us by his words and actions, and not by that elaborate analysis of 
motives and self-conscious meditation which he employs somewhat 
lavishly in other cases. The manner in which this jaded man of the 
world gradually recovers life and tone under the influence of Marga- . 
ret*s simple goodness is very delicately worked out. Perhaps the 
general effect of the character of the weak Charles and the baby Nelly 
was harder yet to obtain, because it was only by the most delicate 
finish that it could be brought out at all. It is a pity that the author 
turns aside from his own peculiar beat -to attempt an indifferent imi- 
tation of the style of politick satire which was pardoned in “ C’on- 
ingsby” because it was supposed to give a real insight behind the 
scenes ; but the episode of Slap and the Boilers is fortunately neither 
long nor interwoven with the texture of the story, with which it is 
not at all in harmony. Altogether, those who are sick of the sensa- 
tional mysteries and the spurious passion which disfigure some of the 
most notorious of modern novels will gladly escape to the sparkling 
pages of “ Late Laurels.” 

It is hard to find fault with the author of “David Elginbrod,” but 
in his new noveP^ he has chetsen a form which is M)f all possible ones 
the most tiresome that a story-book can assume. A benignant bachelor, 
Dr. John Smith, tells how he went to spend Christmas with a friend in 
the country, and how he found his friend's young daughter in a state 
of mental and physical depression; how he and some extraordinarily 
wise and good neighbou'rs set about to dispel the evil spirit of melancholy 
by relating various tales, allegories, and parables of a hopeful, mystical, 
and instructive nature, which work a marvellous cure. The book is 
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thus chopped into a series of little bits, and the result is broken and 
disappoiuting. The author strikes some chords with a true and delicate 
toucli, and looks at existence with faithful, Heaven-directed eyes that 
can read tlie hiijher meanings of tflie world’s dark lessons, but if an 
anged incarnate were to bring us messages of divinest truth in 
the shape of sliort stories like tliese, we fear they would have 
a poor chance against a well-planned sensation romance in three 
volumes. 

“ The Portent,”^^ by the same author, is a strange dreamy little tale 
in whicli, as in “ David Elginbrod,” certain abnormal manifestations 
are made to draw two beings together, between whom a mysterious 
spiritual union exists, and the heroine “ an inlinite woman,” a ghostlike 
Lady ^.lice, takes midnight rambles in her sleep, and can be willed, 
(not whistled to,) by lier lover, to come to him when he lists. A gift 
of second-hearing fills their lives with wonder and torment, and a 
sense of the uncanny weighs heavily throughout. 

The author of “ Twice Lost,” has produced a longer and more 
ambitious book,^^* containing a greater vayiely of characters and 
attempting a more intricate plot. This lady writes with cleverness, 
strength, and e})igramniatic terseness ; she lias studied her own sex 
closely, and has a fine perception of those unacknowledged but in- 
exorably real antagonisms and repuMons to which so much of mortal 
suffering is duo. She can measure the harmfulness of a maUadroit 
word, and estimate the social tyranny of obtuse well-doers. She is 
less successful in the construction of a story, and her male characters 
arc unreal, but there is a liveliness and originality in her treatment 
which separates her works from the herd of common-place 
novels. * 

“ Hester Kirton,”^^ is also a book which evinces growth and pro- 
gress in tht3 writer. The leading charifccter, though exceptional, and 
not altogether natural, is powerfully drawn and consistently worked 
out. It is that of a proud, strong, self-reliant girl, whose father 
hoards wealth for lier, but refuses her education. After his death, 
she marries a man wlio lias won her heart without giving bis own, 
and only cares for fier fortune. Of this she soon becomes aware, and 
the further complications of the story arise out of the errors and 
mistakes of the unhappy |>air ; Hester, in lier haughty scdf-conlidcnce 
assuming the offices of judge, jury, and executioner in her husband’s 
case, and becoming involved in an intricate succession of false moves. 
The subordinate cliaraeters, though well-drawn, arc common-place 
enough. “Hester Kirton” is above the average of its class, and has 
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the far from common merit of being written in good^ natural 
language. 

Of new editions, we have to notice an illustrated one of Ittiss Ka- 
vanagh’s well-known and deservedlji popular “Women in Prance,”^® 
and an enlarged edition of the ex'cellent little collection of choice 
morsels of old English Poetry, by Miss Emily Taylor.^^ 


“ “Women in France during the Eighteenth Century.** By Julia Kavanagh. 
Smith and Elder. 

“ Flowera and Fruit gathered by loving Hands from English Gardens.’* 
Arranged by Emily Taylor. Houlston and Wright. 1864. 
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ri^HERE arc few departments of knowledge which exhibit so 
X glaring a contrast between the interest they generally arouse 
and tVieir intrinsic practical importance as jurisprudence. Asso- 
ciated, as it has trijly been observed, on the one hand with the 
most rigid and demonstrative sciences, and on the other witli the 
glowing fields of metaphysics, ethics, and politics, this one object 
of knowledge might have been expected to attract to itself the 
acutest and most gspiring intellects of every age, and from them 
to have^shed a reflected light on the modes of thought and feel- 
ing <jf the whole community. It might at least have been 
M)ticipated that fow,at anytime would have ventured tc? approach 
the profession of the art of law, none would have attained to 
celebrity in that profession but such as, having drunk deep of the 
wells of general jurisprudence, had learned to distinguish the 
question what law must be, from the ulterior questions what 
law at any time or place is, and what it ought to be. 

That the very opposite to the fulfilment of this not unreason- 
able anticipation nas always been tho case in England is suffi- 
[Vol. LXXXII. Ko. CLXIL]— New Sebies* Vol. XXVI. No. II. T 
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ciently notorious. It is not our purpose to investigate tho causes 
of this anomaly, though it were not difficult to bring them under 
more general causes which have operated unfavourably in the 
development of civilization in England. It is sufficient to record 
the circumstance that, up to the time of Jeremy Bentham, no 
mngle writer appeared in England professing, or, in fact, disclos- 
ing the most rudimentary acquaintance Avith the elements of 
jurisprudence. Superstition, tradition, prejudice against every 
system of law not home-made, and the narrowest view of self- 
interest on the part of practitioners, have each contributed their 
share of malign and blighting influence. The study of law in 
England — that is, of an indigesta moles of cases, demsions, 
statutes, rules of pleading and of evidence, complicated with 
every possible species of technicality and anomalous monstrosity — 
was deservedly abandoned to its mystics and devotees. The science 
of law, no longer identical with the idea of a liberal and ennobling 
study, became suggestive of all that was repulsive to a cnltivalod 
taste, of all that was insufferably dull, quibbling, and obscure. 

The warmest of Bentham's admirers will be amongst the 
first to attribute his appearance, and the enormous wciglit which 
his principles are noiselessly bringing to bear in England, to a 
largo number of general causes operating through a long 
space of time. Tho phenomenon is closely bound iip with the 
history of liberalism in England and Europe. The very recoil 
from tho principles of the French Bevolution, so fuvourable to tho 
aggressions of monarchy and the exaggeration of legal abuses, 
disposed the popular ear for the counsels of a cutting and un- 
flinching reformer. While the foremost intellects of tho time, 
turning no senseless eye or cold heart to the mighty questions 
with which continental nations were being brought face to face, 
were willing to accept tho generalship of one who could lend on 
his followers in the might of a great principle— thnt of Utility — 
which alone seemed sufficient to solve, to reconcile, to reconstruct. 
It is the least proof of Bentham's extraordinary influence, that the 
more important poll; of his specific suggestions for law reform 
have one by one been adopted by the Legislatin-e in the teeth of 
the most virulent and numerous opposition. Other pjirts are 
now being advocated, and no doubt will soon become law,; but 
it is most'of all the methods, the system, the language, the inimi- 
table sagacity for definition and separation which pre-eminently 
distinguished Beuthata’s. mind, that have really and permanently 
influenced* the progress of jurisprudence in this country. It 
would not be an inefficient test of the reality and value of Bcn- 
tham’s influence, to compare the general character of tho volumes 
to which attention is drawn at. the head of this article, with that 
of any law-book soever yrhich appeared in England before the 
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reign of George III. Here, for the first time, we see the science 
of law subjected to those rigid processes of ratiocination from 
which alone in any science progress can be anticipated. We see 
prevailing terms and method^ of classification unhesitatingly 
cliallcnged ; we see legal nomenclature laboriously ascertained 
and rigorously defined ; we see, in a word, order emerging from 
chaos, light from obscurity, while around are strewn the disjecta 
membra of exploded cant and dethrorfcd traditions. 

It may be worth while to examine more carefully some of the 
leading theories which have been developed by the successors of 
Bentham, and which are likely to form the starting-points of all 
future investigations. 

It will not be regretted by any man not ignorant of the chief 
pitfalls and mazes besetting every science, that Mr. Austin s lec- 
tures on the “ Province of Jurisprudence” form the most complete 
and finished portion of all his published works. It is the result 
of no small mental application and thought to learn that the law 
of a given political community is none the less law because its ends 
and aims are manifestly immoral, and is none the less law because 
it very imperfectly carries out even such general aims as it pro- 
poses to itself. It is important to mark off by a sharp line of 
demarcation the province of jurisprudence from the kindred re- 
gions occupied by ethics or deontology on the one hand and 
legislation on the other. Jurisprudence is simply and exclusively 
the science of positive law% the science which is conversant with 
the phenomena of law, as it is found to be in a political com- 
munity as such. Given a political community, there is in that 
community an existing body of law providing for and recognising 
either positively by injunction, or negatively by silence, certain 
rights, duties, persons, and things necessarily found in every such 
community. The ends contemplated by th^ laws may be charac- 
terized hy every degree of expediency and morality ; the ends 
contemplated by the laws may be conceived and attempted with 
every possible variation of exactness and felicity ; but in every 
case such laws none the less exist, and the classification of them, 
as they are founA to he, together with the classification of the 
several subjects and objects with which they are conversant, forms 
the appropriate province of the science of jurisprudence. Mr. 
etepben discusses in one passage the relation of the jurist to the 
legislator, and also meets an obvious objection to the position that 
law can be the subject of a science, being, as* it is, the mere creature 
of the sovereign will, and so fluctuating and variable ds that will. 
J lo observes that a law might be proposed enacting that the third 
child in every family should be immediately hung, and that this 
would be as much law as any oth'er law, which is undoubtedly 
true on the principle stated above. • But, as Mr. Stephen inti* 

T 2 
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mates, though the law may be arbitrary to the last degi'ee in its 
origin, yet its operation is stringently limited on all sides by 
place, duration, and the circumstances of human nature. It is 
the province of the jurist to esfimate tl/e probable influence of 
all these causes in the operation of a law and report upon them 
for the information of the legislator ; or the province of the jurist, 
as distinguished from that of the legislator, may be taken to be 
(1) To state and arrange existing social phenomena as subjects 
or objects of law ; (2) To exhibit and distribute all existing laws, 
and describe the limits of their possible modern application; 
(3) To deduce and report particular consequences of new pro- 
posed laws, taking into account all current facts likely toTnlfect 
their operation. 

Such, then, is the province of jurisprudence, and such the field 
within which the labours of the jurist are appropriately confined. 
Closely connected with this investigation is the strict definition of 
the word “ law,’* and also the historical inquiry into the origin of 
all law properly so named. law,’* strictly so called, is defined 
to be a species of command proceeding from a competent and 
determinate authority, and enjoining or forbidding a particular 
course of conduct. Where the authority wlience the ** law’* ema- 
nates is that of a political superior, the law is calletl a "^positive” 
law, and then and then only is the appropriate object of the 
science nf jurisprudence. Thus, a positive law is not the law of 
God, albeit it may accidentally coincide therewith. A positive 
law” is not a moral rule, a maxim of jurisprudence, an excerpt of 
the code of honour, albeit it may by accident be worded identi- 
cally the same as each of these. Still less is a positive law, or 
any other law properly so called, to be confounded with those 
numerous uses of the same term which analogy or metaplior has 
irregularly superinduC/ed. There is no more interesting exhibition 
of the flux and plasticity of language, nor any^bettcr instance in 
terrorem of the practical evils of an unscientific dialect, than the 
wide-spread use and abuse of the word “ law.” 

It has been a favourite and worthy object of speculation, or 
perhaps more truly of conjecture. What is the liistorical origin of 
law as it is found to exist ? Must we be content, with the early 
Roman writers, to picture to ourselves an unverifiable condition of 
the human race, and by a lengthened train of Alternate hypothesis 
and deduction gradually from airy nothings elaborate a mighty 
fabric of law ? 

This might well satisfy Blackstone, inasmuch as it was not too 
nauseous for Locke; and even the celebrated investigations of Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, andBentham on thissubject are rightly affiliated 
to this time-honoured solution^. Whether, man being in a state 
of nature, the variations of climate, accident, or place, determined 
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for each nation the customs it adopted, and these customs in every 
case became crystallized into law ; or whether the individuals of 
each nafion combined after some primitive fashion and determined 
that certain rules were more expedient than others for the common 
weal, and that such niles shouldf be enforced as law by all against 
each, — tlie theory in each case is little else than a reproduction of 
the imaginary hypothesis so conclusively sufficing to the Eoman 
mind. The times in which a science can be built upon a conjec- 
tural foundation have passed away, and we at last have, in the 
work of Mr. ^faine, a bond jide attempt, on the soundest inductive 
principles, to investigate the actual phenomena of early law. The 
very methods ho proposes are radiant with a fuller promise. Ho 
reminds us of tliree existing sources of real information on the 
facts ill issue, suiricient mutually to supplement, correct, and 
substantiate eacli other — “ accounts by contemporary observers of 
civilizations less advanced than our own, the records which par- 
ticular races have preserved concerning their primitive history, and 
ancient law. ’ Hy a strictly philosophical use of such data as we 
possess under each of those heads, ilr. Maine arrives at some 
very important and novel conclusions. 

It will suificc, first, to indicate the general theory of primitive life 
which he enunciates, and then to glance at his particular account 
of early law under the heads of Property and Contract, (p. 15.) 

The key which Mr. Maine's researches have supplied him with 
for the purpose of unlocking the treasure-house of primitive law 
is the theory of jiatriarelial or family life. 'I’liis theory is enun- 
ciated on tlu3 authority of the unimpeachable evidence of the 
earliest Uoniau writers as to what existed among themselves, of 
the familiar phenomena of every Grecian corainiinity, of the early 
customs of Germany, Schivonia, and Uussia; and, lastly, of the 
moderi] habits prevalent among the rein otoF Aryan communities 
of the villages of tl'£! Hindoos. The theory ilerives furllior support 
frt)m the very structure of many systems of archaic law preserved 
to these times, and has all the moral advantages in its fiivour of 
being probable and plausible as a deduction from the known 
qualities of humai; nature. It is asserted that the original unit 
4)f society was not the individual, but the family ; that every family 
was a, distinct and independent political community, of which the 
form of government, was an absolute and irresponsible despotism ; 
and that all more complex communities have been slowly formed 
by an ever-increasing aggregation of thes6 simple and isolated 
elements. To this purpose of aggregation, the fiction of legal 
adoption, and the local necessities of combination for defence and 
])acific co-operation Have constantly contributed. Early law bears 
on its surface the most marked refe^rence to these early conditions. 
“It is scanty because it is supplemented by the despotic com 
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mands of the heads of households. It is ceremonious because 
the transactions to which it pays regard resemble international 
concerns much more than the quick play of intercourse between 
individuals ; and, inasmuch as porporatious never die, primitive 
law considers the entities with which it deals as perpetual and 
inextinguishable.” It is remarkable that our own law as to the 
exclusion of the half-blood from inheritance bore an undoubted 
relation to that view of inheritance and property which involved 
the strictest possible entail from father to son. Even on this 
view, the only reasonable exclusion was that of a brother 
who had a different father, as was the custom in Normandy 
— no doubt the source of our anomalous extension of the same rule. 

It is interesting to see how many chambers of mysteries long 
inaccessible this master-key serves to unlock. Let it be tried on 
the early law of property. On this theory, it is asserted that the 
earliest form of estate was joint proprietorship, or rather an equi- 
table estate held by the father of a family in trust for himself and 
the rest of the family. This is still found to be the custom in the 
Hindoo village communities; and though a partition can he called 
for, as a matter of fact a partition rarely takes place, tliough of 
course a village community, by the process of adoption and similar 
fictions, has far other limits than the family of old. 

It is satisfactorily shown that similar village organizations 
have existed in Russia from the earliest times, and similar types 
of ownci’ship to that under consideration are observable at the 
present day in Servia, Croatia, and Hclavonia. Tiiese different 
examples present every variety of ingenuity in providing for the 
partition of the land and the distribution of the produce. But 
they all point uniformly to a remote antiquity when each family 
was an imperimi in iviperio, and the notions of individual pro- 
prietorship, still m<hQ of sale or conveyance, were entirely alien 
to the prevailing habits of thought. The history of real pro- 
perty law is that of the progress of these later conceptions. As 
society advances, individual prowess, merit, or accidental success 
and “ selection," recommend the individual to the more solicitous 
and peculiar care of the society. New fornvs of property arise 
with the advance of arts and industry, and the propriet(xrship of 
tho individual attaches securely to the now forms. The« older 
forms of J)roperty are gradually assimilated in their legal treat- 
ment to the more recent descriptions, and step by step the 
great change is effected, exemplified in Roman law by the identi- 
,fication otres nec mancipi and res mancipi, and, in English law, 
by the recognition of vested estates of inheritance of every degree 
of complicity in personal property. 

Next, as to the law of contract, the same theory will 
be found equally serviceable, as it seems to derive from 
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history a no less forcible confirmation. It is Mr. Maine's 
belief, and it accords with the result of all the ablest 
speculations on the history of morals, that the latest 
achievement made by a nation in the field of moral conceptions 
is a regard for the virtue of truth. Very primitive races are 
destitute of it altogether. Glimmerings of the notion become 
manifest in the course of their self-emancipating struggle. But 
perhaps no single nation has yet reached such an acme of moral 
elevation as to exhibit among the larger portion of the community 
an efficient and practical reverence for that quality. The earliest 
forms of legal contracts make neither provision for it nor reference 
to it. • The vigorous words of Mr. Maine can scarcly be abbre- 
viated without loss. “ That which the law arms with its sanctions 
is not a promise, hut a promise accompanied with a solemn 
ceremony. Not only are tlic formalities of equal importance with the 
promise itself, but they arc, if anything, of greater importance ; 
for that delicate analysis which mature jurisprudence applies to 
the conditions of mind under which a particular verbal assent is 
given appi^ars, in ancient law, to be transferred to the words and 
gestures of the accompanying performance. No pledge is enforced 
if a single form he omitted or misplaced ; but, on the other hand, 
if the forms can be shown to have been accurately proceeded with, 
it is of no avail to plead that the promise was made under duress 
or deception. The patriarchal theory serves at once to illustrate, 
and in some mensiiro exj^lain, this seeming anomaly. Members 
of a family could not contract wdth each other ; every primitive 
contract was negotiated by two heads of families on behalf of all 
the members of their respective families. They resembled modem, 
treaties between independent political communities, and the 
labouring effort to enhance their obligation by inventing factitious 
ceremonials and multiplying the nccompan|ring words and acts, 
only boro witness jto the lurking distrust that attended them, and 
tlio confessed absence of all moral motives operating on the 
conscience of the obligee.*’ The history of the law of contracts is 
that of the simplification of the external ceremonial, “until 
slowly but most (distinctly the mental engagement isolates itself 
am^d the technicalities, and gradually becomes the solo ingredient 
in winch the interest of the jurisconsult is concentrated.’* This 
iOpooh will coincidg with that , corresponding one in^the annals 
of real property law, in Avhich the individual citizen has succeeded 
to the inheritance of all the rights anddu^ties formerly devolving 
on the paterfamilias alone. 

It is at once obvious that these interesting investigations da 
not form, or profess to form, a complete solution of the problem 
proposed. In trutli, they do little more than state it in somewhat 
preciser terms, and, to employ a* mathematical figure, determine 
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the number and situation of the unknown roots. But the ulti- 
mate and abstruser inquiry as to the actual circumstances, physical 
and mental, which attended the progress of law from its earliest 
conception as the prompting (say)*of an instinctive necessity to its 
regulated publication as a body of formal rules, remains still, and, 
until history and metaphysics have advanced far beyond their 
present boundaries, will remain, insoluble. Mr. Maine has 
rendered an invaluable service to the science of jurisprudence by 
telling us what we know and what we know not. The general error 
of all previous investigations has been to parade a knowledge of 
what we knew not, to ignore what was in our power to know. 

Such, then, being some of the cognizable steps in the develop- 
ment of early law, it becomes a matter of further interest to inquire 
what are the chief instruments and methods in most familiar use 
for the purpose of adapting primitive law to the changing circum- 
stances of the society for which it was made. It is manifest that 
law ex vi termini being an unchangeable and uniform rule, and 
social circumstances being subject tc) incessant flux and variation, 
of which the individual members of the society are themselves 
unable from hour to hour to comprehend the measure and scope, 
there is a constantly varying amount of adaptation between the 
law and the society for which it exists. In a progressive society, 
the law will seem to be ever lagging more and more behind the 
spirit and the moral feelings of the age, and the conflict of the 
past and the present, the old and the now, resulting in occasional 
instances of glaring injustice or outrageous absurdity, will from 
time to time urge upon even the most sluggish and unthinking 
the cogent necessity of law reform. The method of cllbcting this 
object most familiar to our times, and most )*easonablc and eflicient 
in itself, is repeal and legislation. Jiiit it would be a grave 
historical error to impute to ruder ages a course of thought so 
habitual to an exceptionally sceptical, and ther^ifore progressive, 
state of society. In other times the prevailing ignorance, and 
the fearfulness and superstition begotten thereby, made men 
crouch under the safe and sheltering aegis of the l^ast. An 
adventurous imagination and its attendant ministers, reason and 
hope, were subordinated to the shadowy influences of memory and 
veneration. There was a solemn awfulness and a certain sen§o of 
beneficent stcurity shedding a halo round the mystic past. With, 
the earliest breath of infancy men hod begun to inhale the per- 
vading essence of antiquated institutions, and through Jile they, 
like their fathers before them, beneath the wings of those institu- 
tions had been secure, contented, and happy. The future seemed 
a dark and gloomy blank, and might be rife with unknown 
vicissitudes and untried perils. In the midst of so much that 
was chequered and mutable, surely the preservation of what 
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alone was semper eadem was nt once an instinct and a 
duty. 

“ To be content his natural desire, 

He asks no angel’?* wings, no seraph’s fire.” 

This is the age of legal fictions.*’ The form, the letter, the 
body, is preserved intact with religious reverence. The spirit and 
the life have fled, and those concerned with the administration of 
lliw are engaged in a ceaseless moral conflict waged by the forces 
of contending necessities. The bare notion of innovating on the 
external integrity of the ancient law was abominable and profane. 
The urgent need for redressing novel injuries, and protecting the 
ever-growing mass of rights on some system not wholly anta- 
gonistic to obvious rules of justice and equity, was day by day 
more apparent. The method of legal fictions was suggested by 
these conflicting and, as it might seem, irreconcilable claims. 
A legal fiction is defined to be an “ assumption which conceals 
or affects to conceal tlic fact that a rule of law has undergone 
alteration, its letter remaining unchanged, its operation being 
modified.” It is equally obvious that the admission of this lati- 
tudinarinn principle is vastly serviceable at a particular epoch of 
a nation’s progress, and that at a later epoch it is (as Benthaiii 
hold) discreditable and pernicious. The province it has usurped 
in the unfolding of the germs of English law is known to all prac- 
titioners and sp('eulators in that field. It is even at the present 
day, when (itlier holdov methods of leform are in familiar use, the 
most conspicuous source of every practical limitation on prescrip- 
tive and written provisions. The constant course of reasoning 
ill our law-courts is that such and such a novel contingency has 
arisen, wholly unforeseen and unprovided for by any existing law. 
’riicre is indeed an existing law which was once held by our 
judges to apply to a diflereiit but partially resembling contingency. 
That hnv must, by a Procrustean process of extension, limitation, 
analogous and metapluirical translation, be pressed into the ser- 
vice of the new state of things ; but it will shock the public 
mind, and seem derogatory to the character of the national legal 
system, to confess this broadly and patently. We must all con- 
spire to misrepresent the real state of the case altogether, and 
profess (if, like the Roman augurs, we can keep our countenances) 
•that wc arc all along doing the very reverse of alf this; that 
the law that provided for the old contingency provided, impli- 
citly, quite as shrewdly and adequately for** all the novel complica- 
tions of the new one ; that in applying its provisions to the now 
state of things, it has, after all, not been broadened or narrowed 
by a hair’s breadth* and that the judges have only declared what, 
in truth, ever has been the same Jaw. Sedet (Cternnmque sedebit 
But the fictitious drama has one act more. After all this 
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solicitous fear of the reproach of innovation during the argument, 
so soon as the judicial decision is given, we all of us impudently 
tear ofi‘ the mask, and blush not to quote the decision as the 
newest and very latest piece ofi» law-making • on the subject. 
Ludicrous as this gmve buffoonery seems in the present day, 
yet, in the absence of a good code, it is still of great practical 
utility, and once was the only engine of law reform. 

Equity is the invention of a more intelligent and adventurouG 
age. A series of supplementary rules, suggested by and more or 
less conformable to the current moral notions of the time, Ibecome 
permitted by general assent openly to supersede the authority of 
the ancient law. They may obtain recognition either through 
the dignity of the magistrate who administers them, as was 
the case with the rules of equity in J^ngland, or by the cogent 
necessity of the times and their own intrinsic merit, as adapted to 
such necessity, as with the Piietorian law at Rome ; yet, though 
in any case the overriding the old law is direct and avowed, inas- 
much as the interference is not accomplished by the sovereign 
power directly, there is a distinction between rules of equity and 
statutes resufting from legislation. 

Direct legislation is the last and most permanent machinery 
for effecting law reform. It begins to operate when respect for 
the letter of the old law is becoming \veakcned, and the desire for 
improvement becoming more irresistible. It is ever gaining a 
wider and wider sphere of operation, till in a time (not long dis- 
tant, it is hoped, in England), when no imaginative beauty any 
longer invests the old law as such, and society is reconstructed 
in a new and permanent form, it culminates in a code. 

No science can be accurately or convenifently pursued, nor can 
much hope be entertained of its ultimate completion, without a 
correct system of Defkiitions and a commodious method of Clas- 
sification. Nearly every science, and not least^hat of jurispru- 
dence, was long subject to the absolute tyranny of empirics 
and mere artificers before any attempt wa^ made to understand 
or systematize its principles. Art is the predecessor of science, 
though they subsequently march on hand-in-haiyl, or rather each 
alternately in advance of the other. Thus, in approaching the 
subjects with which a new science is conversant, it is generally 
found that <hey are implicated with a large mass of names and . 
terms of art currently employed with every varying degree of pre- 
cision and consistency. • It is too great a shock to the popular 
mind at once to abandon the whole of these loose and indonnite 
expressions, and the only alternative is found to be a painstaking 
investigation of all the meanings popularly ascribed to each term, 
and a rigorous exclusion of every other meaning from that term. 
This process is definition ; or,* as Mr. Mill curtly expresses it. 
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The definition of a name is the sum total of all the essential pro- 
positions which can be framed with that name for their subject." 
It is manifest that in most sciences the fewer are such proposi- 
tions for each term in use, and»the less complex and general their 
nature, the more serviceable and precise is the term or name. Mr. 
Austin and Mr. Stephen have made some valuable contributions 
to this initiatory department of jurisprudence. It will be interest- 
ftig to contrast two definitions known to the English criminal 
law, as to one of which great inconvenience has arisen from what, 
in other sciences, would have been the merit of the definition — that 
is, the simplicity and preciseness of the “ essential proposition 
and in the other an equal amount of practical inconvenience arises 
from the plurality of the “ essential propositions." It is proposed 
to contrast the definitions of ‘Hheft" and “murder.” “Theft” is 
defined by Mr. Roscoe to he the “wrongful taking possession of 
the goods of another with intent to deprive the owner of his pro- 
perty in them.” Mr. Stephen has sho^vn how very insufficient 
this old commou-law definition w'as, as crime after crime cem- 
tinued to evade each successive wmrd of the definition ; and Acts 
of Varliamcnt followed every fresh crime, enlarging the ancient 
definition, and each act adding at least one more “ essential pro- 
position.” In the case of the crime of murder, modern feeling is 
rather favourable to the restriction of the ancient definition, and 
the exclusion of one or more of the essential propositions. Thus 
the existing definition of “murder” is “wilful homicide with 
malice aforethought.” “Malice” is said to mean “wickedness,” 
and the following states of mind have been specifically determined 
to be wicked or malisons in the degree necessary to constitute 
murder : — 

(a) An intent to kill, whether directed against the person killed or 
not, or against any specific person or not. • 

(^) An intent to commit felony. 

(c) An intent, illegally, to do great bodily harm. 

(rf) Wanton indifference to life, in the performance of an act likely 
to cause death, \vli ether lawful or not. 

(<?) A deliberate intent to fight with deadly weapons. 

(/) An intent to resist a lawful apprehension by any person legally 
authorized to apprehend. — Stephen^ p. 116, 

. Mr. Austin and Mr. Stephen both enter into ii capful scrutiny 
of the word “ will,” and for the most part they agree on the pre- 
cise signification properly attributed to it. No doubt, in the 
popular mind, it represents a “ metaphysical entity,” really occu- 
pying a distinct site in the human constitution : more strictly, 
the expression dofiominates that emotional state which is neces- 
sarily (except in the case of disease or outward impediment) fol- 
lowed by an appropriate muscular action. Mr. Stephen dis- 
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tiiiguishes different epochs or transitional states to be noted in 
this peculiar emotional condition — deliberation, resolution, inten- 
tion, will (in its narrowest acceptation), and execution. 

There is so much indefiniteness und perversity of interpretation 
attached to such expressions as “ negligence,” “ rashness,” “ heed- 
lessness,” “ intention,” and the like, that it is a hopeful promise 
for English law to have the distinct and sole meaning of these 
words for the first time accurately expressed. If 1 intend ai\ 
act, my intention regards the present, or my intention regards 
the future. If my intention regards the present, I presently do 
an act, expecting and clearly contemplating the consequences. If 
my intention regards the future, I presently expect or believe 
that I shall act or forbear hereafter. My future conduct is 
what I am expecting and contemplating. If I am negligent, I 
advert not to a given act, and by reason of that inadvertence I 
omit the act. If I am heedless, 1 will and do an act, not advert- 
ing to its probable consequences ; and by reason of that insul- 
vertence I will and do the act. If 1 am rash, I will and do an 
act, adverting to its probable consequences ; but by reason of a 
inissupposition, which I examine inadvertently, I think that those 
probable consequences will not ensue. And, by reason of my in- 
sufficient advertence to the ground of the missupposition, 1 will 
and do the act.” 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance in any science of a 
correct and commodious system ot Classification. Not only may 
a perverse distribution of the subjects with which the science is 
conversant engender hopeless confusion and arrest its advance for 
centuries, but it thereby assumes so unsympietrical and repulsive 
an aspect as to confine its cultivation to the dusky cells of the 
bookworm and the recluse. . In no point has Mr. Austin sliown 
himself a more obedient or more worthy follower of his great 
predecessor than in laboriously arranging and digesting the 
matenal subject-matter of liis science. The subject-matter with 
which positive law deals are rights and obligations existing in 
members of a political community, for this purpose denominated 
legal persons. Now^, the possibility and convenkmce of classifi- 
cation depends on the circumstance that, tliougli these rights and 
obligations arc almost infinitely numerous and varied, yet a ch»'ser 
inspection dffcects in a certain bundle of them •certain properties ' 
or qualities appertaining to each individual of the bundle, and in 
certain other bundles certain other properties or qualities similarly 
found in every individual. Thus, by contemplating first each 
bundle by itself as an independent atom, any proposition affirmed 
of the property or quality so genorically distinghishing that bundle 
is at once affirmed as applicable, to the case of each individual 
going to constitute that bundle. This process is again repeated 
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for each of those larger primary buDdles, and a number of smaller 
classes results, each with its generic aftribute common to all the in- 
dividuals. The last subdivision will leave a number of individual 
subjects with no apparent propyerty common to any two amongst 
them.' If this method be voraciously and discreetly pursued, the 
saving of time, repetition, and complexity is at once apparent. But 
to do this effectually is the Kiibicon of a science which only genius 
and erudition of the highest order can cross. It demands knowledge 
the most comprehensive to ascertain all the properties found in 
each and all the individual subjects with which the science is 
conversant. It demands consummate sagacity to select out of 
severpj competitors that common property which can most con- 
veniently and naturally be taken as generic. It demands equal 
discretion and boldness not to interfere too rashly with current 
systems of distribution, and not to flinch at times from supersed- 
ing and discarding them without remorse. All this Mr. x'Vustin 
has done fur the science of jurisprudence. And if his work in its 
details is unfinished and abruptly closed, yet the grand attempt 
at a novel system of classification, conceived not without reference 
to the methods known to Roman aud English law and to the 
permanent principles of general jurisprudence, is left behind as a 
noble and immortal legacy. 

It will suffice Ikm’c to illustrate the above exposition of what 
classification means and should be, by a general description of that 
of ^Ir. Austin. Me proposes two distinct methods of classification. 
Law may bo considered with reference to its sources and with 
reference to the modes in which it begins and ends : or law may 
be considered with reference to its jnirposes and with reference to 
the subjects about winch it is conversant. Under the former 
system, two hundles, severally comprising large numbers of indi- 
viduals, each having one property at least in common with every 
other, at once become manifest. In the one bundle the property 
in common is the circumstance of the law being written or pro- 
mulged, or otherwise made by direct legislation ; in the other the 
circumstance of tlic law being unwritten or unpromulged or made 
judicially. Und^r the latter system the first distribution is 
founded on the phenomenon, historical and accidental rather than 
essential and eternal, that whereas the only subject-matter of all 
laware rights and oWigatioiis existing in persons, yet in 8very known 
community there is found a certain accumulation of rights and obli- 
gations attaching to certain determinate pteons and constituting' 
what is called status. Of these latter many general propositions can 
bo affirmed ; and while these are influenced and affected by all other 
rights and obligaticms, they do not in turn materially influence 
and aflect them, and they have generally been, and with admitted 
convenience are susceptible of being, considered apart. On this 
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ground Mr. Austin’s primar 7 division of law on this system is 
into the so-called law of Things and the law of Persons. For the 
same reason he considers (on the principle that tlic general should 
precede the special) that the law of things has natural precedence 
of the law of persons. Of the law of things an obvious distinction 
suggests itself, on the ground that the rights and obligations 
forming the subject-matter of it may arise either from acts, for- 
bearances, and omissions which are violations of rights or obliga- 
tions, or from events not such violations of riglits and obligations. 
Mr. Austin calls the rights and obligations arising in this latter 
mode “ primaiy," and those arising in the former “ sanctioning." 

The subdivision of primary" rights proceeds on a very obvious 
and intelligible ground, and has been recognised from early times 
both in Roman and English law. There are some rights c.\isting 
in certain persons and imposing obligations on all other persons 
whatsoever. There are other rights existing in cei-tain persons 
and imposing obligations on particular and determinate persons 
alone. The former have received the technical name of “jura in 
rem," the latter that of “jura in personam." Instjiuecs of the former 
occur in the case of all rights of property other than a mere ensc- 
ment or “ servitus." Instances of the latter are supplied by every 
riglit of action at law on a contract, or a so-cnllcd “ tort." The 
rights belonging to the former class, “jura in rem," readily range 
themselves under a number of natural heads, uccording as tlie 
nature of the user is determinate or indeterminate, or the period of 
inception and duration immediate or future, limited or unlimited. 
The rights belonging to the other class of “jura in personam," 
are either such as arise ex contractu or quasi ex contractu (as in 
the case of the right to receive buck money paid under mistalve) 
or ex delicto. The latter head — that is, those riglits accruing ex 
delicto — is considered under the larger branch of l ights denomi- 
nated “sanctioning," and previously opposed to the class of 
“ primary rights" at present under consideration. 

“ Sanctioning " rights are, first, such as accrue to persons 
enjoying them cither through the breach on the part of some other 
“obliged" person or persons of a pri6r civil obligation, as the 
non-payment of a bond or debt, or the commission by suchjperson 
or persons of an injury or nuisance prejudicial to the persoij, in- 
vested with^the right. Secondly, “ sanctioning " rights are such 
as accrue to the sovereign through the infraction, on the part of 
subject-members of th(3f community, of a certain class of obliga- 
tions not generally correlative with any rights whatever, and hence 
called “ absolute," and which infraction is denominated a “ crime.'* 
It is therefore under one of the leading divisions of sanctioning 
rights that criminal jurisprudence, general or special, finds its 
natural place. 

In connexion with this important department it will serve ns 
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an interesting illustration of historical methods of classifica- 
tion, to notice that celebrated division of crimes which has 
so extensively affected the development of English law and, 
possibly, English civilizatioif, itself. Though very far from 
scientific, either in fact or in purport, this distribution is not with- 
out some conveniences, and will probably long maintain its 
ground. It was doubtless suggested at the first not by any 
thought of symmetry or expediency, but rather by moral instincts 
and accidental necessities. The distinction in question, so far as 
it is founded on or justified by any regard to reason, rests on the 
following substantial considerations. Of all the obligations im- 
poscc> by the sovereign universally on every subject-member of 
the community, and not correlating with any other rights in the 
sovereign than the alternative ones of compulsion and punish- 
ment, and imposed generally with a sole view to public order and 
the security t)f life and property, there are two main classes dis- 
tinguished by a sufficiently palpable and familiar difference in the 
character of the obligations imposed. There are some which 
seem to be recommended by the current principles of morality at 
the given time and place, \Yhich arc suggested by constantly re- 
curring nocosMtics, and are in themselves susceptible of exact 
definition and circumscription. There are others which, though 
within the scope and acknowledged spirit, are by no means within 
the letter, of any confessed moral code, which never, till their 
breach, v/cro recognised as binding at all, and the breach of which 
seldom recurs in forms identically the same. Add to this, that 
though manifestly proper subjects for judicial comprelicnsion, 
yet they do not admit of being contained in exact technical terms 
and periods. It^nll be found that the former class coincides very 
nearly with the ancient English family of treasons imd felonies — 
the latter with that of misdemeanors. Mi*. Stephen has shown 
liow modern legiskition has confused the ground of this antiquated 
distinction, and how the line, as drawn in the present day, is 
arbitrary and unsymmetrical in the highest degree. The ancient 
incidents of felonies — that is, forfeiture, and a distinct method of 
procedure — are liable to unforeseen inconvenience in their prac- 
tical (^^eralion ; while the manifold new forms of cheating and 
robbery often succeed in evading the lieavy peualty^assigned to 
•tbe antiquated felony of picking the pocket. Mr. Stephen notices 
that the form of trial peculiar to misdemeanors, by which a 
criminal process is assimilated to a civil suit between the sovereign 
and the subject, is a testimony to the original nature 'of this class 
of ofleiices. It was of old a procedure resorted to in all alleged 
transgressions of sSine supposed right existing in the sovereign 
not as yet very precisely ascertain^jd. It was a convenient subter- 
fuge for the purpose of giving jurisdiction to the judges in the 
case of conduct tending to disorder, riot, or indecent intrigue, not 
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^tmtemplated by akiy existing law : and although capable of 
abuse, each judgment being in the nature of an ex post facto legis- 
lative act, the practice was often attended with mucli advantage, 
and the same ultimate jurisdiction«may, under careful restrictions, 
yet do good service in time to come. 

The above is merely a skeleton of the classificatory sykem 
which Mr. Austin so ctu-efully enunciates, even as Mr. Austin’s 
own work is but a skeleton of the real living body of jurisprif- 
dence which, had life and health endured, he would hinascUf have 
created. It is for his successors taking up, quasi cursores vitai 
lampada,'’ to elaborate the detailed mechanism, the capillary net- 
work, the distributed nerves and muscles, in order to clotlw the 
shapeless structure in a form divine. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the momentousness and the difficulties of the mighty 
"work. Every single man who lays a stone on the rising edifice 
must approach with the patience, laboriousness, and singleness 
of purpose, and (if it may be) with the sagacity and erudition in 
the strength of which Jeremy Bentharn and John Austin laid the 
indestructible foundations. Like the Jews in the face of their 
Samaritan rivals, every man must work with his tools by day, 
and handle his arms by night. Tlie hosts of prejudice, supersti- 
tion, and narrow interests must be over and over again assaulted 
and laid low. Every workman must devote contentedly a life- 
time to elaborate his special arch or secret niche, ’fhe gods see 
everywhere. Even momentary fame must be sacrificed, and that 
ultimate approval alone valued which a few wise men will grate- 
fully accord in each succeeding generation to the lonely architects 
of the most enduring and glorious of England's works. 




Art. II.— Mountaineering. 

« 

The Alpine Guide. By John Ball. 3 Vols. Part I. — We.stern 
Alps, 18G3. Part II. — Central Alps, 1861. London. 
Longmfin and Co. 

T here are few people now-a-days who have ever left England 
at all that have not seen something of the Alps, and still 
fewer of these who have not felt something of the mountain 
fever in their veins. As a natural result, we have been bored to 
death with every form of Alpine narrative — serious, comic, scien- 
tific, poetical, semi-pseudo-scientifico-poeticb-persoual. Men (to 
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say 'iioibing of ^Vomen) have come back from the mountains ' 
as gushjng over with their adventures as children from a fair, and 
liave prosed about their hairbreadth escapes or the contents of 
their carpet-bags with odious e^lrnestness. All this is very silly ; 
but a far sillier affectation is that of tlio very refined people 
who have come to the conclusion tliat the Alps — the pathless, 
infinite- Alps — arc as good as hacknied. No doubt the frisky 
impertinences of a few braggart scramblers are hard to bear ; and 
the boisterouvs glee with which they recount their deeds of daring 
recalls the dreary fun of the prize-ring. JJut all this is no excuse 
for the rank prolauity of those who make light of the noble art 
of inoTmtaineering in its(;lf. We believe that so far from too 
much having been said about it, its real title to honour has never 
been recognised — c<(ret quia rate sacra, Tlie xMps will be w’orn 
out only when the ocean and the firmanuMit are stale, flat, and 
unprolitahle : and Alpine climbing may he reckoned tlie folly of 
boys, only when the sap is withering up in uicn, and the fibres 
oftlieir natures are growing coarse. It is rather our belief that of 
all th(; modes in which men may vclVesli themselves from work, 
this is the worthiest, most reasonable, most adapted to our times. 
Love for tbo mountains is yet but in its egg; and mouutaiii 
walking lias yet to take rank as the noblest, the liappiest, and 
the mo^t popular of all our national pursuits. 

Let us bo just, Theve are many things good, (‘ven though but 
one tiling is l)est. Dull of spirit, but weak of stomaeli, is be who 
does not know the thrill whii-h stirs all Knglish blood upon the 
sea — who docs not love it in its every mood, its gayest and it:' 
wihh’^t — who is blind to the curve:> of prow and sail — wJm i> 
deaf to the thundering charge of 'waters, tu* the lipple round the 
trenchant keel — who does not rejoice in all sea sights and sounds, 
tlie answered clicer, the (juaint, quiet* speech* of the old salt — who 
has not glowed ^ith the true fellowship of the deep. AH 
manners and ways in which men move upon the waters are good 
and not to be ilespiscd : the very thud of the drenched fisher- 
mans bow — the lierce pulsation of conteiuliiig oars — the plunge 
into the still poel — the wreathed circles of the skiyte — all arc 
good t© fill the mind and nerve again tlie heart. 

Yet though ho were a very degenerate llriton who ^;onld gain- 
say the glories of tlie ocean, in the Alps men may find these and 
more. In them earth, air, and water all join to give fresh mystery 
and hoauty. The Alpine solitudes are more lonely and terrible 
even than those of the sea, the shapes and forms of all things 
stupendous beyond all cornparisoii, the loveliness more bewitching 
and nniltilbrm, the* awfulncss even yet more deep. Billows of 
ice yet wilder than those of any, tempest-driven sea dash them- 
selves to fragments on Alpine peaks loftier tenfold than those 
rVol. LXXXII. No. CLXII.]— New Series, Vol, XXVL No. II. U 
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of any coast ; and from an Alpine summit may be watched skies 
yet more golden, vaulting a far more various liorizoii. 

May it also be long before the pride of our horse-taming race 
is forgotten, and Englishmen cea^c to love every pace of the noble 
brute ; the throb of the gallop, the bounding leap, the stately 
tread, and all the proud, delicate ways, the fire, the grace, the 
trust and patience of the first of the animals. Nay, but all 
rational delight in the) horse that comes of lionourable using of 
his gifts, is a right and gallant thing, very clioering to the healthy 
spirit, and very bracing to the well-grained muscle. Sunt quos 
ciirricido — and he must be a pedant that girndgcd men their 
deliglit in the liorse and in every sort of skill which he can call 
out. Be it liowever remembered, that the practice of climl)ing 
mountains breeds a still keener use of hand and eye ; pursuit 
still fiercer, resolves yet readier, and the higlior concert of man 
with man. Can any man seriously compare tlie cljjise of apoo)‘ 
vermin-fox with the zest of the attack on some untrodden pass, 
or the rapture of the race with that of conquering a new monntain- 
top ? No gallop wai’uis tlie blood like the wliijd down a slope of 
snow; and no turf gives out a ring so merrily as the crnncJiing 
of crisp glacier ice. But, were all these tilings equal, in all the 
higher elements, in all tlio moral features of a. pastime, Alpine 
climbing as far surpasses liorscmanship in all its forms as llie 
myshn-y of the Alpine solitudes does our English* downs, as much 
as trust in a tried comrade is better than our finest sympathy 
with the brute. 

There coirios then many an old English sport not to be despised 
by any one Avbo values a light heart and a sound hofly : hut no 
serious man could place those mere exercises of muscle hosido 
the mounting into tlie supermundane world of ice, the in- 
exhaustible visions ‘‘and meditations amidst tliosu unearthly 
•solitudes. 

We speak lastly of the most ancient and, in the vulgar sense, 
the most lioiiouruble of our national games — tlie slaughter of wild 
(or tame) animals. This pursuit, though followed doubtless by 
the herd chiefly out of fashion, prejudice, or pride — tlio lialf-savagc 
heirloom of our Norman conquerors — has yet been found witli 
many to supply a very health-giving occupation, and to minister 
some not unuseful relaxation to the mind. Nay, men not oiher- 
7mse irraHonal.havc bgen known to take a keen relish in the mere 
.snaring of the lithe salmon, in the bagging of the toothsome 
grouse, in the stalking of the wary buck ; nay, even in tlio very 
wori 7 ing of an otter or a hare. Such is thp force of habit and 
inveterate sanction of opinion ! Far bo it from any man — be he 
' Rufus or Jaques — to gainsay the fragrant glow of life which the 
Jieather sheds, or tlie zest of a sportsmans hard day, or the 
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charm of the angler's liaunt. Yet it seems to ns all these were 
better if unpolluted with the torture of poor brutes ; if blood and 
fpiivering plumes did not stain the purple moor; and if eyes 
which delight in glcu and moeft: did not kindle yet more brightly 
over the dying shudder of the deer; if the spell of some haunted 
pool w^re not snapped by the writhing of the torn trout. A true 
lover of Nature mothinks might seek her better than through the 
agonies of the beautiful creatures which she nurtures. Let him 
who loves these things take his fill of them to his heart’s lust — ‘ 
hut let him not dare to compare his joys wuth the unbloody rap- 
tures of the Alpine climber, whose only f2Uiin*y is the visible glory 
of lh ]^5 earth, wlioso ardour needs not to be wdietted by tlie scream 
of any tortured thing, whose love of nature is not debased by 
llie animal instincts of destruction. 

Indeed, if wounding and killing be the height oi'mnnlincss, let us 
not forget some lime-honoured pastimes, relics mostly of the same 
huntiu's’ or liglilers' instinct — where at any rate the sportsman or 
player hazards as niiieh as he aims Jbr, and liits at least a game 
lliat can hil liini — fencing, sword-play, cudgel-playing, lilting or 
wrestling, and why not boxing and fisticulVs? — nay, if the w'orrying 
brutes to death be so fascinating an amusement, let ns say at 
once dog-figliling, rat-lmnling, eock-figlitiiig, badger-drawing, 
and the oilx r accomplishments of your lordly blackguard — indeed 
a wlade erow'd of th»i lower Held or turf sports, innocent or vicious, 
simply iniilhful or simply cruel, but all not by the i*ational man to 
b(‘ spoken oT in the same- breath with tlio finer exercises of sense, 
tile Irnly intellectual joys of the flesli. 

That some sueli sport, pastime, or relief is vm’v nec'cssary in 
<nir present civilization — some such unloosing of the brain-Hbre 
and tension of tli<' nuiscle-fibrc — is plain to^ any man yet possess- 
ing mus(de or brain to be acted on, Oiir mode of life is all too 
H'verish and unwlfolesomc to be sustained without due intervals 
for llai oxygenation of tlio blood and the 2:)hosj)luuizalion of the 
brain. We must rise now and then, like the wlialos, to a purer 
medium. /Vfler tlic ignoble modern fashion, we have got to look 
on mere bodily training as a luxury or a vanity, and the old re- 
ligioin> otilturo of the manly powers by the Greeks is turned into 
a jest or a bye-word. Half the poetic value of life is^losl amidst 
Ibis sordid unrest hf the mind. In those ages when education 
meant something wider than the inasticatipn of tough grammars 
and the “ damnable iteration” of figures, the cultivation of the 
bodily capacities wuis brought into unison with the lessons of all 
civic virtues and manly duty. This welding of courage, strength, 
and thought, was held to be the training most worthy of tho free- 
man and tlio citizen ; and througli such exercises men grow up 
to no small force and worth of charaefer, and to a fine balance of 

u 2 
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the whole vital powers. The time is yet far distant when to* keep 
the due force and equilibrium of the body will be held as.one of 
the religious duties ; but even we — we in our hectic state of 
mental restlessness — even we need/some pauses from intellectual 
agitation, some brief bursts of physical exertion. 

But as if, after all, any of the higher forms of bodily exercise 
were simply so much mere gratification of the senses or simple 
animal impulses. As if there were such things in this sense as 
mere physical enjoyments. Why, they spring equally from some 
of the finest and purest parts of our nature. They kindle in us 
some of the healthiest yearnings of the heart, and the subtlest of 
our intellectual miisings. Nay, a mere autumn walk afong a 
wooded hill-side nourishe«5 brain, spirit, and body at once : and 
opens to us from all sources together new well-springs of life. 
Half the best thoughts of our modern poets, of our artists, our 
musicians, our teachers, have been lit up by this — the simplest, 
truest source of inspiration. 

Not, of course, that mere tension of muscle or sndorification of 
tlic skin lias in it such virtue, ilero exercise at crank-work 
would hardly avail. The mind must he unbent whilst the sinews 
are being tightened. A new sphere must he ’sought, a new 
atmosphere must he breathed. And of all these grounds the 
Alps oiler ns the most new and strange, the most exhilarating, 
the most instructive, the most ennobling. It is not bodily rest 
alone which is needed by tlie jaded son of letters, law, or science. 
He requires most his spirit to he refreshed — hatlied in new life — 
not simply relaxed. He needs to lay aside memory, forethought, 
contrivance, and method — to shake his slioulders free from the 
yoke of habit — to step down from the treadmill of convention on 
to the fresli sod of his motlier earth. Tlio dull mechanic round 
of life grates so lumfty on the free spirit, that to live it must 
escape sometimes from its cage, and soar up exulting to the gates 
of lieaven. We live foi* the most part in a very iron mask of 
forms. Our daily ways are at bottom so joyless, so trite, so com- 
pulsory, that we must be free and simple sometimes, or we break. 
Our present world is n world of remarkable civilization, and of 
'very superior virtue, hut it is not very natural and not very Jiappy. 
We* need ye/ some snatches of the life of youth — to be for a season 
only simply happy and simply healthy. We need to draw some- 
times gr^ drafts of simplicity and beauty. We need sometimes 
that poetry should he not droned into our cars, hut flashed into 
our senses.' And man, with all his knowledge and his pride, 
needs sometimes to know nothing and to feel nothing, but that 
he is a marvellous atom in a marvellous worfd. 

But there are yet various I’easons which make keen physical ex- 
ertions not merely necessary for our muscular and animal system, 
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but essential also to our moral nature. Our Ligli material civili 
zation is always tending towards the point where it might annihi- 
late those mundane conditions which make the human powers 
wliat they are. Our intellects-^nay, our very virtues, would very 
sot)n rot or run to seed, were the necessity for effort — and all 
effort is ultimately concentrated in muscular effort — were all effort 
banished from the world. The human race will be drawing to- 
\fards a bad end when no one ever runs any risks or fatigues, no 
one over feels to(j hot or too weary, ami never sees a fellow-being 
in want of a strong arm and resolute self-sacrifice. Nothing 
can be more false than the silly old quibble, that an increase ol’ 
cultimtioii takes the manhood and heart out of the advancing 
generations. Hut there would soon be truth in this venerable lie, 
ii it wore to turn out that increased cultivation made the sterner 
qualities of manhood superfluous and obsolete. So long as tliis 
planet remains what it is, there will always come times in a man’s 
life when lie mauls for himself and for others that reasonable dis- 
regai’d of pain and of life, that insensibility to pliysical privation, 
that lightning readiness of hand and eye, that, dogged temper of 
enclinance which men liave called manliness ever since the days 
of the Trojan war. Now these things cannot be learned without 
some praetici', and (*annot always be practised at a given moment 
or place, 'rjiev need much habitual use, at times tlie most un- 
expected, and in ways the most perplexing. To seek after these 
occasioiis, to hazard someiliing for them within the judgment of 
a considerate mind, is a very desirable and indeed essential pur- 
pose in lliese times, and very worthy of the rational man. Hence 
]t is that our time-honoured field-sports and manly games, even 
if risking somothiug occasionally to life and limb (witliin the 
limils of cool sense), are not excusable only, but actively meri- 
torious — not pleasant merely, but positivclj^ virtuous ; for by them 
the sap of man is«k(q)l up fresh and pure, and tlie fibre of our 
jierves as tough as ever was that of our forefathers. 

But, ill truth, to decry Alpine climbing as foolhardiness is 
botli very ignorant and very perverse. Its siip])osed dangers are 
mere visions of* the benighted lowlander. Its real risks are 
indeedL .small to the skilful and prudent man. The foolhardy- 
bliiuderer will find dangers in a street-crossing. The accidents 
•ill the Alps are noidiing to those of the hunting-field, and even of 
the moor. Far more men die of gun-shot wounds in a n^onth than 
fall into crevasses in a season. No doubl the Alpine accidents, 
when they do liappon, are of a very frightful kind. • But a man 
may as well bo killed beneath a precipice one thousand feet high 
ns at the bottom of a fenced ditch. Of course, if careless or 
unpractised persons attempt wlvat skilful climbers can do with 
ease, they will probably come to a bad end. On this point only 
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serious warning is needed. Once let it be universally understood 
that to climb glaciers requires special habit, like fencing or 
skating, and accidents will scarcely be heard of. No one but a 
fool sets up to ride a steeplechase bo has never taken a gate, 
or goes out to a battue if he has never handled a gun ; but 
mimy a man who has never seen ice, except on a pond, jauntily 
thinks that what A, B, and C can do ho can do nuicli better, and 
goes like a fool to risk his own and his companion s neck on ii 
difficult arrrpe. Such men must be told that ice-climbing re- 
(juires some special training of hand, foot, eye, and nerve. With 
these, and reasonable forethought, a healthy man may go any- 
where and do anything. Without them all the courage and 
strength in the world are of no use, and may only bring a man 
to a painful and unhonoiired end. But the man wlio, diligently 
training himself for what he hits to do, takes all the measures 
which a man of sense would, may fairly give full rein to his 
energies and his fancies in the Alps, and know that ho is follow- 
ing some of the best emotions of our nature, and testing some 
of the most useful qualities wc have, without committing any 
folly of which a wise man need be ashamed, or incuiTing any 
risk but that inseparable from every keen exercise, wliether of 
nerve or limb. 

Less dangerous tlinii many, more exhilarating than mobt, and 
nobler than any other form of physical training, Alpine climbing 
may surely be jyroved to demonstration to be the best of ilu‘ mfules 
by which we may refresh, as we must, our jaded iuiinial and sen- 
suous systems. Fighting with mankind in all its mndes, real 
or mimic, has long been set down as a brutalizing outlet for our 
animal energies. The destruction of animals, or all forms of the 
chase, will soon, wc believe, be discredited on som(;wliat similar 
grounds. There reinAius the better fight, tlie true scope fur our 
combative capacities, tlie battle with the earth, tlit old struggle' with 
the elements and the seasons. To know this strange aiidhcautiful 
earth as it is, to bask from time to time in its loveliness, to 
feel the mere free play of life and happiness in the great world 
of sense, to wrestle with it from time to time imits might, is not 
the most ignoble occupation of its rational denizens. 

Doubtless this opens a wide field, and includes the exorcise 
of nearly every human faculty. The knights errant and Cm-’ 
saders of our day — men how far superior to the ancient — are the 
voyagers, the discoverers, the j)ioneers ; some deathless Cook 
or Kane, or' Livingstone or Brooke, who, daring and enduring 
to the utmost force of human nature, girdles the yet untamed 
earth, and brings man face to face with his unknown brother. 
Between such men and one who traverses only some neigh- 
bouring moor, if he so much as knows and loves its ^ativ0 
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]^o^Yers and animals, tliorc is a regular link. And of the more 
ready modes in which a busy man can feed this passion for earth, 
tlio best is Alpine climbing — the best, not only for the special 
hoaiity and variety of scene, bpt as being that form of nature 
which fills tlie spirit most deef)ly with emotion, iind awes it into 
simplicity and seriousness. Oh, unforgotten hours, for how 
many causes is your memory dear ! What can a man say who 
struggles to recall you ? — how tell, how remember witli method 
or coiiipletcncss the full measure of exhilaration — 

“ Traaumancr significar per verba non si poria.” — P^uadiso. 

tli(^ ti-Aimp in sileiict) under the morning stars ; the bush which 
preeeiles the dawn, and the glowing circles of sunlight round the 
distant peaks ; tlio ring of the crisp ice in the early morn ; the 
study of the path, and the Iialt merry with shouts and jests; the 
snatelied meal, preposterous hut delicious; tlie grappling with 
some mad ice-torrent, and the cunning path wound upwards 
through a chaos uf ,<t'raes; the wild and fairy loveliness of cavern 
and chasm ; then lljo upward strain across some Minding wall of 
snow ; the crasiL of the icc-axc and the whirr of the riven blocks; 
the elute li at tin* lewn step; the balanced tread along the jagged 
ridge ; the spring M tlie last crag, and then the keen cheer from 
the summit ? And a summit ! and what a. reward for work ! — 
the world as it were, and all that it holds, the plains and hills, the 
lakes, rivers, (owns, villages, meadows and vineytirds, myriads of 
pesiks snow-tinted, and valleys iniinite, opening before the amazed 
eyesigid in eirc]'‘ hu'vond circle, and all around and beneath broad 
wastes of snow and unimaginable gulfs. And then comes home to 
tlie dullest a sense of awe at standing tluis looking out over the 
earth amidst force .-.o portentous and expanse' so vast — a crentui’e 
oneself how slight, how ignorant, and yetthow strong and sove- 
reign ! 'llii'ii, lilt;'d through and through with a\ve and joy, the 
last look taken, one, turns again to \vo3’k, to the mad whirl of the 
glissade, the still more treacherous descent, the dripping glacier- 
bridge at noon, the effaced footprints, the cheery tramp through 
slush and snow, Jiappy and bespattered, stumbling and laughing, 
drenched and merry — tlio tread at last on the springing turf ns 
on IJiat of a long unseen homo ; the first mosses, the highest 
•pines, and the firshliuts, one after another; the first ftw and ever- 
iucrensing signs of man and cultivated earth and civilized 'exist- 
ence, the lilessod signs of human life and*socinl aid, the nestling 
village huts and barns, the long files of gent!e herds, the half- 
goldcu patch of corn, tho quaintly poised bridge, the lowly roof 
and flashing cross eft* the village church, the kindly “ good night” 
of the peasant, tlie simple welcome and tho homely glow of tho 
hospitable hearth. 
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In speaking of the peculiar merits of mountaineering, a man 
knows hardly where to begin, much less where to stop. To take 
the human fellowship it gives one by itself, there is surely no form 
of exercise or sport which brings a man so closely into contact 
with so high a glass of companions. In the hard work of life 
men are never thrown into society with their labouring fellow 
men except under the rigid circumstances of our aijtificial life, 
which make a true sense of brotherhood, much more mutual 
friendship, practically impossible. Men of education and of 
wealth meet their toiling brothers only as cmj^loyers, as rulers, as 
teachers, — never, by the nature of things, as friends. 

Here and there a nature peculiarly tender or peculiarly gonial 
can take and press the rough hand with genuine sympatliy. But 
for the most part the routine of social life is too strong for us, 
and we get all drilled into a stolid notion that we form hut the 
grades of an army, not a family of brothers. The essential man- 
hood is lost to us under the distinctions of uniform. It becomes 
something frightful, demoralizing, and cruel, that in no moment 
of our lives do we stand beside our poor and ignorant neighbours, 
and feel that each rests solely on the native qualities of man. 
There can be no better thing for a man than now and then to 
have the great facts thrust upon liim, to be able even for an in-, 
stant to come down to the subsoil of simple manhood, to J’ecl a 
genuine fricndsliip for men utterly unlike him, and in every point 
of cultivation utterly inferior. 

Nowhere docs one do this so fully as wd)en thrown \Nitli Iho 
higher class of Alpine guides. No doubt it is the pride and charm 
of all forms of seafaring, tliat it breeds n \cry real communion 
between all who share tlie ship’s work. Sportsmen, especially in 
the Highlands, speak with enthusiasm of their hunlsmen, gillies, 
and keepers. No dc^Kikt our brutalizing field-sports have this 
gentler side. But none of these men can for one moment C'oin- 
pare in qualities and clmractcr with the best sort of Alpine guide, 
and no intercourse can compare with that of tlio mountaineer and 
his attendants. 

It is very easy to laugh at the many vagabonds Switzerland, 
like any other tourist-swarmed country, must breed. But the 
men who head glacier parties are almost without exception ynen 
of character, intelligence, and ambition. They are, in fact, the 
choicest flower of the mountain peasantry. No man gets liigh 
rank amongst them except he possesses a combination of sterling 
qualities. He mflst be full of patience, ingenuity, observation, 
nerve, and zeal. All who know these men well can say what 
sterling cultivation of mind, what consunimate fortitude and 
perfect self-control they have attained, and, above all, what ten- 
derness and often poetry of nature they unconsciously put forth. 
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Many of lliem, with all their faults, have a fine siiLplicity of 
spirit, and in one or two there is the truly heroic mould. Let it 
ho said again here that one is speaking only now of the first-rank 
men, such as mountaineers aloi^ meet. There arc few who have 
ever spent a fortnight with one of'theso men but have felt themselves 
warmed by the contact with a temj)er of true worth, and no occu- 
pation ever promotes intercourse so frank and complete as that 
of Alpine climbing. In the long and important expeditions one 
is often for a week, ten days, or even a month, almost alone with 
one’s guides upon the mountains. Day and night they march, 
rest, cat, and sle('p side by side, share one flask and one rug, and 
drag each other alternately across a crevasse. For, be it remem- 
bered, the trust and help is continuous and mutual, ilen tied 
together by a rope on the side of an ice precipice soon come to 
understand (‘acdi others natural tempers and gifts, and care sin- 
gularly little for tlie artificial accidents. Conventional reserve, 
however thi<d<ly coated, shrivels off from men who owe each 
other ih(*ir livf'S several tiines a day. And it is strange how 
naturally it conies to shake the horniest and the grimiest of 
hands which are strong enough to drag one out of a nasty 
crevasse. A wc'ek or two sp^it with men like these, listening to 
their songs, tales, and jokes, seeing their habits of observation, 
interested in their skill, giving full rein to the sense of trust, 
sympathy, and fellow-feeling, is to go down to the root of tht^ 
matter in huiiian nature. Day hy day one wonders afresh at 
th(3ir dogliko instinct of place, their more tlian doglikc faithful- 
ness, their readiness in contrivance and fertility of resource, their 
fjiiickness and zeal in meeting the wants of the moment, and one 
lives over again some of tlic earliest of our fancies, and remembers 
tlie stories of poetry and fiction, the old trapper of C/oopi r, the 
old highlanders of Scott, the old voyagcrstaiul discoverers, and 
the inimitable Frufioe of our childhood. 

The great feature of the higher Alpine levels is that they are 
utterly unlike everything to which we are accustomed elsewlierc. 
Those wlio make the ordinary tours in Switzerland survey pano- 
ramas of mountaiij tops from the Faalhorii, Pilatus, or yl^igischorn. 
They get their ideas of glaciers from a visit to tlie Jardin or a stroll 
ovcr.the Aletsoh, and come home without the dimmest conception 
ttf the sensation of.passing two or three days sucees:fivelY in the 
liighcr altitudes of the Alps. It is a world in which all the con- 
ditions of life arc changed, and which ha^ a peculiar character 
almost impossible to realize. It is not of course a«qnestion of 
comparative beauty. The entire Alpine range from the crests of 
Mont Blanc or Orteter Spitz down to the most distant spur which 
bathes in the waves of Geneva or^ Como is exquisitely beautiful, 
and he is no true lover of mountain scenery who is not alter- 
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nately delighted by its ever-varying forms, nnd^\vho is blind to 
the sacred calm of the lowland plains or the legendary watch- 
towers of Freiburg or Lucerne. Perhaps as a simple (juestion of 
perfection of landscape, no Swiss ;view really equals those of tho 
middle elevation above the Lake*of Lucerne. There are scenes 
which aflect us by their beauty, and Avhich delight every sense at 
once. But in the upper snovv-^world (if not as truly beautiful) 
there is a mystery and force which has an overpowering effect upon 
human nature. ^ It does what Aristotle tells us is the function of 
tragedy to do, to purify tho soul by sympathy and terror. The 
strangeness and vastness of everything strike on one like a 
natural portent, as a whirlwind or an earthquake might rouse us 
and shake off from us everything but tho first simple facts of 
human life. The absolute stillness and absence of all life, animal 
or vegetable, tho sense of solitude lasting all day and day after 
day, the sense of the infinite which trampling on continual snow 
produces, tho dazzling effect of perpetual snow-fields, the need 
of constant effort to keep up animal life, the weird extravagance 
and the vast scale of the ice-shapes, tl)e unnatural freshness of 
the air, and, above all, the sense 6f being out of and above the 
earth, and of looking down over mqpy kingdoms and tracts that 
make segments in the map of Europe — these things completely 
lift a man out of ordinary life, and affect him as solitude in an 
eastern desert, or in tho midst of the Atlantic, on the praiiic, or 
Arctic region, does. We have all often heard and often tried to 
realize the eficct on the imagination and the heart which these 
scenes are said by all great travellers, to produce ; how, with a 
force beyond words, the majesty and mystery of earth then strikes 
into the beholder ; how, with a force beyond words, he feels tho 
native and kingly energy of liuman nature. This and all that 
belongs to it — a sensttion as fresh as Adam's when he woke and 
for the first time looked out upon the world #>md asked himself 
what it was and what he was — such a sensation comes to us in 
its lull force in the upper Alps, and may be felt by one who but 
a few boura before was in Paris or London. No one perhaps can 
say how completely this shock can be felt until /)ne has enjoyed a 
very common incident in mountaineering — tho bivouac at some 
of the greater heights. It falls to ordinary men rarely io jtaste 
the marvellous on this earth so deeply as whem camped at night 
in the midst of one of the loftier snow-fields far above the region 
of life or vegetation. * As one watches the colours of tho sunset 
fade, and peak after peak grow cold and bare, but for some weird 
lights over the distant ridges, tho full mystery of the solitude is 
home in upon the mind, and the stillness grovfs almost intolerable. 
The total absence of sound, motion, change, or life of any kind, 
the gradual stiffening of the glacier and the freezing of its streams. 
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the liiishing even of the avalanches or the tumbling rock, the 
bare expanse imstreaked by a cloud, the strange lustre of the 
stars, the immensity around one staring mutely and unchangeably, 
and which cannot be shut out, feem quite to possess one with 
the sense of having ventured into some region of nature which is 
held spellbound in an unbroken night. 

A few weeks of life such ns this thrown into the midst of a 
laborious or anxious employment, is certainly the most powerful 
stimulant and reviving influence which it is possible to apply. 
There is perhaps no single mode of making holiday in which a 
busy man can enjoy it in anything like the perfection, with any- 
thing like the readiness, one can when in the Alps. Quite apart 
from the cflcct of air, exercise, and enjoyment, physical and mental, 
this powerful renovation of the natural forces is perhaps the 
most valuable thing to a hard-worked man. Men whose wliolo 
lives are passed in brain -work for a short season find themselves 
realizing the condition of the millions who labour for their daily 
bread, and whose lives depend on their manual activity. Men 
wdiose existence i*!. so utterly artilicial that social forms acquire to 
them the force of laws of nature are suddenly placed in positions 
where those .social forms are as preposterous as they would bo in 
a battle or a shipwreck. 

Of the vast numbers of tourists who visit Switzerland eveiy 
year, there are i‘.*w who do not go up to or even upon some of 
the more famous glaciers ; and it is indeed strange, that of all these 
scarcely one in ;i thousand brings away the slightest notion of 
what the ghieieiN of the higher level are like. I'he true neve, 
such as lliat whioii forms the basin of the Aletcli or the Eindalen 
or the Jiysjocl?, is as much superior in strangeness and vastness 
to the ordinary ice-falls as the billows of the Atlantic surpass the 
chopping seas'of the Channel. It is only in *1110 grander forms of 
the neve that ti’.u glory of the suow-\vorld is revealed. There, 
indeed, in soine huge amphitheatre of raouiitaiu ranges not less 
than *20 or :i() miles in circuit, buttressed by peaks each rising 
to 10,000 or 31,000 feet, the sweeps of the ice-sea roll on un- 
broken, yawning iu places into chasms that stretch for miles, each 
broad fyid deep enough to engulf a navy. There only the 
dazzljng purity of the true snow-region can bo felt, freed from 
the debris, the moraines, the incrustations of the lowfir glaciers ; 
it is absolutely spotless, and, as far as the eye can reach,, 
without a vestige of aay coarser substa*iice than the driven 
snow. Fanciful as are the contortions of the lower ice-falls, they 
can give scarcely an idea of the marvels of the true region of the 
n6v6. There the whble body of the glacier for miles appears as 
if, by the craft of some euperhuman race, it had been moulded and 
reared into stupendous’ castles, palaces^ cathedrals, and cities of 
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pure ice — half ruined, half unfinished — gorgeous Palmyras, as it 
were, or Colosseums of crystal ; with column piled on column, 
and arch above arch ; buttressed towers, pinnacles, and minarets, 
porches, corridors, cloisters, aijd halls, in vista beyond vista 
lengthening out ; transparent lakes of clear water deeply im- 
prisoned amidst towering icebergs ; all, from base to crest, blazing 
with frosted filagree and fretwork; dropping down with frozen 
festoons, tracery, and shafted stalactites of ice. It is a region' in 
which, by some magic, all that is beautiful and impressible in form 
seems piled with profuse abundance, and transfigured into every 
hue of azure and every tone of living light. Not to be looked 
upon, but to be felt, are those gigantic and dazzling messes as 
one is engulfed in them, or threads the snow- bridge delicately 
poised over a chasm, or follows the unerring instinct of the guide 
through endless labyrinths and icy ruins. 

There is perhaps no ground on which the wonderful instinct which 
long physical training produces can bo so perfectly w’atchcd — not 
even in the Deal pilot steering his boat through a gale — as in tlie 
superior Alpine guide winding his course across an ice-torrent, 
following with unerring sagacity the only possible line of track, 
foreseeing everything, watchful of everything, and fertile in every- 
thing, His boldness can be matched only by his patience, and 
his unwearied providencer only by his lightning quickness of eye 
and hand. There is about the climbing of the higher glaciers 
such inexhaustible variety of incident and condition. There is 
a charm in each, but the greatest charm is in their continually 
changing combinations. Eye, ear, -and brain arc constantly 
called into play. There is the perpetual demand for new plans 
and expedients; ever fiesh surprises in the path, the atmosphere;, 
and the scene ; successions of strange sights and sounds ; the 
roar of the subglaciul river, the ripple of the surface rills, and 
the plunge of the glacier wells, the boom of 4he avalanches, and 
the peal of the glacier rents all day long ; the whistling of the 
hewn fragments down an ice incline ; tlie snow whirlwinds eddy- 
ing round a windy crest; the white, treacherous storm-cloud, 
\yhisked up suddenly from the valley, and again ns suddenly torn 
open, and revealing the whole gleaming panorama as if.the cur- 
tain of heaven’s gate were being drawn back ; the cry occasionally 
of an eagl6; or the distant glimmer of a chamois, and every sight 
and sound, from the most majestic to the most familiar, from the 
tempest reverberatinfj round the chain of peaks down to the 
weird bla^o of azure light which shoots up from beneath each 
print of the foot or of the axe. 

So great an abundance of material for Study and thought is 
there in the Alps, in the geological, vegetable, and animal worlds, 
that it would well occupy a life of observation and reading. On 
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the glaciers alone a whole literature, a whole branch of science 
has been^bestowccl. As ever-moving and changing agents of vast 
geologic movements, they possess an interest which perhaps no 
other natural force but volcanoes aflbrds. And whereas volcanoes 
arc singularly capricious and bear hardly any personal examina- 
tion, glaciers are, of all the mundane forces, among the most 
constant and the most accessible. There is something about the 
am*l)iguous character of glaciers — half solid, half fluid — that is 
very fascinating. There is something so difficult to grasp in the 
scan of huge tracts of earth, as broad and lofty perhaps as one of 
our English mountain ranges, yet heaving and working with all 
the ceaseless life of an ocean. To the experienced observer the 
glacier seems to have its. waves, its tides, and its currents, like a 
sea, both on its surface and do\vn to its basin. In no other mode 
can bo w^atebed tlie heaving of the earth's crest visibly, and the 
machinery of geologic change in actual operation. And it is tliis 
union of vast extent with movement — of force and vitality — which 
makes the study of the glacier so ever fresh and so impressive to 
the merest scrambler as to the man of science. 

Glaciers, as is well knowm, form but one branch of the Alpine 
studies. The animal branch is naturally the lojist abundant in 
material, but in that it possesses the mark of speciality as retaining 
yet in the midst of Europe some traces of long bygone animal 
eras. J>ni the vegetation at once affords the matter for first-rate 
investigation. If other spots in the world ofler more extraordinary 
types, tliere are perhaps no regions in Europe where in so small 
an area such a varying series of climates and conseiiuently of 
plants can ho seen. But quite apart from the richness or beauty 
of its flora or its fauna, an Alp offers a peculiar character to all 
observation. The conditions under which both exist are for the 
most part so special that both fill the least observant witli new 
interest and the stiKlerit with new suggestions. There is a poetry 
and a pathos in an Alpine rose or gentian, as wo sco it the sole 
organic thing amidst vast inorganic masses, the sole link of life 
between us and the most gigantic forms of. matter. At home, the 
brightest of birds* or insects scarcely awakens a thought in a 
summens walk, but a stout man’s heart and even eye may be 
softened by the sight but of a poor stranded bee, blown forth and 
shipwrecked amidsfthose pitiless solitudes. ^ * 

In all the aerostatic phenomena, the Al^s, as is well known, 
take the first rank as the observatories of science. It is as diffi- 
cult for the student to fail of new ideas in their midst as for the 
most heedless tourist to fail to learn something. The great 
physical forces form ’there the very conditions of existence. The 
veriest scrambler gets , to record something of atmospheric facts 
and changes. And here it is but fair to *say that Alpine climbers 
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in general, and the Alpine Club in particular, have given a very 
useful impulse to popular science, and even in some cases to science 
proper. It is simply ridiculous to suggest that most of them climb 
with any scientific i^urposo, anymore than men hunt to improve 
the breed of horses. But it is the special value of Alpine climbing 
that it combines a great variety of objects. And whereas some 
men pursue it for health, for exercise, for mere adventure or 
enjoyment, for the wonderful exhilaration it aflPords, for the poetry, 
for tlie solemnity and the purity of the emotions iL awakens, 
some find there the richest field for their serious labours, and 
nearly all find much that gives matter for profitable thought. 
Indeed, a ground which, if to many it is hut one of rebreutiou 
and rest, has been the scene of the studies of the Saussurcs, the 
Agassizs, the Beaumonts, the Forbeses, the Tyndals, the Huxleys, 
the Tschudis, the Studers, the Berlepschs, must be one wliich has 
equal promise for every mind and every character. 

But it is not, after all, as being rich in science, nor simply as 
being lovely in scenery, that the Alps are chiefly marked. It is 
more that they form as it wore an epitome of eartli, and place 
before us in the range of a summer clay s walk every form of 
natural object and production in the most striking and immediate 
contrast. AVithin a few hours after leaving the most terrible forms 
of ruin, desolation, and solitude, whore no life is found and man 
can remain but for a few hours, the traveller is in tlie midst of all 
the luxuriant loveliness of Italian valleys and lakes, bashing in 
an almost Iropical heat, surrounded by the most delicate flowers, 
ferns, and shrubs, and charmed into more rest by ever-varied 
landscapes, softer and more fairy-liko than Turiier ever drew. 
Indeed, after some weeks of rough work amidst llio glaciers, it is 
impossible to resist the emotion of grateful deliglit with whicli 
one recognises the efrerflowing richness of this earth amidst the 
sights, the sounds, tlie perfumes, and the ifiyriad sensations of 
pleasure with wljich life on the Italian lakes is full. No one can 
taste these wholly who has not borne the heat and burden of the 
day, the toil and cold of the Alpine regions. Then only is one 
able to see the glory and profusion of Nature •as ti wliolc, and to 
conceive in one act of thought, and feel hut as one manifold sensa- 
tion, all that she 1ms most strange and most beautiful, from the 
Arctic zone to the Tropics. • * 
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Art. III. — The Life* of Jesus by Strauss. 

T>as tjchen Jesu fur das Deutsche Volk hearheitet. Von 
David Friedrich Strauss. Leipzig: A. Brooklnius. 

1804. 

W ITH its twenty-ninth anniversary the famous “ Lebcii Jesu" 
•of Dr. D. F. Strauss enters on the popular phase of its 
existence. It is no mere re-east of the earlier work, however, 
with wliich the learned and philosophical author presents liis 
Gerujan countrymen, but a substantial] y new book. Primarily 
designed for tlie people, it is not meant to supersede its more 
scholarly predecessor; and though it does in point of fact correct 
and complete it, Strauss contemplates the eventual rcpublication 
of the older work on the basis of the lirst edition, with certain 
amendments supplied by the fourth. 

l^ossessiiig less of erudite detail, this new ‘‘Life of Jesus*’ is 
distinguished l)y a directness and thoroughness of purpose which is 
more than an ccjuivalent for such omission, and Strauss is right 
ill intimating that what it loses in learning it gains in frank intel- 
ligibility — that while the meaning of other writers may bo dis- 
puted, his is never obscured by reservation. The mere antiquarian, 
or historical interest which some theologians afiect is rightly sub- 
ordinated by our author to the moral interest. Christianity being 
a living force, and the question of its origin involving such 
momentous practical consequences, to make literary considerations 
the primary ones argues an intellectual sinfjplicity in which it is 
difficult to believe.* In this spirit our fearless author undertakes 
to re-write his “Leben Jesu,” and admirably does he accomplish 
Ins task. Incorporating the latest results of the advanced theo- 
logical criticism of Germany, so far as lie accepts them ; acknow- 
ledging the splendid services of the great leader of the Tubingen 
school, Dr. F. 0 Baur; recognising the depth and patient industry 
of Zeller ; accepting a suggestion from Hilgenfeld ; modifying, 
combining, illustrating, Strauss has produced a book tvhich, while 
it contains the most complete and satisfactory solution of the 
great religious problem with which it grapples, attests the candour, 
courage, and purity of his moral nature, the penetrattve force of 
his critical genius, his marvellous agutencss, his discrimination, 
sagacity, and happy ‘ingenuity. That this ingenuity is never at 
fault, or that it is nevpir misplaced, is more than we will venture 
to affirm. It may be that wdiile sometinles the author’s copious 
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exemplification and punctual workihanlike power of applying the 
mythical hypothesis with which his name is immortally cpnnected 
convince us of the general correctness of that hypothesis, at other 
times the explanation seems tedipus, far-fetched, and almost self- 
defeating, from its laborious circumstantiality and the jemoteness 
of the mythical accessories. Yet perhaps in the most dubious 
cases we should hesitate to say that he was wrong, and even 
admitting that the hypothesis in question is not a “universal 
solvent,” it is at least a very general solvent. 

To suppose that Strauss ever advocated an exclusively mythical 
view of the Life of Jesus would be a mistake. At the com- 
mencement of his great work he distinctly states that legend and 
historj’, as well as mythus, are to be met with in the Gospel 
record. His error, for error there was, lay in the too systematic 
application of the mythical hypothesis. He, in general, accounted 
for the supernatural circumstance in a narrative by resolving the 
whole story into the unconscious expression of an idea. In this 
resolution he was often right ; and even where he was wrong, his 
relation to orthodoxy was far less offensive than that of Baiir, 
whose tendency theory, though essentially sound, imputing pur- 
pose and bias, equally reduced the evangelical narrative to a 
species of historical romance. There was a chivalry in the miscon- 
ception of Strauss which has proved to be as superfluous as the 
critical procedure which it dictated in certain cases has proved 
to be unscientific; or to describe his position in his own lan- 
guage — “ True, I have been refuted,, but only as one who thinks 
he owes a thousand pounds is refuted when it is shown he owes 
only a hundred.” In other words, where he had seen only un- 
conscious misrepresentation, he afterwards discovered deliberate 
invention. 

Some modifications of the mythical intei'pretation thus became 
inevitable. Influenced mainly by Baur^s critical researches, 
Strauss, in the new form which the ^'Leben Jesu” has taken, 
admits the presence of a far larger proportion of conscious and 
intentional fiction in the evangelical biography. To these deli- 
berately fabricated narratives he still assigns tbo name of myths. 
The objection that mythus being the conjoint product of the 
general mind, and that a certain class of Gospel narratives 
emanating 'from an individual source and written with a con- 
scious purpose, cannot be properly called myths, he meets by the 
allegation,, that when kuch compositions have once been accepted 
as constituent parts of the legendary faith of .a community, they 
may with perfect propriety be so designated. Every unhistorical 
narrative, he continues, whatsver b^ its origifl, in which a religious 
community recognises an integral portion«qf the faith which is its 
support^ is a mythus, because it expresses wifliout qualification 
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its real sentiments and convictions; and if Greek mythology has 
an interest in distinguishing between the present wider and ' 
another *and narrower conception of my thus, which excludes 
conscious invention, — critical theology, as opposed to the so-called 
orthodox theology, has an intefcst in comprehending all those 
evangelical narratives which possess only an ideal significance 
under the general conception of mythus. 

To the critical analysis with which Strauss accompanied the 
exposition of his mythical theory, no efiPective reply could be 
returned. The Diatessaron of Discordances which that analysis 
constitutes refutes the doctrine of plenary inspiration. Nor had 
this analysis, as Baur contends, a merely negative result. Far 
from designing to undermine the authority of the Synoptists by 
the counter-attestation of the Fourth Gospel, and that of tho 
Fourth Gospel by the contradictory evidence of the Synoptists, 
Strauss maintains that he established tho historical superiority of 
Matthew and exposed tho untrustworthiness of John, pointing 
out tlio iilcal character of some of his narratives — the conversa- 
tion with the woman of Samaria — tho interview of Nicodemus, 
and the resurrection of Lazarus. The hesitation ami incomplete- 
ness, however, wliich mark Strauss's critical operation, considered 
historically, are obviously undeniable, and to Baur must be al- 
lotted the imperishable glory of terminating, through tho force 
of a great and original idea, the critical enterprise which Strauss 
initiated. Aided by tho researches of the leader of tho Tubingen 
school and his coadjutors into the growth, structure, and character 
of the four Gospels, Strauss now offers an adequate and satisfac- 
tory appreciation of the age, origin, and material of iliese accepted 
sources of information for a Life of Jesus. Before we proceed to 
elucidate his theory, wo will briefly indicate the conclusions at 
which he has arrived in reference to eacli? of the four Gospels ; 
conclusions which folly justify him in rc-asserting his old position, 
that between the occurrence of the incidents in the life of Christ 
and their registration in our Gospels, a sufticient interval had 
elapsed to allow of the growth of legendary and unhistorical . 
matter, and even of philosophical speculation and deliberate 
inventign. 

Admitting with Baur that the Gospels exhibit purpose and 
betray the tendencies of the age in which they werJf composed, 
though objecting that that acute critic sometimes fancies design 
where there is only inaccuracy, caprice, accident, or literary taste, 
Strauss expresses his entire accord with him on the question of 
the relative originality and credibility of Matthew, in opposition 
to those critics who Advocate the superior claims of either Mark 
or Luke, or both. Wlrile he sees^ abundance of mythical matter 
in the first Gospel, he’ finds there* a simplicity of recital wanting 
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^in the second and third Evangelists, some of whose narratives are 
* seemingly amplified or altered from those of Matthew. ]\fatthew s 
Gospel bears on it, as a mark of its early origin, the stamp of a 
Jewish nationality, which the progress of time and the ireer 
development of Christianity gradually effaced. To its composer^ 
Jerusalem is still the " holy city,”, the Temple the " holy place 
whereas in Mark and Luke we find merely the name itself or some 
ordinary indication. By him the relation in which Jesus stood* to 
the Mosaic law is most accurately noted, and he always assumes 
as known wliat Mark thinks it necessary to explain.* With 
Matthew the life of Jesus is regarded from beginning to end as 
the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy^ and this fulfilment is 
in his eyes a Convincing proof that the Christians were right iu 
seeing in Jesus the ^omised Messiah. The Jesus of Matthew 
indeed is intimately olnnected with Judaism. By no other evan- 
gelist is ho so repeatedly distinguished as David^s son ; with no 
other does his descent from the shepherd king and the father of 
the faithful take such conspicuous precedence ; in no other does 
he explain so assiduously that he is not come for the abrogation 
but for the completion of *the Law. Yet with all these marks of 
relative priority Matthew is still but a secondary author, mani- 
festly deriving his material from older sources ; as is shown by 
his adoption of duplicate narratives of the same event, t and pas- 
sages which are sometimes in contradiction to each other, as that 
which forbids the evangelization of the Gentiles, and that which 
predicts and enjoins it ; a contradiction, as Strauss thinks, that 
indicates not a progress in the sentiments of Jesus, but two dif- 
ferent periods in the development of Christianity — one when the 
admission of the heathen to the privileges of the Messianic com- 
munity was still a subject of debate, and a second and later 
period, when the unf^ersalism of Paul had become popular, and 
the call of the Gentiles was represented as predetermined by Jesus 
himself. 

In this way we ascertain the secret of the formation of the 
oldest evangdical records. Out of shorter and less complete 
memorials more comprehensive gospels were*' compiled, not as 
perfect and final biographies of Jesus, but as narratives* to be 
continued,” additions and interpolations being readily admitted, 
as an idea or a tendency jnrhich seemed an inevitable consequence 
of the Christian principle showed itself in the primitive com- 
munity, till at len^h^he reform of the Evangelical history ter- 

* See viL 3*4, where Strauss seems willing to admit that if the 
arclueologioal ezplanatioii stood alone, it might be accounted for on the sup- 
position of the foreign origin of the Gospel. 

t Con^e ix. 32*94; xii. 22*24 and 38-4b; xvi. 1-4; xiv. 16-21; 
XV. 32-38. 
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minated ia the exclusive recognitiou of our Synoptical Gospels, 
and tlie*triumph of the catholic or orthodox party. Of these 
additions and alterations Matthew’s Gospel to a tolerably late 
period was selected as the appropriate repository, because it was 
the record which was most generally known to the Church. Com- 
piled, it would appear, from the traditions of the Galilean circle, 
there is no proof that the Apostle whose name it bears was the 
author of the work which forms its basis, otherwise there would 
be no difficulty in accounting for its title. It may be that as 
Matthew passed for one of the Gospel emissaries among the Jews, 
and as Ms previous office as a collector of customs implied the pos- 
session *of a certain literary qualification, his name became finally 
attached to it, although he was not in reality its composer. 

In liUke (tlie second Gospel in order of tjjpie),the exhibition of 
purpose and tendency is more noticeable than in Matthew. With 
Matthew the visit to Nazareth follows the sojourn and the miracles 
in Capernaum, and is placed about the middle of the Gospel, as 
about the middle of the Galilean mission of Jesus : with Luke it 
occupies the fore-front of his narrative, ^tbe retirement to Caper- 
naum and the supernatural Oures occur later, while the supposed 
demand, “ Whatsoever we have heard done in Capernaum, do also 
here in thy country”* (Luke* iv. 28), is so abrupt and irrelevant 
that it affords a presumption that Luke had access to some other 
record than that of Matthew. Of the advancing universalism 
which was characteristic of the age when this Gospel was written, 
the appointment of the seventy disciples is a remarkable indica- 
tion ; these additional emissaries having a symbolical reference to 
the seventy nations of the earth, as the twelve apostles had to the 
twelve tribes of Israel. Other marks of a Paulino tendency are 
found in the peculiar correspondence of the i^cramental formula, 
Luke xxii. 19, and 1 Cor. xi. 24, and in the more friendly rela- 
tions of Jesus to the Samaritans. Universality, conciliation, and 
compromise are further observable in the various modifications or 
omissions which we find in Luke. The old Jewish Christianity 
is not rejected but mitigated. The genealogical table which 
unites Ethnic with*Jewish interests, by carrying the descent of 
Christ ttoough Abraham to Adam and God, the suppression of 
the pdhogyric on Peter, and of the story of the woman ef Canaan, 
in*which Jesus harshly compares the heathen with dogs, are in- 
stances of the influence of a more liberal and catholic age. The 
old element however still remains. The Ebionitish pasa^ges, such 
as the Beatitude on literal poverty, and the corresponding senti* 
ment in the parable of the Bich Man, suggest that Luke was in 
possession of dQcument| supplied from a Jewish centre ; whil^ 
the preliminary narrative seems prefixed to show, by the impor-^ 
tanoe with which it invests Jewish ritual observance, that the mild 
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and temperate representative of Pauline tradition by no means 
intended to disparage that of the older type of Christianity. A 
proof of the later origin of this Gospel ns compared with that of 
St. Matthew, is found in the sepAration of the two eschatological 
concomitants of the first Gospel — the destruction of tlie Temple 
at Jerusalem, and the return of Christ at the end of the world. 
The author, who had long outlived the ruin of the holy city, 
knew what hijgu predecessor did not know, that the overthrow of 
the Temple and the coming of Christ were not contemporaneous 
events. For a similar reason the interval between the desolation of 
the Temple and the Messianic advent, which Matthew described as 
of brief duration, is not distinctly characterized by his successor, 
who, living at a later period, was compelled to omit the words, imme- 
diately after the tribulation of those days, leaving the time of the 
advent less exactly determined. As, hovrever, none of the circum- 
stances that attended the .Fewish insurrection under Hadrian colour 
the representation of Luke’s narrative, its composition must be 
placed prior to the year a.d. 135. The ascription of authorship 
to Luke is easily explained. In the Acts of the Apostles, which 
is the intended sequel of the Gospel, the narrator identifies liimself 
with a companion of St. Paul, and as in the letters attributed to 
that Apostle during an imprisonment at Rome, liUkc appears as 
hiS' coadjutor, it was assumed that Luke was that companion, and 
that the companion was the composer of both works. 

The third synoptical Gospel in order of time is that of Mark. 
As the canonical Mark differs in character from the Mark known 
to Papias, the testimony of that \Witer cannot be cited in support 
of its genuineness or originality, any more than in support of the 
genuineness or originality of the canonical Matthew. With the 
exception of about tyenty-seven verses, the whole of the existing 
Gospel of Mark may be found in Matthew and Luke. A com- 
parative analysis of the three Gospels shows tfiat they are in some 
way inter-related, and various considerations justify us in applying 
the rule, “that when of two evidently correlated narratives, a 
longer and a shorter one, the latter appears destitute of meaning 
and connexion without referring to the longeV, the longer must 
be supposed to be the original, the shorter the derivative epi- 
tome.”* A sort of crucial instance of the derivation of 'Mark 
from both Matthew and LukdKs pointed out by Strauss. In 
Matthew (xiv.) Herod, when he hears of the fame of Jesus, 
affirms, “ This is John the Baptist,*' but makes no reference to po- 
pular report. In Luke (ix.) the assertion identifying Jesus with 
the resuscitated Baptist does not emanate /rom Herod, but from 
the people ; and instead of Herpd*s solution of a difficulty, we 


* Mackay’fi " liibingen School,” p, 316. 
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have Heroll s perplexity as the result of a multifarious rumour. 
Now it i^ a striking fact that Mark combines both accounts (vi.), 
the spontaneous explanation of Herod in Matthew, with the 
public talk which in Luke excitqp the king’s interest, and prompts 
the question, “ Who is this of tohomihear such thingsV' Instead, 
however, of this question, ^ye find in Mark a return to the asser- 
tion with which both himself and Mattliew introduce the subject, 
Herod, with an insipid iteration, repeating, “ It is John whom I 
beheaded.” The inference of Strauss seems inevitable, that Mark 
would not have so begun if he had not had Matthew before him, 
nor so continued if he had not had Luke before him, nor so con- 
cluded* if he had not reverted to Matthew. The conciliating 
tendency of Mark is no less visible than that of Luke. While ho 
evidently aims at abridgment, and thus omits the longer ad- 
dresses of Jesus, he equally aims at propitiating both of the two 
great parties in the Church. He accordingly avoids all extremes, 
and keeps clear of all the controversial ([uestions which agitated 
the Cliurch towards the middle of the second century. Thus he 
abandons the genealogy, which however valuable in the eyes of 
tlie old Jew'- Christian, had no interest for his Gentile co-religionist. 
> rom analogous motives he omits the anti-Samaritan prohibition ; 
the assurance which Jesus gives of the perpetuity of the Law; the 
promise of tlie twelve thrones to the twelve Apostles ; the enco- 
mium on Peter ; the harsh expression that God could evoke from 
tlie stones a posterity to Abraham; the menace that the kingdom 
should be taken from the Je^Ys and given to a w^orthier nation ; — 
ahvays compensating for the sacrifice of a Judaistic trait by the 
sacrifice of auniversalist trait^ and thus endeavouring to conciliate 
the prepossessions of the rival parties. The relative recency of 
this Gospel is sliowui by special accommodations no less than by 
this general spirit of compromise. For in^ance, the declaration 
in Matthew that tHere w'cre persons then living who should not 
taste of death till tliey saw the Son of Man coming in his king^ 
dom, is softened by Mark, till they have seen the kingdom of God 
come with power, — an alteration necessitated, Strauss argues, by 
the experience of* the writer, who could not but see that in the 
interval between Matthew and himself the generation contem- 
porary with Christ* had become extinct, while the e:y;)ectation of 

personafteign of tJesus had been realized, and wdio had no 
alternative but to understand the predicting of the expansion and 

consolidation of the Christian Church. The attribution of a 

^ • - 

* See, however, Mark xiii. 30, where the expression “ this generation” 
appears opposed to this^iew ; but notice also the accommodation (37), where 
again, the words “What l^say unto you I say unto all, Watch,” seem sug- 
gested by the Evangelist’s consciousness that, ^ the Apostles w'ere dead, the 
warning could have no meaning if referred to them only. 
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Gospel" thus late in its appearance to Mark» is explained by Strauss 
in Conformity with these general indications. As Paul] found a 
mediative expositor in Luke, so Peter had a suitable representa- 
tive in Mark. Church tradition Regarded Mark as the interpreter 
of Peter; in the first epistle whi^ bears his name, Mark receives 
an afiectionate recognition. In the Acts, the same chapter 
which records Peter’s visit to Mark s mother, gives the son as the 
coadjutor to Barnabas and Paul. Thus the composer of this 
neutral Gospel appears as the common friend of the gi’cat Gentile 
and the great Jew Apostle. 

Of the Gospel which stands fourth in order of arrangement, 
and which is generally conceived to be the composition of John 
the beloved disciple, we shall say little, hoping on some future 
occasion to discuss the question of its origin and purpose more 
adequately than we can now do. It is sufficient to state here 
that Strauss regards it as a literary production unknown till 
about the middle of the second century, and in no sense genuine 
or authentic. As a history of ideas, not a record of facts, it re- 
flects the catholic tendencies of Asiatic theology, and may be 
considered as the consummation of second-century universalism, 
consecrated by the supposed authority of the supreme ecclesias- 
tical president of Oriental Christendom. 

The result of this investigation is, that of our four Evangelists 
John is the least, and Matthew the most trustworthy. While 
the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel is scarcely more than a poetical 
creation, the Jesus of the First Gospel, though glorified with a 
halo of myth, approximates to the original Jesus that taught his 
countrymen a holier ideal than that of the Pharisees, among the 
fields and by the Lake of Galilee. Earlier in date than even the 
Gospel of Matthew must be placed the genuine Epistles of Paul; 
but as Paul had no ^rsonal acquaintance with Jesus during his 
earthly career, as he evinces his historical indifference by his 
avoidance of the older Apostles, the obvious sources of informa- 
tion on the subject of Jesus' life, and as moreover his Christ was 
not an historical but an ideal Christ, he .offers no fresh or inde- 
.pendent material for a biography, but simply repeats the ordinary 
traditional outline of the crucifixion and resurrection. Following 
the Pauline letters, but still prior to the Gospel of Matthew, the 
Apocalypse*' which Strauss thii^ is probably the pr eduction 
the Apostle John, serves as a pWbf that the survey of the primi- 
tive church was nof a retrospective but a prospective one. 
Absorbed in the expectation of the second advent, the believer 
was incurious as to the circumstances of the ffrst. Prophetic 
fancy superseded historical inqui^, and the sober narrator was 
r^laced by the inspired poet. , Only in proportion as the hope 
of the immediate return of the departed Christ lost something of 
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its glowing energy, the eye turned slowly* and wistfull/to the 
past, seeking in the reflection of vanished splendour a security 
for its predicted* revival. Thus about the time when the literary 
activity of the Christian community was diverted both from an 
Epistolary treatment of the present and an Apocalyptic portrayal 
of the future, to the contemplation of the life of Jesus in the past 
and its reproduction in Evangelical narrative, it fortunately hap- 
pened that in the scenes of his former labours, a valuable, and in 
the main authentic, collection of his discourses and sayings was 
ill circulation. Very different was it with the events of his life. 
Of them only the merest outline survived in the memory, and 
when tlio impulse to the composition of Gospel narrative awoke, 
there was no resource but to fill-in tho picture of the historical 
Jesus with the traits and colours with which devout imagination 
had already invested the ideal Jesus, and throw back on the suf- 
fering man tlie fancied glory of tho ascended God. Hence the 
multitude of miraculous stories, fading ashes from the Apocalyptic 
crater ! Hence those magnificent scones, the Baptism, the Trans- 
figuration, thellesurrection, crises in which glimpses of the coming 
glory of the cxiiocted visitant from heaven were seen, as it were, 
through tlic obscurity of his earthly life. (p. 138.) 

Postponing the application of the mythical theory (which these 
critical rcsearolics have shown to bo (juite admissible, since they 
have shown tliat there was ample time for the growth of mythical 
material), Strauss, in an early part of his book, attempts to dis- 
criminato between the historical and unhistorical elements in the 
(wangelical records, with a view to the reconstruction of a proxi- 
mately true life of tho Jesus of whom they give us so imperfect 
a report. Lot us follow him into this new region. 

iJivested of his supernatural attributes, Jesus may be regarded 
us that happy personal agency which in religion, as in art, science, 
or politics, is recpiired to evoke the prepared thought, the grow- 
ing life of humanity, and to give it its true form and genuine 
place in the world. The movement which he inaugurated was no 
abrupt or portentous phenomenon, but a natural and orderly 
extension of the Qpntinuous education of mankind. This exten- 
sion wq^ in itself the result of three principal interacting forces — 
Jewish theocracy, Greek culture, and Roman rule. Among the 
varieties of religious life and tlmught which Judaism# developed, 
was comprised that pious, ecst^o, and contemplative Essenism 
which had so unmistakable an affinity with the old Ebionitish 
type of Christianity. Another of tho characteristic beliefs which 
it generated was the theocratic expectation of a Messiah, With 
the prophetic order *1;his belief manifested itself in dreams of a 
national restoration under a privileged descendant of the royal 
David, while the sacerdotal order seems to find in Moses tho 
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great lawgiver its favourite type of the desired deliverer. After 
the Exiles a third representatioii connected the hopes of future 
prosperity with the miraculously translated Elijah. Later still, 
the supernatural son of man of Daniel's prophecy (even if pri- 
marily intended os a symbol of the Jewish nation) probably 
tended to ultimate identification with the Messianic king. Mean- 
while Hellenic culture issued in a philosophical monotheism, in 
the noble Socratic mission and aspiration, in a doctrine of ideas 
inviting assimilation with the Jewish doctrine of angel^i, and in a 
general moral and intellectual unity. The third combining force, 
the Homan rule, had tyo opposing aspects. On the one hand it 
made man known to man ; it taught him to look on the different 
branches of the human race as included in one family, incorpo- 
rated in one polity, interested in one commerce ; and on the other, 
by its rigorous suppression of national and individual indepen- 
dence, by its iron despotism, and the sorrowful experiences which 
.attended its progress, especially during the Civil War, it so embit- 
tered the present that, despairing of natural remedies, men turned 
to a future in which they dreamed of extraordinary resources, 
such as the Jewish hope suggested, and Christian idealism in 
some sense enabled them to realize. 

Approaching nearer to the personal organ of the impending 
change, we encounter the figure of John the Baptist, the so-called 
precursor of that organ. As the living embodiment of all that was 
best and purest in Judaism, as the probable representative of the 
Essenes, with whom the pious Hebrews, fallen on evil times, found 
a, welcome refuge — John the Baptist,* and through him Kssenism, 
seem necessarily to have offered the common element for tlie evo- 
lution of Christianity out of Judaism. Inculcating moral amend- 
ment, accompanied with purifying ablution, perhaps ns the con- 
dition of a political restoration through Jchovistic intervention, 
John appears before us with all the marks ofea genuine Essene. 
The reUgious aspirations of Jesus would naturally draw him to 
the side of the Desert-Preacher, and so his submission to the 
water ceremonial of the Baptist may be accepted as a fact. That 
John shared in the general Messianic expeotaUons can scarcely 
1)6 dented, but that he identified Jesus with the Messiah highly 
improbable. On the contrary, if we think of Jesus as appropri- 
ating all that was fair and good |n the Essene life and doctrine^ 
and letting all that was narrow and exclusive fall away, John 
would be disposed to See in him rather the degenerate scholar 
than the mightier master. Whether at this early period Jesus 
considered himself to be the Messiah, is a question to which we 
will presently return. • 

According to Strauss, the only correct data for forming an 
estimate of the spiritual nature* of Jesus must be sought^in the 
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great central discourses preserved in the Synoptic Gospels — pre- 
eminently in the Sermon on the Mount. At the commencement 
of this sermon, the words of Jesus which announce the coming of 
a new life and thought into the^world, fall like “a fertilizing rain 
in spring.” Equally opposed to the traditional views of Judaism 
and the Ethnic world, the Christian Paradoxes or Beatitudes form 
the introduction to a totally different philosophy of life. No 
longer the rich and joyous, but the poor and sorrowful, are 
selected as representatives of genuine happiness. Internal peace 
is substituted for outward satisfaction, ahd the resources of the 
soul are preferred to the pleasures of sense, with a promise of 
future*aiid heavenly acquisition rather than of present and earthly 
possession. This substitution of spiritual for material happiness 
lends to the exaltation of motive and disposition as the true 
springs of action, in contrast to the external and mechanical 
morality of the Pharisees. In insisting on purity of thought, 
simplicity of language, patience and forgiveness, Jesus appears as 
the opposing counterpart of the primitive lawgiver with his savage 
statute of retaliation. l£is anti-Jewish and original conception 
of the paternal disinterestedness of God, who lets the rain fall 
and the sun shine on the evil no less than on the good, leads 
Jesus to apply to him one of the highest and most endearing 
terms tliat denote human relationship, and to proclaim him to be 
the father of mankind, llogarding God as essentially love, be- 
cause, as Goethe says, love was the essence of his own fair inward 
being, Jesus was intimately conscious of his harmony with this 
Divine Father, From the belief in an all-embracing love he 
derived his doctrine of human brotherhood and equality. Hence 
too he drew the golden rule, rightly regarded as the distinctive 
formula of Christian morals, the axiom which contains tlie car- 
dinal principle of the Christian religion, tli^ subordination of all 
individual life to ihe common idea of Humanity which lives in 
all, and is recognised and reverenced in all. United lo his Father 
through the influence of this universal Icve and its consequent 
activity, Jesus attained to an inward blessedness and serenity, 
compared with which all external joys and sorrows lost their sig- 
nificance. Hence the cheerful carelessness which confides in the 
Providence that feeds the span’ows and clothes the lilies ; hence 
the sustained contentment with a wandering, homelefft life ; hence 
the preference for children, as affectionate, innocent, and unpre- 
tending ; hence the indifference to external honour or dishonour, 
in the consciousness of a divine vocation. Closely associated 
with this conception of a godlike life is seen the prophetic ideal of 
a New Covenant, tfiat of the law written on the heart, bringing 
with it the glad sensfe of freedom and relief before which the 
feeling of servile obligation passed away. This joyful activity. 
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which we may call the Hellonio attribute in Jesus, was the 
crowning result in an harmonious religious development — a de- 
velopment which, if not effected without a struggle, was at least 
effected without those violent internal crises known to Paul, 
Augustine, and Luther ; so that,^in a very true though perfectly 
natural sense, Jesus may be said to have been without sin, be- 
cause without the sense of guilty conflict, defeat, and recovery. 

This pure and lovely spirit of religion determined the peculhtr 
relation of Jesus to the Mosaic law. The conduct of Jesus, as 
described in the evangelical history, is contradictory and unintel* 
ligible. It is impossible that in his Sermon on the Mount he 
can have declared every tittle of it eternally binding, and yet have 
held the language attributed to him on other occasions, as well 
as have formally repealed more than one enactment of Moses 
on the same occasion. Strauss accordingly rejects “the jot and 
tittle’' passage in the fifth chapter of Matthew as an anti-Pauline 
interpolation, thereby restoring, as it would seem, the beautiful 
connexion which it destroyed. If we accept this explanation, the 
conduct and language of Jesus are no longer incomprehensible. 
Far from proclaimingthe indefeasibility of the Mosaic code, Jesus 
knew it to be imperfect. Hence his modification of the marriage 
law ; hence his marked freedom of expression on Sabbatical ob- 
servance, his speculations on fasting, and his aversion, as Strauss 
thinks, in common with the Essenes and Ebionites, to the coarse 
materialism of animal sacrifice, so strikingly sljovvn in his expulsion 
of the traffickers whose title to admission into the appropriate 
Temple-prccinct w'as indisputable, *As Strauss rejects tho anti- 
Pauline assertion of the perfectibility of the Mosaic law in^Matt. v., 
so he rejects, as an Ebionitish sentiment, the anti-Samaritan and 
anti- Gentile order in Matt, x! ; basing his rejection partly on the 
opposing representations in Luke, and partly on tho assumption 
that the superior spirituality of individual h^atliens in Galilee 
must have produced in the mind of Jesus so favourable an im- 
pression as to determine him, without a deliberate plan of univer- 
salism, to include the Gentiles in his religious reform. And this 
brings us back to the question of his Messianic; claims. 

The opinion of Sohleiermacher on the mode in which Jesus 
attained to the conviction that ho was himself the Messiah, is 
adopted with little or no qualification by Strauss. It was not an 
d priori identification of himself with the predicted deliverer that 
created the religious ^consciousness of Jesus, but it was bis reli- 
gious consciousness that induced the persuasion that ho and none 
but he could be the predicted deliverer. Thus tbe Messianic hope, 
as entertained by the majority of his cohntrjrmen, became modi- 
fied by the tender, human, unworldly piety of Jesus. Far from 
arrogating to himself the proud* distinction of the Son of David, 
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a favourite popular appellation of the Messiah, Jesus habitually 
assume^ as his distinctive name the humble title of the Son of 
Man, implying, indeed, a divine mission, but^ connecting it with 
associations of weakness, 8elf-d|enial, and lowly service. 

In the Galilean insurrection which broke out in the boyhood 
of Jesus, the political fanatics who opposed tlie Roman autho- 
rity on the ground that Jehovah alone was the national king, 
idade an unsuccessful resistance under Judas “the Gaulonite," 
influenced, it would seem, by the ordinary Messianic expectation. 
With no sympathy for the secular aspect of the theocratic idea, as 
interpreted by these desperate champions of Jewisli nationality, 
Jesus •sought rather to develop its spiritual aspect, wishing to 
cttect the moral and religious elevation of his countrymen, and 
so securing their consequent happiness and prosperity, but not 
proposing their direct temporal triumph as the conquering and 
imperial people. With this general conception of Jewish fortune, 
the conception which Jesus formed of the character and destiny 
of the promised deliverer ran in perfect harmony. In the Jater 
period of .1 udaism there grow up side by side with the idea of a 
victorious and kingly Messiah the very oi)posite idea of a teaching 
and suffering servant of Jehovah — a description that really applied 
to the Jewish nation, the collective Son of God, which, though 
chastened, exiled, and dispersed, was, even in this obscure and 
destitute condition, the agent appointed to diffuse tlie light of 
religious knowledge among the benighted Gentile races. This 
idea of a suffering and missionary Messiah, Jesus seems to have 
appropriated ; and tliis appropriation forms an additional reason 
for the belief that ho extended his evangelizing views beyond 
the purely Jewish circle of Ebiopitish theory. Gradually the 
opposition of his countrymen, and in particular the hostility of 
the ruling classes, forced on him the unwedcome conviction that 
in his efforts to regenerate the nation by a i^ystein of patient, long- 
continued instruction, ho was prosecuting a hopeless task. More 
and more impressed with a sense of the actual appropriateness of 
his conception of the Messianic office as one of laborious and 
sorrowful self-renunciation, ho at length realized with a vivid 
and ex^jlusive distinctness the idea of a suffering Messiah, and 
identifying himself still more closely with his ideal, predicted his 
bwn personal oppression, condemnation, and executiftn. With a 
further refinement of thought he saw, as Jewish belief inclined 
him to see, in the surrender of life a kind of reconciling sacrifice ; 
and perhaps in the ultimate triumph of his cause, or the glad an- 
ticipation of heavenly reward and glory, he beheld the only resur- 
rection which he ever foretold. Soon after the recognition by 
teter, and his own avewal of hi% Messiahship, Jesus set out on 
that journey to Jerusalem which ternrinated in the fulfilment of 
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these sad forebodings. The triumphal procession of his country- 
men who proposed to attend at the Passover Feast, was not that 
of a political adventurer, but of a religious reformer ; the object 
of Jesus being to induce the people to break with a merely cere- 
monial religion, outward parihoation and animal sacrifice, and to 
withdraw their confidence from their existing leaders and accept 
the guidance of men of genuine inward piety. His previous suc- 
cess in Galilee gave him the requisite courage to attempt tins 
moral revolution; his escort, consisting of his own countrymen 
and followers, supplied a material support; the attendance at 
Jerusalem of a npw and larger circle of hearers in the Jews from 
the provinces who flocked to the great annual feast, ofibred a 
favourable occasion for the announcement and discussiob of his 
views. The experiment, if only tolerably successful, would be 
repeated during future visits to the Holy City, till the opinions 
of the new refoimer became popularized, and the saintly prophet's 
vision of a pious and happy people, of a divine kingdom on earth, 
was transformed into a bright and glorious reality. It was in this 
spirit that Jesus effected the purification of the Temple and de- 
nounced Pharisaic externolism and dissimulation. To escape the 
machinations of the sacerdotal order, which was bent on remov- 
ing so dangerous an opponent, Jesus, protected during the day by 
the popular favour, retired at nightfall to some slielteriiig spot 
beyond the city, constantly changing his place of rest, and so 
haffliiig the vigilance of liis enemies. The interposition of a treache- 
rous^ intimate thus became as indispensable as it was welcome. 
The treason was followed by arrest, the arrest by crucifixion, and 
the crucifixion by deatli : for of the two alternatives open to free 
inquiry, that if Jesus died he never reappeared, or if he reap- 
peared he never died, Strauss considers the former not only the 
preferable, but the only tenable one ; for he cannot persuade him- 
self that a feeble sufterer, who at first had sdhrcely strength to 
leave the tomb, and in the end succumbed to death, could have 
contrived to inspire his followers with the conviction that he was 
the Prince of life — the Conqueror of the- grave. Strauss thus 
admits that faith in the supernatural revival of the buried 
Nazarene was undoubtedly the profession of the Christian 
church — the unconditional antecedent without which Christianity 
could have*" had no existence. If, thdn, we refuse tb 
assume the Besurrection to be an historical fact, we have 
to explain the origin of the Church*s belief in it. The 
solution which satisfies Strauss, and which seems to us also 
an adequate interpretation of the problem, is dependent 
on the two following positions ; — I . I’ho appearance of 
Jesus was literally an appearaiice^'an hattpoination, a psycholo- 
^gical phenomenon. 2. It was. also a sort of practical fallacy of 
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confusion, a case of mistaken identity. Thus, with reference to 
the first position, Paul, who never saw Jesus till many years after 
the reputed Resurrection, places his visionary Christophany in the 
same category with that of ap<jstles who afe understood to have 
seen him frequently during the forty days which elapsed between 
that event and the equally imaginary Ascension.' So, again, with 
reference to the second position— As the disciples^ on two occa- 
sions, were unable to recognise Jesus when they saw him (Luke 
xxiv. 10 ; John xxi. 4), conversely they niay have mistaken any 
stranger whom they encountered under enigmatical circumstances, 
and who made an impression on them, for Jesqs himself. With 
these two determining elements, the second of whicli has only a 
subordinate rank, a Messianic logic combined to superinduce a 
state of mind which created history out of prophecy, and converting 
inferences into facts, raised that mythical superstructure of Evan- 
gelical narrative which has for its sole residuum of reality the 
ideal Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus — his subjective exalta- 
tion in the glorifying hearts and dreaming intellects of the men 
and women on whom his personal ascendancy had exerted so pro- 
found an intluence. 

Rut it will be said that Ibis natural solution of the problem 
implies a foregone conclusion, — the rejection of the orthodox 
or supernatural solution. Of course it does; and accordingly 
Strauss has been accused of dogmatical and unphilosophical 
assumption. But the rejection of the theological solution is 
not the result of ignorant prejudice, but of enlightened investi- 
gation. Anti-supernatiiralism is the final irreversible sentence 
of scientific philosophy, and the real dogmatist and hypothesis- 
maker is the theologian. That the world is governed by uniform 
laws is the first article in the creed of science, and to disbelieve 
whatever is at variance with those uifiform laws, whatever 
contradicts a coiftplete induction, is an imperative intellectual 
duty. A particular miracle is credible to him alone who 
already believes in supernatural agency. Its credibility rests 
on an assumption, — the existence of such agency. But our 
most comprehensive scientific experience has detected no such 
agency. There is no miracle in nature: there is no evidence 
of <iny miracle-working energy in nature : there is no fact in 
‘nature to justify ‘the expectation of miracle. E!ghtly has it 
been said by an English savant and divine, that testimony is a 
second-hand assurance, a blind guide tliat can avail nothing 
against reason ; and that to have any evidence of a Beity working 
miracles we must go out of nature and beyond reason. 

Strauss’s prepossession therefore is justifiable. ‘ It is the pre- 
possession of the rational theisi;, who does not believe in a Grod 
that changes his mind and improves with practice, — ^the prentice 
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Maker of the world; it is the prepossession of the pantheist, in whose 
theory of the perfect government ^of an immanent God, juiracle 
is an extravagance and absurdity : it is the prepossession of the 
philosophical naturalist, whose ejcperience of the operations of 
nature recognise^ no extra-mundane interventionalism. It is 
only not the prepossession of the imaginative theologian who, 
like Paley, insists on the existence of a hypothetical poison in 
order to recommend a hypothetical antidote, and whose faint- 
hearted acceptance of the law of universal order, neutralized by 
the exceptional treatment,^in which, to escape the consequences 
of inconvenient admission, he displays all the artificial resources 
of a fanciful invention, — Preformation, Higher andLower Nature, 
Natural Acceleration, and the like, — is one continued illustration 
of the homage that intellectual vice pays to intellectual ^tue. 

The elimination of the supernatural element from nature 
suggests a corresponding canon of critical inquiry. If no 
miraculous event takes place, no miraculous narrative is true. 
It is either legend (distorted fact), or myth (fact created by idea, 
with or without conscious intention), or a combination or con- 
tinuous accretion of legend and myth. Among the legendary 
narratives in the New Testament may be included some of those 
which celebrate the seemingly miraculous cures effected by Jesus, 
and in particular the restoration of demoniacs to physical and 
mental health. Where thousands touched the garments of Jesus, 
it would have been strange if no enthusiastic sufferer experienced 
temporary, perhaps even permanent relief; and in every such 
instmee, what was really the consequence of an excited imagina- 
tion would be ascribed to some mysterious curative power in the 
person or even in the garment touched. As the anticipation of 
a dreaded disease has been the cause of the evil apprehended, so 
the action of a lively *^fanoy and a powerful faith may in some 
cases of nervous malady have been accompanied by a real im- 
provement in the health of the patient. One species of disease, 
at that time the fashionable epidemic in Judeea, demoniacal 
possession, as being in some degree the offspring of imagination, 
was admirably ’adapted to this sort of homceopathic treatment. 
Exorcism, in fact, was believed to be successfully practised by the 
Jews ; and if Jesus shared in the superstitious belief of diis 
couni^men,\ie could hardly fail to see, in thd departure of the* 
indwelling spirit of evi| before his authoritative voice, an app^- 
piiate sign of the approach of the heavenly kingdom. That on 
such a substtatuth of fact should be raised a dazzling super- 
structure of miraculous legend can surprise no one who is 
acquointed with the history of human credulity, or the otio 
oredentium which distinguished the age*'.and the country of 
Jesus. 
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To do a miracle,” says Semisch, was then thought nothing extra- 
ordinary ; the presumption was universal, that the ordinary power of 
man could make use of the invisible higher spiritual world, and 
accomplish extraordinary things by the hem of good or evil demons. 
Theurgy was an esteemed and widely spread art ; magic was a lucra- 
tive profession; Goetm swarmed in all directions; asleep or awake 
men’s minds were familiar with miracles. Even the educated and 
intelligent caught the infection of the age. Suetonius and Tacitus 
relate that Vespasian, during his residence at Alexandria, cured a blind 
man with his spittle, and a lame man by touching him with his foot, 
and neither of these writers intimates the slightest suspicion of the 
correctness of these accounts. Spartianus tells us that two blind 
men obtained their sight merely by Hadrian’s touch, and avows his 
firm belief, though he was aware that doubts were entertained on the 
subject.”||l 

Incorporated with the narratives that report and embellish 
these miracles of imaginative faith will be found that class of 
narratives which wo have called myths, or ideal representations 
of facts, — the origin of which is explained in a very different 
manner. 

A myth has been described by Mr. Groto as the special i)ro- 
duct of the imagination and feelings. Under the influence of a 
dominant emotion the mind has a tendency to explode, as it 
were, into a dramatic expression of that emotion. It clothes it 
in circumstances ; it literally gets up a scene and crowds it with 
interlocutors ; it invents motives, explains difficulties, accounts 
for appearances, soliloquizes, philosophizes, acts. A mythical 
story may be the secretion of an individual mind or the emana- 
tion of the general social mind ; for when society is swayed by 
some violent or profound agitation, the various members comj)os- 
ing it become almost all alike credulous and fanciful. The 
passionate tendency which bends them like A storm in one direc- 
tion is epidemic. •Conjecture instigates conjecture, and the 
multitudinous procession of thought w hich hurries in search of a 
mental outlet is headed now by one now by another, till a myth 
embodying a theory or opinion, and satisfying the common 
craving for explanation, at once everybody s property and no- 
body's property, is the final result. Besides this capacity for 
adeqimte interpretation and harmony with pre-existing feeling, 
a myth requires, as the condition of successful acceptance, indifie- 
rence on the part of society to positive evidence, and the absence 
of the requisite agencies for its exposure au'& frustration. 

It wQuld contribute greatly to the diffusion and effect of any 
mythical fabrication, if there were some previous background of 
history to serve for fts support, or if any felicitous coincidence 

* ^'Justin Martyr.” BySemisch. Translated byJ. E. Ryland. VoLii, 
p.102. 
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lent it additional and unexpected corroboration. Hence, speak- 
ing of certain Hellenic legends, Mr. Grote says — 

“Such legends springing up usually in times ^of suffering and 
danger, and finding few men boldfenough openly to contradict them, 
ran in complete harmony with the general mythical faith, and tended 
to strengthen it in all its various significations ; the renewed activity 
of the god or hero both brought to mind and accredited the pre-exist- 
ing myths connected with his name. When Boreas, during the inva- 
sion of Greecfe by Xerxes, and in compliance with the feryent prayers 
of the Athenians, had sent forth a providential storm to the irreparable 
damage of the Persian Armada, the sceptical minority alluded to by 
Plato, who doubted the myth of Boreas and prithyia, and bis close 
connexion thus acquired with Erectheus and the Erectheids generally, 
must for a time have been reduced to absolute silence.”* 

If it be objected that these observations apply only W an un- 
historical age, wo answer with Strauss, that the historic age 
does notr dawn upon all joeople at the same time; that tho 
civilization which characterized Kome and Greece was very far 
from characterizng Judmaor Galilee. Besides, no age or country 
has been adequately scientific and historical, least of all that 
age and country wherein Christianity first appeared. During 
the period in which the Gospel narrative settled into its present 
shape flourished the philosophizing Justin, who was bom in* 
Samaria and resided in Alexandria, Corinth, Rome. Neither his 
travels nor his studies scei#to have cured him of his predilection 
for prodigy. Not only did he believe in the story of the Sybil 
whose remains were still preserved in a brazen chest at Cunne ; 
not only did he believe in tho story and see tho ruins of the 
seventy cells in which tlie Septuagint translators were separately 
confined when they made the miraculous versions which agree 
word for word and letter for letter, but he believed in an absurd 
myth of his own making, which transforms the Sabine god Semo 
Sancus into the. reputed heretic Simon Magus, and makes the 
Roman Senate dedicate a statue to this redoubtable magician. 
The love of the marvellous, says his biographer, by which Justin, 
liki all his contemporaries, was governed, led ^him to receive tho 
mosi improbable legends as true history if they fell in ^ith his 
prepossessions as a Christian. 

In the Middle Ages the myth-making instinct was in full force. 
It has been reserved for a distinguished now«living Catholic 
theologian to exhibit^ the genetic elements of the extraordinary 
fable of a female pope which Catholic theologians had fabricated. 
In the present historical and scientific age, the Byron myth, with 

R * See Grote'e “History of Greece,”; voL L Sea also an admirable essay 
called The Myth, in Chambers* ".Tapers for \be People,** to which we 
acknowledge onr obligations. 
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its (lark intrigue and double murder^ acquired a literary form under 
the recording hand of the cultivated and sceptical Goethe. Mr. Car- 
lyle, in his “French Revolution/^ unsuspiciously chronicled on im- 
pudent fiction of Barr^re’s, the sitory of the “ Sinking Vengeur 
while Mr. Massey tells us, in his “ History of England,** that the 
dialogue between Nelson and Captain Berry, reported in Southey's 
biqgraphy of our great naval hero, never took place at all ! 

From this explanation of the nature and origin of mythus in 
general, let us revert to that variety of it which Strauss entitles 
the Evangelical mythus. 

The Evangelical mythus is a narrative relating directly to Jesns. 
It is nol the expression of a fact, but the product of an idea, being 
somctim^the substance, sometimes the adjunct of the narrative. 
In its o^^nal form, the evangelical, like the classical mythus, is 
the offspring of the fanciful speculation of a people or religious 
circle, not the deliberate invention of an individual mind. An 
individual mind, however, is required for its formal expression ; 
but only as the organ of a common faith and feeling does the 
narrator obtain credit with the community whom he addresses. 
It is an essential characteristic of the myth proper that it have a 
purely historical form. It must not be regarded as the drapery 
of an idea, designed by some ingenious person for the edification 
of the ignorant multitude. The idea in its abstract purity never 
occurs to the composer. He sees it only as fact, and is unable 
to conceive it as existing separately and independently of the 
narrative. With him the idea is the narrative, and the narrative 
the idea. Thus explained, the Evangelical mythus has two sources 
which often enter simultaneously into its formation — the pre- 
existing Messianic expectations in the Jewish mind, and the im- 
pression left by the character, actions, andTate of Jesus in the 
minds of the early Christians, the tendency of which was to modify 
the Messianic idea. 

In the age of Jesus it would seem that various types of the 
mysterious ideal personage called the Messiah enjoyed a kind of 
parallel popularity with the Jewish public, accordingly as they 
were derived from T)aniel or from one of the older prophets, or 
suggested by the Mosaic pattern of character and office (Acts 
iii. M ; 1 Mac. xiv.^41). Hence the popular portraiture of the 
Messiah was wavering, indeterminate, and oolbposite, uniting the 
lineaments of the three types — the cloud-home Son of Man of 
Daniel, the triumphant offspring of David, and the^ legislative 
prophet, Moses. As additional sources of Messianic expectation<i^ 
and suggestion, we have the prester-human career of the Old 
Testament heroes, Elijah and Elisha— the unquestionable models 
to which the national imagination appealed. Rabbinical writing 
of ancient date show that the Jews themselves entertained the 

[Vol. LXXXII. No. CLXII.]— New Sbeies, VoL XXVI. No. H. Y 
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opinion that the biography of their ancient worthies was a sort of 
prophetic mirror in which the life of the Messiah was to be 
traced ; and though these writings were none of them in existence 
before the Christian era, Straussr thinks it more probable that the 
Jews anticipated than borrowed the method of their implacable 
antagonists. In one place it is said — “ That which has been is 
that which shall be. As the first Saviour, so is the last.” ‘'^As 
Moses took his wife and his sons and placed them on an ass, so 
shall the last Saviour be poor and sitting on an ass.” In another 
— “ What the holy God will do in the days to come he has already 
d(5ne in these days. ... He will raise the dead, ns he did through 
Elijah, Elisha, &c. He will open the eyes of the blind, as he did 
through Elisha.” 

When the conviction that Jesus was the Messiahflad once 
gained possession of the minds of his faithful followers, it became 
a necessity of their position to show that Jesus did what it had 
been foretold that the Messiah should do, and that Jesus was all 
that it had been foretold that^the Messiah should be. Before 
Jesus was born the outlines of his life had been drawn up. While 
the incredulous Jews objected that Jesus could not he the Messiah 
because he wanted the Messianic mark of descent from David or 
nativity at Bethlehem, the believing Christian would argue that 
because Jesus was the Messiah he must have been born at 
Bethlehem, and must have been descended from David ; and when 
there was already a foregone conclusion and a predisposition to look 
on any document as authentic that made out his case, we may be 
quite sure that the document-maker would appear in time, and 
that although Jesus was a citizen of Nazareth he would be repre- 
sented as a citizen of Bethlehem, and that his tribe, whatever it 
might really be, woqld be shown to be the tribe of Judah, and 
himself the ofispring of David. Accordingly, two accounts of his 
infancy appeared — that of Matthew and that of Luke — each 
excluding the other, each making out in a dificrent way that 
Jesus was born at Bethlehem, and each showing his descent from 
David through a different line — ^for all at least who, believing him 
bom in the natural way, were content to find His father in Joseph 
the carpetnter. That ** a preparatory prediction thus ser^^ed as an 
historical fi>undation'' for many 6f the Evangelical narrative^, may 
be directly inferred^from the formula put ini!) the mouth of Jesus 
after his imaginary resurrection — O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all^thai the prophets have spoken : ought not Christ to 
^have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory ?” and from 
the exegetical and logical method adopted by St. Paul, who 
.affirms that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures^ 
and that he was buried and rose again the third day, accoming to 
Scrifptwres. Origen, who confesies that in bis time miracles 
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were the subject of suspicion as myths, made the correspondence 
of the miraole with the prediction the proof of the divine mission 
of Jesus; and Lactantius and Justin Martyr held a similar 
opinion. But now, considering! the inherent incredibility of a 
mftacle, is it not more likely that miracles were ascribed to Jesus 
which prophecy indicated as characteristic of the Messiah, than 
that miracles were performed by Jesus which tallied with the 
miracles predicted? ‘STustin,*’ says Semisch, considers the 
Old Testament as a continued prophecy of Christ and the 
Christian dispensation; in eveiy letter he perceives a reference to 
the history and doctrine of Jesus, to the church and its develop- 
ment ; fliere is no aspect of Christianity of which he does not 
find an indication by the finger of prophecy." With this deter- 
mination^ot only to see Jesus in prophecy but to see prophecy 
in Jesus, the tendency to invent circumstances in the history of 
Jesus to correspond to the circumstances in the foretold history 
of the Messiah must have been irresistible. A curious illustra- 
tion of this tendency to fabricate , history out of prophecy is the 
anticipated incident in the posthumous history of Jesus of a 
second advent, on which occasion the crucified deliverer is to 
appear in the pre-eminently Messianic character of the cloud- 
borne Son of Man, a description contained in a supposititious book 
of a predicted event, which after nearly two thousand years has 
never taken place. That the mythical future of Jesus was to find 
a precedent in his own mythical past is openly avowed in the 
New Testament itself. This same Jesus, which is taken from 
you into heaven, si jail so come in like manner as ye have seen him 
go into heaven.’* (Acts i, 11.) That tlie Evangelical narrative, 
which was gradually formed by successive layers, as doctrinal 
development or apologetic purpose dictated, ^should have accom- 
modated the historv of the founder of Christianity to the prece- 
dents of Messianic conduct, seems not only natural but inevitable. 
The reasonableness of the mythical theory is, even directly with 
circumscription, or indirectly without circumscription, admitted 
by the actual or virtual opponents of its author. Thus, Baur 
expressly recognises its validity, though he confines its applica- 
tion to Off limited area. Ewald, while characterizing Strauss’s view 
of the derivation of the New Testament narratives frem the Old 
Testament types as an unfounded hypothesis, immediately adds-*— 
“ Certainly the facts were expected to occur.according to the old 
types, and the narrative shaped itself readily into ^a suitable 
form.*’* In a somewhat similar way, Hengstenberg, while con- 
tending for the historical reality of the miraculous calm on the 
Galilean lake, associates this particular transaction with the 
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107th Psalm and its symbolism, and in general concedes that the 
symbolical actions of the Lord in the New Testament usually rest 
on images derived from the Old. * 

The power of preconception rin producing unconscious mis- 
representation is as common ns it is by ordinary minds unsfls- 
pected. The logic by which men convince themselves that what 
approves itself to their feeling or their judgment is absolutely 
right, that what ought to have been must have been, is too often 
the logic not only of the unreasoning million but of the pfiiloso- 
phizing few. If, according to Mr. Carlyle s dictum, the eye can 
only see the realities which the mind behind it has faculty for 
seeing, it can also see the illusions which the over-stimulated brain 
creates. A mistaken inference is reported as fact; authors have 
been made to say what their readers think it becomecP them to 
say ; and Nature herself has been subpoenaed by the confident 
theorist to give testimony in support of a fiction. “ Without 
any intention,*' says Herschel, of falsifying our record, we may 
do so^unperceived by ourselves, owing to a mixture of the lan- 
guage and views of an erroneous theory with that of simple fact. 
Thus Faujas de St. Fond, in his work on the volcanoes of 
Central France, describes, with every appearance of minute pre- 
cision, craterS existing nowhere but in his own imagination.” 
Sometimes the overwrought mind gives a seeming reality to airy 
nothings, as was recently the case, if wo may believe the papers, 
with a portion of the excited and feverish population of Warsaw, 
which persuaded itself that it had seen -a fiery cross in the nir.* 
Sometimes it indulges in a kind of unconscious literary fabri- 
cation, as when the Christian advocate “ sets out with doing 
violence to the original text in order to form a prophecy, and 
then contradicts the express testimony ‘ of history* in order to 


* “A curious instance of Polish «populaif superstition, and of Russian mili- 
tary abruptness in checking it, is mentioned by one of the correspondents of 
the Czoi. A portion of the over-excited and feverish population of Warsaw 
haying persuaded itself that it had seen a fiery cross in the air, the news spread 
thmugn the city that the sign of victory, so discouraging to the Constantine 
of Warsaw, had shown itself; and an immense crowd collected itself at a spot 
thought to be advantageously situated for viewing the phenomenon. It may 
be interesfiBig to some future writer on miracles to know that an official per- 
sonage— the CommissaTy of the fifth and sixth polide quarters of Warsaw- 
made a formal report on the subject of the supposed aerial cross, saying that 
it was to be seen 'just fiver a pear-tree in front of the house No. 2487,* and 
that it Imd caused a crowd to assemble, whereby the public peace was likely 
to he disturbed. The Russians, finding that some intimate connexion existed 
in the popular mM between the pe^r-me and the ipiraculous symbol, ordered 
the fduriner to be destroyed, and the tree, which is said to 'have been in full 
cut down. This appears really to hame had the effect of dispelling 
the appairition; at least, no more m hs^ of It, and the crowd broke up, 
Ihmentmg only the fall of the pear-tree the Times of May 23, 1863. 
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show that^it has been aceomplished or when a learned writer 
relates Nebuchadnezzar* s conquest of Tyre and Egypt “ in an 
liistorical Jione,** citing as an authority a prediction in Ezekiel.f 
To meet a particular difficulty, Ewald assumes that between the 
fifth and sixth chapters of Jolin^ a passage has dropped out 
which contained an account of the euro of a dsemoniac, arguing 
that it must have been there in the fi^st instance, because in his 
vi^w it ought to have been there. A well-known geometiician 
goes still further : — 

“ Euclid,” says Robert Simson, “ gave, without doubt, a definition 
of compound ratio at the beginning of the fifth book,” and accordingly 
he there? inserts not merely a definition, but he assures us the very 
one which Euclid gave. Not a single manuscript supports him ; 
how, then, did he know ? He saw that there ought to have been 
such a definition, and he concluded that therefore there had been 
one.! 

This theorizing preconception has shown itself in a variety of 
phases among Christian Apologists. In the present day it enables 
semi -scientific theologians to find that modern “ fulness oP^know- 
ledge” in the Bible which their artificial exegesis has first put into 
it ; in the second century it led Justin Martyr to accept, if he did 
not invent, interpolations in the Old Testament Scriptures made 
in honour of Christ ; in the same century it inspired a theosophic 
Christian with his view of Jesus, and suggested the ideal narra- 
tives of the Fourth Gospel; somewhat, earlier it originated the 
mythical biography of the Synoptical Jesus, and presided over 
the creation of those tales of wonder recorded in the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke. 

The double narrative of the birth and infancy of Jesus left us 
by those two Evangelists, is a splendid repository of mythical and 
unhistorical elements. The statements of^Luke contradict the 
statements of Matthew ; and when we clearly see this, the doctrine 
of plenary inspiration receives a severe shock. We cannot admit 
two irreconcilable genealogies ; we cannot believe with Matthew 
that the regular home of Joseph and Mary was at Bethlehem, 
and with Luke Miat it was at Nazareth; we cannot accept 
the story of the presentation in the Temple as recorded by the 
Pauline Evangelist, and that of the Magi and the flight into 

* Dr. Heberden, quoted by Archbishop Newcome, on Haggai ii. 7> where 
the desire of nations, instead of the choice (or the akoice things) of nations is 
erroneously interpreted of Christ. 

t ” A most treacherous mode of corrupting truth is unsuspicidusly used by 
many honest men— that of making history out of prophecy. This b quietly 
done, for example, by recent very learned writer (article Nebuchadnezzar^ 
Kitto’s *Biblicu Cyclopfedjii^* p. 406),” &c.— ’See Newman’s **dB[ebrew 
Monarchy,” 326, 

X Smith’s "Classivl Dictionary,*’ article Eueleides. 
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Egypt as related by his more Jewish predecessor ; for, as we can- 
not, without coming into collision with the text, place tlip visit of 
the Magi either before or after the presentation, so neitlier can we 
place the presentation before oij, after the visit, before the flight 
into Egypt, nor after the return. But leaving tlie consideration 
of the mutual destructiveness of the narratives, lot us look at the 
indications of the artificial and mythical character of the story 
of tl\e birth and infancy as told by Matthew. The story is pre- 
faced by a factitious pedigree, broken into three arbitrary chro- 
nological divisions, in each of which, whatever be the ])erio(1 of 
time it includes, Ave find exactly the same number of generations 
(fourteen), and in one ,of which the Old Testament enurrteration 
of eighteen generations is cut down to fourteen, Avhile in another 
thirteen are augmented to fourteen ; three curious blunders, it has 
been suggested, combining to preserve the symmetry.* Passing 
over this, we come to the miraculous conception, in the reality of 
which Joseph believed on the authority of a dream — evidence 
which would hardly satisfy an orthodox theologian in these days 
if ofiered to prove identity, say in the case of a natural birtli. 
This dream is followed by four others, all of them of course 
miraculous — a tale of a portentous star (which favours astrolo- 
gical superstition) ; an unattested and unnecessary inussacre of 
children ; an improbable flight into Egypt ; and a suspicions resi- 
dence at Nazareth after the return from Egypt. The wliole 
story, it must be confessed, has an extremely mythical air. It 
looks like a chapter out of a religious romance, some life of an 
ancient god or dcmiigod. But the enigma carries with it its 
own solution. These events took place not as the conscypionts of 
known and appreciable antecedents, but as the appropriate veri- 
fications of predictions, which, if Jesus were the Messiah, must 
have been fulfilled. *' Does a virgin conceive, and bear a son, 
in Matthew ? it is because^ it was announced fii Isaiah, or rather 
was thought to be announced, that a virgin should do so. Does 
a star herald the birth of Jesus in the Evangelist ? it was because 
Balaam the soothsayer had foretold there shall come a star out 
of Jacob, and a sceptre shall arise out of Israel. Do wise men, 
in Matthew, come from the East to Jerusalem, with gifts* of gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh for the young child ? it is because in 
Isliah it ftad been proclaimed the Gentiles shall come to thy 
light and kings to the brightness of thy rising “ all they from 
Sheba shall come : tliey shall bring gold and incense,*’ “ and ye 
sliall be comforted in Jerusalem” (lx. 3, 6; Ixvi. 13). Again, if 
we ask why did Herod seek the young child's life ? why did ho 

* Namely, that O(;^ozias has been confoundecTwith Ozias, Jehoia^itn with 
Jeaoiachim, and Jechonias counted twice ov^r. See LXX. 
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porpotratc that senseless massacre ? — the answer is to he found 
in dramatic propriety and Messianic necessity. The same tendency 
that produced tlie Rabbinical tradition whicli parallels the infant 
Abraliam and Nimrod with the infant Moses and Pharaoh, and 
which made the star rise on Terlih s magi, and Nimrod order the 
massacre which the child Abraham escaped, produced the Chris- 
tian myth which parallels the infant desus and Herod with the 
infant Moses and Pharaoh, created the wondrous birth-star of the 
young king whicli led the wise men to his cradle, caused the mas- 
sacre at Bcthlohem, and planned the escape of the child Jesus. The 
Old Testament doterraines the motives and supplies the types. 

If Jc^us was assumed to be the prophet like unto Moses, to assi- 
milate his destinies to those of Moses was a consequence of the 
assumption. The lirst deliverer had brought the rescued people 
out of Egypt ; the deliverer must come out of Egypt too. But 
to come out of Egypt he must first go into Egypt; and if he was 
like iloses in the general, he must resemble Moses in the parti- 
cular circumstances of his life. As Moses had his infanticide 
Pharaoh, Jesus had his infanticide Herod; as Moses had his 
escape, Jesus must have had his escape ; the flight out 0/ Egypt 
was necessarily a flight into Egypt, but this inevitable deviation 
was compensated by the return of the second Moses, in fulfilment 
of an ancient prophecy, “ Out of Egypt have T called mySon.’^ If 
the lirst Moses had been commanded, ‘^Go, return into Egypt, 
for all the men are dead which sought thy life,” it was necessary 
that the father of the second Moses should be addressed, “ Go 
unto the land of Israel, for they are dead wliich sought the young 
child’s life. ’ The Church legend even borrows the ass on which 
Moses rode to complete the tiction of the flight of the Holy 
Family, unconsciously betraying a latent consciousness of the 
source from which the entire myth was derijred. 

Now, when in adilition to the other improbabilities, we consider 
the improbability involved in the irrelevancy of the assigned 
predictions, wo feel it impossible to regard this story of the birth 
and infancy of Jesus as anything but a mythus. The prophecy of 
the Maiden’s son ,iii Isaiah relates to a child in whose nonage 
the land of the two kings, whose alliance was so dreaded by Ahaz, 
■was to be deserted or left desolate ; and the futility of the inter- 
j^'eta*tion is set in a striking light by the circumstance that the 
Hebrew word Almah,* which means a marriageable girl, is erro- 
neously rendered in the Septuagint wapOivog, or virgin. The 
prophecy in Micah, wliich is understood to determine the birth- 

* In Hebrew " The young woman,” perhaps Isaiah's wife, but certainly 
some young woman known ^0 him and Anaz. The LXX preserves the article, 
as does the writer of Matthew’s Gospel not so the E.V, 
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place of Jesus, really relates to an expected prince of the Davidic 
dynasty, who was to deliver the Jews from the Assyrian (v. C). 
The prophecy from Hosea (xi. 1) applies to Israel, the cfollective 
son of God, and is not a prediction but an historical retrospec- 
tion. The prophecy in Jeremiah (xxxi. 15) refers to the trans- 
portation of the Jews to Babylon, whose return to their own 
border is announced in the same paragraph. The prophecy that 
Jesus should be called a Nazarene is not found in any of the 
Old Testament writings, and whether we suppose it to be a phra- 
seological condensation of biblical passages implying the dis- 
esteem in which the Messiah should be held, and to have its 
point in the popular notion that no good thing could comi^ out of 
Nazareth, or consider it as a transformation of Nasir, meaning that 
Jesus was a Nazarite like Samson, or w^as crowned like Joseph 
(Gen. xlix. 20), or as an allusion to the Netzer of Isaiah 
(xi. 1), there is in every case “the same violence done to the 
word by attaching to a mere appellation of the Messiah, an en- 
tirely fictitious relation to the name of the city of Nazareth.*' 
We have here, then, a narrative in which there arc live preposterous 
acc6mmodations of so-callcd prophecy ; five miraculous dreams ; 
an arbitrary genealogy, with an artificial construction and an 
impotent conclusion ; an anomalous star, connecting the birth of 
Jesus, like that of other great men, with an astral phenomenon ; 
a supernatural event, with a mistranslation for its natural antece 
dent, and a stupid massacre which has more than one legendary 
parallel, which is not attested by Josephus, and presents every 
appearance of having been made to order! We submit that 
such a narrative has in it every mark of a mythical origin, and 
we most entirely coincide in Strauss’s view, that the writer uncon- 
sciously created history out of prophecy, as Mr. Newman tells 
us many honest men#have done. 

The next mythical passage to which we shall refer occurs in 
Matt, xxvii. 11, 10. We may call it the myth of the Potter^s Field. 
The first peculiarity of this narrative is the inaccuracy of citation. 
The Evangelist professes to quote Jeremiah, but actually quotes 
Zachariah, by a confusion of memory which IStrauss very happily 
explains; for the former prophet (xviii. 1, 0) has an account of a 
symbolical transaction in which we read not only of a potter 
but of a po4.ter^s house. This error of identification is foflowqid 
by*a forced application of the original words to the treacherous 
surrender by Judas of his Master. 

“ The ppmary and historical sense,” says l)r. Davidson, “ is 
different, referring to the prophet himself parting with the jntiful 
hire which his countrymen gave him, and • throwing it into the 
Temple ti easury as God’s property” {coi'ba?^ = deodand). The chief 
priests, however, refused to make the thirty pieces of silver co7'ban, 
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becftiise they were the price of blood ; and a verbal ambiguity in the 
Hebrew (the word translated “potter* really meaning “treasury'*) 
suggested the notion of purchasing the potter's field. The imagery 
of the sixty-ninth psalm, which had already supplied the Evan- 
gelist with some of the accessories of the Crucifixion scene, at a 
somewhat later period supplied the author of the Acts with 
materials fora myth of Judas which cannot bo reconciled with 
the account given by Matthew. In Matthew the priests buy the 
potter s field to bury strangers in, and henceforth it is known us 
the Field of Blood, because the purchase-money \yas the sum 
received for the blood of Jesus; in the Acts, Judas buys a 
or bit of ground, with the very same sum already 
expended by the priests; and whereas ]\Iatthew makes Judas 
hang himself in the agonies of a remorseful repentance, Luke, or 
wdioever was the author of the Acts, represents him as dashed to 
pieces by a fall, and declares that the field was called the Field 
of Blood because it was sprinkled with the blood, not of Jesus, 
butof It had been predicted in the Psalms, Luke (?) 

argues, that his habitation should be desolate ; but if the traitor’s 
habitation was to be desolate, he must first bo provided with a 
habitation. Here, then, with “ Luke’ the licld of Judas was a 
mythical liedd. It was neijessary that ho should have a habitation, 
because unless he had, the Scripture could not be fulfilled. The 
field in the Acts conies out of the sixty-ninth psalm ; perhaps by 
Matthew it was connected with the potteris house in Jeremiah. 
Strauss, however, thinks that there was probably a spot (very 
likely a cemetery) in Jerusalem which boro the ominous name ot 
Aceldama, and which the Christians in process of time associated 
with the memory of the traitor ; so that while the author of the 
Acts saw ill it the desolated habitation of Judas, the composer of 
the first Gospel regarded it as the identicoj field which had been 
purchased of the potter with the accursed blood-money of Jesus. 
Bearing all these circumstances in mind, and recollecting further 
the free treatment of itatthew of the passage in Zachariah, how 
is it possible not to regard the thirty pieces of silver as a mythical 
coinage, the Bottler's Field as an imaginary field, and the etymo- 
logical explanation of Aceldama, if there was such a place, as a 
topographical fiction ? 

I In an earlier part of this paper we quoted tht opinion of 
Strauss, that the splendour with which the excited imagination of 
the Christians invested the glorified persoa of the Messiah whose 
coming advent was so eagerly expected, was reflected back on the 
earthly career of Jesus when the hope of his immediate coming 
had parted with its^rst fiery energy. The most striking of these 
attempts at Messianic^ elevation — ^if we pass over the story of the 
Baptism, with its open heaven, its descending dove, its double 
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attestation to the magnificence of his character and ofiBoe — ^is the 
history of the miraculous Transfiguration, in which the principal 
trait is the sunlike splendour of the countenance of Jesus. 
From whence did this splendour come ? It came from the same 
source as that which suggested life massacre of the innocents and 
the consequent flight into Egypt. . It came from the assumption 
that the prophet like unto Moses must resemble Moses. Paul 
had already argued that if the ministration of death was glorious, 
so that the children of Israel could not steadfastly behold the 
face of Moses, the ministration of the Spirit must bo still more 
glorious, and in adding that we, with open face beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed (transfigured) into the 
same image, had used language which shows how easily the com- 
parison between the Lawgiver of the Old and the Tiawgiver of the 
New Dispensation might be instituted. From a general subjective 
transfiguration, such as is herd described, the transition to a parti- 
cular objective transfiguration was not difficult. St. Paul at least 
shows us how familiar this imagery of compiirison must liavc 
become, and assists us in conceiving how tlie mytlis of the Trans- 
figuration arose. A passage from a Kabbinieal writer, wlio 
arguing against Christianity, takes no notice id’ tliis Evangelical 
narrative, admirably introduces the explanation : — 

“ Our master Moses of happy memory (though he was a mere man) 
when God had been talking with him face to face, came down from 
the Mount with his face shining. How much more ought this to 
hold of a divine person ? How much more ought tlie face of Jesus 
to shed light and glory from one end of the earth to the other ? Yet 
he was not endowed with any splendour, but was quite like the rest of 
mortals. Therefore it is clear that we ouglit not to believe in him.”* ** 

Such objections were doubtless heard by the early Christians 
from the Jews. To pfove that Jesus was the Christ, by demon- 
strating that his career coincided with that of 'tlie Messiah pre- 
dicted in the Old Testament writings, was the self-imposed task 
of the Apostles. With the lapse of time a particular challenge 
necessitated a particular answer. For instance : a J ew (p. 1 54), con- * 
testing the reality of the Resurrection, might sify to his Christian 
opponent, ‘‘ No wonder the grave was empty, when you laid stolen 
the body !’* “ Stolen the body T’ the Christian might retort; “'how 
could we ha^e stolen the body? You watchSd the gravo^ care-^ 
fully enough, didn't you ?” And so 'point by point the narrative 
of the Resurrection would be worked out just as we have it in 
our Gospels*; any fancied similarity, any seeming probability, any 

* We have borrowed this translation from an ingenious little book entitled 

** German Anti-Superuaturalism— Six ' Leotores one Strauss’s Life of Jesus.” 
By Philip Harwood. Loudon, 1841*. 
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apptopriate inference, any coincidence of name or suggestion of 
circumstance, gradually elaborating tbe marvellous conception, 
till “ some one, more forward and more felicitous than the rest," 
embodied the floating material in a permanent narrative form. 
So again, if tbe unbelieving Jew insisted that Jesus could not be 
the prophet like unto Mosas unless his face shone like that of 
Moses, and if the representation harmonized«vith the presentment 
of liis believing countryman, it was inevitable that if he were to 
remain a Christian, he would soon bring himself to believe that the 
face of Jesus did, somehow or other, shine like that of Moses. The 
indefinite faith that it did so shine, though neither occasion nor cir- 
oumstAnce could be particularized, would soon become determinate 
and receive an appropriate historical investiture of fact. “ That the 
illuiniiiationof the countenance of Moses served as a type for the 
transfiguration of Jesus, is besides proved by a series of particular 
features."* In both instances the scene of this glorifying inci- 
dent is a mountain — in both instances three persons are selected 
as the companions of the typo and antitype : Aaron, Nadab, and 
Abiliii accompanying I\Loses ; Peter, Janies, and John, the prophet 
like unto him. As the cloud covered the Mount on which the 
heavenly glory rested for six days, and on the seventh day .lehovah 
called Moses out of the midst of the cloud, so after six days Jesus 
ascended the high mountain apai*t, and the bright cloud over- 
sliadowcd him, and a voice out of the cloud proclaimed liim to be the 
Son of God, while tlie command, “Hear yc him!" seemed to identify 
him witli the promised Prophet of whom it had been said “Unto 
him shall ye liearken." Moses himself is present at tliis glorious 
event, as if to show that he recognised in Jesus his own prophetic 
antitype, and to sanction, as it were, the divine legislation which 
did not destroy but complete that of Sinai. With the founder 
was naturally asso(*.iated the reformer of tlife Theocracy, Elijali, as 
the second expected forerunner of the Messiah. In tlie Apocalypse 
these two heroes of the old Hebrew world supply characteristics 
for the two witnesses, who are also precursors, not of the suffering 
■ but of the triumphant Messiah, showing how the Christian mind 
was charged with the electric fluid of Old Testament imagery, 
awaiting only some happy contingency to elicit and make it flash 
round the Jesus of the New Testament, — as in the physical world 
•we are told that “ \Vhen the tension is very great th^ force of the 
electricity becomes irresistible, and an interchange takes place 
between the clouds and the earth,"t These two majestic figures, 
who, in Luke's version of the story, predict the approaching death 
of Jesus, will help us to discover the source of the narrative of 

* See the English translation of .the "Leben Jesu,'* 1846, p. 18. 
f Mrs. ^merville. 
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the Ascension. As Elijah had been borne on his chariot of fire 
into the opening heaven; as Moses, according to Josephi\s, never 
died, but, as he was conversing with Eleazer and Joshua, disap- 
peared in a certain valley near the Mount called Abarim, while a 
cloud stood over him on a sudden,^ — so must their divine associate 
have corporeal ascension; and thus Jesus, whose retirement 
from earth, in the eailiest extant narrative, that of Matthew, is not 
described but only suggested, who in Luke’s Gospel is simply 
carried up into heaven on the very day on which he is ^aid to 
have arisen from the dead, in a later period is made the subject of 
a splendid myth, with all the appropriate imagery, in which, forty 
days after the Resurrection (to allow time for the accumultflion of 
the infallible proofs that increasing incredulity demanded) he is 
borne visibly and bodily into the heavens on the cloudy chariot- 
throne of the expected Messiah; thus giving an objective form to 
the spiritual ascension of primitive belief, and so coni])leting the 
cycle of Christian Myihus. 

We have now sufficiently illustrated the manner in which Strauss 
applies, with more or less success, the mythical theory to the 
solution of the problem which is presented by the supernatural 
narrative of the life of Jesus. As we remove the drapery with 
which mistaken zeal or fancy-led emotion covered and concealed 
the simple reality, we see how, as the author puis it, the true form 
has been disguised and injured; we see liow, what we took for 
branches, for leaves, for colours, for shape, was but the artificial 
envelope of parasitical creepers. In fact, few great histoiical 
characters are so little known to us as the rrophut of Jsazarcth. 
While Socrates, his purest representative in the Tagan world, is 
seen standing in the clear air and bright light of Athenian culture, 
in the pictures drawn of him by Xenophon and Plato, Jesus is 
veiled in the thick gloomy cloud of Jewish superstition and 
Alexandrian enthusiasm. Of the events of his*life we know but 
little. The Christian Church is no true criterion of the man, for 
it reflects, not the pure personality of Jesus, but the coloured 
light of a hundred foreign agencies. A few of the ‘‘ granite 
sayings” of Jesus, words for all time, alone remain of the elo- 
quence that charmed to silence countless multitudes. 

But' if we lose the mythical ornament we do not, Strauss eon- 
tends, lose with it all historical reality. The* divine wisdom, hc^ 
continues, which is in the world, and is eminently visible in man, 
was pre-eminently visible in Jesus. The idea of human perfection 
exists independently of Jesus, it is true, but it l^ies in difierent 
nations and in difl’erent individuals. The Roman ideal of cha- 
racter varied from the Greek ; the Hebrew ideal from that of both 
the classical peoples of antiquity j and even the Greek ideal before 
Socrates varied from the nobler Greek ideal after Socrates. 
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Among those who have aided in the development of humanity, 
Strauss .assigns a foremost place to Jesus. He has elevated our 
ideal by introducing into it characteristics which were at best 
hut partially unfolded before him ; he has limited others which 
obstructed its general efficiency ; he has, by the religious spirit 
in which he has conceived it, given it a higher consecration, and 
by its beautiful personal realization in his own life, thrown over it 
the glow and bloom of the highest vitality. If for the active 
employments, the business relations of men ; if for household 
duties and family obligations ; if for the guidance of the states- 
man, the artist, the man of science ; if for all that belongs to the 
noble bnjoyment of life, the teaching of Jesus supplies no instruc- 
tive data, his example no illustrations ; yet in the lessons which 
he taught and practically exhibited, of patience, gentleness, purity 
of heart and life, and human and divine love, will be found a com- 
j)leti3ncss of wisdom which men may turn to perennial account. 
It is a mistake, then, shared by philosophers as well as by their 
accusers, to suppose that if the historicalJcsus had never existed, 
the ideal Christ, the eternal Son of God, the type of Humanity, 
would ever have lived iii the minds of men to inspire them io 
action through the love of its own divine beauty. 

Such is the conception which Strauss has formed of the cha- 
racter and inlluence of Jesus; and with this general estimate we 
are disposed to agree. If, in the previous reconstruction of the 
“ Life of Jesus,” wo sometimes hesitate to accept his conclusions, 
we do not therefore pronounce them incorrect: for while our 
intellect is inclined to doubt, our heart would willingly believe 
that the portrait of the Holy One, thus beautifully drawn, has 
been delineated witli a fidelity of form and a truth of colour pro- 
portioned to the piety and gentleness of the touch. Yet, while 
gcnernlly agreeing with Strauss, we do noefwish to be considered 
responsiljlc for agreement in details. As a rule, we have allowed 
him to speak for himself, preferring to exhibit rather than to dis- 
cuss the opinions of one whose latest record of them must be of 
supreme interest both to friends and opponents. In our report 
of these opinions»we have not disguised our admiration for a work 
which,* in giving us the results of a positive as Avell as negative 
criticism, conducted with rare diligence, learning, and talent, for 
•a period of more than thirty years, establishes its Mtle to a per- 
manent place in our libraries. The shout of triumph which has 
been raised over the decline and fall of German theological litera- 
ture is surely piltoiature. The “ Tubingen Sohoor\ha8 not lost, 
nor is it likely to lose, its well-founded reputation; and if the 
‘‘ Lebeu Jean” has of late years been less read than formerly, it 
is, as its author hirasdlf observes^ because its spirit is more widely 
diffused. With four German editions*of the old work, with an 
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English and French translation, with a second edition of the new 
work within six months of its appearance, Strauss, it ipust be 
allowed, has had an ample share of literary success. Literary 
success, however, is but a poor compensation for that exclusion 
from the paths of useful labour, fhat breaking-up of old associa- 
tions, and that social disesteem which elsewhere he so feelingly 
deplores. The only compensation for men like him is that which 
consoled Milton for the loss of sight — the consciousness that all 
these losses have been incurred “ in liberty’s defence.” If truth 
be the highest end we can live for, Strauss has a noble solace in 
the reflection that he has lived for life’s highest end. Some books 
are intellectual feats: his is an heroic deed — a religious service. 
As such, we offer it not critical commendation only, but grateful, 
sincere, admiring respect. 


Art. IV. — The Patent Laws. 

1. Report of the Iloyal Commissioners appointed to inquire into 

the Working of the Law relating to Patents for Invention. 

2. The Patent Question: a Solution of Difficulties by abolishing 

or shortening the Inventors Monopoly, and instituting Na- 
tional liecompences. By Kobert Andrew Macfie, Presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. London : 
W. J. Johnson. 

S HOULD the present system of granting Letters Patent for 
inventions be continued, amended, or abolished ? This is 
a question which has •been frequently discussed of late, but bus 
not yet been finally determined. Notwithstandihg the superiority 
of the existing law to that which it superseded in 18r>2, the law 
is far from being in so satisfactory a state as to merit sincere 
respect or command disinterested support. That it is faulty 
cannot be disputed, yet this is no adequate reasem fpr demanding, 
as some do with great earnestness and pertinacity, that the prac- 
tice of granting letters patent for inventions should be instantly 
and for eve!- abandoned. It is both mord manly and morJ 
sensible to strive to remove acknowledged defects than, having 
discovered them, to bemoan our helplessness to remedy them. 
Those who are so urgent in calling for the rep4|l of the Patent 
Laws profess to be actuated by the most praiseworthy and phil- 
anthropic motives, and to desire, above all things, that rank 
abuses should be eradicated, and that inveMors should be placed 
in positions more favourable than those ^ey now occupy for 
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receiving, as a due reward for the jiroductions of their genius, a 
large perjuiiiary recompence. What these admitted abuses and 
promised boons really are, we shall unfold after having set forth 
and commented on the recommei^dations of the Royal Commission 
which, during the last two years, has been investigating the 
working ol‘ the Patent Laws. 

Composed of men thoroughly experienced in the practical work- 
ing of those laws, presided over by Lord Stanley, wdioso acquired 
knowledge on tins subject is as sound and comprehensive as that 
of any practical lawyer, and who, at various times, has published 
several valuable suggestions for the improvement of those laws, 
that C6mmission seemed pre-eminently qualified to discharge the 
duties entrusted to it. Unhappily, the result falls short of the 
most rcasoiiabhi anticipations. 'J1ie individual opinion of any 
member of the Commission would have been more valuable than 
the Report which it has issued, and on which will probably be based 
whatever measure the G overnrnent may introduce into Parliament. 
Possibly, an irreconcilable conflict of opinion lias led to the 
framing of a report which may not represent the views of any 
one section of the Commission, and which cannot be satisfactory 
to the public. 'Fhe following is the substance of the recommen- 
dations with whicJi the Report terminates : — First. That the 
present system of obtaining and paying for letters patent ought 
to be maiiiiainod, but tliat ‘‘ patent fees should not be made to 
contribute to the general expenditure of the State until every 
reasonable requirement of the Patent Office has been satisfied.*' 
Second. That no patent be granted if it be found after examina- 
tion that ‘Uherc has been any previous documentary publication 
of the invention but that no investigation be entered into con- 
cerning its merits. Third. That one of the judges sliould sit 
for the trial of patent cases exclusively ; that he should be assisted 
by scientific assessors; should sit wdtliout a jury unless the 
parties to the suit or action desire a jury ; and, wlien silting 
without a jury, that ho should decide questions of fact as 
well as of law. ” Fourth. ‘‘ That the granting of licences to 
use patented iiiVimtions ought not to be made compulsory.” 
Fifth. ^‘That patents ought not to be granted to importers of 
foreign inventions.” Sixth. That no patent should be e.xtended 
Beyond ilio original term of fourteen years. Seventh. That 
the Crown sliould be empowered to use patented inventions witli- 
out having obtained the consent of the patentee, and should pay 
him, for such usd|l^a sum to be fixed by the Treasury. 

Taking these recommendations in order, let us examine them 
critically. Firstly, "is the present amount dhd mode of payment 
moderate and satisfactibry ? ' The, fees ojeo 175I. ; the other ex- 
penses range from Wl. to 50f., so that a patent for fourteen 
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years costs at least 200?. The fees are payable by instalments : 
2oZ. on or before completion, 50Z. before the expiry of three years, 
and lOOZ. before the expiry of seven^years., If the fees are not 
paid before the expiry of three seven years, the patent lapses 
at either of those periods. The result of this arrangement is 
that the larger proportion of pa^ehts lapse at the end of three 
years. 

We find it stated in the Report for 1803 of the Commissioners 
of Patents, that the first four thousand patents under the present 
law were issued between the 1st of October, 1852, and tlie 17th 
of June, 1854. Tlie additional progressive stamp-duty of 50?. 
was paid, at the end of tile third year, on 1,186 of tliat number, 
and 2,814 became void. The additional progressive stamp-duty 
of JOOZ. was paid at the end of the seventh year on 690 of the 
1,183 patents remaining in force at the end of the third year, 
and 796 became void. Consequently, nearly 70 per cent, of tho 
4,000 patents becaitie void at the end of the third year, and nearly 
00 per cent, became void at the end of the seventh year. The 
proportionate number of patents becoming void, by reason of 
non-payment, continues nearly the same to tlie present time. 

The foregoing figures show tliAt three years is the term of the 
majority of patents. Now that term is far too short to introduce 
an invention into the market and thoroughly test its merits. The 
obvious conclusion is, that those patentees who’ allowed their 
rights to cease at the end of three years did so because they 
were either unable or unwilling to pay the heavy fee of 50Z. 
That they should not have been called upon to make such a 
payment is proved by tliis, that the Patent Office had a large sur- 
plus after paying its expenses. It is stated in the Report of the 
Royal Commission that, after allowing for all tlie expenses con- 
nected with the office, “ at the present date it appears that the 
accumulation of surplus-fees, . . . since the year 1852, amounts 
to more than 200,000Z., and that for future years the annual 
surplus upon the present footing may be estimated at 40,000/.'* 
Surely, Avith these facts before them, the Commissioners were 
hardly justified in stating they "do not find thStthe present cost 
of obtaining letters patent is excessive, or the mode of ];tayment 
inconvenienj !’* • 

Secondly. The Commissioners advise that a careful inquiry^ 
be instituted, under thp direction of the law-officers of the Crown, 
as to whether or not there has been any previous documentary 
publication Of the invention, and in the event df this having oc- 
curred, that the grant be refused. At page 3 of their Report, 
the Commissioners sfhte, what is perfectly true, that the duties of 
those officers, as defined by the^ct of 185IJ, go " no further than 
to decide whether or not the nature of the invention is sufficiently 
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described by the provisional [or, they might haye added, the 
complete] specification/* On the same page we read, ‘‘ Gases have 
sometimes occurred in which the law-officer lias refused his fiat,' 
on the general ground of want of novelty. This, however, has only 
been where it has been brought tb his knowledge that the invention 
claimed was clearly not new/' Now it is startling to find those 
statements in the same page of this report. If, as is undeniable, the 
law-officer has no option when the invention is clearly described 
and unopposed, how is it that the Commissioners put on record, 
without a word of comment or censure, the fact that “ sometimes" 
he has overstepped his province ? It is true the sixteenth clause 
of thewVct provides that the Queen, in a warrant given under her 
royal sign-manual, may direct her law-officer to refuse a grant of 
letters patent or insert any ^"restrictions, conditions, or provisoes 
which her Majesty may think fit, in addition to or in substitution 
for any restrictions, conditions, or provisoes which would other- 
wise be inserted under this Act." This clause is obviously in- 
tended to save the Royal prerogative, and can be meant to apply 
to exceptional cases only. Indeed, if the right of refusing a 
patent “ on the general ground of w'ant of novelty " be already 
possessed and exercised by the law-officers, why should the Royal 
Commissioners recommend that this right ought to be conferred 
on them ? Wo disapprove of any examination into the utility of 
an invention. Experiment and experience can alone determine the 
question or utility. No Board of Examiners is competent to grapple 
with it. • However, we unhesitatingly and cordially concur with 
the rec(h33mendntion of the Commissioners that, prior to granting 
a patent, a preliminary inquiry should take place as to the exis- 
tence of documentary evidence impeaching the novelty of an in- 
vention : but even were the novelty clearly disj) roved, we should 
leave an option with the Board of Exarfiiners to sanction the 
issue of a patent, siliould the inventor persist in demanding it. 

Thirdly. It is proposed to establish a tribunal for the trial 
of patent causes. About the need of such a tribunal there can 
be no question. Tho best mode of constituting it is less clear 
and certain. That one of the present judges should sit in rota- 
tion to try patent matters, is what the Royal Commissioners re- 
com«pend. This, we believe, would not fulfil the object in view. 
The judges now complain of being overworked; legal business is 
yearly increasing ; how, then, can one be snared to preside over a 
Patent Court ? A special Court, presided oW by a special judge, 
is, in our opini<Mi, indispensable. Such a Court would have 
plenty of work to do were, not patent matters only, but also every- 
thing relating to the law of copyright, to bo brought before it. 

Fourthly. The Commissioners are adverse to the granting of 
licences to work inveniions being made compulsory oi^ patentees. 

[Vol. LXXXII. No. CLXU.]— Nbw Sbbies, Vol. XXVI. No. H. Z 
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It would be ^ogical to say that licences should not be granted at 
all ; and that if 'patentees are to be empowered to grant licences, 
they ought to be compelled to grant them to whomsoever shall 
pay a fair per-centage in return. It might be urged that were it 
ill every one’s power to work a jiatent on payment of a certain 
sum, there would be less incentive to infringement, and conse- 
quently less necessity for harassing litigation, than exist under 
the present system. 

To this a patentee might reply that the right of property in 
his invention having been accorded to him by the State, he 
should be left ns untrammelled as an author who obtains copy- 
right in his “book; that, possessing the power of disposing of 
his patent rights to whomsoever he please, he ought to be left 
equally free to dispose of a share in those rights at his own 
time and on his own terms ; that, if licences are to be made 
compulsory, the working of his patent within a given time might 
for like reasons be made compulsory also ; that the imposition of 
suc^ conditions would not only interfere unduly with his freedom 
of action, but would prove detrimental to his interests. 

Fifthly. It is recommended that patents ought not to be granted 
to importers of foreign inventions. This is based on the fact 
that it is not unusual for men to secure an Englislj patent for a 
foreign invention before the foreign patentee has been able to do 
so on his own behalf. But the recommendation is too sweeping. 
There are cases when foreigners have neither any desire nor mo- 
tive in patenting their inventions here. Imported inventions arc 
frequently as valuable as those of home growth. It would be fair 
and beneficial to all parties were it enacted that no one should 
obtain a patent for an imported invention without having pre- 
viously obtained the consent in writing of the foreign inventor 
or patentee. Were it not that English patents are so costly, a 
foreigner would usually apply for a patent in his own and in this 
country simultaneously. Hence, the reduction of the fees now 
charged would be the simplest and surest way to remedy the 
abuses now complained of. 

' Sixthly. The Commissioners are of opinion tjiat a patent should 
not, under any circumstances, be extended beyond the^ original 
term of fourteen years. It is open to question whether twenty- 
one would ‘not be a fairer term than fourteen years. We thiijk 
twenty-one years would be preferable. Yet whatever term be 
*6hosen, it should not be extended on any pretext. 

Seventhly. The recommendation that the Grown should here- 
after be empowered to use any invention without the previous 
•consent of the patentee, subject to a payment for such use, is so 
far reasonable that such use cannot gree)tly injure the patentee, 
nnd may vastly benefit the nation at large. We cannot under- 
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stand, however, why the Lords of the Treasury should be em- 
powered to fix the patentee’s remuneration. Their decision would 
probably be unfair towards him, and from 'it lie would have no 
appeal. When a buyer fixes the price, a seller will get no profit. 
A better plan would be for the sum payable to the patentee to be 
agreed upon by arbitrators ; the one half of them being nominated 
by the Lords of the Treasury, and the other half by the patentee. 


Mr. Miicfio is a prominent member of the small party which 
regards patents for inventions with abhorrence. It would naturally 
be supposed that the enemies of the Patent Laws would bo equally 
inimicitl to the Law of Copyright ; but, strange to say, the reverse 
is the fact. The two are said to be wholly distinct. Mr. Macfie 
states tliat — 

“ Literary and artistic copyright has for its province visible, tangible 
works, intended only for the eye, or the ear, or inner man through the 
eye— objects to be looked upon, listened to, thought of ; not things to 
be worked with or employed, nor things consumable, nor more modes 
of doing a thing, like the subjects of patent right. It has no regard 
to processes, operations, implements. Therefore, unlike patent right, 
it interferes not with manufacturers, artisans, miners, farmers, 
shipping. Its sphere is in finished productions, works of art in 
their completed state — objects that are permanent and unmistakeable. 
Infringements, therefore, are manifestly and of set purpose, whereas 
infringements of jiatent rights are often doubtful, even when the sub- 
jects or results can be exhibited, and when the facts of the case are 
assented to by all parties ; and if it is a question of processes, its 
infringements are often undetectable after the fieeting moment during 
which they are alleged to have taken place.” — pp. 15-17. 

It being impossible to establish a clear distinction between 
identical propositions, Mr. Maefie’s argumeiAs are nearly as unin- 
telligible as they are pointless. If the foregoing passage mean 
anything, it means that when an author obtains copyright in his 
book, there can bo no mistake about the thing which is the subject . 
of the copyright; but that, as a patent for a mode of effecting 
an object may incbide various ways for accomplishing that object, 
it is ^ hard to ascertain what particular mode is secured by the 
patentee. This proves nothing more than the difficulty of inter- 
pireting a patent. It is wholly beside the question as^to the pro- 
priety orf according copyright and the mischief of granting patent 
right. That Mr. Macfie s notions respectidg copyright are hotH 
strange and original is exemplified by the following passage : — 


Copyright privilogp is conceded in the ^absolute certainty that the 
grantee is their true and only .originator or first producer or creator. 
No second person can ejSme forward, after .the copyright privilc^ is 
secured to an author or artist, and allege that the poem or picture he 

z 2 
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composed also ... To constitute infringement it is not sufficient that 
the second person’s book has the same subject, and the same purpose 
in view, and is written in the same spirit as the first ; the ^ matter ’ 
must be the same and in the same form . . . Patent right, on the 
contrary, may be infringed where there is no such exactness, and no 
copying whatever, but complete originality. Disregarding form, it 
forbids the embodiment and use of ideas^ even of ideas entirely one’s 
own. 

“We have thus the inconsistency, or paradox, that the exclusive 
privileges which have for their province only material* objects — which 
engage only our bodily frame and those senses merely that have their 
exercise or matter apart from mind (and this is all that patentable 
inventions do) — carry prohibition into the region of ideas*; while 
those other exclusive privileges, in whose province matter serves only 
as a vehicle or excitant of things immaterial — conceptions, memories, 
tastes, emotions — and as an instrument to set the mind a-working and 
affect the higher senses and faculties — make no such incursions, keep- 
ing entirely clear of interference with any man's practical use of 
ideas.” — p. 15. 

It would seem, then, that whoever invents anytliing works with 
” ideas” that are common to all, but that whoever writes a book 
expresses ideas peculiar to himself. Hence, copyright is unob- 
jectionable because “ keeping entirely clear of interference with 
any mans practical use of ideas.*’ One man writes a book, 
another invents a process, or constructs .in entirely novel machine, 
the author embodying his ideas in the book, the inventor in the 
process or machine. How is it possible to justify granting an 
exclusive privilege to him who vends ideas expressed in a book, 
and denying the same privilege to him who vends his ideas in the 
form of a machine or a process ? Should the melancholy fact that 
any one, after stealing an authors ideas and dressing them up in 
different words, can Require copyright in this ill-gotten gain, and 
the fact that it is more difficult to do the same thing in the case of a 
patented process or machine, operate as a defence of copyright and 
a condemnation of patent right ? Ought we not rather lament 
the ease with which the author may be plundered, and rejoice 
that the inventor need not become so easy a^prey to greedy and 
unscrupulous men ? Neither Mr. Slacfie, nor any one who tjiinks 
with him, has demonstrated that a distinction exists betwe^an the 
cases of Authors and inventors, or that both are not equally 
entitled to reap some benefit from the exercise of their brains. 
Nor is it possible, without employing quibbles almost too trans- 
parent to mislead the unthinking, even to make out a plausible 
case for refusing to the ingenious inventor what is accorded to 
the accomplished author or despicable plagiary. 

Mr. Macfie tells us that there afe no « natural rights” of pro- 
perty in inventions, that an inventor has but two natural rights ; 
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the right to use his own invention,*^ and the right " to conceal 
his ownj^nvention and that while the State is bound to protect 
“ the inventor in the free exercise of his right of use, it should, 
on the other hand, maintain the natural right of all its citizens to 
do whatever they please, proviaed it wrongs nobody, and par- 
ticularly to carry on their trades with their own machines and in 
their own ways.” Why can there be no natural right of property 
in An invention ? Because it is not “ a material thing.” Intruders 
may be kept out of a farm, burglars may be kept out of houses, 
highwaymen may be hindered from carrying off purses. 

“ Mark the contrast when we have to deal with things immaterial, 
inventions. That sort of property is not visible, localized, defined, 
individual. It is not confined to particular places. It cannot be 
hedged about, or put under the charge of watchmen. Its owner 
should be ubiquitous and omniscient to take due care of it. In 
managing it he must not confine his attention to his own business, 
but superintend, ay, and interfere with, the businesses of innumerable 
other people. And ho cannot, after all his espionage, by his own act 
secure his property. lie must invoke external, State aid. He requires 
to prosecute.*’ s 

Certainly, Mr. Maefio stands in need of the advice given by 
liord Mansfield to Sir Basil Keith, on being appointed Governor 
of Jamaica. Prior to his appointment he had spent his life in the 
Navy, His training there did not qualify him for discharging the 
judicial functions which, as Governor, it fell to him to discharge. 
Lord Mansfield being appealed to, made fliis answer — “ Basil, you 
have cxcellc3ut common sense; always decide according to that, 
and nine times in ten you will be right. But mind, never give 
a reason for your decision ; tliat will infallibly be wrong.” Mr. 
Macfie s opinions may be valuable or the reverse, but his reasons 
are worse tlian worthless ; they are absurd. If the arguments 
whereby he contests aO inventors right of property in his invention 
prove anything, they prove Biat whoever cannot keep burglars out 
of his house, or resist the attacks of highwaymen, ceases to have 
the right of property in the contents of his house or pocket, 
because being unable by his own act to “ secure his property.” 
To talk of the ‘‘ natural rights” of an inventor is to talk nonsense. 
In IMl, the French National Assembly resolved, that “not to 
regard a discovery in* industry as the property of the discoverer, 
would be to attack the rights of man in their essence.” Now, we 
should as soon think of appealing to this resolution to prove the 
reality of those “ natural rights,** as of accepting Mr. Macfie*s 
statements to prove their non-existence. Lord Coke has said, 
“ The Hou^e of Commons can do everything but make a man a 
woman, or a woman a man.** Whjitever view we may take as to 
the policy of an Act, we cannot question the omnipotence of Par- 
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liament. ‘ It is enough for us, as it should be for every one to 
know that Parliament has bestowed on inventors the light of 
property in the inventions for which they obtain letters patent. 
Knowing this, it would be supe^uous to undertake to refute 
arguments which are directed against the existence of any other 
** natural rights” in addition to those of using and concealing an 
invention. 

Inventors are generally regarded as a hardly-used class of men, 
as a class that renders vduablo service to the State, receiving in 
return neither thanks nor adequate pecuniary advantage. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Macfie, inventors constitute a privileged aristocracy. 
A radical fault of the present system is said to be, “that it empowers 
inventors to compel the State to become purchaser or pupil, and 
with the extraordinary, the cruel condition, that the nation must 
resign for fourteen years the beneficial use of what is acquired. 
Or, to put the matter somewhat differently, it favours this class 
by allowing them to grant licences, and charge their own price, 
which is de facto surrendering to them authority to tax without 
rule, limit, or control, all who use their inventions — a power 
surpassing Royal prerogative or any pretensions of Parliament.” 
The cruelty here complained of, and the usurpation of authority 
denounced, arc what an author may indulge in with impunity and 
without fear of reproach. 

Our most eminent men have regarded inventors as public 
benefactors. Coke remarks, in his Third Institute, concerning 
rewards by patent privileges — “The reason wherefore such a 
privilege is good in law is because the inventor bringeth to and 
for the Commonwealth a new manufacture by his invention, 
costs, and charges, and therefore it is reason that he should have 
a privilege for his reward (and the encouragement of others in the 
like) for a convenient *time." Mr. Macfie, on the contrary, would 
not only strip from the inventor right of property in his invention, 
but also denies that he merits eithej commendation or recom- 
pence. “Admitting that the first introducer of an invention 
renders a service, he can hardly be regarded as a benefactor, since 
he merely seeks his own interest.” If none btit the purely dis- 
interested are to be lauded as benefactors, the roll of the* world s 
worthies will have to be marvellously curtailed. The truth 4!b, it 
matters not whether an inventor be as selfish as Dives or as dii^ 
interested as Garibaldi, if he render a service, he deserves a 
reward. In rewarding him by the grant of letters patent, the 
State acts most selfisUy, yet most rationally. The State cares not 
to recompense a particular inventor so much as to stimulate the 
faculties of others. A State, like a statesman, is grateful for 
future favours only. . * ♦ 

It might be thought that Mr. Macfie finds nothing to admire 
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in a patent system, seeing that he so sweepingly condemns the 
principles on which it is founded. On the contrary, he has written 
as strongly in its suppoi-t as the most enthusiastic admirer of 
patents could write. In fact, the following passage is a practical 
refutation of the other portions of his pamphlet : — 

“ It must surely he a great advantage to have new discoveries and 
plans, as soon as they are made, carefully described by the parties 
who alone can communicate them. This benefit a patent system con- 
fers, besides assuring to manufacturers exemption from tlie secret 
inquisitorial espionage to which all would be exposed if there were no 
patent system, and to which not a few might be tempted to degrade 
themselves by resorting. A right system, therefore, is worth not a 
little as a means of preserving the honour and mutual confidence of 
manufacturers.” 

After having endeavoured to show tliat, in giving rights of pro- 
perty in inventions, the Legislature has “gone out of its courso 
to frame a law wliieh makes men wrong-doers for doing that which 
tlioy liave a natural right to do after having asserted that because 
ail inventor “ merely seeks his own interest,’* he cannot he a public 
benefactor, it is strange ^Ir. Slacfie should avow that “a right 
system” must be found whereby to reward and encourage in- 
ventors. Before disclosing the nature of his system, let us name 
some of the other ohjeotions urged by him against the present 
one. To obtain a patent “ is no honour. It makes no distinction. 
It involves labours, anxieties, delays, disappointments.’* Even 
those patents which yield large returns may not he profitable, 
“ for there is a debit side of the account which shows heavy per 
contras of commissions, travelling, litigation, and other expenses, 
besides neglect of the patentee’s more legitimate affairs.” It is a 
curious objection to make that a patent wdiich returns large sums 
occupies the patentee’s attention so exclulively as to cause him 
to neglect his “ mhre legitimate affairs.” Are not his “ legitimate- 
aftairs” attending to tlie working of his patent ? In order to 
tedress the alleged injustice which the Legislature has sanctioned, 
to make a better return to inventors than they deserve for the 
benefits which, m their own interest, they have bestowed on 
society,* and to hinder unhappy patentees from making money by 
theiTp inventions to the detriment of their “ more legitimate affairs,’* 
ft is proposed by IVIV. Macfie that in place of giving patent rights, 
the State should present inventors with “ arants of money,*' 

Were a new reform hill introduced into tne House of Commons,, 
having for object the restoration of the state of things which existed 
prior to 1 83 S, would it not be reasonably objected that the old state- 
of things having been fairly tried had b An found wanting ? W ould 
it not he strongly urg^ that'if ch|inge be attempted it should tabe 
the direction of improving what is in existence instead of revivify- 
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ing what is dead? Now, to substitute for letters patent a system 
of State grants of money is equivalent to reforming th© repre- 
sentation of the people by restoring the privilege of returning 
members to Parliament to the proprietors of Gatton and Old 
Sarum. For the State to confer rewards on meritorious inventors 
is an exploded delusion. While that scheme was in operation it 
was as mischievous as were the rotten boroughs. A few examples 
of its working will convince evei-y candid reader of the correct- 
ness of our assertions. The examples we shall give are taken 
from the appendix to the Report of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons which investigated the Patent Law in 1820. 
In 1718 Sir Thomas Lombe imported three Italian machines, the 
first being employed in winding raw silk, the second in spinning, 
and the third in twisting organzine silk. These machines were 
neither new nor secret, seeing that they had been described and 
illustrated with engravings in an Italian book published in 1G56. 
He obtained a patent for them ; but, failing to make anything by 
his patent, he applied to Parliament, and received a grant of 
14,000i. In 1740 Johanna Stephens obtained 5000Z. from Par- 
liament for discovering the nature of her remedy for the stone. 
The Report referred to above states that her valuable discovery 
had become lost to the world. Having discovered a copy of her 
receipt in the ninth volume of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,*’ we 
quote it here in order that our readers may be able to benefit by 
that for which the country has paid so dearly : — 

‘‘My medicines are a powder, and decoction, and pills. The 
powder consists of egg-shells and snails, both calcined. The decoc- 
tion is made by boiling some herbs (together with a ball, which con- 
sists of soap, swines -cresses burnt to a blackness, and honey) in water. 
The pills consist of snails calcined, wild-carrot-sceds, burdock-seeds, 
ashen-keys, hips and ha\f'es, all burnt to a blackness, soap and honey.” 
— p. 298. I 

The remaining examples wo shall give in a tabular form, merely 
premising that the grants were sometimes made in addition to 
letters patent, and at dates ranging from the middle of the last 


to the tenth year of the present century. • 

To Dr. Irvine, for a method of making sea-water 

fresh and wholesome £5009 

„ D. Hartley to enable him to test his mvention ^ 

for rendering buildings fire-proof 2500 

„ Various persons, for discovering dyes useful in 

manufactures 5500 

„ C. Dingley, for erecting a public win/lmill for 

sawing timber • ^ 2000 

„ J. Blake, to assist him in carrying out*his scheme 

for transporting fish to London by land-carriage 2500 
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To Mr. Elkiuston, for his mode of draining land . . ^ 1000 


„ J. J)avis, for his method of cleaning smutty wheat 1 000 
„ T. Fodeii, to enable him to prosecute a discovery 
made by him of a paste as a substitute fur 
wheat-flour 500 

„ Captain Manby, for effecting a communication 

with stranded ships 3250 - 

• „ Mr. Great head, for a life-boat 1860 

„ Dr. Smith, for his discovery of nitric fumigation 

to prevent the communication of contagion . 5258 


The only possible justification of the above and other rewards to 
inventors is, that the amount so distributed did not much exceed 
70,00()J. spread over half a century. Mr. Macfic’s proposal is, 
that 200,000Z. should he annually placed at the disposal of Com- 
missioners for distribution among inventors, which would be 
equivalent to paying ten millions during the same period. Is it 
likely that the nation would receive an adequate return for the 
money so expended ? Tliere are exceptional cases when Parlia- 
ment acts wisely in voting grants of money to discoverers. It 
was right to reward Jenner for the inestimable services he had 
rendered to humanity : it was also right to vote grants of money 
to Cartwright and Oi’ompton; but it was wrong to offer to both 
the paltry sums that Avere voted. Five thousand pounds did not 
reimburse Crompton for the amount he had expended in putting 
his Mule into operation. Cartwright received ten thousand 
pounds as a national recognition of the services he had rendered 
in inventing his loom ; but, as that invention had cost him his 
fortune, he could only thank Parliament for having returned to 
him eight-and-sixpence in tlie pound. Iladcliflc, whose ingenious 
additions to Cartwrights invention rendenjji it complete, applied 
to Parliament for a grant ; but his request wuis unheeded, and he 
died a beggar. C5n the whole we concur wdth John Stuart Mill, 
in considering an exclusive privilege of temporary duration as 
preferable to a grant of money, “ because it leaves nothing to any 
one’s discretion ; because the reward conferred by it depends upon 
the inventions being found useful, and the greater the usefulness 
the jgrehter the reward ; and because it is paid by the very persons 
to vs/hom the service^ is rendered, the consumers of th»| commodity. 
So decisive, indeed, are these considerations, that if the system of 
patents were abandoned for that of rewards by the State, the best 
shape which these could assume would be that of a small tem- 
porary tax, imposed for the inventor’s benefit, oil all persons 
making use of the invention.”* 

That Mr. Macfie either kqows or cares nothing about the laws 

? , 

* ‘‘Political Economy,” third edition, vol. ii. pp. 617, 518. 
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of political economy is evinced by his stating, in support of his 
proposal that, “ if it were not for the obstacles that I’atept Laws 
interpose, workmen would have their wages advanced by masters 
naturally unwilling to lose these depositaries of their secrets ; and 
liigher wages would be offered by the applicants for the services 
of men who would indeed to them be ‘ treasures/ " No stronger 
reason against abolishing the present system could be adduced 
than that were it swept away the price of skilled labour would 
be artificially, and therefore improperly raised. But it is not in the 
interest of working men that either Mr. Macfie or the other oppo- 
nents of the Piitent liaws are agitating. Some of the large manu- 
facturers and their friends are inimical to patents because they 
prevent them instituting that monopoly of any one manufacture 
which they naturally desire and strive to obtain. Indeed, Mr. 
Macfie candidly avows this. He says, in the name of the manu- 
facturers “ I cry, ‘ Decorate inventors with ribbon and medals 
confer the halo of honourable mentions — distinguish them by 
titles — recompense with money votes. All this to any extent that 
taste, gratitude, and interest permit and impel. Only leave us free. 
Do not tie our hands and hamper us with weights in the keen race 
and hard struggle of modem commerce. Do not, under the 
of helping us, continue fetters obviously hurtful and unfair. 
We make no apology for slightly altering the wording of this 
“ cry." It means this, T-.et us make free use of whatever dis- 
coveries may be made ; let us fill our pockets at the expense ot 
those who have plenty of brains but no capital. So long as we 
have monopoly, others may have praise. Eeward meritorious in- 
ventors, if you will, but do not diminish our profits. Let a grateful 
country bestow a medal which costs little, or a title which is 
woi*th nothing, on meritorious inventors. Give them anything 
except patent privileges, so that they may be hindered from 
carrying on manufactures with better machinel*y than we have, 
and thereby compel us either to purchase the right from them to 
employ similar machinery, or else to keep our manufactories in 
operation at a loss. — But there are other manufacturers who are 
less selfish and short-sighted than those in whose* name,Mr. Macfie 
claims the right to speak. During the debate which followed the 
motion made by Sir Hugh Cairns in the House of Commons'for 
the appoinWent of the Boyal Commission whose Report we hav(^^ 
been considering. Sir Francis Crossley said, that as a manufacturer 
.he had some experience on the subject, and could state that the body 
to which he belonged were becoming more and more impressed, not 
with the worthlessness, but with the importance of patents. 

The starting-point of the opponents of p^nts is that they are 
monopolies ; that, as such, they are odious and hurtful, are noxious 
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weeds ill the fair field of industry, are clogs on the smooth wheels 
of commerce. The short answer to this is, that patents are not 
monopolies. If they were, their opponents would be able to 
extinguish them without delay and without compunction. A 
patent which Queen Elizabeth granted to Edward Darcy for the 
importation and manufacture of playing-cards was set aside 
by Chief-Justice Popham because, being a monopoly, it was 
opposed to both common and statute law. The famous Statute 
of Monopolies, which removed those odious burdens, made an 
express exception of patents for inventions, so as also they be 
not contrary to law, nor mischievous to the State, by raising the 
prices of commodities at home, or hurtful of trade, or generally 
inconvenient.’' In fact, what possible analogy can be traced 
between a patent, and a monopoly like that granted by Queen 
Elizabeth for the manufacture of saltpetre, which gave power to 
enter any private house, cellar, stable, or other place where the 
nitrous matter might be gathered, and dig and carry away without 
limit ? Has any patentee ever enjoyed powers like those possessed 
by the holders of tlic monopoly of salt^ whereby salt was instantly 
raised in price from fifteen pence to fifteen shillings the bushel ? 
If, instead of a monopoly, these men had obtained a patent for 
a new process for making salt, voiy diiferent results would have 
followed. The new process, if worthy of a patent, would have 
enabled its owners to sell salt at a lower rate and larger profit 
than any one else. A monopolist commands the market : the 
possessor of a patent privilege cannot force the public to buy the 
article he manufactures. Indeed, to hold a patent is merely to 
have the power of entering into wholesome competition with 
established manufacturers. 

Let us see how this applies to the case of Watt, who, it may be 
thought, enjoyed during several years a hionopoly of making 
steam-engines. E^en Watt had not a clear field for the introduc- 
tion of his improved engine. He had to convince the public that 
steam power as employed by him would do more work at less cost 
than steam power as employed by Newcomen. He offered to 
supply engines at’the same price as Newcomen s, and guaranteed 
that hie would do the same amount of work with one-half the 
expbnditure of fuel. With the utmost difficulty ho obtained a 
hearing for his statements and a trial of his machines. All who 
had an interest in the success of the old machines disparaged the 
new. Then it w'as even truer than now tliat nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men out of every thousand objected on ‘principle to 
newfangled notions, so that an overwhelming majority laughed 
his inventions to scorn. At last the ifieontestablo superiority of 
his engines was recognised, ’and .then his patent was infringed 
and its novelty denied. The only monopoly which Watt even 
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temporarily enjoyed was that of being first ridiculed as an auda- 
cious innovator, and then denounced as a miserable plagiary. 

Herein lies the substantial and striking difference between 
monopolies of trade and patent privileges : — The possessor of a 
monopoly can fix the price of some article in general demand. 
He has nothing to fear from competition. He obtains the same 
price for the articles he supplies, whether they are of the best or 
worst of their kind. On the other hand, the holder of a patent h**ts 
merely an opportunity for creating a demand for the new article 
he has produced. He cannot hinder others from competing with 
him. Unless he can successfully compete with them, he will find 
no purchasers. If the monopolist enrich himself, it is ^y im- 
poverishing his neighbours. If the patentee make a fortune, his 
neighbours will have shared in his gains. The productive power 
of a country cannot increase through the operation of a monopoly. 
It may be increased to an extent that baffles calculation by the 
introduction and employment of a patented* invention. The re- 
sults being so dissimilar, it is both misleading and mischievous 
to confound patents with monopolies. 

We have shown that wfiile a patent continues in force the 
public is no loser. The greater its success, the larger will be the 
gain when it expires. This gain does not accrue from the mere 
right of working the patented invention as it was first given to the 
world ; but of working the invention in its most perfect form. 
An invention when first tried is never complete in all its details. 
Experience suggests slight but valuable alterations. Complex 
movements are simplified : the machinery requisite for construct- 
ing the different parts is invented and tested. The public acquires, 
not an invention which may answer the purpose for which it \vas 
destined, but an invention which has been made capable of ful- 
filling the anticipatioifs of its discoverer ; an invention which has 
ceased to be a plausible theory and has becomfc an accomplished 
fact. There is the same resemblance and the same change be- 
tween the. original model and the last working specimen of a 
patented machine, as between an infant when bom into the world 
and a youth at the age of fourteen. It was not tiH seven yeai-s after 
the. date of Watt s patent that his engine worked satisfiuctorily. 
When his patent rights expired, the engines then manufactured 
resembled th‘e earlier ones in little more than* the name. For thtf 
cumbrous sun-and-planet movement had been' superseded by the 
crank, the arrangement of the valves had been altered, the mode 
of packing the pistons improved ; in fact, the whole w.as a new and 
a valuable creation. To give a man an exclusive right to work his 
invention is equivalent to giving him the power to render it worthy 
of adoption. Trusting in that right he will^devote his whole time 
and skill to getting his invention introduced, and to overcome 
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the apathy and repugnance of the public to appreciate and adopt 
that which may be opposed alike to tradition and past experience. 
The reaping-machines which now double the farmers* profits 
were not adopted either in England or America until they liad 
become the subjects of patents. Twenty years before one of 
these labour-saving machines had been patented, a reaping ma- 
chine was in successful operation in Scotland ; but, as it had 
not been patented, the valuable idea embodied in it was virtually 
lost to the world. 

From the public let us turn to the inventor, and see how ho 
fares under the operation of a patent system. The hardship of 
wliioh the inventor is said to be the victim is, that two men, inde- 
pendently of each otlier, may make an identical discovery, but that 
the one who sliall first obtain a patent will secure the sole right 
to profit by it. The frequency with which this occurs is ex- 
])lained by supposing inventions to be the result of something 
lloating in the air, a Jvind of epidemic manifesting itself in a like 
manner at particular times. Sir William Armstrong in liis ad- 
dress at Newcastle, when President of the British Association, 
referred to this in the following teilns : — “ As in the vegetable 
kingdom fit conditions of soil and climate quickly cause the ap- 
pearance of suitable plants, so in the intellectual world fitness of 
time and circumstances promptly calls forth appropriate devices. 
The seeds of invention exist, as it were, in the air, ready to ger- 
Tniiiat 0 *wtieiiever suitable conditions arise ; and no legislative in- 
terference is needed to ensure their growth in proper season.” In 
an article on Patents which appeared in the Itevue Co)ite)7}poraine, 
M. Legrand expresses the same idea in this manner : — “ Who dis- 
covered the motive force of steam ? Is it llapin ? Is it Watt 
Is it Fulton ? No : rather it is tho eighteenth century ; just as 
the nineteenth has discovered railroads, und the electric tele- 
graph !” With tho statement that certain consequences spring 
from certain conditions, we cannot quarrel, seeing that it is a 
truism ; but Vc dissent from the conclusion that it is foolish to 
make a man who is the medium o^ those consequences the re- 
cipient of a rewa^’d for, the share he may have had in bringing 
them about. Inventions are not made because there are patent 
lawjg : the sole objects and uses of those laws are to benefit thpse 
^ho have given iwrentions to the world. Were th^re no patent 
laws, what would an inventor do ? If a poor man, and without the 
means of working his invention, he would^either retain the secret 
in his own bosom, or he would communicate it to sqme one pos- 
sessing the power of working it. Were the secret to die with 
him, 'neither he nor*society would be e^vantaged. Should he go 
to a man having mon^y at command, and say that he knew of a 
method whereby a patticular proSess could be wrought more pro- 
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fitably than had been done before, the capitalist would not buy his 
secret until informed as to its nature. The disclosure of the secret 
would place the inventor at the mercy of the capitalist. The 
latter might either pay the inventor his price, or else send him 
away empty-handed. Honour or* generosity might induce him to 
pay something; but he could not be compelled to make any pay- 
ment, and he would gain nothing by making it. If the capitalist 
worked the invention, to him would appertain the benefit ; by the 
inventor would be enjoyed, what some tell us is an ample recom- 
pence, all the merit. Gan it be maintained that society at large 
would be the gainer, were inventors either to go to the grave[with 
valuable secrets undisclosed, or thdt having disclosed them they 
were to obtain no recompenc6 ? 

Let us suppose that the rich man acts nobly towards the poor 
inventor, -and that the latter is adequately remunerated. I.ct us 
also suppose that another man makes the same discovery, and 
oilers to sell it to the same capitalist, being able to prove, more- 
over, that the discovery, so far as he is concerned, is undoubtedly 
an original one. Ought the capitalist to pay a second time for 
that which he already owA ? We should think liim foolishly 
lavish with his money were he to do so. It would be unfortu- 
nate that the second inventor had been forestalled ; but no one 
could be blamed for this. In the race of life, everybody cannot 
pass the winning-post simultaneously ; but, because everybody 
cannot have a prize, should there be no prizes offered foiNcompo- 
tition ? This is virtually maintained by those who consider it a 
grievance that, if one man invents a process and obtains a patent 
for it in September, and another should invent the same thing lie 
is debarred from obtaining a patent for it in October. The second 
inventor may have been as original as the first, but, coming too 
late, he forfeited his right to a patent. In the matter of patents, 
as in all other matters, the first comer has thoftbest chance, as lie 
certainly has the fairest claim to bo rewarded. Even were patent 
laws abolished, the first inventor would still be in*a better posi- 
tion than the second. * 

■ The fact of a custom being universal, although inconclusive 
proof of its rationality, is yet very strong evidence agj^inst its 
beitig detrimental to human happiness or uncalled for by hignan 
wants. NoV, the practice of granting patent for inventions pre* 
vails over the whole civilized world. Switzerland is the only 
European country of Hny note which has no patent laws, and 
Switzerland's more notable than influential. China and Japan 
are the only two large manufacturing countries in the rest of the 
world which have no pat^t laws, and they Are the two countries 
which we should pass over in our searchtfor models or illustra- 
tions wherewith to support any measure of legislation. England 
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may be hampered by old laws, but her colonies legislate for their 
own requirements, and all her most important and flourishing 
colonies have their own patent systems. Nowhere do we find 
patent laws in more active operation than in the United States of 
America. If patents were so embarrassing to manufacturers as 
some asisert, or such impediments to the enrichment of inventors 
as some would have us believe, how comes it that in a country 
like the United States, where European crotchets have no influ- 
ence, and European traditions command no homage, and where 
the welfare of the many is said to be the law of the few, we should 
find a patent system prevailing with the concurrence of the whole 
people^? The opponents of patents have arduous work to accom- 
plish, because, should they gain their point in England, they 
would not be entitled tf) conclude that their labours were over 
until they had spread their doctrines from pole to pole, and upset 
the patent systems which are in operation throughout the habit- 
able globe. 

The chief difference between our system imd that of other 
nations, is in the amount paid for an English patent and the 
number of years over which the payment is spread. The follow- 
ing statement shows the sums which patents cost in the countries 
about which information on this subject can be obtained : — 


Country. 

Austria . . 

Bavaria . . 

Belgium . . 

Canada . . 

France . . 

Great Britain 
Ireland . . 

The Netherlands 
Boland .... 
Portugal . . . ' . 

Prussia .... 
Roman States . . 

Russia .... 

• Saxony .... 
Spain . . / . . 

Sweden and Norway 

United States . • 
Victoria (Australia) 


Fourteen , 


Fifteen 


Maximum number of years for 
which a Patent is granted. 

. . . Fifteen 

. . . Fifteen 

. . . Twenty 

. . . Fourteen 

. . . Fifteen 

and I 

. Fifteen 
. Ten . 

. Fifteen 
. 'Fifteen 
. Fifteen 
. Ten . 

. Ten . 

, Fifteen 


Patent fees. 
£70 0 0 


US 

0 

00 


0 

0 

0 

0 


175 0 0 


02 10 0 
25 0 0 

15 0 0 

0 1 6 
30 0 0 
82 10 0 
12 JO 0 
125 0 0 
J The cost of advertising 
( ' the specification. 

. . . T 6 10 
. . . 100 0 0 


Seventeen 
Fourteen . 

The following are ijie principal con^ions on which patents in 
tlie above countries are granted*. An ’Austrian patent must be 
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vrorked within one year from the date of issue, and the working 
must not be interrupted during two years. A Bavarian patent 
for the maximum term must be worked within three, and *not sus- 
pended during two years. A Belgian patent must be worked 
within one year from the date of its being worked abroad, and 
must not be suspended without sufficient reason during one year. 
If a patentee take out another patent for improvements, he does 
so without additional payment. No patent for improvements /)n 
his invention, can be taken out vrithout his consent ; he is obliged 
to grant licences to those who desire to work his patent. A French 
patent must be worked within two years. A patent for the Nether- 
lands must be worked within two years. A Polish patei^t must 
be worked within the term for which it is granted. A Portuguese 
patent must be publicly worked ‘’twice^ a iponth ; and, if it relate 
to a chemical process, must be worked in public three limes during 
its terra. After the expiry of half the term for which a Portuguese 
patent has been granted, its validity cannot bo impeached. A 
Prussian patent must be worked within six months from the date 
of delivery. A patent for the Boman States must be worked 
within, and the working must not be suspended during one year. 
A Russian patent must be worked within one-fourth of the term 
for wdiich it is granted. A Saxon patent must be worked within 
one year. A Spanish patent must be worked within, and the 
working must not be suspended during a year and a day. A 
Swedish and Norwegian patent must be worked within one, tw'o, 
or four years, the time depending on the nature of the inven- 
tion ; the working must not he suspended during one year. 

Although the English patent is not clogged with any of the 
foregoing conditions, yet it costs much more than any foreign 
one. We do not ask whether or not this can be called reason- 
able, but we do ask is^it necessai^ ? When answering this query, 
it should be home in mind that the majorily of inventors are 
poor men. It cannot be said that men of wealth are destitute of 
brains ; but it is indisputable that rich men make few additions to 
the valuable literature of the Patent Office. 

* The average number of patents granted in England during any 
one year is two thousand. If they all continue in force for the 
full term of fourteen years, the fees will amount to 850,0(J0i. * In 
France, the caverage number is four thousand; the amount pay,- 
able in fees for the full term of fifteen years is 240,000i. Both 
in France and England every patent is granted on the fulfilment 
of certain easy formalities and nominal conditions, and after 
payment of *the fees by the applicants. In the United States, on 
the contrary, no patent granted for an invention unless it be 
pronounced novel by a BWd of qualified IJxaminers. The result 
is that one-third of the applications are refused. Notwithstanding, 
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the average number granted is four thousand. The fees are 
paid at ojice, instead of being spread over the term of the grant 
as is the case in France and England ; yet the four thousand 
persons who in the United States acquire patent privileges for 
seventeen years, have to pay in return only Ji9,36GZ. 13s. 4d. 

Wo are continually assured that things are better managed in 
France, and that the Government departments are more econo- 
mically conducted in America than in England ; but is it credible 
til at any circumstances can render it necessary that Englishmen 
should have to pay for shorter terms of patent privileges, and for 
one-luilf the number of patents, 110,000Z. nR)re than Frenchmen, 
and 320,O33Z. 6s. 8d. more than Americans ? Our Patent OfiSce 
rejoices in a fund accumulated from surplus fees exceeding 
*200,000/., and in a yearly surplus of upwards of 40,000/. The 
United States Office is certainly less rich, but it is not less 
efficient. Its Patent Museum is one of the sights of the world, 
its library is well stocked with scientific books, its officers are 
men of exceptional talent, and they^are well paid, yet its income 
more than suffices for its outgoings, for at the end of last year it 
had a balance in hand of 0,J280/. In every other respect than 
wealtli tlie superiority of tliat office over the English one is 
incontestable. The truth is that we have no Patent Office worthy 
of the name. Patent business is transacted in a few dingy and 
inc(»mmodions rooms, which are rented for the purpose. So dark 
are some of these rooms, that gas has to be kept burning in them 
tliroughout the year. There are plenty of valuable books, but the 
rooms in which they are stored are so small, that the shelves can- 
not suitably contain them, and those who consult them can hardly 
lind standing-room. The Patent Museum, which ought to form 
jin adjunct to the library, is housed at South Kensington. It is 
a national disgrace that while English patents are more costly 
than any others, arid the income from the fees is far greater than 
that derived elsewhere from a like source, there should be no 
separate and convenient building wherein patent business can be 
suitably transacted, and inquiries relative to patents prosecuted 
with comfort. Even more disgraceful is it that the surplus which 
inventors have created is paid into the Consolidated Fund, and 
appropriated for the service of the nation. This is raising taxes 
at the expense of ingenious inventors. Surely a tax on invention 
is still less justifiable than the so-rcalled taxes on knowledge,** 
which Mr. Milner Gibson and others used \o denounce as being 
the most unjustifiable and injurious of imposts, and which, after 
an arduous struggle, they succeeded in abolishing.* 

5 — — iir 1 

* It was stated in cvid^ce given before tffe Select Committee of the 
House of Commons which eat last session to inquire into the state of the 

[Vol. LXXXn. No. OLXII.]— New Sbbies, Vol. XXVI. No. II. A A 
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Still, with all its shortcomings, the present Patent Office is a 
paradise in comparison with the dens in which the bus^ess was 
carried on twelve years ago. Then it was almost impossible to 
get at the contents of the specifications ; now every specification 
may be consulted at the office, 'or purchased at a small price. 
Every specification is now printed, whereas formerly all were 
kept in manuscript. The manuscripts were engrossed in a hand- 
writing which was fashionable and legible during the reigif of 
Queen Elizabeth, but which the subjects of Queen Victoria found 
great difficulty in deciphering. Each manuscript consisted of 
several narrow skins^ of parchment, extending to the length of 
from twenty to thirty yards. How convenient a work of inference 
tho Encyclopcedia Britannica " would be, were each volume to 
consist of a long and narrow strip of paper, and to bo printed in 
English of the time of Chaucer ! The experience of one inventor 
in examining the old specifications will give a better notion of 
the arduousness and repulsiveness of the task than the most 
laboured explanation. Mr. Bennet Woodcroft told the following 
tale to the Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed in 
1851 to inquire into the Patent System then in operation. Having 
taken out a patent for an invention which, as ho afterwards 
learned, had been already secured, he resolved, before applying 
for another patent, to ascertain whether or not tho same inven- 
tion had been previously made the subject of a patent. 

“ The first search, I think, was for an improvement in looms for 
weaving. The index of the titles took me about two or three months 
to make ; I found some of them in works in the college of the town 
in which I lived, some in the * Repertory of Arts,’ and in other pub- 
lished books on the subjects of patents. 1 then went to London, and 
it took me about throe w'ceks to make a search for those various speci- 
fications for weaving •in the Enrolment Offices ; there is one great 
evil I found to exist — namely, that the specificai;ions are enrolled in 
three different offices, the Rolls chapel, the Enrolment Office, and 
the Petty Bag Office, and at none of them had they a complete index 
of all the enrolled specifications of patents ; so that, when an inquirer 
asks for a certain specification, they will look in their index which 
contains the specifications only which have beeu*enrolled there ; and 
if they have not the specification asked for, they tell him, *«We have 

Patent Office,*tbat the Patent Mosenm was removed«to South Kensington at 
the express desire of the late Prince Consort. If the opinion of those who 
professedly cany out his «inten1ions should finally prevail, we shall one day 
see the Patent Office transported from the vicinity of the Court of Chancery 
to South Kensin^n. We fanew the Lords of the Treasury would not have 
objected, as they have hitherto done, to the expenditure of the funds derived 
from surplus fees in the erec^on of a suitable Patent Office and Museum, if 
the Commissioners of Patenm^ and others having both an interest mid a voice 
in the matter, would but admit that«at South S^tuungton can alone be found 
the best site for the purpose. 
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110 such enrolled specification, you must go elsewhere ;* then they say, 
‘But you must nevertheless pay your fee for the search, that is 
necessary ;* then he goes to the next office ; if they have it not there 
the fee for the search is again demanded. He then goes to the third 
office, and it may not be even there, as the specification may not have 
been enrolled. So that the inquirer not only loses his time in running 
to all the three offices, but he is compelled to pay three separate 
fees.” — p. 225. 

Thanks to Mr. Woodcroffc, who now most fitly presides over 
the very department in which he once suffered so much annoy- 
ance, tjieso grievous abuses have ceased to exist. No charge is 
made for cxaiiiiniiig a specification ; no difficulty is experienced 
in finding one, except that arising from the smallness and dark- 
ness of tlic otfice, for an elaborate index compiled by Mr. Wood- 
croft enables the searclier to discover in a moment the titles of 
the specifications he is in quest of. Yet even this does not obviate 
the necessity of a visit to the Patent Office ; a visit which a poor 
inventor, living in a remote part of the land, may have neither 
the means nor the leisure to make. In order to remove this draw- 
back a work is now in progress, which the Patent authorities of 
no other country have yet attempted, and which, when completed, 
will prove of incalculable service to inventors, patentees, and all 
wlio take an interest in the details of mechanical improvements 
and scientific discoveries. This is the abridging of all the speci- 
fications and letters patent from the reign of James I. to the 
present day. The specifications relating to particular subjects 
arc grouped together, and the contents condensed into a small 
volume. To each volume a comprehensive index is appended. 
These volumes are published under the authority of the Commis- 
sioners of Patents, and sold at a price which merely covers the 
cost of paper and printing. Whoever buys on© has at his com- 
mand the most important details of the specifications contained 
in any one group. To Mr. Bennet Woodcroft belongs the merit 
of originating and supervising this most laborious and valuable 
undertaking, Hipaself the inventor and patentee of machinery 
and scientific processes which have proved, in an cxcjeptional 
measure* to bo commercial successes, Mr, Woodcroft is unusually 
\sell qualified for knpwing the real wants of inventots, and how 
they ought to bo supplied. We trust he will not rest satisfied with 
procuring the abridgment of English patents only, hut will 
afterwards proceed to put within reach of the public equally 
serviceable abridgments of foreign patents also. When the sub- 
stance of every patent that has been issued shall be contained in 
a few small volumes w];uch schoolboy ynay understand and the 

poorest inventor can afford to buy*, a substantial piebe of Patent- 
Law reform will have been accomplished. There will then he 

A. A 2 
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fewer applications for patents for old and exploded inventions 
than are now made, consequently there will be a diminution in 
the amount of ruinous litigation which now goes on ; the oppo- 
nents and upholders of patents, •inventors, and the public, will 
all have less I'eason for dissatisfaction than they now have, 
and will assuredly complain less frequently and bitterly than they 
now do. 

While suggesting a diminution in the charges for patents, wo 
wish to avoid proposing such a reduction in the revenue of the 
OflBce as would either curtail or interfere with the necessary im- 
provements and praiseworthy arrangements which Mr. Woodcroft 
is now carrying into effect. In any way to detract from tlie use- 
fulness of that Office, would cause greater hardships than those 
under which inventors now groan, the hardships of having to pay 
exorbitant fees for patents, and to submit to be taxed for tho 
benefit of tlie public. Taught by Mr. Gladstone, we hold that 
the surest way to increase the revenue is to lower the taxes. 
Hence we would double the income derivable from Patent fees by 
reducing them by one-half. Practice has demonstrated that the 
higher those fees are, the less do they yield. The year before the 
present Act came into operation, four hundred and fifty-eight 
patents were granted; the year after, the numbers were two 
thousand and seventy- one. Under the old law, the cost of a 
patent for the United Kingdom was 350?. ; under the new, 175?. 
From the former class the fees amounted to 1 49,250?. ; from the 
latter, supposing each patent to have continued in force for four- 
teen years, the return would have been 302,425?. It is a fail- 
inference that were the fees lowered to the extent of one- half, the 
number of patents granted would be quadrupled. 

At present seventy 4 )er cent, of the patents granted become void 
at the end of the third and ninety per cent, ^at the end of the 
seventh year. In the majority of cases, this happens because 
however willing a patentee may be to retain his right for one 
year beyond the third or fourth, he cannot afford to pay 50Z. or 
lOOZ. for that privilege. • If the payment were pjeoportioned to the 
time, the majority of patents would continue in force for at least 
ten years. Suppose, then, that the system of annual payments 
were adopted, that 5?. were paid for the first jind every succefedinjg 
year, what might be anticipated ? Firstly, that six thousand 
patents would be granted every year ; secondly, that all of them 
would continue in operation for at least three years. In that 
case the return for the first year would be 35,000?., for the second 
70,000?., and for the third year 115,0002. iThe gross receipts at 
present are in round numbers 112,1002. The outgoings include 
nearly 10,0002. paid the Law-officers and their clerks for discharg- 
ing almost nominal duties ; upwards of 40002. for compensations ; 
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and 20,000Z. for Revenue stamp-duty. Now, the country ought 
to remunerate the Attorney and Solicitor-General in sopie other 
way than out of the fees paid by inventors, and neither the 
country nor inventors ought to pay any portion of their clerks’ 
salaries. Tlio annual charge Ibr compensations will eventually 
be extinguished. The amount paid to the Inland Revenue in 
the shape of stamp-duty should now bo withheld by the Commis- 
sieuors of Patents. ])cducting only that sum from the out- 
goings, wo lind that there is a surplus of 03,000?., and deducting 
the indispensable payments fron^ the gross receipts, we find that 
40,000?. of receipts are suUioient to maintain the Office in its 
])resent state of efficiency. It will be seen that while, by the 
plan proposed above, the income for the first year would bo too 
small, it w^ould be ample during the second, and would leave 
a huge surplus at the end of the third year. The surplus 
now in hand w^ould meet the first years deficit. We should 
cause tlic (irst payment to be made in two sums, 2?. 10s. being 
paid on application, and ensuring a provisional protection for six 
mouths, and 2?. 10s. on the completion of tlic patent. Those 
w'lio either did not choose to make the second payment, or to 
whom a patent might be refused, would forfeit the first payment, 
and this would still further augment the income of the Office. 
We might give calculations showing the enormous revenue w'hich 
the office would derive ^it the end of ton or fourteen years v. ere our 
plan adopted ; but we think it unnecessary to do more than show 
what w'oiild be its imincdiale effects. We are certaiu that, under its- 
operation, inventors would be great gainers and the Patent Office 
would lose nothing. If taunted with desiring that j^t^tent 
privileges should be granted at n ridiculously cheap rate, we 
should reply that granting a patent to English inventors for 
a term of fourteen years on payment «f 70?., is a conces- 
sion neither astomiding nor unparalleled. An English patentee 
would still have to pay 10?. more for a privilege of fourteen 
years’ duration than a Erenchman has to pay for one of fifteen 
years, and 02?. lOs. 2d. more than an American has to pay 
for one of seventeen years. Our plan would leave English 
pateuteps sufficiently over-wTiglited iu the race. 

OJyections, which we consider almost too frivolous to deserve 
an answer, have been made to a system of yearly paybients. For 
instance, it is said in the Report of the Royal 'Commission, that 
the propriety of a system of annual payments, though favoured 
by the engineering and manufacturing class, “ is bo\vever denied 
by the greater number of those who have given evidence before 
us, who rely on thfir experience of the difficulty that is now 
constantly found in getting' patentees to ensure the renewal of 
their patents by the necessary formalities ; they maintain that 
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this difficulty would be the source of still greater evil, if the same 
process had to be gone through from year to year.” The^logic of 
those experienced persons is exceedingly curious. They argue 
that because inventors are loth to make large triennial or 
septennial payments, therefore tliey would be found still more 
averse to pay small sums yearly. If this be true, then inventors 
are differently constituted from other men. Were an ordinary 
man to have an option of paying 1752. as rent for a fourteen 
years' lease of a house, in three sums, 252. being payable at the 
end of the first six months, 502. before the expiry of three yeais, 
and 1002. before the expiry of seven years, or else to pay the 
amount in fourteen annual instalments, which would he choose ? 
If there were any foundation for the statement that patentees would 
be reluctant to pay yearly for their privileges, how comes it that 
the holders of policies of insurance never complain of having to 
pay the premiums annually, instead of in larger sums and at 
longer intervals ? The difficulty, so far from arising because of the 
payments being made at unequal intervals, has its origin in the 
sums demanded being too large. Austrian, Belgian, French, and 
Portuguese patentees do not find the annual mode of payment 
oppressive. Why should the English be likely to complain of 
that about which the people of other countries never grumble ? 
We dismiss this objection without further comment, because wo 
firmly believe that patentees, instead of regarding the system of 
annual payment as a hardship, would hail its introduction as a 
boon. 

That patents, if granted at all, should be granted on reasonable 
terms, is what inventors are justified in demanding ; that no patent 
should be granted for an old and previously published invention, 
is what the public may rightly require. Under the 2 )resent system 
there is nothing to prevent any one from copying the description 
of Noah's Ark contained in the sixth clmptoc of Genesis, em- 
bodying it in a specification and obtaining a patent for “ im- 
provements in the construction of ships and other vessels." Such 
a patent would he useless, yet it would also be hurtful. By tho 
public at large, the possession of a certain piece of parchment 
having a waxen facsimile of the Great Seal pendant fropa it, is 
held to imply an indisputable title to the sole right of maiu^fac- 
turing or di^osing of an invention. To disprove the validity of 
•a patent involves passing through an ordeal more terrible than 
wager of battle. In filet, it would be far easier to walk over red- 
hot ploughshares unscathed than to upset a patent without losing 
more than can be gained. So long as there are patents, there 
will be litigation, as will also take place so lobg as land is bought, 
sold, or occupied. Of 1^ years a ^ong desire has been mani- 
fested to give unquestionable titles to landed proprietors. What 
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tlie Eegistration of Titles Act ** has done for them, another Act 
ought to do for patentees. 

The uncompromising supporters of things as they are, tell us 
that the onus of proving their titles should rest upon pate^itees ; 
that to institute a preliminary Examination into the novelty of 
an invention would be to do for inventors what they are equally 
capable of doing for themselves. The Royal Commissioners state 
in ‘their Report, it was urged by those they interrogated on this 
head, that if the examination were ex parte, the interests of the 
public would he no better protected than they now oi'e ; if subject 
to opposition, the inventor would be deprived of the protection of 
secrecy^ while ho would in fact he subjected to a premature trial 
of his patent ; and that such a trial, even if it resulted in his 
success, would be no protection to him against future litigation.*’ 
From hypothetical objections, the final appeal is to practical results. 
A jDreliniinary examination is no novelty : it has had a fair trial, 
and wherever it has been once adopted it has been retained. It 
prevails in J^riissia, Russia, the Netherlands, Hanover, and Bavaria; 
moreover, it prevails in a country which is more worthy to instruct 
us in Fatent matters than all European countries combined, the 
United States of America. All give the same testimony, that a 
preliminary examination is a preventive to litigation. The reason 
is obvious. At present, if an Englishman knowingly or unwit- 
tingly infringes a patent, and if he be proceeded against for this, 
his first stej) is to ransack the records of the Patent Office, in 
order to prove that the patent he has infringed is not novel, and, 
consequently, is invalid. If he knew that a Board composed of 
competent examiners had pronounced the invention to be novel, 
would he be equally ready to dispute the novelty ? 

Instances of the injustice wrought by the prevailing system are 
so numerous that the difficulty consists in making a selection 
AVe give the following as specimens, and as being sufficient of 
themselves to condemn the system. In 184?^ Mr. Heath patented 
a process whereby #steel could bo manufactured nearly one-half 
more cheaply than formerly. He died ten years afterwards, after 
having been constently involved in litigation from the time that he 
obtained his patent. It is not unlikely that the anxiety caused by 
thisjitigation shortened his life. The law expenses of both sides 
were known to amount to 1 5,000Z., and were probably tnuch higher. 
He gained his point, being pronounced by the House of Lords to be 
the true and first inventor. After his deafth his widow brought 
an action against an infringer, and then it was discoyered for the 
first time that the patent was invalid for want of novelty. 

Everybody is farfliliar with bottles,, having bright capsules 
over the corks. These capsules consut of tin and lead com- 
bined under ^pressure. They have been the subject of the 
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most protracted and vexatious litigation it is possible to conceive. 
Mr. Betts, the patentee, brought an action against an infringer, and 
got a verdict in his favour. Being appealed against, this decision 
was reversed, on the ground that in an old patent discovered at 
the Patent Office Mr. Betts* invelition had been anticipated. I'he 
costs of the legal proceedings have been estimated at 25,000/. 
What is most extraordinary is, that although the question has 
been carried to the House of Lords, yet it has not been fintrlly 
settled, but is about to be tried over again. With ’‘this fact 
before us, can we conclude that judicial torture is abolished in 
England ? 

There are few whose dwellings are illumined at night \vith any 
other artificial light than that produced from coiU-gas who have 
not burnt either a paraffin candle, or paraffin-oil in a lamp. Both 
the oil and the substance of which the candle is composed may be^ 
obtained by distilling Cannel or analogous coal in a retort, and 
treating the product in a particular way. That this could be done 
was no novelty. However, before Mr. Young took out his patent, 
no one had succeeded in doing this in such a way as to achieve a 
commercial success# No sooner, however, had the right mode of 
working been practised by Mr. Young, than others followed in his 
footsteps. In order to defend his rights, Mr. Young was com- 
pelled to have recourse to litigation. The I.ord Chief dustice of 
England, the Iiord President of the Scotch Court of Session, and 
Vice-Chancellor Sir James Stuart have all pronounced liis 
invention novel and his patent valid. Hitherto, then, ho has 
triumphed ; but at what a price ! The hearing of the last suit in 
which he was the plaintiff occupied a month. The taxed costs 
were upwards of 80,000/., and we shall not exaggerate if we esti- 
mate the real costs at 40,000/. As the question has yet t») be S63ttled 
by the House of Lord*, it is impossible to calculate the sum which 
may be expended before the validity of Mr. Y'oung’s patent is finally 
established. When that question shall be decided, the patent will 
have expired. In this, as in most other cases, iits novelty has been 
called in question. It is asserted that because Keichonbach, a 
German chemist, made experiments and publhtlied their results 
several years prior to the date of Mr. Young's patent, anji which 
showed how to extract paraflin from coal, therefore Mr. Yoqaig’s 
invention is^ot new, and his patent is not binding. Indeed, the 
objections raised are even more narrow ; for this chemist is said to 
have obtained, in the Solitude of his laboratory, and purely as an 
experiment, fi, few grains of paraffin by distilling coal at a low 
red heat.’* Had he used a white heat it is improbable that the 
validity of Mr. Young's valuable patent would have been disputed. 
Now, if the novelty of M/ Young s ixrventian had been established 
before a patent was gi*anted t6 him, is it* likely that he would 
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over have had to fight the legal battle in which he has been so 
long engaged ? 

Be it understood, we do not maintiiin that any preliminary 
examination would extinguish all disputes as to novelty. A 
Board of Examiners would haVb to confine itself to documentary 
evidence only. It would be impossible for any member of it to 
be acquainted witli the details of every process which might be in 
operation. But, it having been determined that no accessible 
documents contained any disclosure of an invention, and a patent 
having been granted for that invention, it would be unjust to 
permit the question of novelty, in so far as published documents 
bore on it, ever again to be disputed,* 

A preliminary examination is not opposed so strongly as the 
empowering a Board of Examiners to rel'use a patent on the ground 
that an invention is deficient in novelty. It is argued that were 
the decision final, many cases of hardship might occur, and that 
wore it subject to appeal, the Board would be placed in the position 
of a defendant. Indeed, the absolute novelty of an invention 
cannot always be determined with certainty. Suppose that Mr. 
Betts’ invention had been laid before a Board. It might have 
decided that Mi. Dobbs had patented the same process many years 
before, and have refused a patent privilege. >sow, the same process 
is described in detail in Mr. l^etts' specification as Mr. Dobbs spe- 
cified in general terms. Because of the vagueness of the descrip- 
tion, it was held by thejudges that the publication of the invention 
by the first patentee did not annul the rights of the second. It 
was proved in evidence that no one with Mr. Dobbs' specification 
before him could have put in practice the process he describes, 
whereas this was (|uitc easy with the aid of the minute details 
furnished by Mr. Betts. The latter would have been aggrieved 
had a patent been denied to him, and the chances are that a J5oard 
of Examiners, possessing the power af denial, would have refused 
to grant him a patent for his invention. To prevent the occur- 
rence of any such difficulty, we suggest that whenever an inventor 
should resolve to take out n patent, notwithstanding the adverse 
decision of the Bo^rd, he might do so. The document would then 

* In the report for 1S63 of the United States Commissioner of Patents, it is 

i^atea that the library o( the Patent Office contains 14,000 volumes, whereas 
the English Patent Office library contains 40,000 volumes, so that if with 
such a library the American Patent authorities arc^able to decide as to the 
novelty of an invention, bow much more satisfactorily could an English board 
settle that point ? We may add that some of the information embodied in 
our article is borrowed from that most lucid and comprehensive report, 
which, in truth, is a model document of its kind, and is one which we heartily 
recommend to the perusal of all ]i{ho care aboii the spread and progress of 
invention. It has been repftnted in our V Commissioners of Patents Journal,** 
for June 14, 1804. 
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bear on the face of it the precise reasons for which the Board 
declined to certify to the novelty of the invention. It would be 
in the option of the inventor either to disclaim the parts said to 
be old, or else to leave the arbitrament of the question to a court 
of law. * 

Whether or not patents shall be granted hereafter on more 
equitable terms than now, whether or not a preliminary inquiry 
shall be instituted as to the novelty of the inventions for which 
patent privileges are craved, occasions will always arise rendering 
it necessary to refer disputes relating to patented inventions to the 
adjudication of a legal tribunal. Indeed, the want of a thoroughly 
qualified tribunal to which such questions can be referred has 
been the cause of more heartburning and discontent than the 
palpable defects of the Law of Patents. We arc blessed with 
learned and impartial judges, we can command the services of 
educated and intelligent jurymen, but no judge that sits on the 
bench nor any jury that can be impanelled can possibly act either 
fairly or satisfactorily when a question concerning patents is 
in dispute. To ask a jury to decide whether or not a particular 
machine or process has been manufactured or conducted so iis to 
infringe a patent privilege, is to sacrifice justice on the altar of 
tradition. Trial by juiy is a truly venerable and thoroughly 
English institution. But our ancestors, who have been so highly 
lauded for instituting it, were none of them patentees. Had they 
been patentees, they would have deserved few^er eulogies for 
wisdom than are awarded to them if they had ever consented to 
be bound in a patent cause by the verdict of a jury. Twelve men 
may easily determine, after hearing all the evidence, whether or 
not one man has stuck a" knife into another ; but how can any 
twelve men of the calibre that act as jurymen, eliminate the truth 
from a mass of conivadictory scientific testimony ? They may 
rely on the judge putting the case lucidly before them, yet if they 
do so they will generally rely on a broken reed. The judge may 
be a profound lawyer, but the most thorough knowledge of the 
theory and the most extensive acquaintance with the practice of 
the law avail little when the point in dispute^ is the originality 
and utility of a piece of mechanism, the novelty and value of a 
chemical process. There are instances on record of jurie^i* dis- 
playing remarkable candour. A few years ago, a question as to 
the inlringment of patents connected with apparatus for electric 
telegraphs was argued^ before a jury. The opinions of the scien- 
tific witnesses were unusually redundant and conflicting. Wearied 
and worried by their fruitless efforts to unravel the tangled 
testimony, the jury unanimously refused to At any longer, assign- 
ing as a reason that the/ were perfectly bewildered. 

There is a genered and rational aversion to the multiplication 
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of special and independent tribunals. It is held tliat the laws 
should bo framed so as to be capable of universal application, 
and that it is absurd to have a separate law and a separate court 
for every class of the community. At first sight it may be 
thought strange that a man ^hose spouse has broken her 
vows must sue for a divorce before one tribunal ; that, if his 
servant have proved dishonest, he must prosecute him in an- 
other court; that, if his ship have been sunk by another 
bliip, he must apply for redress to a court constituted differently 
from either. Yet this division of jurisdiction has been found to 
be necessary in the interest of justice. For a reason equally un- 
answerable the institution of a court having sole jurisdiction over 
patent questions is generally demanded, and is imperatively re- 
(piired. The points which arise during the trial of these ques- 
tions involve the consideration of evidence by scientific or 
technical persons; in other ’words, evidence as to mattei’s of 
opinion. In criminal trials the evidence has reference to matters 
of fact. Now, when several men have witnessed an occurrence, 
and an equal number swears that it did and did not take place, 
how can this contradiction of testimony be sifted and explained? 
Very simply. It is certain that one half of the witnesses must 
have spoken the truth, and that the other half must have com- 
mitted perjury. The positions in life and personal characters of 
all the witnesses being taken into account, the reasons which may 
have biassed them to give evidence on one side or the other being 
weighed, it can usually be readily and conclusively settled which 
set is worthy of credence. It is far otherwise when the contra- 
dictory testimony relates to a matter of opinion. Suppose the 
novelty or result of a chemical process to be in question ; one 
man will take oath that the process is novel and the result cer- 
tain, another that the process is old as the Sills and uncertain as 
the weather. The •positions and characters of those witnesses 
have no bearing on their respective credibility. Both may be 
thoroughly impartial. In one sense both may be right, because 
each may state what he believes to be true. If a jury listen to 
both, the jury will probably accept the conclusion of the more 
famous pr popular witness, being dazzled by a name. This is 
rude^y cutjLing instead of skilfully untying the knot. It is ad- 
ministering justice on the principle of pitch and tols. On the 
other hand, if the solution be left to a judge who without possess^ 
ing very minute scientific or mechanical khowledge, is yet well 
versed in science and mechanics, he will be wholly uninfluenced 
by the comparative standing of the witnesses, will lean to the 
views of him who is Supported by theory and practice, and in the 
majority of cases will pi*onouhce a righteous decision. Our argu* 
ments go to prove, first, that patent questions should be referred 
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to a special court, and second that the judge should be chosen 
because possessing scientific and mechanical knowledge as well 
as being learned in the law. 

Mi\ Hindmarch, an eminent authority in patent matters, has 
made a suggestion which is botlr practical and important. It is, 
that the names and addresses of all who now practise as patent 
agents should be entered in a book to be kept at the Patent Office, 
that no one should be allowed to practise who is not regi&tci*ed, 
and that all who may hereafter desire to be registered ^should be 
examined as to their fitness. Patent agents arc men of un- 
doubted integrity, of considerable experience and of great skill ; 
but few of them have had any sort of legal training. Without 
legal training it is difficult in the extreme to fj*ame documents 
which will stand the searching scrutiny of a court of law. The 
majority of specifications that have been invalidated, have been 
either loosely or else incorrectly worded. Desiring to secure too 
much, the patentee has failed to secure jinything. 'I'liis some- 
times happens because the inventor has acted as his own agent. 
It is a common and true saying, that whoever acts liis own 
lawyer is certain to have a fool for his client. Now, it is as unwise 
for au inventor, out of motives of economy, to draw his own speci- 
fication as to make his own will. A specification is at once a title- 
deed and an estate. Indeed, so conscious arc some patent agents 
of the importance of an accurate specification, that however high 
may be their standing, and however large their experience, they 
usually take the opinion of counsel as to the accuracy of the 
w’ording of all the important specifications they may be employed 
to draw. The better qualified those men arc for their work, tlie 
more careful are they in executing it. The higher their status, 
the stronger Jire their reasons for maintaining it. Hence the pro- 
priety of giving thenr what they do not now enjoy, a recognised 
position, and that position cannot be confoiTed on them more 
easily or advantageously than in tlie way indicated by Mi‘. Hind- 
march. ^ 

« 

Wc have treated as unworthy of serious attention the assertion 
that Patent Laws are opposed to natural dictates. Expediency 
is the only justification of any law, and because we believe j^hose 
laws to be Expedient we have advocated their retention. It woukl 
be easier to deny than to disprove their expediency. The largest 
number of patents aiA3 applied for in those countries which are 
distinguishjjd for their industrial activity — ^lingland, Prance, and 
the United States. In England, the most thriving cities are at 
the top of the patent list— Manchester and Birmingham. The 
textile manufactures, Wliich have contributed in the highest de- 
gree to render England wealthy, are based on patents. Indeed, 
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wherever patents are most eagerly sought for, there do we find 
intelligent, busy, and prosperous men. 

We have argued the case on its merits ; but we have authority 
as well as reason on our side. Men of the largest experience 
and the most illustrious of thinkers concur in supporting Patent 
Laws. 

We could not summon a better witness than Mr. Webster, 
wdibse writings on the subject of patents and experience as patent 
counsel have rendered him thoroughly competent to give an autho- 
ritative opinion on the question. His sentiments were expressed 
in the following emphatic language before a Select Committee of 
the Hohse of Lords in 1^51 : — “ I am quite sure of this, that if 
any person who may he disposed to think that patents should be 
done away with, comes to examine the way in which particular 
manufactures have been built up by reason of the large amount of 
capital which has been thrown into them, in reliance upon the 
action to he obtained by means of the protection given for a short 
time, be will he very much surprised. In some of the most 
successful inventions of the present time it will be found that tho 
first patent effected little ; but, in attempting to work this out, 
further impi'ovements were made and fresh patents obtained, so 
that by tho protection which has been given to the different 
stages of the invention and tho quantity of capital which has 
been laid out upon it, the invention has been perfected and intro- 
duced, and made useful to the public in a time within which it 
could never have been done but for the money which has been** 
employed upon it, in reliance upon the protection of the patent. 
T!)c w’hole of our experience of cases before the Privy Council 
is proof of this, and leads to the conclusion that many inventions 
would never have been introduced at all without such protection ; 
and no man, so far as my knowledge of manufacture goes, would 
have ventured upbn those experiments had it not been from 
some such inducement as the reward offered by the Pate||t Law.*’ 

In any matter connected with legal reform, no one was less 
biassed or bettor fitted to pronounce a sound decision than Jeremy 
Bentham. He whs a strenuous advocate of Patent Laws, and 
tvent the length of maintaining, what we admit to be perfectly 
just,Hhat inventors should obtain patents free of qharge. He 
pointed out one thing which those would do well to ponder who 
demand the abolition of patents on the ground that they are ex- 
clusive privileges. It is this, that all social distinctions are 
privileges. title of honour, an honorary decoration, an 
order of knighthood- 7 -these are all privileges. Ought the Legis- 
lature to be interdicted from tho employment of these means 
of remuneration ?" However strange if may seem, yet it is per- 
fectly logical to say that the same reasons which justify the sove- 
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reign in granting a patent privilege, jnstify him also in creating a 
peer. In his Manual of Political Economy/' Bentham states the 
case of patentees with rare tact in the following clear language : — 
“ With respect to a great number of inventions in the arts, an ex- 
clusive privilege is absolutely necessary in order that what is 
sown may be reaped. In new inventions, protection against 
imitators is not less necessary than in established manufactures 
protection against thieves. He who has no hope that ho slwill reap, 
will not take the trouble to sow ; but that which one man has 
invented, all the world can imitate. Without the assistance of the 
laws the inventor would almost always be driven out of the market 
by his rival, who, finding himself without any expense, in* posses- 
sion of a discovery which has cost the inventor much time and ex- 
pense, would be able to deprive him of rill his deserved advantages 
by selling them at a lower price. An exclusive privilege is of 
all rewards the best proportioned, the most natural, and the least 
burdensome. It produces an infinite eftect, and it costs nothing. 

‘ Grant me fifteen years,’ says the inventor, ‘ that I may reap 
the fruit of my labours ; after this term it shall be enjoyed by all 
the world.' Does the sovereign say, ‘ No, you shall not have it,’ 
what will happen ? It will be enjoyed by no one, neither for 
fifteen years nor afterwards ; everybody will be disappointed — 
inventors, workmen, consumers — everything will be stifled, both 
benefit and enjoyment.” It is said by the opponents of patents, 
why give an inventor a patent privilege for that which lias cost 
Aim nothing ? Now, to make an invention ready for practical 
use is a costly undertaking. There is a large expenditure 
of money as well as of time. Models have to be constructed, 
experiments made ; in short, a considerable amount of capital has 
to be sunk in an invention before it can become a subject of a 
patent. There are mSn who maintain that were there no patent 
laws, inventors would employ their time and* money in perfect- 
ing an invention in order to present it to the public. Inven- 
tors would be fools were they to do so, and those who expect 
them to act in such a manner cannot *be in earnest. 

Those who wish to abolish patents without*nt the same time 
robbing meritorious inventors, would call upon the (State to award 
them grants of money. We have stated at length our objections 
to the latter^proposal. Even were it unobjectionable the country 
would refuse to entertain it. We shall never see the House of 
Commons voting 206 fi 0 QL annually to be distributed among 
meritorious unventors so long as they consider themselves suffi- 
ciently rewarded by the acquisition of patent privileges. More- 
over, the grant of a determinate sum as a reward in place of a 
patent has been truly stated by.B^i^tliam to be a loss either to 
the inventor or to the public : “ to the inventor if it were less 
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than he would have gained under a patent : to the public if it 
were moj-e.’* 

The point on which wo have chiefly insisted is that patents 
ought to be granted on equitable terms. We have shown how 
the present foes may be lowered* and paid in yearly instalments 
without diminishing the income now derived from patents. In 
addition to the arguments and figures whcrewitli wo have sup- 
poitcd our views, we can adduce the opinion of l^ord Stanley, 
whose judgment on all questions relating to patents justly com- 
mands respect. He thus wrote, in a pamphlet published a few 
yeara ago. “ It is to superiority of mechanical skill that we owe, 
in grea> mcasiiro, the position of England among nations, and a 
large proportion of the leading discoveries of our own and past 
times have been made by men whose command of capital was 
small, and to wdiom the greater or lesser amount of fees payable 
on the patents they took out was a matter of importance. One 
discovery checked, or even retarded by exorbitant imposts, may 
cause a greater diminution of wealth, which w^onld otherwise accinie 
to the nation, than can be compensated by tenfold the gain actually 
netted by the Treasury.*’ Thoroughly convinced that the Patent 
Laws have a beneficial influence on the nation at large, we con- 
clude by reiterating that to repeal them would be suicidal, but 
that to reform them is imperatively required in tho common inte- 
rest of inventors and the public. Tho direction which that reform 
might take we have already indicated. Wc subjoin the leading 
suggestions on*which an Act for the amendment of the present 
Patent Laws might be based. 

I. Considering that the suras derived from foes should not 
exceed what is required to maintain the Patent Office in the 
highest state of efficiency, and that any surplus should be applied 
for the benefit of inventors ; considering, Inoreover, the present 
amount and mode cff payment to be largely in excess of what is re- 
quisite, as well as extremely inconvenient to patentees, we suggest 
the following as an ample stam to be paid and the following 
manner of payment as certain to be less burdensome than the 
present. 1. Tlmt4.he sum of 2i. 10s. be paid on applying for a 
patent privilege. 2. That provisional protection be granted for a 
period of six months from the date of application ; but that a pa- 
tent do not issue unless a farther sum of 2l. 10s. b^ paid on or 
before the expiry of the provisional protection. 3. In the event 
of the second payment being withheld or tfle grant refused, that 
the first payment bo forfeited. 4. That the minimum term of 
tho privilege bo fourteen and the maximum twenty-one years, 
whichever term be chosen that it be not extended, and that the 
total fees for the mininrum tdmi be 70Z. That the fees due at 
the date of the grant, in excess of^ the first and second payments. 
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be payable either then, or by successive yearly instalments of 51., 
the patentee having the option at the beginning of any pue year 
to pay the amount of fees necessary to retain the patent privilege 
until the end of its term. 6. If the fees ore not paid on or before 
the beginning of any one year, tKat the privilege thereupon cease 
and determine. 

II. Considering that it is absurd and improper to grant a 
patent privilege to all comers and on frivolous pretexts,^ we stig- 
gest — 1. That prior to granting a patent, an inquiry be instituted 
by a competent Board of Examiners as to whether or not an iden- 
tical invention has been either already patented, or else published 
in any work among the records or in the library of the* Patent 
Office. 2. Should the result of such an inquiry be adverse to 
the novelty of the invention, and should the inventor persist in 
demanding a patent, that the grounds on which the want of 
novelty are denied shall be either endorsed on the document con- 
taining the grant or else set forth in a paper appended to it. 
3. That when an invention has been adjudged by the Board to be 
novel, that a certificate to that effect be issued along with ilio 
grant of a patent privilege, and that a patent so certified shall 
not be liable to be cancelled for want of novelty on evidence solely 
derived from books and documents accessible to the Board (d* 
Examiners. 

III. With regard to imported inventions, we suggest — 1. That 
no patent privilege be granted for an invention imported from 
abroad, unless the application be made with the consent of the 
foreign inventor or patentee. 2. That such consent be in writing, 
and that the document duly signed and witnessed, be filed along 
with the application. 

•IV. Considering that whether the Patent Laws are maintained 
on their present basi^ or whether they shall be either reformed or 
repealed, questions relating to patents will longvontinue to furnisii 
material for litigation ; considering jporeover, that no court as now 
constituted is fitted for dealing satffmctorily with such questions, 
we suggest — 1. That a court, acting ala a court of law and equity, 
and presided over by a judge ordinary, be established for the 
purpose of taking exclusive cognisiance of disputes relating to 
the Patent and Copyright Laws. 2. That the judge ordinary 
have the option of calling in assessors to advise him as to tech- 
nical pointe; tlie salaries of those assessors to be fixed by him, 
and paid by the paAies to the suit or action. 3. Unless the 
parties to the suit or action desire otherwise, that the judge sit 
without a jury. 4. That from his decisions there be an appeal 
to the Lord Chancellor, and from those of tfie latter to the House 
of Lords. ^ , 

V. Lastly we suggest— 1. Hiat the names and addresses of all 
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wlio now practise as patent agents be registered in a book to be 
kept lbr,the purpose by the Commissioners of Patents. 2. That 
no one, other than a solicitor to the Court of Chancery, be per- 
mitted horeaftor to practise until bis name and address shall have 
been registered ; such registration to take place as soon as his 
fitness shall have been tested and determined by an examination. 
3, That the Patent and Copyriglit Court exercise supervision 
over patent agents; but, 4, that no restriction be imposed as to 
the fees they may charge for services rendered to their clients. 


Art. V. — Dr. Newman’s Apologia. 

Apolog’ui jyro Vita Snu. Py John IIkmiv Newman, 

JiOiidoii: Longmans. 18(11. 

ril] hrislinnitv over lieathci 

X regarded as a triumph of light over darkness, of reasonable 
liiith over superstition. It can, however, prove no more than 
that when two religions come into contact, the less superstitious 
system will secure for itself at the least some temporary advan- 
tage. In the lirst fervour of early conviction, the teacliers of 
Christian doctrine concerned themselves but little with the details 
of Pagan rnytliology. Tlieir work was simply to preach the 
good news of God ; and they were content to set that Gospel 
before men in tlic assurance that the iiiFierent truth of their 
message was tlio guarantee of its acceptance. It was enough 
for them to proclaim a right||us Father, whose justice could not 
he perverted into vindictiv<TOSs by human iniquity, whose love 
was not to be extinguished by human hatred. But if the out- 
works of heathenism could thus be undermined or taken, the 
citadel of pagan philosophy still retained not a little of its 
anciwit strength. Yet the Christian teachers wjre not dis- 
mayed. The seriousness of the crisis discovered to them argu- 
ments of admirable cogency, and they used them in serene 
unconsciousness that the two-edged sword might be turned, if not 
against themselves, yet against their successors. • As in the 
Apostolic age, they ^md to set before Greeks and Romans the 
living pattern of all purity and holiness in the person of their 
crucified Lord ; but tifey ha3 nlsq the fuKlier task of destroying 
the belief in the old mythical tales and shattering the great fabric 
[Vol. LXXXII. No. CLXII.]— Nbw Seeibs, Vol. XXVI. No. II. B B 
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of the Olympian hierarchy. The achievement was by no jneane 
beyond human powers ; they had to appeal partly to tbe acknow- 
ledged convictions of their hearers, and in part to general ex- 
perience. Zeus and Ares, Aphrodite and Apollo, were real 
beings ; but they were demons, not gods. They might breathe 
into men evil thoughts, or seduce them by fleshly temptations ; 
but the uniform course of nature showed the absolute absurdity 
of those ancient stories in which the mass of men put.implicit 
credence. It was idle to suppose that Athene sprang armed from 
the forehead of Zeus, that maidens were turned into laurels and 
cows, that whole liosts were smitten by the unaided arms of 
Heracles or Bellerophon. It was worse than idle to think that 
Tantalus placed the limbs of his own son on the banquet-table 
of the gods. Only a dreamer could fancy that Hermes stole tJie 
cattle of Phoebus, while he was yet but a day old. “ If such 
things were over done, they might be done now ; but they cannot 
happen now, and therefore they never happened at all." The 
battle was soon ended. Comparative mythologists were not pre- 
sent to explain the real origin and growth of these old talcs ; 
and the wariness of the Christian disputants gave no provocation 
for the retort that mythology was not confined to heathendom. 

So the ages went on, while Christian bishops and teachers made 
some boast of the purity of their faith, and tlie people imbibed 
the conviction that no elements of error were commingled with 
their religion. Meanwhile the claims of authority became more 
stringent and despotic, until men felt that an intolerable burden 
was laid upon their consciences and their intellects. Once 
more the appeal was made from abject superstition to a more 
reasonable belief, from blind obedience to something like rational 
judgment The grotesque and repulsive features of mediaeval 
hagiology rivalled th^ most ridiculous legends of heathen gods 
and heroes ; tho pretensions of Christian sacerdotalists imposed 
a tyranny not less grievous tham that of a pagan hierarchy. 
Prom the imperious rule of priests^^ the decrees of a domineer- 
ing Church, the appeal was made to ' a book which popes and 
councils alike professed to reverence. In this volume they saw 
depicted a state of things which, compared with their o^Yn^was one 
of absolute freedom. From dogmas which could not be accepted 
without doiilg violence to the moral sense,* men turned eagerly 
to records where those dogmas were not to be found ; and once 
again the more superstitious religion gave way for a time before 
a system w^iich professed a greater enlightenment. Delivered 
from the fear of the Pope, Englishmen cared little whether they 
had committed themselves to a new princi))le. Their national 
Church, buffeted by sonfe storms, w£^ at length submerged in a 
vjsea of rebellion; but its restoration was the more welcomed 
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because it seemed the restoration of social law and order. Hence- 
forth JCnglishmen could go on their way, thanking God that they 
were not like traitorous recusants whose allegiance was given 
only to the vicegerent of St. Peter. The members of the En- 
glish Church looked on themselves with much self-complacence, v 
and the feeling was not altogether irrational. A comparison with 
Catholic countries seemed to show that the Protestant character 
was very truthful, the Catholic character singularly prone to 
evasion and falsehood. If the papist prized the unsocial virtues 
of asceticism, the Anglican aimed at a more genial and a 
more manly standard of excellence. 

This placid self-satisfaction was not to last for ever. Or- 
thodox Churchmen had settled down again to their slumbers 
after tlio rude shock which they had received from the unseemly 
vcliomenco of Wesley ; but the sharp sword which had smitten 
the vendors of indulgences and the hierophants of winking 
statues, was about to be wielded against themselves with far more 
tlmn Wesley’s energy. The Articles of the English Church 
might perhaps convince the mass of the people that their Com- 
munion was strictly Protestant ; but the spirit of her Liturgy, the 
admissions of its compilers, and the language of her greatest 
divines, rested her vitality as a branch of the Church Catholic on 
her haiTuony with the godly and decent order of the ancient 
fathers,’* It needed no singular keenness of vision to perceive that, 
while the phraseology of the Articles was vague, the language of 
the Prayer Book was far loss ambiguous, and in some of its ex- 
pressions exbibited the faith not only of Augustine or Athana- 
sius, but of Beniard or of Bellarmino.* It required no pi’ofound 
discernment to see that from the Eormularies and Homilies of 
the Imglish Church at least as much mi^ht be extracted in fa- 
vour of the principle of authority as in favour of the principle 
of frcedom.t The spirit of Laud, Andrewes, and Cosin had 

* Dr. Newman places in juxflE^osition the Homan and Anglican forms of 
Absolution in the Offices for the Visitation of the Sick, and then says : — 

I challenge, in the sight of all England, evangelical clergymen generally, 
to put on paper an interpretation of this form of words, consistent with their 
sentiments, which shall be less forced than the most objectionable of the inter- 
pretations which Tract XC. puts upon any passage in tfie Aniclcs.”— 
Apoloaia^ p. 171. * 

t The Book of Homilies has never been in much favour with High 
Churchmen. Yet from their “ godly and wliolcsomb doctrine/* which whs pro- 
nounced “ necessary for those times,” Dr. Newman extracts twenty-six propo- 
sitions which have very much the look of genuine Popery, ana holds it there- 
fore as proved, “that the men who wrote the Homilies, and who thus 
incorporated them into* the Anglican system of doctrine, could not have 
possessed that exact discriniuatioti between the Catholic and Protestant faith, 
or have made that clear recognition of formal Protestant principles and tenets, 
or have accepted that definition of. ‘ Roman doctrine,’ which is received at 

B B 2 
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not wholly died away ; nnd the fervour of a single champion 
might stir the smoking embers into flame. The condition of the 
English Church presented a curious parallel to that of the Church 
of Home when the Mendicant Orders arose to rebuke the lethargy 
of her rulers and justify the indigifation of her faithful cliildren. 
The elements of poetry and enthusiasm, to take the superficial view 
of Macaulay, had long been repressed, if not banished from within 
lier borders. Her teachers prosed on morality without earnest- 
ness, or discoursed mechanically on Christian evidences, or lan- 
guidly threatened sinners with never-ending torments in discharge 
of their official routine. Still, in theory, the English Chiircli 
claimed kindred with primitive Christianity ; and the image of 
that early time, with its stem self-sacrifice and deep devotion, 
failed not to rouse once more a yearning for the religion of 
Augustine, Ambrose, and Leo. The fire was kindled, or, as 
some said, the plague had begun. The course and results 
of the great movement which ensued lie witliin the compass of 
the last thirty years ; but they only who were more immediately 
brought within its influence can fully realize the intensity of 
feeling which it roused in those who cast in their lot with the 
reformers. The remembrance of the first fervour of its leaders, 
of tbeir deep learning, of their thirst for truth, and their 
genuine self-devotion, will not soon fade from the minds of 
many who may from an early time have seen whither things 
were tending, even while they were themselves borne on by 
the current. Uie compilers of the .Prayer Hook identified 
Anglicanism with the Christianity of the first centuries. As long 
as the conviction of this identity was retained, there was nothing 
to break or trouble the even tenour of their course. It was the 
one belief which served to compensate the miserable evils of a 
disunited Christendom*. The English Chiircli stood by itself, an 
insignificant unit in the large aggregate of Christian society ; but 
the isolation might be borne so long as it was felt that she was 
the true representative of the Churoffof St. Paul, of Ireria^us, and 
of Chrysostom. Here lay the great issue. The authority of the 
Church was the rock on which their faith rested ; but that faith 
would be rudely sliaken if ever they came to see that tjiey had 
misinterpreted the ancient record,-?^' and contented themselves^with 
a shadow for the substance. . It is not given to all men to retffc 
satisfied in an illogical^position ; and so it fared with some among 

this p. 167. Probably Tract XC. would have been more 

leniently treated oy the Judicial Committee of Privy Council than it was 
by the Bench of Bishops. « 

Dr. Newman puts the charge in words ^hich arc probably as true as they 
are simple. . ** 

** I was sore about the great Anglican divines,' as if ihey had taken me in 
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tlic leaders of the preat Oxford movement. That movement was 
to determine whether what is called Anglo-Catholicism, the 
religion of Andrewes, Laud, Hammond, Butler, and Wilson, is 
capable of being professed, acted on, and maintained on a large 
sphere of action ; or whether it be a mere modification or transition 
state of either Romanism or popular Protestantism." To assumo 
the point in question and think no more about it, might conduce 
greatly to comfort, but would never satisfy a thoroughly sincere 
and honest man. No conscientious mind would content itself 
witli drawing an arbitrary line between the faith of the third, 
Joni’tl), or fiftli centuries, and then making an ideal picture of 
that primitive society which was preferred to the Christianity of 
tile Middle Ages. The links of an intricate chain connected the 
(,'liurGh of one century with that of another ; and only by patient 
historical inquiry could it be decided whether and when tlie Church 
of a later age had forfeited its claim to represent the Church of 
Jormer generations. The inquiiy had for earnest hearts an irre- 
sistible charm : the search was fruitful in groat discoveries. The 
iTiiago of primitive Christianity on a closer view assumed more and 
more the features of Roman sacerdotalism. They who accepted 
reverently the faith and teaching of Jerome and Athanasius could 
not be deaf to the words of Gregory the Great, of Hildebrand, and 
Innocent. It was liard to kick against the pricks, harder still to 
sit down with the consciousness of having shirked a difficulty. If 
the many said, So far have I gone, I will go no further," there 
were some who could not so sacrifice their logic to their case ; 
but they clung still to the Church in which they had been bap- 
tized, and whose orders perhaps they had received. Among tho 
most fearful sins which a Christian could commit was the sin of 
apostasy ; and in every quarter they mufit search for any plea 
which might justify their position, until they could see their way 
marked out as by tlie finger of God. One by one their strong- 
holds fell. They had thougl^ at first that the Church of England 
was in all respects, tho ^oman in few or in none, the repre- 
sentative of primitive Christianity ; they were brought against 
their will to see fhat at best the Notes of the Church, as they 
were called, could only be divided between them. Still, it was 
som'ething to feel su^e that if the Roman Communio?) had retained 
the note of Catholicity, the Anglican exhibited that of Aposto- 
licity. They found themselves on stormy, waters. Tho suspicion 

and made me say strong things, which facts did not justify.”— 

p. 221. j 

I had made considerable mbcalonlations ; and how came this about ? 
Why the fact was, unpleaSftnt as* it was^to avo^,4hat 1 had leaned too much 
upon the assertions of Usher, Jeremy Taylor, or Barrow, and had been deceived 
by them.”— p. 331. 
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would from time to time break in upon their minds, that Basil and 
the Gregories, if again they could mingle with men, would find 
themselves more at home in the Eoman than in the English 
Church ; and it was impossible npt to feel sympathy, if not a 
warmer and more tender affection, for a communion in which the 
saints of primitive Christendom would have been content to live 
and die. The comparison was not in favour of the narrow, insular 
Church. What had she to show in the way of faith, unity, and 
discipline ? Still she had, or she seemed to have, life ; and they 
fell back on the Note of Sanctity as on an impregnable citadel. 
The Anglican Church was still the mother of saintly children ; 
she still exhibited “ a supernatural Christian life, which could only 
come directly from above and they would thankfully act on 
the conviction that “a religious body is part of the One Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, if it has the succession and the creed of 
the Apostles, with the note of holiness of life.*’t But harder 
buffets were in store for them. The bishops took another view : 
their appreciation of primitive doctrine was not enthusiastic ; 
and they showed no great indulgence to those who professed to 
hold it. They knew, in short, what the Church of England 
meant by primitive Christianity, and they were resolved that no 
logic should tempt them to treat the subject as an open question. 
Others might talk of seamless robes : it was their business to grasp 
the right hand of fellowship held out to them by the King of 
Prussia and Baron Bunsen, and enthrone Dr. Alexander as 
Bishop of Jerusalem. The beginning of the end had come. Was 
it the time to depart and be no more partaker of her sins ? There 
was yet one point which seemed to furnish a standing-ground. 

This could be said ; still we were not nothing : we could not be 
as if we never had btjen a Church ; wo were Samaria.”J The 
Israelites were in a state of schism, yet in fact they were still 
recognised as a people by the Divine mercy.’'§‘ Great prophets 
were sent to preach to them and reclaim them, without any 
intimation that they must be reconciled to the line of David and 
the.Aaronic priesthood, or go up to Jerusalem to w^orship."* The 
fact, it is true, might be used as evidence that the Aaronic priest- 
hood did not at the time*6xist ; but such as it was, it served to 
keep them in#the Church of England a few years longer. Logi- 
cally, the work might be regarded as accomplished ; but there is 
such a thing as moral qpnviction, and the intellect may be swayed 
when the heart refuses to yield. The world was looking on and 
more than Vhispering insinuations of deep and deliberate 
treachery ; but its victims were true to themselves. Great acts, 


• “ Apologia,” p. 261. 
t “ ApolOjgia,” p. 264. 
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they 6ai(], take time. ‘^As well might you say, that I have 
arrive^ at the end of my journey, because I see the village church 
before me, as venture to assert that the miles over which my soul 
had to pass before it got to Rome could be annihilated, even 
thougli 1 had had some far ^clearer view tluin I then had that 
Rome was my ultimate destination.*’^- They confessed to doubts ; 
some who were in orders gave up the exercise of their functions ; 
hut it was just possible that these doubts might vanish and that 
they miglit resume their work. The bishops scarcely employed 
the riglit means to bring about tliis result. The final stage was 
reached, and to tlie certtiinty that the Church of Jingland was in 
the ^vTong was added the conviction that the Oliurch of Romo was 
in the riglit. It remained only to see that there were no broken 
links in the cliain which connected modern Romanism with ancient 
Christianity. The history of Doctrinal ])evclopmcnt furnished the 
answer. The last cord was snapped ; or, as Archbishop Whatoly 
gracefully put it, the phenakism of men, “ who had cast aside all 
regard for truth,’' was at last exposed. t The well-laid scheme 
could bo carried no further, and the arch-traitor betook himself to 
his own place : in less uncharitable phrase, the wounded and 
conquered spirit found refuge in the arms of Rome. 

It may safely ho said, that in matters which involve a discussion 
of first principles, none are competent to form a judgment who do 
not throw themselves into the position of the man whose actions or 
character they seek to criticize. To all who will not, or who cannot 
do this, the most scrupulous conscientiousness will wear tlie look 
t)f reserve and equivocation, if not of absolute falsehood. Im- 
pressions long resisted, and convictions slowly and reluctantly 
admitted, will be but evidence of deep-laid plots and dishonour- 
able schemes. In nn eminent dc"rco it has fallen to the lot of 


* “Apologia,*^ p. 285. 

t We would willingly have allowed this slander to lie buried iu the recently 
published “ Miscellaneous llcmams” of Dr. Whately, but for the fact that a 
reviewer in “ Macmillan’s Magazine” for August, 1864, has not scrupled to 
quote it, in justification (as it would seem), or at least in paUiation, of J^. 
fcngsley's charges.* Dr. Whately was so utterly unable to throw himself into 
any state of nund diifereut from his own, •tliat had this judgment been 
expressed now for the first time, it would in such a case be worth little or 
•nothing ; and only the4)lind assurance which led him to regafd his own inter- 
pretations as infallible could have repelled the charge of phenakism, if retorted 
on himself. Dr. Whately knew that his doctrine of the Trinity had nothing 
in common with the generally received theology ; but while he hesitated not to 
strain the language of the Prayer-Book in his own favour, ho insisted as against 
others, that the Church of England was simply a voluntary association or club 
with an indefinite poVer of black-balling or ejecting all who might bo 
obnoxious .to her. But if we ,are disposed tp overlook uncharitable words 
written hastily by Dr. Whately twenty yeare ago, that is no reason why the 
like indulgence should be extended, to Mr. Kingsley now. 
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Dr. Newman to furnish such evidence to those who misunderstood 
him. In the last hitter struggle, a friend (who did not follow 
him into the Communion of Rome) could say, “ Your whole 
conduct towards the Church of England, and towards us who 
have striven, and arc still striving to seek after God for ourselves, 
and to revive true religion among others, under her authority and 
guidance, has been generous and considerate, and, were tliatword 
appropriate, dutiful, to a degree that I could scarcely have con- 
ceived possible, more unsparing of self than I should have 
thought nature could sustain.'’* Erom a review of that conduct, 
Mr. Kingsley, overflowing with that outspoken manliness which 
is tlie genuine growth of the Anglican system, eould only infer 
that Dr. Newman cared little or nothing for Truth. So ho shot 
his arrow ; and we may be grateful to him, since his attack has 
called forth a work which not only vindicates Dr. Newman’s 
honesty in the eyes of the world, but whic'li will exercise no slight 
influence on the future course of English thought. Tlie very 
vividness with which Dr. Newman has traced every step in his 
own religious career, the lifelike history which he has given, and 
which he alone could give, of the great Oxford movement. 


* “Apologia,** p. 301. — Dr. Newman had no sooner begun to modify his 
impressions of a subjective personal religion which he had received from the 
school of Scott and Newton, tlian (with a feeling which in its absorbing 
power amounted almost to an instinct) he perceived that the great enemy 
to be overthrown was Liberalism. This was the one deadly foe whicli 
throughout his whole career in the Anglican Church he set himself to fight 
and vanquish. In the end it proved too strong for him. His words arc 
explicit : " The men who had driven mo from Oxford were distinctly the 
Liberals.*' Dr. Newman uses the term in a sense which the new school of, 
orthodox Churchmen and the old school of Evangelicals would do well to 
ponder. It would be a jgrave error to suppose that Tie meant what the Bishop 
of Oxford would mean by ft. With the former the word would apply to Dr. 
Wilberforce himself with quite as much force as to the Essayists and Keviewers, 
or the Bishop of Natal, or Mr. Maurice, or Deans Milman and Stanley. In 
its strictest intention Dr. Newman denotes by the term all the parties in the 
Church of England. In his eyes the pure Anglican, the High and Dry, the 
Evangelical and the Calvinist, are all of them Liberals, all committed^ to the 
principle of Antichrist. His langua^ leaves no room for doubt on this 
point. Writi^ to a friend “ of liberal and evangelical pinions *' (p. 118), he 
says that the Twtarians will Hde over him and his as Othuiel prevailed over 
Chashan-rishath^in, king of Mesopotamia. The establishment of* the 
Jenualem Bishopric was the crowning sin of the Liberals (p. 245). “The* 
spirit of lawlessness,'* he repeats, “came in with the Eeformation, and 
Liberalism is its offspring** «(p. 31^. With the same instinctive conviction 
he felt that his submission to the Church of Borne would be followed by the 
triumph of Libdhilism in the Church of England, not (we mustagain remark) 
^ the establishment of the position assumed by B^hop Blomtield, or Dr. 
Mcneile, or Close, but by the ultimate victory of that principle of 
freedom to which, in spite of disavowals and anathemas, they had irretrievably 
committed themsdves. * 
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ritrcngtliens Ijis appeal to those first principles on which the great 
battle of the age is to he fought out. Of Mr. Kingsley we need 
say but little ; in a former paper wo warned him of the danger of 
tlirowing stones from glass houses,* but wc will give him the- 
credit of reasoning with his h^art rather than his head — we will 
believe him to be unconscious of those barometric variations in 
his love of truth, which make him so curious a spectacle to 
neutral lookers-on. Charges of habitual evasion and falsehood 
come indeed with singular inconsistency from a writer who, to 
iiuliflerent jujlges, appears singularly persistent in the use of what 
is valued or stigmatized as the economy." The man who holds 
that the Song of Solomon is entitled to a place in the Canon 
because it teaches monogamy, who thinks that the prison-housa 
of the wicked may be the molten mass which seethes beneath the 
outer crust of the earth, ^who refuses to listen to a doubt of the 
genuineness of the Pentateuch W'liilc he rejects the fact of a Uni- 
versal deluge, is not justified in charging others with inconsis- 
tency olr strained interpretations, Avith j)erverse faith in the genuine- 
ness of relics, or Avith misleading consciences by means of a 
sophistical casuistry. But Mr. Kingsley is, to a certain extent, 
the exponent of a system ; and others Avho fancy themselves free 
from Air. Kingsley s faults, and draAv solace from the thought that 
they are not of his school, must he made to see that they are 
sailing in the same boat, and are in varying degrees chargeable 
Avitb the same absurdities. 

The immediate effect of Dr. NfeAvman s ‘^Apologia " will be to 
strengthen the position of the Church of Home as against her 
assailants : in the end it can scarcely fail seriously to weaken it. 
Both these results Avill follow of necessity from the mercilessly 
accurate reasoning Avhicli has driven one Avho had no liking for 
paper logic (p. SSf)), to submit himself to the infallible Church. 
Dr. Newman's system is thorough ; there is no mincing of matters. 
AVe see what avo are about, and are content to abide by the issue 
which be raises. Whether wisely or unwisely, he has made his 
appeal to facts. Ho has to account for his belief in the existence 
of an authoritative extenial guide, whose duty it is not merely to 
adminisi^er to men their spiritual food b^it to control their intel- 
lect, set the limits of scientific discussion, *'to animadvert on 
opinions in secular matters Avhich bear upon religion— on matters- 
of philosophy, of science, of literature, of history ** (p. 398). In 
justification of this belief, he appeals not t6 the words of a book, 
or the decrees of councils, or to the consensus of tradition, but to 
the patent facts of society as they appear to his eye, and as hd 
supposes that they must appear in the eyes of all. 

"■ .... ■■ J ■ « 

* Westminster Review^ July, 1864, Art. TI. " Mr. Newman and Dr. Kingsley.*^ 
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“ To consider the world in its length and breadtii, its various 
history, the many races of man, their starts, their fortunes, their 
mutual alienation, their conflicts ; and then their ways, habits, 
governments, forms of worship ; their enterprises, their aimless 
courses, their random achievements 'and acquirements ; the impotent 
conclusion of long-standing facts, the tokens, so faint and broken, of 
a superintending design ; the blind evolution of whatjturn out to bo 
great powers or truths ; the progress of things, as if from unreasonipg 
elements, not towards flnal causes ; the greatness and littleness of man, 
his far-reaching aims, his short duration, the curtain hung over his 
futurity ; the disappointments of life, tho defeat of good, the success 
of evil, physical pain, mental anguish ; the prevalence and intensity of 
sin ; the pervading idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary hopeldss irre- 
ligion, that condition of the whole race so fearfully yet exactly 
described in the Apostle’s words, ‘ having no liope and without God 
ill the world * — all this is a vision to dkzy and appal, and inflicts 
upon the mind tho sense of a profound inystery, which is absolutely 
beyond human solution. 

“ What shall be said to this^ hcart-piercing, reason-bewildering 
fact ? I can only answer that either there is no Creator, or this 
living society of men is in a true sense discarded from his presence. 
Did I see a boy of good make and mind, with the tokens on him of a 
relined nature, cast upon the world without provision, unable to say 
whence he came, his birthplace or his family connexions, 1 should 
conclude that there was some mystery connected with his history, 
and that he was one of whom, from one cause or other, his parents 
were asliamed. Thus only should I be able to account for tlio con- 
trast between the promise and c^Bnditio^i of his being. And so 1 
argue about the world; there be a God, since there is a God, the 
human race is implicated in some terrible aboriginal calamity. It is 
out of joint with the purposes of its Creator. This is a fact — a fact 
as true as the fact of its existence ; and thus the doctrine of what is 
theologically called original sin becomes to me almost as certain as 
that the world exists and as the existence of God.” — p. 379. 

On this most momentous of all questions, the position of tho 
Church of England must he carefully distinguished from the 
popular theology or tradition. Her general meaning may per- 
haps be guessed at ; so far as it is judicially ffscertainahle, it is 
sutliciently wide and ambiguous. Her Articles say something 
about original sin ; but the words may involve the conclusions of 
Dr. Pusey or Dr. Macneilo, or they may signify nothing mofb 
than the undeniable fact, that men are not born impeccable; 
. perhaps they may be aesigned to include the holders of either 
opinion. For good or for evil, the moral obligations of Anglican 
clergymen cannot be discussed judicially.. The judge of tho 
Arches* Court and the Committe'e of Privy Council have simply 
to see whether a defend&t has .or ha*s not contradicted the literal 
and grammatical sense of the T^rty-nine Articles. If he has 
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not in i)lain terms impugned their language about the Sacraments, 
he may ipake free use of expressions in the Liturgy, and employ 
them, if he pleases, in the sense assigned to tliem by Roman Ca- 
tholic theologians. It is not for us to say that a large amount of 
lioman doctrine may not be legitimately lield by those who have 
subscribed the terms of the Great Compromise. Wo must leave 
it to those who lay down conditions of Catholicity, to determine 
whether this fact places the Ciiurch of Lngland within the j)alo 
of Catholic Cliristcndom, or whether it leaves lier, in Dr. New- 
man s words, / a mere national institution."* But there can be 
no doubt that the general belief of members of the English 
Church; with the popular tradition of the whole Christian world, 
is committed to Dr. Newman’s assertions as to the present and 
the original state of man. Man according to this theory was once 
sinless, ho is now sinful.^ Ho was once perfecit in body as in 
mind : now languages, some of tliem scarcely articulate, betray 
the decay of the latter: the physical degeneracy of Africans and 
l^)lyncsians attests the degradation of the former. His intcdlect 
once led him to absolute trust in God : its universal tendency 
now is to utter unbelief He had once the direct guidance of 
God ; now, of himself, ho kmnvs not whence he came or whither 
to turn. Hois decrepit and helpless: and if ever ho is to be 
rjiised out of a state generally different from that in which ho was 
created, there is need of external interfereneo. Of what kind 
sliull that interference bo? It cannot he natural, heeausc by 
tlic hypothesis the course of nMirc has been disorganized l)y 
human sin. It must bo something extraordinary, or what is 
called miraculous. But miracles may bo either occasional and 
desultory, or permanent The former may confirm the faith of 
those who witness or hear of them ; but they involve argu- 
ment There must bo something which '*to men sliall be as 
constant a quautfty as the air whieli they breathe. There 
must bo a “face to face antagonist," which shall “withstand and 
balHe . . . the all-corroding, all- dissolving scepticism of the 
intellect in religious inquiries " (p. 379). There must bo on the 
earth an in falliblr/ guide, and that guide Dr. Newman finds in 
the Church Catholic. She alone guards the sacred deposit of 
the faith ; she alone has spoken always the same language ; she 
alone can adapt hersfilf to the varying wants of age# ; she alone 
discovers instinctively the special perils of every form of society, 
and interposes whenever and so far as het interference may be 
needed. It is true that Protestants laugh these claims to scorn, 
and look for infallible guidance to the pages of a book, as the 
Ephesians bowed down before the image which fell from Jupiter. 
» J 


* “Apologia,?' Appendix, p. 24?. 
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It is true also that Anglicans intrude their theory of the Church, 
and by suitable clipping and paring and a judicious eclecticism, 
half convince themselves that the creation of their own brains 
possesses a substantial reality. Here the matter is at once 
brought to a point ; and it is tlie business of all who seek to 
overthrow the tyranny of fallacies, to see that the question is not 
diverted to a false issue. With the exception of a few episcopal 
societies in Scotland and America, no religious body professes 
agreement with the Church of England ; and who can say what 
she affirms herself? It is well to point to expressiqps in Eubrics 
and Formularies ; but thei'e is not a single term which may not 
bo held in different senses by persons and schools, all of wliom 
have an equally legal status within her pale. As long as tliey 
profess to believe in the Incarnation, in Atonement, in Mediation, 
Sacrifice, Propitiation, and Justification, they may attach to these 
terms meanings which from excess of variation become thoroughly 
antagonistic. Let Mr. Maurice s idea of Atonement be compared 
with that of Dr. Pusey, and the former will resolve itself into 
some beautiful symbolism, the latter will leave the stern reality 
of a change in the divine mind brought about by a Sacrifice of 
Blood. Let the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity bo contrasted 
with that of Archbishop Whately,* and the latter will dwindle 
into a merely relative proposition, in defence of which it would 
be absurd to expect an Athanasius to do battle against the world. 
At the utmost it can only be ^id that the Church of J'lngland 
puts forth some ambiguous s<®ement3 which arc not to be con- 
travened ; and, while it says little of things which are to be main- 
tained, eflectually provides that the adherents of one school shall 
not ban or eject the disciples of another. Dr. Pusey avows that 
his religion is difierent from that of Mr. Maurice, and has even 
maintained that he Sloes not worship tlie same God Avith Mr. 
Wilson : yet the two religions are forced to go on peaceably side 
by side. It is of course possible that a real unity may underlie 
all these strange divergences ; but there is no outward uniformity 
or harmony, and for purposes of Urgument the position of 
Anglicans becomes worthless in the controversy with the Church 
of Home. Is it better ^vith the external authority which some 
ascribe to a book ? If we ask Dr. Newman, his answer is that — 

The judgment which experience passes * on establishments or 
education, as a means of maintaining religious truth in this anarchical 
world, must be extenUed even to Scripture, though Scripture be 
divine. Experience proves surely that the Bible does not answer a 
purpose for which it was never intended. It may be accidentally the 
means of the conversion of individuals; but a^book after all cannot 
make a stand against the^wild living iDtelleci of man, and in this day 
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it, begins to testify, as regards its own structure and contents, to the 
power of that universal solvent which is so successfully acting upon 
religious establishments.” — p. 382. 

For lack of a direct reply, Anglicans, Bibliolaters, and Muscular 
Christians alike full buck on tlie retort of consequences. Dr. 
Newnnun’s hypothesis m^iy be very specious; but whither will it 
lead ? Will it not land the unwary victim in the very quag- 
mire of superstition, and if his stomach revolts against the 
nauseous draught which lie is bidden to swallow, leave him help- 
less to face the horrible alternative of Catholicity or Atlieism ? 
Will it not force him to believe in a host of miracles, wrought 
Ibr little* reason or for no reason at all ? Will it not compel him 
to attribute human passions and human malevolence to God, and 
confuse all distinctions between right and wrong? Ask the 
discreet Churchman, and lie will say that “ Miracles arc useless 
in tlie divine economy, if they are as easy to believe as the natural 
course of things ; tlie English Church acknowledges difficulties 
and demands a weight of evidence. Dr. Newman owns himself 
careless about this.”* Look elsewhere, and the great preacher 
of ^Fuscular Christianity holds up his hands in horror and ex- 
claims, “ When I found Dr. Newman talking stupendous non- 
sense about lioly coats, and true crosses, and bones dripping with 
sacred oil, wliat womjjCr that 1 said to myself. This man cannot 
mean what lie is saying.” Hear Mr. Kingsley’s followers and 
«ulvocates, and they will say that Dr, Newman’s 

‘‘ Championship a Voiitrance of tbe^ suj^erstitious element in Homan 
popular belief can only be termed astonishing. No Homan Catholic 
born thinks it necessary to enter the lists against all assailants of all 
his Church’s lying legends ; but Dr. Newman seems to find a pleasure 
in tlie logical lour de force of rendering credible the incredible, con- 
fusing all rational lines of demarcation between fact and figment, 
and fighting over again the lost battle of superstition.”t 

AVe are quite ready to acknowledge that perhaps not one of 
these charges against Homan Catholic mythology is exaggerated ; 
biit1;liey who bring the charges must be told again and again, that 
there are things a^hard to believe in the mythology of Protestants. 
The difference between Dr. Newman andJiis accusers is, that with 
fully ^is much hoiiestv lie unites more logic. His special merit 
lies in the fact, that on tlie subject of iriiracles he has no equi- 
vocations and no reserve. Mr. Kingsley, jvith greater discretion 
and less conscientiousness, thinks it no part of his duty “ to 
enter the lists against the assailants of his Church’s legends,” and 
turns round with an pir of indignant surprise, if a hint is given 

♦ “ Christiai? Hemehibranccr,” July, 1864;, p. 183. 

t ** Macmillan’s Magaziue"* August, 1864, p. 294. 
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that any such legends exist. He can only think Dr. Newman 
stupendously silly or incredibly knavish for venturing to regard it 
not as certain, but as possible or probable, that relics of saints may 
have a healing power. Dr, Newman does not indeed retort on 
Mr. Kingsley, that ho must be w cheat or a fool for holding the 
same belief himself; hut there is a righteous bitteniess in his 
irony, when, speaking of the oil from St. Walburga's bones, ho 
simply says : — 

“ There is nothing extravagant in this report of the relics having a 
supernatural virtue; and for this reason, because there are such 
instances in Scripture, and Scripture cannot be extravagant, h^or 
instance, a man was restored to life by touching the ijcliaB of the 
prophet EHscus. The sacred text runs thus : — ‘ And Elisha died, and 
they buried him. And the bands of the Moabites invaded the land 
at the coming in of the year. And it came to pass, as they were buiy- 
ing a man, that, behold, they spied a band of men ; and they cast the 
man into the sepulchre of Elisha : and when the man was let down, 
and touched the hones of Ji^lisha^ he remeed, and stood up on his 
feet.’ Again, in the ca.se of an inanimate substance which had 
touched a living saint. ‘ And God wrought special miracles by the 
hand of Paul, so that from his hody were brought unto the sick 
handherchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed from them.^ And 
again in the case of a pool, ^ an angel went down at a certain season 
into the pool, and troubled the water : whosoarer then first after the 
troubling of the water stepped in, teas made whole of whatsoever disease 
he had.* Therefore there is notliing extravagant in the character of 
the miracle.”* 

Dr. Newman’s argument may be indefinitely extended: nor 
would it perhaps exceed the trutli to say that there is not a single 
miracle in the whole range of medieeval or modem hagiology of 
which the type may iiot be, found in the miracles of the Old Tes- 
tament or the Ncw.f Indeed, the mind and conscience are more 
strained in accepting many of the Biblical m'iracles tlinn in re- 
ceiving almost any that occur in the pages of Alban Butler. If 
we smile at the grotesque features of medireval Thaumaturgy, are 
w.e less perplexed by the tales of Balaam or Elisha? If wo 
turn impatiently from the miracles of Augustifle, what are we to 
say of spirits passing locally from men into swine, of •artificial 
products mujtiplied (as in the feeding of the multitudes), of^sul^- 
stances changed (as the water at the feast in Cana), of gravitation 

♦ “•Apologia,” Appendix, p. 42. 

t Mr. Kingpley can scarcely have forgotten Dr. Newman’s well-known 
Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles prefixed to the English translation of Eleury’s 
Histoir ; but he would do well to refresh his memory of the argument drawn 
from the typical character of the Biblical miracles. As a justification of the 
eharactcT of Ecclesiastical iftiracles, ^apart *from the evidence adducible for 
them, that argument has never been answered. 
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overcome (as in the walking on the water or the floating of an 
iron ax-head) ? Dr. Newman tells us that in his youth he often 
wished {hat the Arabian Tales were true. 

“ My imagination ran on unknown influences, on magical flowers 
and talismans. I thought life might be a dream, or I an angel, 
and all this world a deception, my fellow-angels by a playful device 
concealing themselves from me and deceiving me with the semblance 
of A material world.” — p. 56. 

In these fancies, which Dr. Newman asserts ho did not get 
from Borkelcgf, orthodox Anglicans profess to find the key which 
explains his whole career.* It is not, of course, our concern to 
justify •D«. Newmans present or former belief, that there are 
spiritual beings who preside over nations and institutions, “ a 
middle race, Saifiovia, neither in heaven nor in hell; partially 
1‘allcn, capricious, wayward ; noble or crafty, benevolent or mali- 
clous, as the case might be’ (p. 91). Jt may bo very absurd to* 
talk of John Bull as a spirit neither of heaven or hell” (p. 02) ; 
but Anglicans arc not the men who may safely cast a stono at 
Dr. Newman’s demonology, so long as they believe in Satan, once 
an archangel in the courts of heaven, now the personal king of a 
crowd of devils, who can enter into men and pass out of them, 
tempting them into sin and, in the vast majority of instances, 
ruining them for ever. But it must further bo remembered that 
if the Biblical history be true, the Arabian Tales depict no im- 
possible ideal. The narrative of the Acts of the Apostles reveals 
in parts a similar world of which we have no experience, a w^orld 
in which wonders are wrought when seemingly they arc not 
wanted, and fail when they are needed, and in which rulers and 
statesmen act on motives which we aro utterly unable to compre- 
hend. It is a world governed apparently by childish caprice. The 
virulent enemies of the Apostles, eagerly on the watch to seize 
every means for efushing them, stupidly let slip the golden op- 
portunity afforded by the sudden disappearance of Ananias and 
Sapphira. The indignation which this event failed to rouse is 
wakened by paltry cures wtought on some sick folk. From the 
imprisonment which follows, the Apostles are delivered by the 
opening .of the prison doors, more it would seem for the sake of 
ilisplinying the astonishment of those who guarde^ untenanted 
dungeons, than of securing the safety of the prisoners. There is 
no interference to save Stephen and James from violent deaths, 
but the angel again unlocks the prison doors, and the great gates 
open of their own accord on behalf of St. Peter. When to these 
marvels we add the coincidence of visions, the display of extra- 
ordinary physical powers, with the raising of dead bodies for no 

* "Cbristian Remcrabrauccr,” July, 1864, p. 105. 
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special reasons, we may well ask, whether (to say nothing of tales 
of Ihe 'Genii)' it be harder to believe the miracles of St. Dunstan 
or the liquefaction of the blood of St. Janiiarius ? As we read the 
stoi 7 of Ananias, wp may further ask whether any of the petulant 
and vindrctive' nriracles related 6f medisBval saints surpass the 
presumption which, after the occurrence of one sudden death, 
deliberately pledged God to the infliction of another ? ‘Yet these 
are tales which orthodox Anglicans (and Mr. Kingsley avows 
himself of the number*) are bound thoroughly to believe, while, 
by a logical fallacy as superfluous as it is absuri they refuse 
credence to similar facts in later ages which would ii^ no wise 
add to their existing difficulties. To accept only thosjj miracles 
whicli are narrated in the Bible is the extreme of fanatical folly. 
If the power existed in persons (and St. Paul expressly asserts 
that it did), we have but to rerflember that the Book of ' the Acts 
relates only a few passages in the lives of three or tour apostles. 
For those who admit the occurrence of post- apostolic miracles the 
case is even worse. It is childish to weigh the evidence for the 
miracle of the Thundering liCgion, and to shut our ears to that 
which may be urged for those of Martin of Tours. 

But we need not confine ourselves to miracles. The legends of 
mediccvol saints, the teachin'g of Catholic theologians, may contain 
much that is debasing to the mind and corrupting to the moral 
sense ; but oven in this unenviable distinction they can sdarcely 
surpass some of the Biblical narratives. The wildest superstition 
of Popish countries cannot well go beyond the abject folly whieli 
ascribed a miraculous power to a shadow. The most truculent 
inquisitor never imputed to God a worse command than tlmt 
which enjoined thd slaughter of myriads of women and children. 
As we read of a God who smote a whole country with plague for 
the misdeeds of a kilig long since dead, and whose wrath could 
be appeased only by the crucifixion of seven innocent men ; who 
charged Israelites to cheat Egyptians by a lief; and claimed as 
the man after his own heart a despot not much better than Nadir 
Shah, — we may well doubt tfrhether medieeval annals exhibit much 
that is less edifying or more repulsive. If anything can be worse, 
it is the method of interpretation adopted by Protestant^ theolo- 
gian's of narratives which stand self-condemned. The ** Apology’* 
of Bishop \V\itson gave the last blow to the faith of Gibbon. Tim 

* The Cambridge Frofassor of Modem History, as defending tlie special 
^privilege of his University, boldly asserts the right of free discusSon “ within 
the limits of orthodoxy." — Gospel of the Pentateuch. ^ 

t “ It was lawful for the children of Israel to borrow Jewels of the 
E^ptiaus, which supposes a promise of restitution, though they intended 
not to pay them back agap. God gace^jcommag^dment so to spoil them." 
— Jerewg Tavlor. Dr, NewmaU quotes the passage for another purpose. — 
"Apologia/*^ Appendix, p. 102. * 
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comments of Thomas Scott are horrible enough to work the same 
result in others. When the theologian tells us that “ Ehiid fiad 
a message from God to Eglon,.but of a far different nature from 
what Eglon expected, " we are tempted to excuse the less cold- 
blooded charge of the Inquisitor in the Albigefieian crusade, 

Slay on : God will know his own.” The barbarian who pic- 
tured to herself the agony of Siscras mother would seem less 
sarage than the commentator who, to enhance the merit of his 
assassin, urges that “ Jael is not said to have promised Sisera that 
she “ would ^deny his being there; she would give him shelter 
and refreshment, but not utter a falsehood to oblige him.” Yet 
Thom{«B Siiott was a Christian, and would probably have refused 
to torture or mutilate the most pestilent of heretics. 

Thus the believers in an infallible book are logically com- 
mitted to the premises on which the Catholic system of authority 
is built up. It is only by an unfortunate or happy inconsistency 
that they stop short of accepting that system ; and it is nothing 
less than infatuation in such men to talk of reasonable grounds 
for their belief, or to appeal to facts of which the knowledge is 
gained by an intellectual process. After such an appeal it is idle 
to bring forward statements from the Bible as on this account 
conclusive ; for among the many records of which that hook is 
made up, there are narratives which cannot well be surpassed for 
tlieir superstitious and demoralizing character, for gross credulity 
and barbarous vindictiveness. In the essential features of their 
traditional theology, Bibliolaters are in agreement with the Church 
against which Luther, and Jewel, and Calvin protested, but whose 
principle of despotic authority they retained. In the end, they 
must yield or bo swept away before the stronger organization, 
unless they assert, as the birthright of all, that principle of free- 
dom which the Reformers claimed for therdselves but resolutely 
denied to all others. There is no escape from the magic circle, 
until they lay hands on the primary fallacy, and so reject the 
ultimate premiss on which the great fabric of authority rests. 
That premiss is the idea of the “ tArible aboriginal calamity” 
which Sacerdotalists and Puritans alike discern in the third 
chapter ,of Genesis ; and the simple issuq is to determine whether 
that^alamity is a historical fact. If the narrative is not to be 
faken as a plain statement of events wliich occurred*as there re- 
lated, itis worth Nothing. If the morality which it ascribes to the 
Supreme Being suffices to condemn the talb, we are not called on 
to disGuss whether the serpent means the devil or aqimal desire, 
or whether the apple is a symbol of sexual appetite, or is suscep- 
tible of some other allegorical interpretation. The attempt to 
■ ± 1 i 

• Quoted by Dr. Newman, "Apologia,” Appendix, p. 110. 
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support the tale by corroborative evidence from heathen mytho- 
logy is useless. If the legend of the Hesiodic Ages traces the 
course of man as from the higher to the lower, the myth of Pro- 
metheus reverses the order. It may please Mr. Gladstone to see 
in the woman’s seed bruising thetserpent’s head a complete reve- 
lation of Christian dogma ; but every science is at war with such 
ideas, and the war is daily becoming more deadly. To look to 
Geology for aid is to betray the simplicity of a child ; the attempt 
to reconcile such ideas with the results of philology invf)lves the 
necessity of receiving a series of stupendous miracles, after which 
wo need not scruple to give faith to the marvellous iiles of good 
Haroun-al-Ilasohid. The analysis, which has shown that all 
words expressive of immaterial conceptions are derived by meta- 
phor from words expressive of sensible ideas,”* has dealt the 
deathblow to the old fancies which saw, in the mythology of the 
Greeks, evidence of an original revelation distorted by human de- 
pravity. The most monstrous fictions by which miracle-mongers 
have roused the indignation of Protestants, impose not half the 
tax on our credulity which is demanded by an assent to the theo- 
ries of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. To believe that imme- 
diately after his banishment from Paradise Adam was taught 
the mysteries of the Athanasian Creed, when Christians can 
speak of the Spirit of God only by words which deno’te the breath 
of the air or is simply impossible. And if it be so, wo have 
only to state the consequences which flow from this denial, if we 
would see the emptiness of the popular belief. If science and 
history alike teach that even the consciousness of a personal life 
•was by no means the earliest stage in the course of man, if "ages 
passed before the faintest idea of a natural order or a Supremo 
Ruler dawned on the human mind, we must believe that, if ever 
God has taught men ‘^t all, He was teaching them oven while 
they were in a state which some may deem litt}e better than that 
of brutes. 

“It was an event in the history of man,** says Professor Max 
Muller, “ when the ideas of lather, mother, brother, sister, husband, 
wife, were first conceived and first uttered. It w/is a new era when 
the numerals from one to ten had been framed, and when words like 
lawj right, duty, virtue, generosity, love, had been added to the dic- 
tionaiy of man. It was a revelation — ^the greatest of all revelations^ 
— when the conception of a Creator, a Ruler, a 'Father of man, when 
the name of God was foi; the first time uttered in this world.’*t 

Catholic imd Protestant alike may kick at the sense here put 
on a word by means of which they have striven to keep the world 

*Max Muller, “Lectures on the Science of Language,” Second Series, 
p. 338. t “ 
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in bondage : but the simple truth involved in Professor Mullers 
words is this — that in all ages God lias been and is teaching the 
ohildrch of men, by a method which we may not wholly understand, 
andfurapurposewhich weeannotfathom ; that all human knowledge 
comes directly from Him ; that'hian while yet in a stage answering 
to that of speechless infancy (if the tautology may be allowed) was 
as miKjli the subject of divine education as was the disciple of 
G«amaliel. Man is not ‘^out of joint with the purposes of the 
Creator he has undergone no “ terrible aboriginal calamity.*'* 
There has been no change in the Divine mind, no need of a Sa- 
crifice of Blfcod to avert Divine wrath or satisfy Divine justice. 
The saarqji for infallible guidance, whether in the pages of a book 
or in the authority of a “ vague abstraction’t called the Church, 
is toil thrown away. Men need depend neither on the Bible nor 
on the Pope. The infallible Teacher is already guiding them, 
the unerring Ruler is training them, bo the people never so im- 
patient and the earth never so unquiet. Tlio votaries of autho- 
rity may have oppressed their own minds and the minds of others 
beneath the gloomy fabric which they have reared on sand : they 
may scare themselves and others with the crowning fallacy, the 
last outwork of their dismal fortress, that there is no alternative 
between unrjuestioning faith and hopeless atheism. The delusion 
is dispelled by the single process which scatters to the winds Dr. 
Newman’s idea of the aboriginal catastrophe. In the arms of the 
Homan Church he tells us that ho has found repose. Within her 
communion his mind has fallen back upon itself in relaxation 
and peace,” arid rests in her as a great objective faot.’'J Be- 
yond her pale be must be “an atheist, or a pantheist, or a poly- 
theist, ”§ when he looks into the world. He is a Catholic “ by 
virtue of his believing in a God;”|| and it is only by a happy in- 
consistency that any can believe in God wAhout being Catholics. 
To all adherents of the principle of authority, whether couched in 
the form of papal infallibility, or the Anglican theory of Church 
guidance, or the Protestant reliance in the oracles of a book, the 
argument is logically irresistible. It will, however, he retorted 

* The contradiction furnished to this theory Jiy the Sciences of Language 
and jf Comparative Mythology, is forcibly brought out by Professor Max 
Muller, who denounces* as nnhallowcd imputation.” idea of 
humanity emerging slowly from the depths of an animal brutality,” and claims 
for man from the first the divine gift of a soiyid and sober intellect.”— 
“ Comparative Mythology,” in Oxford Essays for 1866, p. 5. 

t Instances of other general terms which have exercised a gsievous tyranny 
over thought, may be found in Professor Max Muller’s “ Lectures on 
Lan^uaM,” Second Series, p. 626. To the list there given many more must 
be added, the examination gl whiph wUl be fiercely resisted by the self-styled 
orthodox of every school. , , * 

t “ Apologia,” Appendix, p. 24. § 16. p. 377. || 16. p. 323. 
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generally^ by all who have made up their minds, that truth can 
Ke found 6nly in their own system. But neither Dr. Newman 
nor his adversaries are in fact reduced to the terrible alternative 
of slavish submission or despaijfing unbelief: and we say this 
•without any fear of marring the serenity of a mind now at rest 
after .the storms of a momentous and memorable career. We leave 
this last cruel sting to Anglican theologians, who, with a con- 
temptuous compassion, pronounce it well for the old Oxford leader 
that he should cling with desperate tenacity to the frail cord which 
alone prevents him from plunging into the depths’pf infidelity. 
Because he professes to believe in God “ on a ground of proba- 
bility,'’* Dr. Newman has been taunted with believing ra God for 
no reason at all, by flippant reviewers who admit that English- 
men have a real faith in Christianity although they cannot put 
it into moods and figures — in other words, that they believe in 
Christianity for no reason nt all. The taunt is irrelevant. Dr. 
Newman does not really" believe in God on grounds of proba- 
bility, although ho may sometimes think that ho does. Mathe- 
matics will in no greater degree than theology or metaphysics 
give us certainty by rigid demonstration,” \vithout the assump- 
tion of those primary truths which we accept because we are so 
constituted that we must accept them. If on this ground we 
reject our belief in God, wo may as readily reject the evidence of 
our senses, because we cannot demonstrate our own conscious- 
ness, or time and space, or cause and eftect. Our knowledge of 
God, in the words of Professor Max Muller, 

“ is based neither on the evidence of the senses, nor on the evidence 
of reason. No man has ever seen God, no man has ever formed a 
general conception of God. Neither sense nor reason can supply a 
knowledge of God. What are called the proofs of the existence of 
God, whether ontological, teleological, or kosmological, are possible 
only after the idea of God has been realized witliin us and hence 
“ that supreme certainty which is conveyed in our belief in God and 
immortality,” is “ a certainty never attainable by cumulative probabi- 

hties.”t 

We are thus brought to a* simple contrast betVeen the principle 
of authority and the pifinciple of freedom, or rather ofi human 
despotism and divine government. * Sacerdptalists and Biblio- 
laters may seek to scare men with bugbears of the scepticism ana 
infidelity into which all impartial inquiry must hurry them : but 
the principle of authority cannot be received without the accep- 
tance, wholl;^ or in part, of a system of mythology almost as com- 
plicated, and not much less gross, than that of Greek and Romans. 

i * 5 ’ 
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With that mythology is mingled, we readily admit, .much ^flt is 
heautifiij and true; and the whole thus produced exhibits somow , 
thing like a living force when thrown into the feonqti^to form of 
the (Jhurch Catholic. To. minds which would rather submit » 
than think, this Churcli comes invested with the majesty, 
ancient tradition, and clothed with all the tenderness of old asso^^ 
ciations. It displays before the world a long roll of saintly names* 
and heroic deeds ; its stirring appeals awaken the enthusiasm of 
hearts ready to live and die for the cause of God. It professes 
to be the solp guardian of civil order and of all constituted autho- 
rity ; it denounces its foes as the enemies of law, and the advo- 
cates of rebellion and anarchy. So of old Saul of Tarsus, fighting 
the same battle which Hildebrand and Damiani fought in after 
ages, said of the small society of Christians ; but from his eyes 
the scales fell, and he saw that the kingdom of God was not what 
lie liad taken it to be. lie changed his side, but he had not to 
change his watclnvord. The same conversion is possible for those 
who fight for (Jhurch authority or Biblical infallibility, as Saul 
fought for tlie established order of Judaism; and when that 
change comes, they will sec before them no yawning gulf of 
hofieless unbelief, but that fair realm of freedom wliieh is the 
divine heritage of mankind — of freedom in whicli G(Jd talks with 
man “ as a man talkctli with his friend.’* 




Art. VI. — Herrings and the Herring Fisheries. 

1. Report of the Royal Commitsion on ihet Operation of the Acta 
relating to Trawling for Herring on the Coasts of Scotland. 
1863. 

'.i. The Herring : its Natural History and National Importance. 
By John M. Mitchell, F.U.S.S.A., &c. Edinburgh: 
Edmouston ond Douglas. 1 864. 

“ A NT fres’ herrin’, any fires’ herrin’ !" * Who is not familiar with 
•jLI! the well-kno\?n and' far-piercing cry of this bare-footed 
seller of herrings, as she traverses street after street, with business- 
like gait and well-poised basket on head e^ect ? 

“ Non caicumquo datum est habere nasum,” 

says Martial, and certainly no very sensitive organ is needed to 
acquaint a man witll the proximity of a hawker of herrings. But 
these said herrings pl||ty a Vbry importani part in the world. The 
French naturalist, Lac^pbde, is g&ilty of no exaggeration, in this 
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respect nt least, when he says, ** Le hareng est unc de ces produc- 
tions naturelles dont Tcmploi decide de la destinee des empires. 
La grain© du cafeyer, la feuille du the, les epioes de la zone 
torride, le ver qui file la soie, ont^ moins inflae sur les richesses 
des nations que le hareng de Toc^an Atlontique. Le luxe ou le 
caprice demandent les premiers: le besoin reclame le hareng."'* 
These remarks of Lacepi^de have been reiterated almost word for 
word by Cuvier, who adds, “ this fishery sends every year, from 
the coasts of France, Holland, and Britain, numerous fleets to 
collect, from the depths of the stormy ocean, an abundant and 
certain harvest, which the vast shoals ofter to the courageous 
activity of these nations. Tlie greatest statesmen, «^the most 
intelligent political economists, have looked on the herring 
fishery as the most important of maritime expeditions. It has 
been named the Great Fisheiy. It forms robust men, intrepid 
mariners, and experienced navigators. The nations industriously 
occupied in this fishery know how to make it the source of in- 
exhaustible riches." We shall return presently to the subject of 
the importance of herrings in a commercial point of view. First, 
let us consider some interesting points in the Natural History of 
the Herring. Mr. Mitchell, the title of whose work will be seen 
at the head of our article, must be our chief guide. Ho has 
recently given us an admirable account of Herrings and the 
Herring Fisheries, discussing almost every point of interest or 
importance. 

The herring {Clupea harengiis, Linn.) belongs to the family 
of fishes called Clupeidne ; why Linnmus selected the Latin terra 
clupea to denote any of the herring tribe, it is impossible to say. 
The clupea of Pliny has not the most distant relationship with 
any of that family. Jt is described as a very small fish which 
used to attach itself to a particular vein in the throat of another 
fish called the attilus — whatever that may be— and thus to de- 
stroy it.t Of the herring family the following species occur upon 
our coasts: — The common herring harengus), the sprat 
((7. sprattus), and the pilchard (C. pitchardus). Most ichthy- 
ologists are satisfied that whitebait is not, as Ydrrell maintained, 
a distinct species, but an assemblage of the fry of the difierent 
clupeoid fisheg. Closely allied to the genus clupea are the follow- 
ing fish : — ^The anchovy {Engraulis encrasicdlus), the twaite shad* 
{Alosajinta, Cuv.) and the allice shad (Alosa communis). 

The herring was unknown to the fish-eaters of ancient Greece 
and Borne, notwithstanding the peregrinations of Archestratus 
the Syiacusan, who wandered over various cguntries for the sake 
of becoming acquainted with whatever dainty dish he could meet 
with. No herring was^found.in tfie M!bditerranean, and no 


* •• (Euvres de Laedpede,” xi. 116. 


t Nat. Hist. ix. 15. 
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expeditions in those early days were made to the British Isles — 
and so no Yarmouth bloater nor kippered herring ever tickled the 
palate of the ancient gastronomist of Syracuse. The anchovy, 
however, a common inhabitant of the Mediterranean, was well 
known and appreciated by the ancients, at least in a pickled state- 
It was known to the Greeks by the names of atftvri and iyypavXlg, 
and to the Romans by alec or halec and aphya ; it appears at 
one time to have been used in making the celebrated garum or 
fish sauce, of which the alec sauce was a thickened variety ; but 
as it is in, the days of Harvey, Burgess, and other modem 
compounders of pickles and sauces, so it was in the days of Horace 
and Plinyfc {N, H, xxi. 8). Spurious imitations prevailed, and 
genuine anchovy sauce was perhaps as difficult to get in ancient 
times as it is in our own day. Two ingredients, however, with which 
modern fish-sauce makers colour their pickled anchovies were, we 
hope, absent from the costly gamm. Venetian red and Bole 
Armenian are probably modern introductions into the pickling art 
Pliny tells us tliat the best kind of garum in his time was made 
from the scomber (mackerel) of the fisheries of Now Carthage; 
this was the garum socioruniy^ or “ sauco of the allies.” One 
ingenious Roman, M. Apicius by name, recommended the ad- 
dition of a living mullet to this pickle, when the flavour was 
supposed to be greatly improved.f 

The allico shad was known to the Greeks and Romans under the 
names of flpeWa, thrissa, or alausa, but it docs not appear to 
have been much valued as an article of food, though often pur- 
chased by the lower orders. Hence the lino of Ausonius, (Idyl. 
Mosella, 127) — 

“ Stridentesque focis obsonia plebis Alausas.” 

The shads difler from other members of the herring family in 
their habit of as\;ending some of our rivers in the spring, in 
order to deposit their spawn in fresh water. They are similar in 
appearance to the common horring, and from their larger size 
are called by fishermen the mother of herrings,” “ the king 
or queen of herrings.” But it is of the common herring that we 
wish to speak more particularly. Mr* Mitchell gives us an in- 
teresting chapter on the habits and appearance of herring shoals 
*when on the coasts.^ We will lot him speak for hin&elf : — 

“It is extremely interesting to observe the herring when on the 
different coasts or fishing-grounds at the usual season of their approach. 
On some of the coasts, as on those of Norway, the herring shoals are 
frequently accompanied or pursued by numbers of whales and aquatic 
birds, which are all 'occupied in preying on them. The large dark 

* So called in compliment to the SpAniardsJlhen in alliance with Rome. 

t Pliny, N,H, ix. 17. Seneca ridicules this cruel custom of pickling fish 
aUve. (Nat. q. in. 17.) 
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masses of the whales, rising and bloVring, and throwing up great 
quantities of the herring into the air, sparkling aud glittering in the 
dear winter ddj ; the constant movements of the birds with shrill 
notes actively engaged in seizing their easily obtained food, vying with 
man in their attacks on the countlfss myriads of hernngs ; and the 
appearance of numbers of fishing-boats and vessels, with the sound of 
the voices of an active body of fishermen — the ocean on the one side 
and the dark and lofty rocks on the other, is one of the most extra- 
ordinary and interesting sights that can be contemplated.”. 

Such interesting sights, however, are not confined to the shores 
of Norway, for “ in the Bay of Cromarty, in 1780, a large shoal of 
herrings appeared, accompanied with vast numbers of whales and 
porpoises, beating the winter into a foam for several mfles, giving 
it the appearance as if ruffled by the sudden land-squalls which 
blacken the surface and on another occasion in the saine bay, 
‘^no fewer than seven whales were seen within the short distance 
of half a mile, some of them apparently sixty feet in length, and 
when they spouted, the water thrown up was mingled with fishes, 
which had a brilliant effect in the sunshine.*' — p. 23. 

The fishermen watch for these indications of the presence of 
herring-shoals — the appearance of a whale, the examination of 
the stomach of a cod or a ling, of a gannet or other sea-bird, often 
reveals the whereabout of tlie shining shoals. Sometimes the 
herrings are observed to be near the surface of the water, “ making 
a ripple,” with no appearance of the presence of either whales or 
ravenous birds ; sometimes they become quasi llying-fish, “ rising 
up out of the water in a vast mas^ of many yards in extent, 
sparkling, and flashing, and flying several feet above the surface.” 
Here are signs of some alarm and danger. The herrings arc 
perhaps pursued by dog-fish. 

Mr. Mitchell does qpt give us information at second-hand only. 
Like a true naturalist, who is desirous to witness all he can and 
to verify all he is told, he frequently accompanied the fishermen 
in their boats; and, doubtless, on a calm night, with plenty of 
tobacco, both to smoke and to give away, a man might learn, 
pleasantly enough, something of the nature both of herrings and 
of men. At any rate, Mr. Mitchell describes the thing as being 
something “ very pleasing and exciting,” when the night* is very 
dark and the^oon not shining — ^ * 

The boat rises and falls in a dark mass of water, the water sends 
phosphorescent particle8«around the boat at every stroke of the oar, the 
other boats are beard or seen 'moving in the same direction. Now and 
then we come'near the herrings, which to the eye appear quiescent for 
the moment; in an instant they turn slightly on one aside, as if to 
look up at the boat, and quickly dart off, each herring forming a line 
of fiery light.” — ^p. 25. • ^ ^ 

A vast deal of error and absurdity has been handed down to us 
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touching Ivhat we may be aHowed to call “ The Great Northern 
Migration Company.” And although long before the appearance 
of Mr. Mitchell s book almost every naturalist had given up the 
account as mythical, yet, strange to say, the last edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica contains the old story told again. The 
bubble of “The Great Northern Migration Company” was, we 
believe, first blown by a countryman of our own, Thomas 
Pennant, wdiose works are well known to every zoologist. He 
supposed that the herrings spent the winter within the Arctic 
Circle, w'here they continued “for many months, in order to 
recruit themselves after the fatigue of spawning ; the sea within 
that space .jjwarining with insect food in a degree far greater than 
in our warmer latitudes.^' (!) 

“ This mighty army,” says the worthy Pennant, “ begins to put 
itself in motion in the spring. VVe distinguish this vast body by 
that name ; for the word herring* is derived from the German Heer^ 
an army, to express their numbers. They begin to appear oft* the 
Shetland Islands in April and May : tliis is the lirst check this army 
meets with in its march southward. Here it is divided into two parts ; 
one wing of those destined to visit our coasts takes to the east, the 
other to the western shores of Great Britain, and fill every bay and 
creek with their numbers; others proceed towards Yarmouth, the 
great and ancient mart of herrings ; they then pass through the British 
Channel, and after that in a manner disappeiu*. Those which take to 
the west, after olfering themselves to the Hebrides, where the great 
stationary fishery is, proceed towards the north of Ireland, where they 
meet with a second interruption, and are obliged to make a second 
division ; the one takes to the western side, and is scarcely perceived, 
being soon lost in the immensity of the Atlantic ; but the other, which 
passes into the Irisli 8ea, rejoices and feeds the inhabitants of most of 
the coasts that border on it. These brigades, as we may call them, 
which arc thus separated from the greater colurdns, are often capricious 
in their motions, and do not show an invariable attachment to their 

haunts.”t 

Setting aside the a priori impossibility of any fish of the size 
of a herring being able to make the long journey from the Polar 
regions to the coa^s of these isles in the time allowed, there are 
positive -proofs against the migration tlieory which have befibn 
^ublkhed to the world years ago. , Herrings do not^exist in the 
seas of the icy regions at least no Clupea harengus has ever yet 
been found therein. The whales, seals, and walruses of those seas, 
the auks and divers, whose stomachs have E»een examined, do not 
reveal the presence of any herring-bones. One authority, quoted 


Some derive the name from an old French word, *' hairang,” “ an army,** 
or “ host.** Both derivativls are apt enough. * •• 

t Yarrell*s “Brit, Fishes,** li. p. 183, £d. 2nd. 
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by Mitchell, “ who resided fifteen years in Greenland, after enume- 
rating various kinds of fish caught there, says, “No hewings are 
to be seen.*’' But what is the true state of the case ? Does no 
migration at all take place ? Herrings certainly do migrate, but 
not to the Polar regions. The* shoals arc found in abundance 
round our coasts at certain seasons, and then disappear, though 
individuals, Yarrell tells us, are to be found, and many are caught 
throughout the year. 

“ From all the circumstances known of the natural history of the 
herring, in regard to its visits on our own coasts and, the coasts of 
other countries, it is reasonable to conclude that it inhabits the seas 
in the neighbourhood of the coasts on which it spawiis,^ and tliat it 
arrives at particular seasons near the coasts for the purpose of spawn- 
ing, the shoals leaving the coasts immediately afterwards ; and the 
early or late, and distant and near, approach to the coasts in ditferent 
years, perhaps depends on the clear and warm, and dark and cold 
weather of the seasons, as well as upon the depth of water at the feed- 
ing and spawning grounds.” — Mitchell, p. 90. 

We must now say a few words on the reproduction of the 
herring ; — 

“Singularly contradictory statements,” the Commissioners report, 
“ are to be met with respecting the spawning season of the herrings. 
We have obtained a very large body of valuable evidence upon this 
subject, derived partly from the examination of fishermen and of others 
conversant with the herring fishery ; partly from the inspection of 
the accurate records kept by the Fishery officers at different stations ; 
and partly from other sources ; and our clear conclusion from all the 
evidence is, that the herring spawns at two seasons of the year — viz., 
in the spring and in the autumn. We have hitherto met with no case 
of full or spawning herring being found in any locality during what 
may be termed the solstitial 'months — namely, June and December; 
and it would appear th&t such herrings are never (or very rarely) taken 
in May or the early part of July, in the latter part of November or 
the early part of January. But a spring spawning certainly occurs in 
the latter part of January, in February, in Marco, and in April ; and 
an autumn spawning in the latter part of July, in August, September, 
October, and even as late as November. Takipg all parts of the 
B^tish coast together, Februaiy and March are the great months 
ftjr the spring spawning, and August and September for thd autumn 
spawning. U is not at all likely that the same fish spawn ^twiQp 
in the year; on the contrary, the spring and autumn shoab are 
probably perfectly distinct ; and if the herring, according to the hypo- 
thesis advanced above, comes to maturity in a year, the shoals of each 
spawning season would be the fry of the twelvemonth before. How- 
ever, no direct evidence can be adduced in favour of this supposition, 
and it would be extremely d^cult to obtain such evidence.” 

The fishermen give different names to '.the herring in its dif* 
ferent states* Young herrings firpm five to six inches in length 
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are called or sill. In fish of this description the milt and roe 
arc exceedingly minute, discoverable only by careful dissection.** 
Fish between six and thirteen inches in length — and this latter 
size may bo taken as the maximum to which the herring generally 
attains — which contain in them a* large quantity of fat around the 
stomach and intestines, and roe or milt of a small size, ‘‘ which 
never fills the abdominal cavity, and in herrings under ten inches 
rarely exceeds two or three inches in length,** arc called maties. 
Full herrings are tliosc in which the milt or roe is completely 
developed, so, as to occupy the whole of the abdominal cavity. In 
tills condition, the fat about the alimentary canal has been 
absorbed, “Slaving in all probability been applied to the nutrition 
of the reproductive organs.*’ Spent or shotten herrings are those 
which have lost all their milt or roe, and are in a very poor con- 
dition indeed — “ not only,** say the Comhiissioncrs, ‘"having no 
fat about their intestines, but even their muscular substance being 
devoid of fat, harsh, dry, and insipid when cooked” — not quite in 
a condition, evidently, to journey off to the Polar regions, “to 
recruit them,” as Pennant says, after the fatigue of spawning. 
Shotten herrings may bo known from maties by inflating the 
reproductive organs, and so restoring the fish to nearly the size 
of full herrings. Maties cannot be so increased. 

Mr. Mitchell thus describes the act of spawning : — 

“ The female remains quiet at the bottom, the whole of the roe is at 
once deposited ; the milt, thoroughly ripened in the male, has become 
changed from a solid mass to a liquid of the colour and consistoncy of 
cream. The roe, although placed in the briny flood, becomes a firm, 
united mass, somewhat larger than, but similar in shape to, the roe in 
a full herring. This lifeless mass, or egg-bed, has the power of adhe- 
sion ; it grasps firmly the stones, the rocks, the sea-weed, &c., so much 
so that we have found it diflieult to remove of separate it until the 
mass was dried or dead ; the young being thus protected from the 
effects of storms and currents, to a certain extent from being devoured 
by fishes, and firmly fixed, probably, in a suitable feeding-ground. 
Thereafter the eyes are first observable ; at least a small black speck 
is first seen in the egg. Then the head appears, and in fourteen days, 
or perhaps three weeks, the young are seen in great abundance near 
the shord, of a very small size ; in six or st^ven weeks more they aVe 
qt)senred to be about three inches in^length, and move a^out in large 
shoals in winter and spring on the various coasts, and m the rivers 
and bays generally resorted to by the herring shoals ; and it is likely^ 
that they attain to full size and maturity in about eighteen months.* — 
P‘ 30. 

The spent herrings* then, it is most probable, rapidly leave the 
coasts and retire into deeper jvater, where^they remain for a time, 
^nd then return as maties to thg shallbws and develope their 
reproductive organs, “ becoming full herripgsin the course of three 
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or four months ; the full herring appearing at first only scattered 
here and there among the shoals, but gradually increpsing in 
number until they largely preponderate over the niaties, or almost 
entirely constitute the shoal/* How many times a herring may 
run through the changes from the condition of matie to full 
herring, and from full to sj^ent, and from 82 )ent to matie, it is 
impossible to tell ; but the Commissioners say, with great reason, 
that “ the enemies of the fish are too numerous and too active, • to 
allow us to suppose the existence of any one individual to be 
prolonged beyond two or three reproductive epochs/'* 

The herring, ns maybe supposed from its wonderfully prolific 
nature, has many enemies; some of them we have already alluded 
to — codfish, whiting, salmon, congers, dogfish, ling, amongst 
fishes ; gulls, gannets, cormorants, divers, amongst birds ; por- 
poises, whales, and dolphins, amongst nrarine mammals; and 
man amongst bipeds ! 

Mr. James Wilson, speaking of the gannets, or solan-geese 
(Sula alba) of St. Kilda, writes — 

** Let us suppose that there are 200,000 solan-geese in the colony of 
St. Kilda, (we believe, from what we saw, the computation moderate), 
feeding there, or thereabouts, for seven months in the year : let us, 
also suppose that each devours (by itself or young) only live herrings 
a day ; this amounts to one million. Seven months (March to Sep- 
tember) contain 214 days, by which if we multiply the above, the pro- 
duct is 214 iiiillion.s of fish for the summer sustenance of a single 
species near the island of St. Kilda.*’ . 

We shall have to allude to this subject further on. 

But if herrings are themselves victims to the hunger of many 
animals, many creatures oi’c preyed upon by them in return. Mr. 
Mitchell devotes a (fhnpter to the question ns to the food of the 
herring, which by some w riters was supposed to be confined to one 
particular kind. Their food, however, is of a very varied nature . 
Crustacea, worms, molluscs, sand-eels, the eggs of numerous other 
fish, as well as their own fry, all form articles of Clypean diet. 
The Commissioners state that while in the matie condition they 
feed voraciously, and distend their stomachs with Crustacea and 
sand-eels in a more or le^s digested condition, and become so fat 
that they wi^l not cure well. . • ^ 

We must now say a few words on the capture of herrings. The 
ordinary methods adqpted for taking herrings are by “ fleet or 
drift-nets, and by the seine-net, often erroneously called ‘‘the 
trawl/' On*the west coast of Scotland ** trawling ” is illegal. On 
this point, which is one of the highest impostance, wc shall speak 
further on. 

c ^ ! L 

♦ Report " p. 28. 
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‘‘The Scotch ‘flect’-net, made either of hempen twine or of 
cotton, has generally from 12 to 15 score of meshes, or squares, and is 
50 yards in length, and each boat has from twelve to fifty nets on 
board. The meshes of the net are in some cases 1 inch, and in others 
1^- inch square ; therefore, a twelve iscore net of 1 inch square is 20 feet 
in depth ; of 1;J inch square, 25 feet ; and a fifteen-score net 25 feet, or 
31 feet in depth. The law requires that each mesh shall not be under 
1 inch square. In preparing the net for the fishing, the upper part is 
fastened to a rope made of several cords joined in one, frequently as 
many as twelve ; this is called the rope or cork baulk. The ends of each 
net are strengthened by being attached to a rope (or cords of two or 
three plies joined together), which ends arc termed, on certain coasts, 
luijs. The Ipwcr part of the net is joined to another rope of two or 
three plies of cord, which of course in ordinary cases must strengthen 
tlio whole ; but when fishermen fear that the nets may come in contact 
with foul or rocky ground, the cords or rope of the lower part of the 
net arc left olf, which prevents the net being torn so much as it might 
otlierwi.se be. At the lower part of the net are loops, to which sinkers 
(of stone or other substances) can be attached when considered neces- 
sary. When about to be used, all the nets are united together at the 
top, and between each net is fastened a buoy to a rope of four to eight 
fathoms in de))th, the buoy attached being in some places an infiated 
sheep or dog skin, and in other places four inflated ox-bladders ; the 
buoys being tarred and the initials of the owner of the net painted on 
the outside, this being the only distinctive mark by which fishermen, 
in case of storm.s or entanglements of nets (and the latter circumstance, 
from want of proper management, often occurs) can know their own 
nets.”— p. 92. 

‘ Now this jficci-net is used in two different ways: it maybe 
allowed to move along with wind or tide, hence termed a drift ; or 
it is secured by means of ropes and anchors, and held in its 
proper position in cases where the water is ^ot too deep. Herring 
fleets generally contrive to ** shoot" or shakeout their nets about 
sunset ; these remain submerged till daybreak, when the fisher- 
men haul in their nets to the side of the boat, spread them out, 
and shako the herrings in. ^ 

The seine-net of the Scotch fishermen resembles an ordinary 
fishing-net, excepf that it is without the purse or pocket; the 
meshes tire often diminished considerably, and consequently 
jmalter fish may be captured than by the legal fleet-jiet, 

“ Drag-ropes are attached to the net, which is buoyed by corks, and 
one rope is held on shore while the net is taken out by a boat, which 
rows round in a semicircle, determined by the size of the net and 
length of the drag-rope ; the boat, after paying-out the net in its 
course, now comes to shore with the second drag-rope ; the two crews 
hauling in both ropes, gradually approach ^each other, until the net 
becomes a bag containing the fisn enclosed the space which it has 
surrounded. The fish are, of course, of various kinds, although her- 
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rings form the chief bulk of the take, the ground being selected where 
the latter are found to be abundant.”* 

Sometimes two boats are employed in this mode of capturing 
the fish, one boat remaining stationary, the other describing with 
thenet a semicircle round it ; the bottom of the net is raised on both 
sides, so as to form a bag, and the fish received into one of the boats. 

Mr. Mitchell has detailed different modes of taking herrings as 
adopted at different fisheries. Our poor Irish neighbours ha^ve a 
“ striking and unusual mode of fishing for herrings. ^ The poor 
people, for want of other means, sow their blankets and sheets 
together often to the number of sixty, for the purpose of forming 
an equivalent to a net, each person getting a share herrings in 
proportion, the people having nothing to cover them when their 
bedclothes are used in this way.” Alas ! alas ! who will not be 
reminded of the touching song : — 

“ Wha’ll buy my caller herrin ? 

They’re no brought here without brave dai’iiig ; 

Buy my caller herrin, 

Ye little ken their worth. 

Wha’ll buy my caller herrin ? 

0 ye may ca* them vulgar farin’, 

Wives and mithers maist despairing 
Ca’ them lives o’ men.” 

Fishing for herrings is attended with very different results, 
sometimes the fish are not in a humour to “ strike they seem to 
be very capricious in their habits— deserting a spot visited by 
them for years quite suddenly and apparently without any reason, 
and then returning again after the lapse of somo years.t 

In dark nights and in mild weather the herring swims nearest the 
surface ; in moonlight ^nd in cold weather it swims nearest the bottom. 
The experienced fisherman well knows and acts upon these facts ; for 
when the nights are dark, or the weather mild, and the depth of the 
sea twelve or fourteen fathoms, the length of the buoy-rope, or the 
distance of the net from the surface of the sea, is only one to two fa- 
thoms ; while in moonlight or in frosty weather the fisherman lets 
down the net from three to five fathoms, and finds that the greatest 
quantity of herrings are near the ground, to which the nets aye allowed 
to descend.”! 

^ « • 

The amaz'ing abundance and prolific nature of tho herring ma'^ 
be seen from the following paragraph in the Commissioners’ 
Beport : — * 

In 1861r there were in Scotland and that part of England over 
which the Eisheiy Board have jurisdiction, 42,^51 fishermen and hoys 
engaged in the herring fishery. The total take of the year would 

■* ^ 

t Bepbrti p. 20. . j; Mitchell, p. 28. 


* Beport, p. 6. 
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give about 20,000 herrings for each of these persons, or near upon 
900,000,000 for the whole.”* 

That is tb say, that man alone destroys in one year more herrings 
than there are human beings on the face of the globe. As the 
Commissioners have said, this “»is a most marvellous drain upon 
tlie power of multiplieation of a single animal and yet even this 
vast number “ sinks into insignificance if compared with the total 
destruction effected by agencies over which man has no control 
whatever.” 

Herrings, as everybody knows, are eaten either /resft ox cured. 
Of the excellency of the herring, whether in its unprepared or 
prepareej state, few require to be reminded. So thoroughly are 
“ cured” herrings generally appreciated, that we find there is no 
little competition as to who first briginated the happy ideas 
of salting and smoking herrings. France claims tlie credit of 
the discovery of curing “red herrings,” and a Dutchman, of the 
name of Wilhelm Deukelzoon, is supposed to have first taught men 
iiow to salt this fish ; but, as Dr. Badham has wittily remarked, 
“ all assertions like the above, touching the first curing of her- 
rings, must be taken with a grain of salt^ as a smoky obscurity 
hangs over that interesting epoch.”t 

Of “ cured ” herrings there are the following kinds : — Salted 
or white herrings^ red or smoked bloaters, and kippered herrings.X 
Salt herrings are thus prepared : — ^They are first of all gutted, 
then sprinkled with salt, and then deposited in layers into a 
barrel, the bottom of which has been previously supplied with a 
quantity of salt — a layer of herrings and a layer of salt till the 
barrel is properly packed. The herrings remain a few days in 
the salt, when the barrel is opened, and the briny pickle poured 
off, more herrings of the same day's fishing being added to fill 
up the cask ; more salt is then laid on the tup, and the barrel is 
headed up, ready for receiving the Government brand, which 
consists of certain letters denoting the day and month when the 
herrings were caught, whether the fish were gutted or not : the 
name and residence of the «urer must also be given. 

“ Herrings intended to be cured red or smoked, as soon as possible 
after having been taken out of the nets, and .measured, are salted into 
barrels^ with a due proportion of Liverpool salt or Lisbon salt. The 
letter salt is preferaWe. • * • 

“ If the herrings are to be made into ‘ keeping reds,’ they remain 
in the barrels in the salt and pickle two or three days, then put on 
the spits, round pieces of wood prepared for the purpose, capable of 
supporting about twenty herrings on each, the spits being put through 

* Beport, p. S8* t ” Prose Halieutics,” p. 319. 

X Bloater, or, as the wo^] is ^ometime^ spel^ hloter, has pritnarily the 
signification of ** swelling!” Compare^ the Swedish hlht, Danish hlM, 
‘‘soft,” “soaked.” Bloated means “turgid, ” “ swollen/* as if from imbibing 
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the mouth and gills ; then in large square tuba or water-tight boxes 
the spitted herrings are washed by being repeatedly plunged into the 
cold water. These tubs or boxes are of the requisite width to admit 
of the two ends of the spits to rest on each side. Before being spitted, 
if the herrings have been a long time in salt, they are laid loose in the 
cold water, which is repeatedly emptied and renewed with fresh water. 
They are then taken out of the steeping-tubs and hung upon the spits 
to dry in the open air, if the weather is favourable, or in the herring- 
house, before the fire is applied, for a whole day. When sudieiently 
dried, the herrings on the spits are suspended in rows in the smoking- 
house, which is properly fitted up with beams, so that the* whole may 
receive a due and equal proportion of the smoking process. The smok- 
ing process is best effected by fires of oak-billets, placed, at intervals 
on the floor of the herring-house.”* 

The smoking process lasts for ten or twelve days in the case 
of ^hoso hurrings intended for homo consumption, and from 
fourteen to twenty-one days for herrings intended for exportation. 
The herrings must then be allowed to cool before they are packed 
into barrels. 

Bloaters are “ cured’* by a process more speedy. The fish are 
put at once into strong salt pickle for about eight hours, then 
spitted and washed, and put to be smoked for the space of six 
or ten hours, then cooled and packed. 

Kipj)ered herrings — what pleasant things could we say of 
kippered herrings ! — are partially treated to a briny pickle, then 
opened and slightly smoked, and ” in this way,” says Mr. Mitchell, 
who is evidently alive to the excellences of a kippered herring, 
** afford a very pleasant change of food.** 

In consequence of the absence of legislative enactments with 
regard to the preparation of the red or smoked herrings, the trade 
is now inconsiderate excepting at Yarmouth. Mr. Mitchell 
prints an extract of a letter from a house which had purchased a 
cargo of herrings, which proves the necessity of the Fishery Laws 
being applied to the curing of red herrings, fraud being very 
prevalent ; barrels generally contain a better kind on the top, 
refuse qualities in the middle ; part of the herrings being impro- 
perly cured, part consisting of empty or shottefi herrings. 


water. When fUh under the name of Moaiers were imported into England, it 
was naturally supposed tliat the signification of the first element of the wofd 
had reference to the process by which it was cured, and hence to dlote has been 
sup^sed to mean smoke, < to cure by smoke. 

*1 have more smoke in my mouth than would blote a hundred herrings.’— 
B and F, in Nares.” Wedgwood’s BicL ofJSngL Etymology. 

The word kipper has likewise undergone a change of meaning. A kipper 
used to denote a lean and spent salmon, and as su^ ill* conditioned fish were 
only rendered edible by t^e smoking pnocess,. the term kippered signified 
salmon so pre[iared. When the same process was used to cure herring the 
same term was employed, 
t * Mitchell, p. 14. 
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At what time herrings became an article of commerce it is 
quite impossible to determine. The herring fishery at Yannoiitli 
was in existence in very early times. Swinden says on this point : — 

“ And now, by pregnant probabilities, it is my opinion very clear, that 
from the landing of Cei drick in anno 495, now 1124 yeaj's past, this 
sand, by deflexion of tides, did, by little and little, Jift*^ils head above 
the waters ; and so, in short time after, sundry fishermen, as well of 
this- kingdom — viz. of the Five Ports (being then the principal fisher- 
men of England) as also of France, Flanders, and the Low Countries ^ 
yearly, about the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel, resorted thither, 
where they continued in tents made for the purpose by the space 
of forty davs, about the killing, trimming, salting, and selling of 
herriiigs!”*''* 

yarmouth is mentioned in Doomsday Book,” qs containing 
seventy burgesses, and notice is made of an adjoining vilhure of 
Gorlestou, as having “three sali-paiis,’" and twenty-four fisliAien 
ill Yarmouth belonging to that jilacc. , 

^Ir. Mitchell, in a chapter on “ The Chronological History of 
the Herring Fislierv,” has given us mucli curious information on 
its early state ; to this cliaptor we must be, content to refer the 
reader interested in such antiquarian lore. 

Mr. !^^ayllew, in his valuable work, “ Loudon liabour and 
tlie London Vooy* (i. OH), has given ns the following table, 
showing the number of difibreut “wet” fish, with tlieir weight in 
pounds, whiph arc sold aimually by tho street sellers of the- 
metropolis : — 

Ko. of Fish. lb. weight. 


Salmon 

Live cod ...... 

Soles ' 

Whiting 

Haddock ...... 

Plaice 

Mackerel 

Herrings 

Sprats *. 

Eels from Holland . . 

Flounders 

Dabs 

l*otal quantity of “ wet” fish 7 
sold in the streets of London.t J 


20,000 

175,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

0,600,000 

1,650,000 

4,440,0QP 

1,080.000 

250,000 

600,000 

29,400,000 

29,400,000 

15,700,000 

15,700,000 

875,000,000 

210,000,000 

?» 

3,000,000 

400,000 

C5,000 

2G0fi00 

43,000 

270,000 

48,000 

• 

. 

032,340,000 

363,281,000 


From a glance at this tabje it will be evident that the herrings 
are at the head of the poll by an overwhelming inajdrity. “ Of 


* ** History anJ Antiquities of Great Yarmouth,’* p. 15. 
t There must be a mistalie in the case of th^ plaice and mackerel in tlie 
above table; bat we give this figures as ws findjlhcni. 
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the aggregate amount ho less than five^sixths consist of herrings, 
which indeed constitute the great slop diet of the metropolis/* 
With good reason did the street seller of sprats exclaim to Mr. 
Mayhew, making all allowance for his mistake in natural history, 
Ah! sir, sprats is a blessing to,lhe poor. Fresh herrings is a 
blessing too, and sprats is young herrings, and is a blessing in 
’portion/' 

If wo turn from “ wet*' fish to dry,” we still find herrings in 

j t 1 * 


the ascendancy. 

Wet salt cod 93,740 

Dty ditto 1,000,000 

Smoked haddocks 4,875,000 

Eloaters 36,750,000 

lied herrings 25,000,000 


Mayhew calculates the value of the eight hundred and 
sevOTy-five million “ wet” herrings at 900,000i., and the sixty- 
one million seven hundred and fifty thousand dry” herrings at 
100,000?. — in other words, the poor of London spend annually a 
million of mo^ey in the purchase of herrings alone ! 

As “ there are Scotch baddies that never knew anything about 
Scotland,” so there are Yarmouth bloaters that never knew any- 
thing about Yarmouth. 

Let us hear the costermonger ; — 

“ I’ve salted hen*ing, ; but the commonest way of salting is by the 
Jews about Whitechapel. They make real Yarmouth bloaters and all 
sorts of fish, . . . One Jew sends out six boys crying, ‘ Real Yarmouth 
bloaters.’ People buy them in preference, they look so nice, and clean, 
and fresh-coloured. It’s quite a new trade among the Jews. They 
didn’t do much tliat way until two years back. I sometimes wish I 
was a Jew, because they help one another with money, and so they 
tlu’ive where Christianr are ruined.” 

If this latter portion of the costermqngel ’s story contain a 
“ true bill,” we recommend the establishment of a “ Society for 
the conversion of Christians” to the older form of belief. 

When we consider the enormous demand for herrings in London 
alone, not to mention the provinces, it is really- almost impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of our herring fisheries It is 
pleasing, certainly, to be told ‘‘.that the herring fishery has. been 
increasing with steady as well as rapid progress since 1808, whefl 
the Fishery Board was established. In that year 90,185 barrels 
were cured, and in the year ending December, 1855, 766,703 bar- 
rels, besides^ the quantity caught and sold fresh, 130,759 bar- 
rels; making the total quantity of herrings caught in 1855, 
897,462' barrels.”* In the year 1849, the *most productive year 

* ^ 

♦ MitAeU, p. 120. ‘ 
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evor known, there were fished on the Scottish coast 94^,617 bar- 
rels, and . on the English coast 209,362, or a total of 1,151,979 
barrels, which, allowing 800 herrings to a barrel, gives a total of 
fi2 1,579,200. Now, notwithstanding the enormous numbers of 
herrings caught annually off the* coasts of Scotland, Ireland, and 
England, it nevertheless is a wonderful fact, that these numbers, 
when viewed in relation to the shoals destroyed by other agencies 
thah man, sink into perfect insignificance. 

Wo now wish to call the attention of the reader to the extremely 
lucid Report ,of the Royal Commission, with regard to the Acts 
which prohibit the use of the seine-net on the west coast of 
Scotland, ffhe report is characterized by great ability, impar- 
tiality, and soundness of judgment. 

The method of taking herrings by the so-called ‘‘ trawl’' or 

seine ’’-net which we have already alluded to, was rendered il^al 
by the 14th and 15th Victoria, c. 20 (1S51). By this act all ^ts, 
except the diift-nct, if employed for Ifiking herrings, were pro- 
hibited. As this Act does not appear to have worked very effectu- 
ally, increased jiowers were given to the EishSry Boaisd by the 23rd 
and 24th Victoria, c. 92 ( 1 860), wherein numerous and stringent 
measures against trawling” were contained. This same Act “in- 
troduced a close time into the herring fishery for one portion of 
the Scottish coasts. Tt was enacted that no herrings should be 
caught on the west coasts of Scotland up to Point Ardnamurchan 
from 'the 1st of January to the 3 1st of May, and from the north 
of Ardnamurchan to Capo Wrath from the 1st of January to the 
2()th of May. The cast coasts of Scotland wore left free in their 
fishing as before.” As the Act of 18C0 was still ineffectual to put 
down trawling, and as it was found, moreover, to interfere with, 
or indeed to destroy, another important fijliery — viz., that of 
sprats, which was carried on during the winter months in tho 
Irirth of Eorth — for’the small mesh necessary for tho capture of 
sprats was made illegal by the Act of 1860 — a new Act was passed 
in 1861, which legalized the capture of sprats in certain localities, 
and also gave increased po^Wa for repressing trawling. “ The 
operation of this Act,” we are told, “ has been as complete as 
could have been desired by its promoters^ and under it trawling 
has been effectively, and almost entirely, suppressed ^on tho west 
of Scotland.” — lieporf, p. 6. 

Now the question naturally arises, whether this suppression of 
tho scine-net by Acts of Parliament is a wise and a fair proceeding ? 
It is impossible, we think, to study the Commissioners* Report upon 
this important commercial question, without coming to their con- 
clusion. The drift-net fishermen object to the seine-net, because 
they maintain that it disperses the shoals^J which will not again 
unite ; this they term “ breaking the eye* of the fish ;’* that it 

D D 2 ( 
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takos small and immature horrings ; that it “ sweeps across th& 
beds where the tish arc depositing their spawn, and not qply takes, 
tlio spawning Jicrring, but destroys the spawm whieli lias been de- 
posited ; tlioy urge, moreover, that herrings caught by the seine-net 
are not fit for curing, on account of the injury done to the fish 
in their capture — tlmtthe trawlers are a turbulent, bad set of fel- 
lows, and often cut away drift-nets, or stab the buoys which 
float tliein that trawling and drift-net fishing cannot be cnriied 
on in narrow waters, as the trawl-nets get foul of the drift-nets ; 
that “ the extravagant gains of the trawlers, monopolized by a 
few', alter the market prices by sudden fluetuations, to the great 
detriment of the drift-nel fishermen. ” — p. 7. 

Tlie trawlers, in tlieir defence, deny all these allegations ; and 
the lleport of the Commissioners is strongly or altogether in their 
favmir ; they show’, by published statistics, that the capture of 
liermigs actually increased during the years of trawling. 

“ The general result that tlie fishing of the locli (Pyne) steadily and 
largely augments, in periods suflicient to covijr the accidents of annual 
fluctuations, has convinfced us that, so far from there being truth in the 
assertion that the system of trawling has diminished the supply of 
fish from Loeh Fyne, the evidence is conclusive that it has thrown 
an additional quantity into the market during a long succession of 
years.”'* 

With regard to the assertion of the drift-net men, that fish 
taken by the seine or trawl are unfit for curing, the Commis- 
sioners say — 

“In order to exaniiiio the state of the. herring caught by the trawl, 
we made three experiments with tlie trawl-net. On one occasion we 
employed a crew of Tarbert men, but the haul of lisli got by them 
was small in quantity. On two otJicr occasions we employed the men 
of H.M. ship Jackal} in one of these liauls the take was so great 
that the net broke. In all these instances, the herrings were delivered 
on board the Jackal in excellent condition. The scales were not 
rubbed off, the flesh was not discoloured, and there was no unusual 
amount of blood in the vessel which rups along the backbone. The 
herrings captured were of a saleable size, and had no herring under six 
inches mixed with them.” — p. 12. *' 

Not content with tllbse few experiments, the Comrilissionci-s 
applied to the Fishery Commissioners of Ireland, where tin? seine- 
net is not illegal, for a statement with regard to the condition of 
trawled herrings, aivl Mr. T. Kedmond Barry, the Inspecting 
Commissioner, writes as follows : — 

“I am, from my own experience, enabled to state that the herrings 
taken by the seine used to be considered in a better state, when care- 
fully handled, than those taken by th^ drift-nets, in which they mesii 
and struggle, to the gre^t injury of the scale.” 
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Large numbers of herrings are cauglit off the coasts of Norway 
by tlrag;nets, and imported cured into different countries. All 
the curers of herring,” the Commissioners state, “ whose evidence 
we have taken, admitted that tlie cure of the Norwegian herring 
is excellent." * 

In respect of the assc3rtion that trawlers are a turbulent set of 
men, and injure the lisliing-gear of drill-lishernieii, the Corn- 
nli^^sioners say that the accusation againi-t trawlers as a class, 
“ though constantly made, has not been supported by any evi- 
dence submitted to us.” It will be rcmenibered that one great 
objection against trawling was that by this system a large number 
of hennngjry arc caught. “From the evidence there can be no 
doubt that they did so at certain periods of the year. It is 
.stated by the trawlers, and coincides with our own experiments, 
that few very small herrings are cauglit with trawl-nets liaving 
the legal mesh of one inch from knot to knot. But the trawlers 
Irequcntly employed nets of a smaller mesh. Their inducement 
to do this was, that nets of the legal size became obstructed by 
the herrings mesliing themselves, so that it took a long time to 
clear the nets after a fishing operation : and during the time in 
which the men were thus engaged, the boats of the cruisers mig!:t 
surprise them iix the act. Accordingly, the meshes were often 
reduced from the legal numher ot thirty-six to the yard, to forty 
oi- forty-five to the yard. In such nets both large and young 
lierrings were caught together." The public feeling at liOch Tyne, 
the Commissioners say, both among trawlers and drift-net tisher- 
mcn, is strongly against the capture of immature herrings, but the 
(piostion lias lost much of its importance now that a close time 
has been establislicd, as at the times when young herrings ajipear 
there is no herring fishing at all. 

'J’rawling, again, is said to injure the wliite-fishing. On this 
subject the Commissioners “ could gather no satisfactory evidence. ’ 
It is unquestionable that trawlers frequently catch white-fish in 
their trawls, but they contend, and with much show of justice, 
that in doing so, they “ beliefit the herring fishery by removing the 
natural enemies otf the herring." 

On the east coast of Scotland trawling for herring is not prac- 
tised, and the inquiries of the Commissioners were directed to 
ground fishing,’^ tlmt is to the capture of herring ^hen engaged 
in depositing their spawn, and to the consequences of “ beam- 
trawling" for white-fish on herring ground! 

“ The ground fishing is chiefly practised at Dunbar, Pittenweem, 
and North Berwick, ^ . At Dunbar the herring fishery begins in the 

middle of July, and generally ends on the second week of September. 
During most of this timfe the*fislnng is prosecuted in the usual way 
witli drift-nets. But about the 2nc?of September the herrings settle 
themselves on the banks to spavin. The fishermei now anchor their 
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nets, allowing Iialf the net to float about on tlie ground. The nets 
get frequently covered with spawn, and the fish are drawn out partly 
full and partly spent.” — p. 22. 

With regard to the “ beam-trawl,” a bag-net for taking white- 
fish, the fishermen say that it ‘"injures the herring fishery by dis- 
turbing and dragging up spawn from the gravelly beds on which 
it is deposited.” 

The Commissioners here draw attention to the inconsistency of 
the fishermen: — 

“ They are exceedingly anxious that the beam-trawl should be pro- 
hibited, for the protection of the spawn, but they see no propriety in 
their being asked to discontinue the capture of the herring which they 
remove in the very act of laying down that spawn. . . . They protest 
against any interference with their own practice, but demand that iin me- 
diate legislative measures should be passed against the trawlers.” — p. 23, 

Both trawlers and drift-net fishermen on the west coast of 
Scotland are generally iinjinimous in favour of a close time, 
although ” there is an equally general testimony that it acts in a 
direction which was ,tiot anticipated.” It appears that codfish, 
ling, and other large and ravenous members of the piscine family, 
arc at certain periods of the year somewhat dainty in their choice 
of food, and refuse almost everything offered to them, unless in 
the shape of a silvery fresh herring : the close time, therefore, in 
this particular instance, ucis injuriously, for the fishcrmeu arc 
not allowed to obtain herring-bait at the tiinc when it is especially 
needed, and they require a relaxation of the law for the purpose 
of procuring the necessary bait. Upon this subject the Com- 
missioners report : — 

“Although we have been unable to satisfy ourselves that a close 
time is of any advantage for the protection of the herring ; still, as it 
is universally approved of in the district around the Frith of Clyde, we 
do not take upon ourselves to recommend, against the wish of those 
who arc practically concerned in the fisheries, any alteration as regards 
this distri(*t. It is true that close time presses heavily on the long-line 
fishermen, who are unable to obtain herring for bait to catch white-fish 
dunng the close time from the 1st of January to the 31st of May ; 
but it would be possible in this locality to allow lionised boats to catch 
fish for bait ; and the general desire of all witnesses examined by us 
is, that the Board of Fishery should bo allowed to license such J)oats 
under proper ilsgulations*” — p. 31.* • ^ 

Though the Commissioners see objections to the establish- 
ment of licensed boats,*' they regard the method proposed as ” tlie 
only practicable means of alleviating the injustice of close tiiiie^ 
as regards the persons engaged in the long-line fisheries.” 

We fully agree with the remark of the Commissioners on the 
subject of seine-fishing,— »that “the ddmand for repressive legisla- 
tion is only another form of thaf which always arises when a new 
and more productif o form of labour* presses inconveniently upon 
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those who prosecute and have embarked their capital in the old 
and less .productive form of labour.” The laws which forbid the 
use of the seine-net should he immediately repealed, and seine- 
fishing should be rendered legal; “tho repressive Acts of 1851, 
18C0, and 1801 were altogether' unnecessary ; they are essentially 
Acts for protecting class interests, and interfere with the invention 
and application of new and more productive modes of industry 
There can scarcely ho any subject of greater importance than that 
which relates to the provision of cheap whoJesomc food for the 
large masses of the poor inhabitants of our country; the laws 
which render illegal the use of the scine-net prevent the approach 
to our*maiskets of abundant supplies of a nutritious fish; the 
curcr alone seems to be the person mostly benefited. 

Mr. Mitchell seems in favour of the laws which prohibit trawl- 
ing; he certainly has made one important omission in his other- 
Aviso complete book. Why has he not given us his opinion upon 
the Commissioners’ report, in which, 4is we have already said, the 
unjust and unnecessary repressive nature of the Acts against 
trawling arc clearly staled ? We call es]^iecial attention to the 
philosophical reasoning of the Commissioners, by which they 
show how inappreciable are the effects of man, whether conserva- 
tive or destructive, when compared with the destruction of 
herrings by natural enemies over which man has no control. 

“ Consider the destiwetiou,” the Commissioners write, “ of large 
lierring by cod and ling alone. It is a very common thing to find a 
codfish Avith six or seven large herrings, of which not one has remained 
long enough to be digested, in his stomach. If, in order to be safe, 
we allow a codfish only two herrings per diem^ and let him feed on 
herrings for only seven months in the year, then 2 herrings x 210 days 
-- 420 herrings as his allowance during that time ; and fifty codfish 
will equal one fisherman in destructive powe!>, Ifut the quantity of 
cod and ling taken jn 18G1, and registered by the Fishery Board, was 
over 80,000 cwt. On an average 30 codfish go to 1 cwt. of the dried 
fish. Hence, at least 2,400,000 codfish were caught in 1801. But if 
50 codfish equal 1 fisherman, 2,400,000 will equal 48,000 fishermen. 
In other words, the cod and’ ling caught on the Scotch coasts in 1861, 
if they had been left in the water, would have caught as many herring 
as a number of fishermen equal to all those ip Scotland, and six thousand 
more^ in the same year ; and as the cod and Ijng caught were certainly 
*not one tithe part of -those left behind, we. may fairly estimate the 
destruction of herring, by these voracious fish alone, as at least ten 
times as great as that effected by all the •fishermen i^ut together. 
When it is further considered, that the conger and dogfish probably 
do as much mischief as the cod and ling ; that the gulls and gannets 
slay their millions, and that the porpoises and grampuses destroy addi- 
tional untold multitude^ it wjll probably be thought no exaggerated 
under-estimate if wo assume that qjir fishery operations, extensive as 
they ar6, do not effect 5 p^ ce:i^t. of the ’total destruction of maties 
and full herring that takes place every year. Anl when it is further 
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considered that sea-trout, and innumerable other fish, prey upon the 
herring-fry, and tliat ilat-fish of all kinds resort in immense numbers 
to the spawning-grounds of the herring, to prey upon th6 freshly- 
deposited ova, it would seem, as we have said, that the influence of 
man, whether conservative or destructive, upon heri'ings, must be 
absolutely inappreciable;, and under these circumstances it seems 
almost unavoidable that great fluctuations, wholly beyond human 
control, should occur to the abundance of herrings in different years.” 
-p. 29. 

Under such civcumstancos,” the Commissioners further add, 
and we recommend their words to the careful con^sideration of 
Parliament — 

‘Hhe herring fishery should not be trammelled with repressive Acts, 
calculated only to protect class interests, and to disturb in an unknown 
and possibly injurious manner the balance existing between conserva- 
tive and destructive agencies at work upon the herring. If legisla- 
tion could regulate the appetites of cod, conger, and porpoise, it 
might be useful to pass laws ivjgarding them ; but to prevent fisher- 
men from catching their poor one or two per cent, of herring in any 
way they please, when rthe other ninety-eight per cent, subject to 
destructive agencies arc poached in all sorts of unrecognised piscine 
methods, seems a wasteful employment of the force of law. We con- 
clude by expressing our strong conviction that the recent legislation 
on the subject of the herring fishery has unnecessarily restricted the 
operations of fishermen, has repressed invention, by prohibiting new 
and more productive forms of labour, is calculated to be destructive, 
rather than conservative, in relation to the future supply of herrings ; 
and although it may be beneficial to certain class interests, is prejudi- 
cial to the consumer of fish, and to the public generally.” 

Art. VII. — Mr. Tennyson’s New Poems. 

Enoch Arden, dc. By Alfred Tennyson, B.O.L., Poet- 
Laureate. London: Moxon. 1864. 

It 

N othing is at once so difficult and so easy as to criticise a 
work of art. To graze ever so tenderly with the critical scalpel 
the breathings form fresh from the artist’s hand seems cruel, reck-- 
less, and all but profane, and therefore the operation is beset by 
most of the perplexities popularly held to attach to vivisection. 
Again, in the too bold effort to detach part from part and limb 
from limb, fo'r the purposes of observation and experiment, the 
life itself, the only object of pursuit, glibly elildes the grasp of the 
operator, and he has nothing left him to work upon but a dull 
and dry residuum of wor3s, paint, or sto/ie. * And yet, withal, this 
work of criticism|is an easy work too. Here, more than any 
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wliere, ignorant readers there are at all times so many, trust- 
worthy guides so few. Tliere is perhaps scarcely any conceivable 
pi-oposition capable of being framed about a new poem, picture, or 
statue, wlii ch, if d Illy weighted with phrases sufficiently removed from 
the common dialect of the people, and affirmed in any given case, 
would not be uuresistingly acceded to by a largo number of very 
respectable and, on other subjects, tolerably well-informed people. 
One reason of this amiable toleration in matters of art, no doubt, 
is that the culture necessary to equip a true critic for his task has 
liithcrto operated over an extremely narrow field ; and, at the same 
time, tlic widespread interest in inlellectiial perfection through- 
out all*its*varied developments, and the general love and appre- 
ciation of tlio beautiful, whicli alone can qualiJy a reading public 
to provoke the responsive efforts of genuine eriticism, are some 
of the latest attainments in national life, and have never yet been 
attained in England at all. Thus it happens that there is scareely 
a single canon of criticism applicable to a new poem which has 
any pretensions to the rank of common acceptance. Some critics, 
indeed, attempting a reaction to the prescriptive mannerism of 
their trade, have set themselves to answer such simple and ulti- 
mate queries as. Does the poem give pleasure? or, Does it in- 
struct ? or. Does it represent just feeling ? or, Does it sound well, 
and please the ear ? Yet there is perhaps at least about as much 
prudery and affectation in this knot-cutting “ Anglo-Saxonism” 
as in tiio more professedly esoteric catechism which it attempts to 
supersede. Tliere have been works wbicli pleased once, please 
now, and will please for ever. There have been others which 
pleased once, hut please no more, and will never please again, 
'i’hcrc are some wliich please these persons, and not those, — which 
please at one period, and not at another. Is there any general 
cause to explain these phenomena ? If sc/, it is no superfluous 
or useless work tcy endeavour to ascertain this cause, and to guide 
the youthful poet and the inquiring reader in the process of in- 
vestigating the elements of permanent success. To please, to 
amuse, to instruct, are chcli by themselves only poi*tions of a 
poet’s task. Nof, in truth, can pleasure and instruction bo 
severedrby the mere operation of a coll.Qquial solvent. It is the 
object of all true culture to make amusement and instruction one ; 
*nor will the man who has farthest distanced the ttiiimal nature 
within him have true delight in aught but what promotes his still 
further development, nor can such an one Consult directly for that 
further development without procuring thereby tq himself the 
most assured delight. It is not too rash a generalization to say 
that in such a man his intellect and liis heart are one; and it is 
to this perfection of nature that the best»and noblest poets have 
ever successfully appealed. * • ^ 

The method we unconsciously employ ini searching for a 
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standard by which to test a new poem, is a species of rough and 
very imperfect induction. It is observed that there have, been in 
this country it succession of great poets, who have all permanently 
won the affections of Englishmen^ whether of those belonging to 
one class of minds or to another. Shnkspearo and Milton, Byron 
and Wordsworth, Shelley and Cowper, all wrote poems, and one set 
of idolaters or another arc in each age seen to perform unwearied 
sacrifices at their altars. Is there, wo ask, any one quality, any 
generic faculty, common to all these poets ? Can tbig faculty 
bo abstracted? Can it be stamped with a name and h/indled fami- 
liarly but piously by all future aspirants for poetic fame ? "Ihcro 
have been many attempts to do this, many definitions^ of* poetry 
and the poetic quality, and yet no single one has as yet triumphed 
over and excluded its competitors. It is not proposed here either 
to recount the long list, or to add one more to that list. It is, 
however, submitted that among other sources of amusement and 
instruction found at the Pieft-ian spring, there is one notable one 
at least which belongs tp every great poet who has permanently 
touched the heart of the family of man. This source of poetic 
power rests on an ultimate fact of our nature. Every man and 
every woman has an intense sympathetic interest in the feelings 
and fortunes of every other man and every other woman. If this 
interest seems at times dormant, it is because the fortunes and 
feelings of others are for the most either wholly unknown, or very 
imperfectly nai'rated and obscurely conceived. Tell truly and in 
detail a veritable histoiy of misery and want, and it melts the 
hardest and Avarms into benevolence • the coldest and meanest. 
Tell truly and in detail the circumstances of a generous action, 
of a lofty thought opportunely expressed, of sustained suffering 
in a worthy cause, and no eye will be dry, no pulse without a 
quickened bound. Nay, the very symbols of otliers joys, cares, 
and sufferings, the marriage-bell, the funeral* trappings, are so 
actively suggestive of a crowd of feelings profoundly interesting 
to us, that we are ever laughing or weeping, wo know not why, 
and heaving up and down with the ebb and flow of the mighty ocean 
of human feeling encompassing us on every side. Now it is this 
mysterious activity in ow’ sympathies and antipathies which the 
great poets, and in fact all poefs, in so far as they are poets at^ 
all, of every age and country, have instinctively perceived and 
rendered tributary to their purposes, whatever those purposes 
may be defined to be. “ The poet operates on the emotions of his 
hearers and readers by the exhibition of such human feeling as 
is calculated to stir their sympathies or antip^-thies ; and he differs 
from his brother aidists, the painter and the dramatic actor, in 
that tlie only engine he employs is verbal expression. He differs 
from the novelist in superadding to his forces an appeal to the 
Ij]ieasure enjoyed from rhythmical sounds. If this notion of the 
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poet’s method be distinctly conceived, it will at once suggest itself 
that this method implies the satisfaction of certain definite condi- 
tionsj and just so far as these conditions are adeqirately satisfied 
is the poet truly and permanently successful in his work, ior 
instance, our sympathies and rfntipathies are only educed by the 
representation of sucli mental emotions as we conceive to be real 
and true, — that is, eiflier such as men and women like ourselves 
reiilly have shown or arc showing in such and such circumstances, 
or such as our knowledge of our own habits and the habits of 
tJtosc about us convinces us would be likely to be shown by men 
and women so situated, so acting, so suHering, as the poet chooses 
to ropfesevit the men and women of whom ho writes. In fact, 
our interest is then the keenest when the illusion is so complete 
as to forbid us over and anon correcting our instinctive appetite 
for belief by recalling the really fictitious character of the scenery 
and events. From this it follows that a poet must not only be 
“ of i?naginatiou all compact,” but m*ust sedulously exercise him- 
self in co-ordinating, refining, and coercing the products of his 
imagination, fie will be careful how far ho*transcends tho general 
results of human experience in the sequence and epochs of his 
story. He will copy history and biography, not burles(iued, and 
exaggerate their ordinary teachings. He will give the freest play to 
general human causes, natural moral developments, and tho known 
laws of individual and social advancement. If for special pur- 
poses he select a transcendental theme, ho will not willingly 
tarry in the regions of tlie fantastic and the marvellous, hut 
gladly <lescend again and again to earth, visiting human dwelling- 
places, conversing in human Language, and welcoming an ever- 
freshened contact with tlie common facts of life. 

There is one chief condition which necessitates every poet 
being in some degree a painter. In orde\’ to give a transitory 
reality to every stage for the exhibition of human feeling, his 
words must paint as well as draw and tell. The cottage, the 
woodland dell, the city with its “busy hum of men,” must all bo 
“ clothed in circumstance” and grow into real and living realities,, 
such realities as riot even reason and sense can for the time gainsay 
and disprove, — more real and more vivid* even than the phenomena 
of sonso themselves. To tliis epd cveryr artifice of language, of 
"melody, of metaphoi"; of verbal association, and of ^re-Kaphaelite 
particularity may be appropriately made subservient. Not that 
the truthful and impressive picture of events, scenery, and minor 
details is tho ultimate object of the poet as has been 
often ignorantly ant[ superficially imagined ; but it is requisite 
the scaffolding should be properly buttressed and supported on 
which the man, the w()?ban,*andthe child is to strut his little hour, 
and from which the tears of Androiliachov the wrath ^f Achilles, the 
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passion of Clyteninestra, Lave to be reflected ofl* on to the feeling 
Jiearts of all time. There is one other condition which .the poet 
who would attain an everlasting crown must satisfy. The cir- 
cumstantial events which form, as it were, the ground and theatre 
of that emotional action lie wishes to portray, must not be 
osscntiiilly local, transitory, or exceptional in tlieir nature. 4'his 
is a great temptation and snare to a young and ambitious genius, 
for it is just those who best present the familiar, the fashionable, 
the ephemeral, who have the largest immediate audience, and the 
most intoxicatingly rapid success. It is a sad sight to any one 
sincerely anxious for the progress and enlargement of national 
culture, to observe llie quantity of wasted and lavished power 
consumed in glutting an illiterate public with the drugged and 
incessantly administered potions of a “ sensational” and flippantly 
conventional drama. Tliat it is possible to create a taste lor the 
best and the 2)urcst literature, even for such as shall interest man, 
as man, a thousand years hence as much as to-day, the author of 
“ Silas Marner” and lioniola” lias conclusively proved. It will 
appear in the sequel that tlie Poet Tiaureate has then only failed 
when he has preferred tilings temporal to things eternal. It is 
for this that Jlryden and Pope exhibit symi)toms of decaying 
renown. Even the immortality of Milton and Dante is, in some 
degree, hound up with the fleshly garments of Puritanism and 
Catholicism. Shnhespeare alone will live for ever. 

Some of the above remarks on the necessity of a poet's main- 
taining a certain likelihood and possibility in the accidental 
appendages of his creations, derives illustration from those cele- 
brated instances wliere this rule seems, at first siglii, to have been 
most flagrantly violated. No wwks have a more lasting and in- 
<3radi(iable fame impressed upon . them tlian “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “ PIVradisc Lost,” “ Eaiist,” “ The Ccnci,” and 
“ Cliristahel.” The exceptional, the magicifl, the monstrous, 
seem here to conspire in a triumphant revel, jointly insulting to 
every literary maxim and imescriptive regulation. Yet it is just 
in these extreme cases that the marvellous power and determi- 
nation of the poet in each case to preserve 1^-uth alive in the 
very den of Falsehood, Reality in the very teeth of thQ wildest 
indention, is most singwlarly conspicuous. In some way or i)ther 
we fervently' sympathize with Beatrice Cenci, and, however* 
remote from common events are those described, ^ve believe and 
impatiently follow thefb all. This one hero feels for the love of 
Margaret, thq^t one there for the sceptical and unsatisfied isolation 
of her betrayer. The loves and quarrels of^Oberon and Titania 
can never have been fictitious and untrue : and Milton s Satan is 
the veritable hero in adversity for •ever^ one amongst us. In 

the case eveik» of Christabel, ^here common events and proba- 

- • 
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l)ilities would seem to be recklessly disrcgiirdod, llierc is a sen- 
suous glow iuvesting tlie marvellous verse, and a narcotic potency 
flowing out ill a delicious, but perilously Lothmaii stream that 
benumb and arrest the severest distinction-monger of tlie false 
and the true. In some form ®r other, in dream-land, in fairy- 
land, in some metaphysical or ideal region yet unmapped out in 
the atlas of common experience, the story and its belongings, we 
feel is, and must be, true. The letter of the rule killcth, the spirit 
giveth life. 

It is proposed, by way of illustrating tlie above conception of 
the poetic ihetliod, and also move rigidly prescribing its limits 
and tlTbC conditions of its practicability, to enter upon a minute 
analysis of Mr. 'J'eniiyson’s two new poems, “Enoch Arden,” and 
“ Aylmer's Field." 'J’liorc arc some points in these poems which 
note a great jidvance in the very progressive and laborious genius 
of Mr. Tennyson. In tlie sequel it will reniaiu for us to eoniiiaro 
Mr. Tennyson with liiinself as he njipears in former works, and 
also with that ultimate standard by which he must consent to bo 
impartially tried, liis great predecessors in.all time. He himself 
would be the last to flincli iVoiu this ordeal, and he need not fear 
it. In the meantime, and preparatory to our account of the first 
poem in the volume before us, we may note that tho seonery and 
drapery in each of these poems is selected from that of tlic most 
familiar, common-place, and cvery-day description. There is the 
(luiet English fishing-village, the neighbouring hazel-grove, the 
wild ocean and its shingly beach; lliero is the “capacious hall" 
“hung with its hundred shields," with its “dull sameness," and 
its Ncwfoundlaiid dog rising “two-footed at the limit of his chain, 
roaring to make a third person in a walk, the adjoining rectory- 
house, and the trim cottages, one “ looking all rose-tree," and 
another “ wearing a close-set robe of jawninc sown with stars." 
Here, too, we liaac many old familiar faces in the “ nightly wirer 
of the innocent Imre," tlio “ yeomen over their ale,” the “ hunters 
round the hunted creature, drawing the cordon close and closer 
toward tho death ;" the c4d English oak, too, “ once grove-like, 
each huge arm u,trce, but now the broken base of a black tower, 
a cave of toucliwood with a single flourishing spray.” Here, too, 
is the ^ullage church, crowded beyond Its wont, from curiosity to 
hear the funeral seumon on out the coitagors k'tcw and loved, 
and for which many had left “ their own grey tower and plain- 
faced tabernacle.’* These are essentially English scenes, such a® 
wo all have known and loved from our earliest infancy. They are 
such as we can with difticiiliy believe to be unreal, which we have 
a luxurious conceit in filling out each after his own fancy, and 
associating intimatcl\>with sacred and indestructible memories, 
stored up in our innermost bosorias. rfere, then,ys’a fitting arena 
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for the exhibition of such feelings of our brother men, manifested 
ill the junctures and complexities of daily life, as we can readily 
appreciate an4 believe to be true. The poet has done half his 
task when he has predisposed his readers in favour of the faith- 
fulness and unblemished veracity ef his work. His next task is 
to conceive such conflicts of human notion and mutual inter- 
lacings of individual energies as shall give rise to situations 
adapted to the natural development of strong, deep, and interest- 
ing emotions. The more these apparently accidental situations 
resemble the actual conjunctions of real life, and the more true 
to the laws of human feeling are . the emotions represented, the 
more predominant will be the interest and success attaching to the 
whole work. It will be found that these conditions aref most effi- 
ciently fulfilled by Mr. Tennyson in “ Enoch Arden,*' and less so 
in “Aylmer's Field." 

The story, or framework for the true poetical diagram, of 
“ Enoch Arden " is very simple and natural — such an one as the 
complications of human society, and the involved notions of 
marriage, death, reraarrjage, and miscalculation, must necessarily 
ever render possible, though the actual situation imagined may 
never yet have been really displayed. Here everybody docs their 
duty, cvei^body acts even wisely and nobly, and yet, such are the 
conditions of our complex and incalculable circumstances in this 
world, that the fruit is heartbroken misery and flisappointmbnt, 
and the curtain falls on a vision of All that is unutterably sad and 
hopelessly desolate. 

The first scene is of a small village at the seaside, a narrow 
wliarf, a mouldered church, a “ long street climbing to one tail- 
towered mill." Three children are represented playing together, 
one littfe girl, Annie TiCe, and two little boys Philip Kay, the son 
of the miller, and Eno^h Arden, ah orphan and a “ sailor-lad." 
'fhe description of their seafaring amusements is very pretty and 
natural, and reminds the reader of Hook’s pictures of Clovelly. 
Till lately it seemed impossible correctly to describe the talk and 
sports of children : they were always mode too wise or too foolish, 
too much resembling the lower animals, or else, mere pygmeean 
likenesses of old men and women. George Elliot led the way in 
the “ Mill on the Floss" to h truer conception ; and Mr. Tennyson, 
in this passagCfhas certainly rivAlied, for ho gould not excei,*his 
gifted contemporary. So the children play very prettily together, 
and, as they get older, both the boys, as might be expected, fall in 
love with the little girl, but, as might be expected also, the little 
girl does not fAll equally in love with both the boys — ^in fact “she 
seemed kinder unto Philip than to him (Enoc?i) : hut she loved 
Enoch, though she knew it not, andwoiid if asked deny it." 
However, Enocl^ perseverel like a^man, and one day Philip climbs 
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a hill, ‘^and sees the pair, Enoch and Annie, sitting hand in hand,’* 
and “in their eyes and faces reads his doom.” Heartbroken, 
“ho had his dark hour unseen, and rose and past, bearing a life- 
long hunger in his life.” Tho marriage of Enoch and Annie 
consequent on this little scene n^ay be regarded as the first crisis 
in tho tale. The second crisis is the departure of Enoch to sea. 
He becomes anxious to give a good education to his children and 
provide comfortably for his family ; but he breaks his leg while 
clambering on a mast in harbour. As he lay recovering, he has 
an ofter from a ship-master to make him hfs boatswain in a 
voyage to China. He has much difficulty in procuring his 
wife's consent to this, and his determined courage in doing what 
he know wefe ultimately best for all, coupled with liis love and 
tenderness in giving pain, is described in Mr. Tennyson’s best 
style, and cannot fail to touch tlic fecliiigs of- most readers. “He 
let her plead in vain ; so <|uivering held his will and bore it 
thro’.” llis courageous parting with Annie, and his provisions 
for her in his absence, “ the shelves and corners ” put up in the 
cottage, the sale of his boat, “ his old sea-friend,” and his hopeful 
words of farewell, arc all told with alTccting particularity, and bear 
us tJong in a current of genuine interest and sympathy. Annie 
is left alone, and year after year Enoch is heard of no more. She 
fails to manage properly her little shop. She and the cliildren 
bcconie impoverished, and the only friend who lends them a 
helping hand is tho faithful Pliilip, the friend of hor childhood, 
tho boyisli lover, the broken- spirited rival of her husband in those 
days gone by, and now the well-to-do owner of the !Mill on the 
Jlill, Year after year goes by, and IMnlip and all else, all but 
Annie, believe Enoch to be no more. Slowly, and with infinite 
delicacy, such as only tho pure Saxon of the poem itself can 
properly denote, PJiilip renews the suit qf his youth. He is 
adored by the children, he is Annie’s dearest friend, he alone by 
marriage can raise tlicm all from the abyss of poverty, and after 
many a delay, first of a year, then of month after month, the 
widow with fear and trembjing takes him to lier heart, and they 
are married. This is crisis the third. 

The scene tlien^changes to follow^ the fortunes of Enoch. lie 
has beeil shipwrecked, and cast upon a lonely island, and is there 
^ubjebted to all those vicissitudes of hope, fear,^ labour, and 
anxiety which since l:lie days of Paniel De Foe are sufficiently 
familiar to all. This forms a fine opportupity for some gorgeous 
scenery painting, whicli Mr. Tennyson has not neglected, and of 
which more will bo said by-and-by. At length, as usual, the 
long-watched ship awives and takes him off. He reaches home 
and hastily re-seeks the^ spo^ to which his life-long thoughts had 
ever reverted with unwearied tcndcjjness ahd indomi^ble hope. He 
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hears in tlie village from a talking gossip ilie circumstances of 
his wife’s remarriage ; and this may be regarded as crisis the 
fourth. Certainly the situation here, to which all the previous 
detail has borne us steadily on, is extremely artistic. There are 
in it the elements of curiosity as//) what he will do next, of sym- 
pathy for his heartrending disappointment, of perplexity as to the 
duties incumbent upon all persons concerned ; and all these 
feelings are at last absorbed in simple admiration fo,r the course 
that Enoch, at the price of any personal self-denial, ultimately 
adopts. lie ventures to visit the peaceful abode of *those his 
heart yeUrns for, he peers in upon the domestic scene with longing, 
lingering eyes, and — he turns away. He turns to bury again his 
hopes and his love, to hide away all his passion and hifj agonizing 
desire, and bears but one resolve in his bosom, “ as though it wvre 
the burthen of a -soirg,” — • Not to tell her, never to let her know.” 
“ He was not all unhappy.” Such men never are, and never can be. 

This is the real critical point of the whole tale, and it (piickens 
in the reader the warmest and strongest sympathy. After all 
Enoch’s watching, waiting, nursing his hope for months and 
years, it has all ended in nothingness, or in worse than nothing- 
ness ; for the affections of his wife and children are not buried in 
the grave after a life-long faithfulness to himself, but they have 
been weaned and diverted from him, and ho stands in a w’orld 
where he is wanted not, thought not of except by one in some still 
anxious hours, and where his known presence could only produce 
unutterable confusion and far-reaching pain. It is a sad spectacle 
the poet has conjured up for us, but we are the better, if the 
sadder, for gazing on it. Here is a man who accepts the chilling 
facts of life with patience and meekness, who bows before them in 
religious reverence, and docs the only duty and the last earthly 
w^ork left for him to perform — '‘never to let her know.” 

The story closes with a very picturesque description of Enoch’s 
death, and his telling his talc in his last moments to the village 
gossip, who first broke to him the crushing news. We are anxi- 
ous to know more — how Annie, bow .Philip, how the children 
behaved on hearing of that noble act of self-denial, what the 
village thought and said ; but the only satisfaction to our curiosity 
is given in one suggestive glimpse of a later scene — 

“*When they buried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.** 

There are at least three situations in this simple story, each of 
which arrests'our interest, and strongly stimulates our sympathies. 
There is, first, the deliberation of Enoch with himself and with 
his wife as to going abroad. There ,is ni^ucli to be said either 
way, and his ^ife does •not liejp him. Her motherly and wife- 
like feelings pilvtL too strongly foi; her even to bear contem- 
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plate absence from her hueband. Her womanly eloquence is 
exquisitely described — 

“ Not with brawling opposition she, 

But manifold entreaty, many a tear. 

Many a sad kiss, by day by night renewed.** 

This is intensely true to nature, and we have the liveliest fellow- 
feeling with the whole scene. It must here be noted that Mr. 
Tennyson lias attained such exquisite ease, grace, and finish 
in manipulating his Sa^on words, and making the line an echo 
to the sense, ithat a truly pathetic picture like this is set off'to the 
very fullest advantage. The ear, the understanding, and the 
heart, are atVmce all actively employed and deliciously entertained. 
The next situation of marked and affecting interest is the scene of 
Annie’s scruples as to remarriage, and Philip s urgency in his 
suit. It is not mere selfishness in Philip that presses him on, 
though he too has had a life-long lov§ as well as Enoch, but he 
can only give real and efficient help to the whole family in their 
hour of extreme need by the proposed plan. , He has loved long 
and faithfully ; ho has not availed himself of any dishonest advan- 
tage acquired by his friendly relations to the family ; ho is tender, 
patient, and forbearing, and we cannot help wishing him well. 
Though in turn we have the tendorest consideration for the 
•unsatisfied mind of Annie, for her extreme hesitation, for her 
clinging hope, and, finally, for her graceful abandonment of every 
available plea. Love, duty, anxiety, memory, hope, faith, and 
matronly modesty, all combine to irradiate the occasion with the 
manifold colours of the truest and deepest feelings we know ; 
they are reflected back on to our own hearts, and they find 
kindred emotions there, and we discern in ourselves that we are in 
the presence of a poet and a poem. • 

As to the third apd culminating situation of all, the return of 
Enoch, enough has already been said. It remains to say a few 
words on the truly poetic description of Enoch’s life on the desert 
isle. There are some glowing lines here that remind one of the 
gorgeous imagery ojf Shelley such as — 

“ The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts, 

Xinong the palms and ferns and precipices ; 

'fhe blaze upon the waters to the east ; 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the weot ; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in heaven, 

The hollo wer-bellowing ocean, and again, 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise.” 

This portraiture is vivid and powerful, angitis beyond doubt part 
of a poet's function to b’e thus sensitive taall the and sounds 
[Vol. LXX^XII. No. CLXII.]— NbV Sbbies, Vol. XXWNo. II. E E ^ 
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of the outer worid, to see whdt^thera'"i3eenot^, and hear what others 
hear not. It is a pleasure to the leader to have his tnemory^refreshed 
and his ima'gination exercised hy a ^replenishing store of bright 
and beautiful colouring. Further, also, in accordance with the 
theory of poetry above enunciated, it* is only thus that the poet 
can impart absolute reality^ to his work, and 'so engage the sym- 
pathies of his readers for the emotions of those he depicts. 

As to the merits of ‘‘ Aylmer s Field," opinions will probably be 
long at hopeless variance. The first impression will b(; that of dis- 
taste and disappointment. Then a host of champiops will spring 
up showing us how we have entirely misunderstood the whole 
meaning and purport 'of the work, and whoever olse is right, 
readers and reviewers at least are one and all wrong. It will be 
urged in vindication or extenuation that the complainants have 
no eye to the moral purpose of the piece, no faculty interpretative 
of the broad facts of modem life, no sympathy with the generous 
and philanthropic aims 6f the poet. It will be alleged that 
poetry is a world-embracing, fact-dealing art, for the subject of 
which nothing is tob small, nothing too unmanageable, nothing 
too monstrous. These pleas and their counter-pleas bandied 
about between the defenders and impugners of Mr. Tennyson’s 
works have been employed more than once. Some of those works 
have successfully triumphed over all opposition ; upon others the 
popular jury, after a protracted retirement, have not yet brought 
in their verdict, and bints are suggested of a verdict “Not 
proven." However it may turn out with “ Aylmer’s Field," it is 
pretty certain that if Mr. Tennyson had now his reputation to 
make, this poe?m would not make it. Not indeed that it will mar 
his well -won fame, for so long as a 'poet brings out good and 
questionable works in couples, the public will judge him by his 
best, and not his worst production. Does this poem give pleasure ? 
Certainly not, — so far as the story, the situations, the characters 
are concerned. On the contrary, each of these elements imparts 
one continuous and unmixed sensation of pain, and most readers 
will be simply shocked by the insolenf language and the reiterated 
horrors. Does it interest and excite ? If it fails to do so, it is 
not the fault of the poet. There are four premature deaths out 
of the order of nature. One, young man commits suicide from 
disappointefi love. One young lady dies df a broken heart, com- 
plicated with epidemic fever. The young lady's mamma dies from 
a similar cause (that* is, the broken heart) without the compli- 
cating symptoms, and the young lady's papagoes mad, and soondies, 
long before he ought. This is pretty well^^in the way of exciting 
and interesting matter for one short poem. Let Miss B^raddon 
look to her guns. There is a rival ^n tfle, field. But again, does 
the poem inK^uct ? If it ddes not, again it is not the poet's 
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faulty for ttiero is the longest sermon in it which perhaps is to be 
found in the whole library of the British poets.. Nay, hut in 
addition to these obvious attractions, the moral p^irpose is so 
translucent, and enforced with such emphasis, that iill the other 
grounds of eulogy are simply superfluous. The great evil of 
modem life in England is, in Mr. Tennyson’s eyes, idolatry, that 
is, a kind of agricultural pantheism, oif worshipping a 
* God far diffused in noble groves 

And princely halls, and farms, and flowing lawns, 

^ And heap of living gold that daily grew, 

“And title scrolls, and gorgeous heraldries.’* 

Starting witfi this creed, the country gentlemen and ladies do not 
like their daughters to marry young gentlemen just called to tho 
Bar, without a shilling and without a brief. And when the young 
lady is refractory, the papas conduct themselves in a way sugges- 
tive of what wo witness among the larger mammalia in tho Zoolo- 
gical Gardens at feeding time. No\f, no doubt, the papas are 
very wrong, and the young ladies and young gentlemen quite 
right, and if this be so, certainly Mr. Tenrfyson presents a most 
terrible example of poetic justice. Wc have seen in a pantomime 
the clown boating the policemen, and every one is very glad that 
for once the policemen get their dues, and the smashers are 
smashed. Tt must be a like satisfaction to the lovers of retri- 
butive jusiieo to see the papa and mamma, and everybody else, 
brought to unutterable grief through their naughty doings, and 
hearing a most “plain” and very long sermon in their parish 
church into the bargain. We are sure they wont do so any more. 

The story of “Aylmer’s Field” can he almost sufficiently col- 
lected from the above observations. There is a Sir Aylmer 
Aylmer, “ an almighty man, the county god which is, pre- 
sumedly, a form of abridged notation to aenoto his being, or 
liaving been, chairnlan at Quarter Sessions, master of tho bounds, 
and an unimpeachably true Blue of the good old Church-and- 
King type. His wife is a weak milk-and-watery sort of a person, 
who always says ditto to lier lord, or cries, or says and does 
nothing whatever insipid as the queen upon a card.” They 
have one. only daughter, Edith, their heiress, “bounteously made, 
and yot so finely, that a troublouj touch thinn'd, or would seem 
fo thin her, in a dayf ’ She is a very good girl, verj^ kind to the 
poor, and everybody is very fond of her. Near the Hall there is tho 
Rectory, where the Averills have for generations succeeded in retain- 
ing witliin their family circle the good things annexed 4;o ecclesias- 
tical preferment. The nresent rector is a bachelor who has been dis- 
appointed in love, ana is not a “ marrying man.” But he has a 
young brother who often* confes to visit him. Hinc ilia lacryma. 
This young gentleman gets called to the Bar after ^e due series 

• ' E E a 
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of ^'Temple-eaten terms” are completed, falls in love with 
Edith, and with the view of becoming worthy of heif makes up 
his mind to jdo great things in the world ; “ Chancellor or what is 
greatest would he be.” The old people at the Hall never con- 
ceive the possibility of such upstart arrogance on the part of their 
friends at the Rectory, till a neighbour calls on the old gentle- 
man, and after discussing the news of the day, the prospects of 
the " Blues and Reds,” the denoiiement of the last fox tragedy, 
and a Gretna-green marriage, is led to hint at the inexpediency 
of letting “that handsome fellow, Averill walk so freely with his 
daughter. People talked — the hoy might get a notion into him ; 
the girl might be entangled ere she knew.” Sir Aylmer^Aylmer 
does not much like this, but acts upon it pretty vigdirously none 
the less, and the same evening does all but kick the presumptuous 
villain out of his house, accompanying his overt acts with a con- 
siderable amount of slander and blackguardism. Edith is hence- 
forth put under all the rigo,urs of martial law. A state of siege 
is proclaimed. Correspondence with her absent lover is artfully 
intercepted. Desirable young gentlemen are invited in shoals, 
or would have been so could shoals of them be found. All com- 
munication even with the villagers is summarily forbidden ; she 
is watched, and the watchers are watched too, till, as might have 
been expected, some low fever found the girl — 

And Hung her down upon a couch of fire, 

Where careless of the household faces near, 

And crying upon the name of Leolin, 

She, and with her the race of Aylmer, past.’* 

In the meantime young Leolin has been, of course, storming 
away at the iniquities of rich old gentlemen with only daughters. 
“ Insolent, brainless, heartless ! heiress, wealth. Their wealth, 
their heiress ! wealth*enough was theirs For twenty matches . . . 
He believed This filthy marriage-hindering Mammon 'made The 
harlot of the cities ; nature crost Was mother of the foul adulteries 
That saturate soul with body,” &c. His history need not be 
longer followed, except to say that instead of the world ringing 
■of him "to shame these mouldy Aylmers^in their graves,’* 
he commits suicide in his chambers with a dagger Edith had* 
received from an Indian cousin, and given to him. We sincerely 
trust the cofoner s jury passed some less complimentary verdict 
on him than " temporary insanity.*' It has already been inti- 
mated what are the fortunes of the papa and mamma. They go 
to the parish church to hear from Mr. Averill a funeral sermon 
on their daughter, and they do hear one. It proves quite as 
much a iiiner^ sermon on themselveer, because they never get 
over it. Their respeotiye deaths have bet n already described. 

Now no cA|e can say that, frith a fixed determination to tell 
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a horrible s^ry, sucli as is thought likely to do certain people good, 
who want being done good to, Mr. Tennyson has not made the very 
best of his work. This poem cannot be read without a strong in- 
terest, and a certain amount of sympathy or antipathy, as the case 
may be. Some of the languagb, particularly the invectives of 
the old gentleman, commencing “Ungenerous, dishonourable, base, 
presumptuous!” if not exactly Shakespearian or yEschylean, are 
certainly possessed of some amount of power and nervous energy. 
The sermon of Mr. Averill is perhaps too directly didactic 
and plain speaking for the purposes of poetry, but at the same 
time it vibrafes with some passages of genuine eIo»juence and 
vehemeijA eny:)tion. And, withal, the graceful simple life of Edith, 
in her country village, going about from cottage to cottage, 
dressing the gardens witli flowers, “ A splendid presence, flat- 
tering the poor roofs llevcred as theirs, hut kindlier than them- 
selves. To ailing wife, or Availing infancy, Or old bedridden 
palsy,” is suggestive of much that gives us pleasure to look at 
and think about. Nor must the stirring ambitious life of Lcoliii 
in London, contrasting with those screner scenes, he neglected as 
a piece of truthful painting from real and daily experience. 

Thechiof Haws in this poem are capable of being reduced to two ; 
one literary, the other moral; both going to bar it out from the 
rank of the greatest and only undying works. Its literary vice is, 
first, that in Avhich it contrasts unfavourably with “ Enoch Arden.” 
Its situations are all spasmodic, the result of the conflict of very 
oxceptioind passions, and involving, not the common evory-day 
experience of love, marriage, passion and death, but extravagant 
anger, unreasonable expectations, and unpardonable crime. The 
mind of the reader does not willingly fall in with the truth of the 
facts. Ho rather keeps questioning if such things really happen, 
hopes they do not, and rises up with a rSactionury ami self- 
complacent belief tf/at they are poetic extravagances invented for 
the sake of making stimulating scenes. He rebels against show- 
ing the kind of sympathy he is expected to show, and lie assumes 
the attitude of critic and sceptic where he ought to be the fanatical 
folloAver and the entranced devotee. It is also a drawback to the 
effectiveness, and probably to the eternal ipterest of the poem, that 
the feqjings pourtrayed are iiot those general and everlasting emo- 
ttons which scarcely vary from ago* to age, or clime ih clime, but 
the partial, narrow, and transitory phenomena which are the out- 
growth of the fashionable life of a very circumscribed section 
of English society at this particular period. Had Homer, 
Shakespeare, or Goethe selected such modes of I’eeling, and 
dressed them up in such a way, and written nothing more, the 
Agamomnons, Hamlets, •and *Egmonts oft old would for us have 
been shrouded in impenetrable niglit. 
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Now, as to the moral flaws in this- poem, the question suggests 
itself. Is this assumed idolatry of gold, land, &c., to ilk heartless 
disparagemept of a daughter's happiness, really a vice sufficiently 
common among our landed gentry to justify such an unscrupulous 
onslaught ? And again, does Mr. Tennyson mean to say that 
any young man with insufficient means of providing for himself, 
let alone for a wife and family, has a right to entrap the affections 
of any young lady he chooses, wholly irrespective of her natural 
and justifiable prospects ? Does Mr. Tennyson mean to blink the 
patent fact that worldly possessions are part of a young lady’s 
capital in what he will allow us to term pro hdc vice the mar- 
riage fair ? Cceteris paribiis, the richer the gentleman^Ci young 
lady marries, the more luxuries, carriages, parties, firesses, she 
will be able to indulge in ; and the more money she has to offer, 
the more, of course, she has a right to expect. This is a plain 
economical truth, which a poet and public teacher has no right to 
hide away under the cover of plausible and. unmeaning generalities 
about “ love” and “ sentiment” and “ unworldliness.” If a young 
man believes himself ^an unequal candidate in the race for a lady^s 
hand, he should not run, or, if he run, he must expect to bo 
beaten or turned off the course, — sometimes, as here, without 
remorse. A sensible and conscientious man can ascertain well 
enough the conditions of the contest, and a healthy-minded man 
can and will adapt himself to them. 

We have not much space left for the description of the smaller 
poems in this volume. J3ut it is a pleasure to us to say a few 
words on the one remaining Idyll, “.Sea-Dreams.” This poem is 
not now in print for the first time, and it is not likely to be one of 
Mr. Tennyson’s most popular productions. The thoughts con- 
tained in it have in them too deep a moral, and travel too near 
the border-lands of metaphysical problems to secure a general 
and enthusiastic reception. This, however, js not in itself an 
objection, and it was the cha];aoteristic (some would say the im- 
perfection) of some lasting favourites both of Goethe’s and Words- 
worth s. But if there be certain rase feelings and mysterious 
perplexities common to ever so few men at alljtimes, and forming 
part of the permanent heritage of mankind, it is the office of the 
poet to reproduce and abstract those feelings and those thoughts by 
means of thafascinating machinery which b^ alone can employ. • 

The “ Sea-Dreams” are based on the following little incident : 
A city clerk and his wife go with their sick child to the sea-side 
for a month. It may be remarked here that all Mr. Tennyson’s 
descriptions* of the sea, its varied phases, and its local accompani- 
ments, are extremely appropriate, attractive, *and true. Instances 
of this will readily suggest themselves toi our readers, and need 
not be repro^ced here. Tb%famUy are 'in straitened circum- 
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stances, and are suffering from an imprudent investment of some 
small fortitoe in Peruvian bonds. This was done by the advice 
of a chance acquaintance, whether ignorantly or fraudulently 
given, it does not appear. The husband naturally feels very in- 
dignant with this man, who he jihinks has designedly taken him 
in. He will not forgive him, and his wife wishes liim to do so. 

“ Forgive ! How many will say 'Forgive,’ and find 

* A sort of absolution in the sound, 

To hate a little longer !” 

One night husband dreams a very strange dream about a 
navy being wrecked upon a reef of hidden gold, and a tall giant 
of a W(Tmai^ who represents ‘'Work’* and who acquired her enor- 
mous strength by working in the mines. Ho tells his dream to 
his wife, and then she dreams a still stranger dream, which, 
though rather obscure, is truly poetical, and touches with a deli- 
cate finger some of the saddest and most contradictory experiences 
of human life. The sense and the harmonious language are here 
blended so intimately together that it would be unfair to the 
original to tame down its flitting and sensuous grace to the dull 
habiliments of prose. 'J’hc lesson intended to be conveyed is, 
and it is a most consoling one, tliat in good and in evil, in 
ignorance and in knowledge, in all conflicting forms of thought 
and belief, there is an abiding central, ever-present unity capable 
of being represented under the form of everlasting music. 
Amidst all changes, convulsions of opinion, destruction of 
material fabrics, this same immortal harmony is for ever heard 
blending with all, penetrating all, tuning all .things into com- 
munion with itself. 

“ And still they strove and wrangled : and she grieved 
In her strange dream, she knew not jvhy, to find 
Their wildest wailings never out of tune 
With tha? sweet note ; and ever as their shrieks 
Han highest up the gamut, that great wave, 

Heturning while none marked it, on the crowd 
Broke, mixt with ftwful light, and show’d their eyes 
Glaring, and passionate looks, and swept away 
The men of flesh and blood, and men of stone 
To the waste deep together.” 

The little tale conclddes with tidings of the death *of the person 
who had done the wrong, and his complete forgiveness. 

It will be an interesting question with most serious readers of Mr. 
Tennyson’s new poems, what rank must be assigned to them rela- 
tively to those other jyorks of his with which we are already familiar ? 
It is a notable circumstance that each of the works considered 
above has its germ, (as it wer^ in some one nr other of Mr. 
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Tennyson’s earlier productions. “ The Gardener’s Daughter,'” 
^‘Dora,” ‘•Love and Duty,” are each domestic Idylls, presenting 
like combinations of such perverse circumstances and conflicting 
human actioils as are not without their parallel in the real events 
of life, and are strikingly exhibited in the talc of “ Enoch Arden.” 
Again, “ Aylmer's Field” will recall much of tlie worst and best 
parts of “ Maud,” “ Edwin Morris,” and “ Locksley Hall while 
the “ Sea-Dreams” is another poetic approximation ,to the id^al 
solution of similar problems to those forming the intellectual 
groundwork of “ The Two Voices,” “ The Ftiace of An,” and 
“ In Memoriam.” 

The subject of comparison witli the present works that will 
most obviously suggest itself as a means of testing Mr. Tennyson’s 
progress will be his last volume of the “ Idylls of the King." 
The new works are manifest steps in advance so far as a 
just spirit of enterprise, and a loftier and enlarged ambition can 
record those steps. Those former Idylls surpassed most of what 
went before them in the raorb natural development of tho critical 
epochs, and the determination of those epochs by the action of or- 
dinary, though vchemefit, passions ; and also by the closer copy of 
the actual conduct of common men and women, under such cir- 
cumstances as those supposed. Over and above this, those Idylls 
possessed an easy flow of the purest English, a certain harmonious 
cadence and insinuating sweetness in every line, such as has had few 
l)arallels in the English language. Further, the poetical images 
were clearly and consistently defined, and such as really elucidated 
and intensified the language of the passages in wliicli tliey 
appeared. Now in “ Enoch Arden,” it cannot be said that Mr. 
Tennyson is at all behind his former works in tlieso points 
of excellence. There is, no doubt, a grandeur and divinity 
hedging a king and a court, and chiefly such an one as was King 
Arthur's, which, in the former volume, made room for a magni- 
ficence of declomation, and a gorgeousness of fantastic apparel, 
imparting their own richness and glow to the passions described, 
^such as the simple and modern surroundings of the new tales 
absolutely forbid. At the same time it is to this modern 
• dress in which the new poems are cast that whatever fresh repu- 
tation thereby accrues to Mr. Tennyson is mainly due.* And 
deservedly it is so. For the more he divests his work of every adven- 
titious wrapping, banishing first the magical and supernatural, 
then the regal and the antique, tben the rare and incalculable, 
the greater the burden &e throws for the production of legitimate 
poetic effect on t]^e simple description of natural and elementary 
feelings. And, as has been repeatedly urged in tho course of 
these observations, it is on the opening ||fibrded for sympathy 
with such feelings, when « recognised as real and true, that tho 
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lasting pleasure of poetry dtimately turns, and therefore on his 
ability to do this must the poet s success mainly depend. How 
far Mr. Tennyson has or has not achieved this end in his new 
poems the general considerations urged above will enable the 
reader to determine for himseiff 

Lastly, what of Mr. Xennyson^s rank in the great line of the 
world’s poets ? Is he on the way to promotion in that line, or 
is he remaining, and ever to remain, where he was ? It is a conso- 
lation that it is not now incumbent upon us to attempt to answer 
these questions, though they are qeustions which we are ever par- 
tially answering each for himself, and which posterity will have to 
answerdn full. Mr. Tennyson is certainly less cosmopolitan than 
some of his great predecessors, liut on the other hand, this 
stylo of the family Idyll has never been attempted with such 
triumphant success before. Taking to himself many of Words- 
worth’s valuable lessons, imitating his example, Mr. Tennyson 
keeps clear of his most flagrant faults. He deals with simple 
subjects without becoming childish, and he is thoughtful without 
obtruding upon his unsuspecting reader --abrupt metaphysical 
digressions. And Mr. Tennyson, too, can paint a glowing scene, 
full of brilliant colouring and coruscating with unimagined glories, 
with a luscious sensibility not unworthy of Shelley and Keats. 

We have said that Mr. Tennyson is less cosmopolitan than 
some of the world’s favourites, the poets of all time. It would 
seem as though, perversely paradoxical as it may seem, the better 
u man is, the more distinct his opinions, the more philanthropic, 
earnest, and definite his aims, the less suited, in one respect, he 
is to be a poet. A poet, like other men, is beset by tlie dilficiilty 
of doing justice in his representations to forms of thought oppo- 
site to his own, and to manifold pljases of feeling which his 
judgment and education teach liim to regA’cl with suspicion or 
even condemnation Yet this the poet must do, or he ceases any 
longer to hold the key to men’s inner hearts and deepest emo- 
tions. He must describe all, paint all, be a part of all, even 

“ Sit as God, liolding do form of creed, 

, Puf contemplating all,*’ 

Now, Sliakespeare is the most notable iftstance of what wo have 
called' the cosmopolit*>n character? The Greek poetsi as might be 
expected from their Athenian training, were eminently of a 
similar constitution. Goethe commands tho adoration of a world- 
wide audience through a like capacity, and Walter Scott, Robert 
Burns, and in some respects Thomas Carlyle, are instanced of the 
possession of a like tehnperament familiar to all. We do not say 
Mr. Tennyson is without any portion of this last loftiest charac- 
teristic; but we submit that his didactic and moralizing vein is 
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occasionally suicidal to the accomplishment of his poetic pur- 
pose ; and there is in many of his poems an absence of that com- 
prehensive spirit of self-identification with every conceivable 
form of thought and feeling and all possible conditions of 
humanity, which is the very life>blood of a poet given for all 
time. We do not think he would be a worse man for developing 
this faculty more. We are convinced he would be a greater poet, 
and a not less persuasive philanthropist. 


Art. VIIL — Modern Novelists : Charles Dickens. 

The Works of Charles Dickens. Library Edition. 22 vols. 
London: 1858-C2. 

W HEN wo have road a novel and laid it aside, it by no means 
follows that we have done with it. The most careless or 
critical reader cannot take leave of works of fiction in that 
summary manner. He has become identified, at least for a time, • 
with ^interests not his own, and he must have abandoned himself 
with some degree of sympathy and unreserve to the feelings and 
thoughts which the progress of the story naturally excites. 
Consciously or not, the opinions of every one are modified by 
additional experience, even by that which comes to them third- 
hand — the experience of an author reflected in the characters he 
creates. But it would be very unjust to the great brotherhood of 
novel readers to suppose them capable either of carelessness or 
criticism. Under the spell of a favourite author they are rapt and 
passive ; no difiiculty staggers, no improbability repels them ; 
they are swept onward by the current of their imagination, 
■'^‘absorbed while they read, in a continuous act of faith. Of course 
there are many to whom this self-immolation is^ a perfectly harm- 
less exercise. But those who habitually fall under the influence > 
of the novelist are generklly least able to correct him when he is 
wrong, or t(\ supply from thek own experience what mfty be. 
wanting in the lessons he teaches. Men immersed in active life 
have neither leisure new inclination for fiction. But to the young 
of both sexes, and to very many grown-up women, novels are the 
staple article of intellectual food ; “ they take Defoe to their 
bosoms instead of Euclid, and seem on the wl^ole more comforted 
by Goldsmith than by Cocker.” those who have thus 

exercised a vqry consid&able ipfijaenoe upon society at large, Mr. 
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Charles Dickens may claim the foremost place. As regards 
mere popularity he has certainly no rival. It is nearly thirty 
years since he made his first appeai*ance as an author. In the 
interval we have had from his pen no less than thirteen novels ; 
and Christmas books, sketches, occasional stories, and fugitive 
pieces without end. Not to speak with statistical exactness, we 
may say that in England these works have been read by everybody 
without distinction of ago or rank. In America ho is fully as 
popular as he is here ; his career has been followed in Germany 
with the patient insight which distinguishes the Teutonic mind ; 
and he is r(?ad (whether understood or not) in France. If, like 
Mr. Futnam Smif, he ‘‘ aspirates for fame/* his aspirations must 
have been ioalized to their utmost extent. 

Nor is Mr. Dickens unworthy of this great popularity. His 
genius is entirely original. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that the light literature of the present generation has been created 
and moulded under the influence of, his style. “ Fickwick” has 
been to us very much wdiat the liape of the Lock” was to the 
poets of the last century. It has revolutionized comic writing, 
and introduced a new standard of humour. 

Nor is it only or chiefly in the field of letters that the power 
of Mr. Dickens is felt. Ho has entered into our every-day life 
in a manner which no other living author has done. Much of his 
phraseology has become common property. Allusions to his 
works and quotations from them are made by everybody, and in 
all places. If Sir Edward Bulwer had never written a line there 
would be a blank on our shelves, and perhaps in some of our 
thoughts ; but assuredly there would be no perceptible difference 
in our conversation. But take away “Pickwick” or “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and the change would be noticed any day in 
Chcapside. » 

A writer of wh^m this can be said is worth reading critically. 
We accordingly propose — ^not indeed, to review Mr. Dickens' 
novels in detail — but to examine some of the leading qualities of 
his mind and style, so far as these qualities find their expression 
in the twenty- tw(i volumes before us. And wo shall do this with 
the object of leading our readers to infer whether, on the whole, 
the vast power he has wielded has been* exercised for good or not. 

» It*may seem not .quite fair to apply so grave ob standard to 
works which profess to be written for our amusement. But 
authors must be perfectly well aware that novels are now some 
thing more than the means of passing away an idle hour. They 
supply thousands of readers with a philosophy of life, dnd are at 
this moment almosit the only form of poetry which is really 
popular. Time was, vihen nseriously disjposed people would have 
nothing to do with them. The inodel governess of that period 
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always locked them up: the wicked' pupil always read them. 
The current of opinion now sets in an exactly opposite direction. 
The novelist has taken rank as a recognised public instructor. 
Important questions of social policy, law reform, the latest inven- 
tion, the most recent heresy, are fcCrmally discussed in his pages, 
in the must attractive manner too, with a maximum of argument 
and a minimum of facts. 

This change is in a great measure owing to Mr. Dickens 
himself. In order to understand how it was brought (ibout it is 
necessary to glance slightly at the literary history of the genera- 
tion preceding his first appearance as an author. I'he ccntui'y 
opened with but poor prospects for novel readers. It was a 
night between two days. Fielding and Smollett hatf ceased to 
write ; Sir Walter Scott had not yet written. The interval was 
feebly bridged over by writers of little note, and the public (who 
were determined to read novels) read novels of a degree of bad- 
ness, more pretentious and more absurd than any that^wo shall 
find now — unless we expressly look for them. The Minerva 
Press was in full activity. We know what it means to say of a 
book that it reminds one of the productions of the Minerva Press. 
It is a short way of saving that the imagination runs riot ; that 
scenes and characters are described without the faintest reference 
to probability : that it is steeped in a sickly sentimentalism and 
defaced by a miserable execution. But in 1814 “ Waverley" 
appeared, luid with it a completely new era. During the succeeding 
ten years, national and historical peculiarities took the place of 
gloomy over-wrought passion. To Miss Edgewortli belongs 
the credit of having inaugurated this wholesome change. It was 
the fame of her Irish chai’acters — we have it on the authority of 
Sir Walter Scott himself — which rescued the manuscript of 

Waverley" from the ‘drawer in which it had lain so long for- 
gotten among salmon-flies and night-lines, and enriched the 
English language with a series of fictions unequalled for 
humour, plot, and dramatic skill. It is not surprising that 
Ascriptions of Scotch and Irish charaicter should have proved 
. attractive at a time when comparatively little was known either of 
Scotland or Ireland. Presently, however, the mania passed away, 
and a taste for Highland interiors yielded to a preference for. the 
pictures of English homes. MisS Austen undertook to construct 
a novel out of the ordinary occurrences of every-day life. To 
wVite a book on the peculiarities of one's friends w^as not a bad 
idea, and, in her hands, it was certainly very pleasant reading. 
But even* dinner-parties and country rectories become tedious 
after a while. It so happened, however, ^at an increasing 
number of rather idle peqple began, aboutF* this time, to feel an 
interest in social and political questions. The dreams of romance 
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had been exchanged for the realities of the drawing-room ; the 
realities of the drawing-room were about to give way to some of 
the sterner facts of out-door life. The stir of the Jieform move- 
ment was at its height. Everywhere questions were being asked, 
changes advocated, abuses swept away. Even the hovel-reading 
public caught the enthusiasm, for they saw an opening to a new 
kind of excitement. The diffusion of common knowledge had 
brpught social questions within the ken of a large class who, fif- 
teen years before, were, and were contented to be, perfectly ignorant 
of them. Clearly, all the conditions requisite for a highly popular 
treatment of politics were there — an interested public and unli- 
mited ^means of communicating with them. Still, we doubt 
whether aity one less gifted than Mr. Dickens, or with qualifica- 
tions different to his, would have succeeded in inducing half 
England to read books which had anything to do with the Poor 
Laws or Chancery reform. He has certainly effected thus much, 
and we believe him to have been the njain instrument in the change 
which has perverted the novel from a work of art to a platform 
for discussion and argument. „ 

But this is only part of his originality. When he began to 
write, the life of the middle and lower classes had found no 
chronicler. The vagabonds of our London streets, the cabmen, 
the thieves, the lodging-house keepers, the hospital-nurses and 
waiters, with whom wo are now so familiar, passed away unho- 
noured and unmourned for want of a poet. Here was a mine of 
life and character which might have been profitably worked by a 
less skilful hand than Mr. Dickens . He entered into indisputed 
possession of it, and made it his own. This happy choice of 
subject has had much to do with his success. In his later works 
he has always mixed up with his unrivalled descriptions a serious 
element, or, to speak more strictly, he has made the descriptions 
themselves subseryient to a moral or political purpose. It is but 
fair to say that this habit seems to have been gradually forced 
upon him by the character of his genius. There is no trace o^ 
it in his earliest work, the “ Sketches by Boz." There is only a 
faint trace of it ip “ Pickwick." It appears more decidedly m 

* Oliver Twist” and “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” and it arrives at ma- 
turity in ‘"Bleak House” and ""Little Dorrit.” In attempting 

• to write with an olyect, Mr. Dickens has committed the very 

common error of mistaking the nature of his own powers. He 
possesses in high perfection many rare and valuable gifts. But 
he is in no sense, either as a writer or a thinker, qualified to cope 
with complicated interests. * - /• . \ 

What, then, are tlie qualities in which the secret of his influ- 
ence truly lies ? The first,, the most important, and most dis- 
tinctive is, without doubt, his huipour. 
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It is often said that Mr. Dickens id a great humourist, hut no 
mi. From this opinion we altogether dissent. His wit is not 
like that of Shakespeare or of Cowley or of Pope ; it is not even 
that of Sydi^jy Smith or of Hood ; but it is wit nevertheless. It 
would be pedantic to attempt to define so volatile and changing 
a quality. By far the best description of it with which we are 
acquainted is contained in Barrow s Sermons.* “ Its ways/’ says 
the learned Doctor, are unaccountable and inexplicable ; being 
answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy and findings of 
language.^ It is, in short, a manner of speaking out of the simple 
and plain way (such as reason teacheth and showetli things by) 
which by a pretty surprising uncouthness or conceit of exjK’ession 
doth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some wonder and 
breeding some delight thereto.” Barrow must be allowed to be 
an excellent judge of wit; if there is any one on whose opinion 
we should rely with greater confidence, it is Addison. Addison 
quotes somewhere the poet’s saying, that his mistress* bosom is 
as white as snow : ho maintains that there is no wit in this ; but 
when, he remarks, the poet adds, with a sigh, it is as cold too, 
then the comparison grows into wit. The reason of the distinc- 
tion is perfectly plain. The first simile is so obvious that any 
one can make it for himself ; it lies in the connexion of two ideas 
related by so superficial an analogy that it cannot possibly either 
affect or amuse the fancy; but the second is more remote, and 
coming upon us unexpectedly, “ stirs some wonder and breeds 
some delight.” It would appear from the definition of Barrow, 
as well as from the example of Addison, that whenever ideas are 
so put together that a feeling of pleasurable surprise is aroused, 
we have all that is necessary to constitute wit. It would be dif- 
ficult to give many examples of humour which did not include 
such a connexion. It is true that in humour there is something 
more : we are amused as well as surprised and delighted ; but 
humour does not cease to be witty because it makes us laugh. 
Sfhen Mr. Pecksniff cannot remember the name of the fabulous 
animals who used to sing in the water; and one person suggests 
“ swans,” and another “ oysters,” this is humour witlh as little 
admixture of wit as may, be; there is nothing in the expression, * 
the whole point lies in the juxtaposition of things so incongfuous 
as a mermaid&id an oyster. “ So with Mr.Weller^s observation, that ' 
there is no use in calling a young woman a Venus or an angel — 
that you might as welF call her a griffin, or a unicorn, or a king’s 
arms a^ onqe : in this there is certainly what Barrow would 
describe as a pretty surprising uncouthness pf expression ; there 
is also a propriety in the thought as occumng to that particular 
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speaker ; but what strikes 6ne most is the oddness in the relation 
of the ideas of a young lady and a king's arms. To borrow Addi- 
son's well-chosen expression, this grows into wit,” but the pas- 
sage is of course chiefly remarkable for its humour. But Mrs. 
Gamp’s picture of the imaginary Tommy Harris, with his small 
red worsted shoe a-gurglin* in his throat, where he had put it in his 
play, a chick, while they was leavin' of him on the floor a lookin’ 
for it through the ouse, and him a choakin* sweetly in the par- 
lour” — is essentially witty. At least we can detect no difierence 
in kind between the quality that delights us in Mrs. Gamp and 
the quality that delights us in ‘Falstafi’. We believe it to be a 
great error to press the distinction between wit and humour to the 
extent tijat is usually done. They belong to the same family and 
arc related, having some characteristic differences. Such dif- 
ferences may be expressed in various ways. Wo may say that 
wit resides chiefly in the expression ; humour in the thought : 
that we admire the former, and are»amused by the latter; that 
one depends on the assemblage of ideas which are congruous, 
the other on the connexion of ideas which ‘are incongruous. But 
they agree in flowing from a particular turn of thought which 
enables a writer at once to surprise his hearers and to affect their 
fancy ; and if Air. .Dickens does not possess that quality of mind, 
we do not know who does. 

It must bo admitted that he sometimes spoils both his wit and 
humour by putting them in the mouth of the wrong person. This 
arises from the fact that he often begins a book without having 
formed a clear notion of it as a whole. He introduces a character 
with no defined intention ns to the use that is to be made of him. 
Hence in the progress of the story a man acts and talks in a manner 
for which our former experience of him has not prepared us. 
Dick Swiveller is an instance in point. We must assume that 
the history and conversational peculiarities of this young gentle- 
man are known to our readers. His reflections on Aliss Sally 
Brass are in themselves very good, but they are curiously out 
place coining from the Perpetual Grand Master of the Glorious 
Apollos. “It is no use asking the dragon,” thought Dick one 
’ day, as.he sat contemplating the features of Miss Sally Brass. 

“I aspect if I asked any questions on, that head our alliance 
* would be at an end.* I wonder whether she is a dfagon, by the 
bye, or something in the mermaid line. She has rather a scaly 
appearance. But mermaids are fond of Idoking at themselves in 
the glass, which she can't bo. And they have a haWt of combing 
their hair, which she hasn’t.”* * 


* “Old Curiosity Sliop,”.voi. i. p. 283. 
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‘ ‘ Next to his wit and humour, the leading quality of Mr. 
Dickens! mind is ]andoubtedIy his imagination. We should 
expect it to be so in d successful writer of fiction. But it is one 
thing to possess this power, and it is quite another thing to 
be possessed by it. ^ And, with much submission to Mr. Ruskin, 
imagination is not exactly the most truth-telling faculty of the 
human mind, even for the purposes of art. It sometimes misleads. 
It sometimes overpowers by its own brilliancy. Oftenest it destroys 
the effect of a whole by the prominence which it gives to sub- 
sidiary parts. Those in whose hands it produces the most 
striking effects use it as Prospero used Ariel. This*is not at all 
the practice of Mr. Dickens. He abandons himself unre^rvedly 
to the guidance of fancy, and makes a point of giviftg complete 
liberty to his Spirit at the very commencement of its task. That 
this is owing in part to the great relative strength of his imagina- 
tion we do not ar all doubt ; but it is chiefly due to the absence of 
controlling powtr. Throughout his writings there is no sense of 
government or of restraint. We miss altogether that nice sense 
of relation and fitne^, artistic judgment, tact, taste, the faculty, 
by whatever name it may be called, which should sit, like ililolus, 
to temper and calm the spirits who are wildly struggling for ex- 
pression in him, and by the aid of which — 

‘‘ Et premere, et laxas sciret dare jussus habenas.** 

The freaks of an imagination run wild are generally amusing, 
and when the subject illustrated by it stands alone or apart our 
amusement is not interfered with, because there are no surround- 
ing circumstances to remind us of its extravagance. Take, 
for example, that little scene in the drawing-room at Mrs. 
Todgers’ — 

Mr. Pecksniff had followed his youi^er friends upstairs, and taken 
a chair at the side of Mrs. Todgers. He had alsc^ spilt a cup of coffee 
over bis legs without appearing to be aware of the circumstance ; nor 
did he seem to know that there was muffin on his knee. 

" ‘‘ And how have they used you downstsprs, sir P** asked the hostess. 

Their conduct has been such, my dear madam,” said Mr. Peck- 
sniff, “ as I can never think of without emotion, clt remember without , 
a tear. Oh ! Mrs. Todgers I” 

<<My goodness!” exclaimed that lady. “How low you are in^ 
your spirits, a®.” • 

“ I am a man, my dear madam, said Mr. Pecksniff, shedding tears, 
and speaking with an infperfect i^iculation, “ but I am also a father. 
My feelings will not consent to be smothered like the young children 
in the Tdwer.* They are grown up, and the more I press the bolster 
on them, the more they look round the corner df it.” 

^ He suddenly became conscious of th^ bit«of muffin, and stared at 
it intently, shaking his *head the wl^e in a forlorn and imbecile 
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manner, as if he regarded it as his evil genius, and 'mildly re- 
proached it * ^ 

The humour of this illustration is not marred by any feeling 
of incongruity, for Mr. Pecksniff has been sittipg over his wine» 
and it is natural that his ideas should not flow with sevei'cly 
logical precision. So, in the case of the gentleman who remarks^ 
that “ there is a poetry in wildness, and every alligator basking 
in .the slimo is himself an epic self-contained,” — we arc not 
offended by that, because it is said by an American. But when 
the thing illustrated is not separated or separable from other 
things, hut sitands to them in the relation of part to whole, its 
description must be kept strictly within the limits of likelihood, 
or the exaggeration will become evident by comparison with that 
which lies around and about it. In a series of disconnected 
sketches we can bear with much improbability. Perhaps it was 
some feeling of this which led Mr. Dickens to start the idea of 
publishing his novels in monthly parts. It certainly suits his 
style. “ Pickwick ” is not even in structure a stoiy, and many of 
its most admired scones would scarcely be^,. supported were they 
not seen to bo fragments. But when he writes for the purpose 
of carrying out an idea, we have a right to expect some harmony 
and proportion. There are two parallel passages in Mr. Dickens’ 
works wliich are very much in jjoint, and which we shall quote, 
quite as much for the sake of the passages themselves, which arc 
admirable, as of the example. The first occurs in the “Old 
Curiosity Shop.” Nell, in tlie course of her wandering, has taken 
office under Mrs. Jarley, the owner of a travelling show of wax- 
work, and slie is sent by that lady to solicit the patronage of 
Miss Monflathers, who keeps a school for young ladies : — 

“ You’re the wax-work child, are you not ?” said Miss Monflathers. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Nell, colouiing deepl}^, for the young ladies 
had collected about her, and she was the centre on which all eyes were 
fixed. 

“ And don’t you think you must be a very wicked little child,” sai^ 
Miss Monflathers, who was .of rather uncertain temper, and lost no 
opportunity of impressing moral truths upon the tender minds of the 
.young ladies, “to be a wax- work child at all 

Poor Nell had never viewed her position in this light, and not 
knowing what to say, remained sjjent, blushing more deeply than 
^before. “ 

“ Don’t you know,” said Miss Monflathers, “ that it’s very naughty 
and unfeminine, and a perversion of the properties wisely and benig- 
nantly transmitted to us, with expansive powers to be, routed from 
their dormant state through the medium of cultivation ? ” • 

The two teachers mtirmured their respectful approval of this home 

„ ^ ^ - 

♦ “ Martin Chuzzlewit,IJ vol. i. pp. 16, 78. 
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thrusib, and looked at Nell as though they would have said that there 
indeed Miss Monflathers had hit her very hard. . 

“Don’t you feel how naughty it is of you,” 'x’esumed Miss Mon- 
flathers, “ td be a wax-work child, when you might havo the proud 
consciousness of assisting, to the extent of your infant powers, the 
manufactures of your country ; of improving your mind by the constant 
contemplation of the steam-engine, and of earning a comfortable and 
independent subsistence of from two-and-ninepence to three shillings 
a-week ? Don’t you know that the harder vou work, the happier you 
are?”* 

The second is from the first two chapters of Times:*' — 

“ Now what I want is, Facts. Teach these children nothing but 
facts. Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing ^lse, *and root 
out everything else. You can only form the minds of reasoning 
animals upon facts ; nothing else will be of any service to them. This 
is the principle on which I bring up my own children, and this is the 
principle on which I bring up these children. Stick to Facts, sir.” 
The speaker and the schoolmaster and the third grown person present 
all backed a little and swept with their eyes the inclined plane of little 
vessels then and thera arranged in order, ready to have imperial gallons 
of facts poured into them until they were full to the brim. 

“ Girl number twenty,” said Mr. Gradgrind, squarely pointing with 
his square finger. “ I don’t know that girl. Who is that girl?” 

“ Sissy Jupe, sir,” exclaimed No. 20, blushing, standing up, and 
curtseying. 

“ Sissy is not a name,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “Don’t call yourself 
Sissy. Call yourself Cecilia.” 

“ It’s father as calls me Sissy, sir,” returned the young girl in a 
trembling voice. 

“ Then ho has no business to do it;” said Mr. Gradgrind. “ Tell 
him he mustn’t, Cecilia Jupo. Let me see. What is your father ?” 

“ He belongs to the horseriding, if you please, sir.” Mr. Gradgrind 
frowned and waved oi$ the objectionable calling with his hand. 

“ We don’t want to know anything about tliat here. You mustn’t 
tell us about that here. Your father breaks horses, don’t he ?” 

“ When they can get any to break they do break horses in the ring, 
Sir.” 

“Very well then. Describe your father as a horsebreaker. He 
doctors sick horses, I dare say ?” 

“Oh yes, sir.” * . 

“ Very well then. He is a veterinary surgeon, a farrier and horse- 
breaker. Give me your definition of a horse.” 

(Sissy Jupe thrown into the greatest alarm by this demand.) 

“ Girl No. 20 unable to define a horse 1” said Mr. Gradgrind for the 
general behoof of all the little pitchers. “ Girl No. 20 possessed of 
nafact^in reference to one of the commonest of animals. Some boy’s 
definition of a horse. Bitzer, yours.” ^ 

* “Old Oturiosity Shop,” vol, i. pp. 245, 6. 
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“Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, namely twmity-four 
grinders, four eye tec|jh, and twelve incisive. Sheds coat in spring ; In 
marshy countries sh^s hoofs also. Hoofs hard, but requiring to be 
shod with iron. Age known by marks in mouth.** Thus* (and much 
more) Bitzer. 

“ Now girl No. 20,” paid Mr. Grad^nd, “ you know what a horse is.’* 

Tlic third gentleman now stepped forth. A mighty man at cutting 
and drying, he was ; a Government officer ; in his way (and in most 
othei* people’s too) a professed pugilist ; always in training, always with 
a system to force down the general throat, like a bolus ; always to bo 
lieard of at the bar of his little public office, ready to light all England. 
Ho had a geniUs for coming up to the scratch, wherever and whatever 
it was, and proving himself an ugly customer. He was certain to knock 
the wind out Of common sense, and render that unlucky adversary deaf 
to tlie call of time. And he had it in charge from high authority to 
bring about the great public-office millenium when commissioners 
should reign on earth. 

“Very well,” said this gentleman briskly, smiling and folding his 
arms. “ That’s a horse. Now let mo ask* you girls and boys, would 
} ou paper a room with representations of liorses ?” 

After a ])ause, one half the children cried hi chorus, “ Yes, sir.” 
Vpou which the other half, seeing in the gentleman’s face that Yes was 
wrong, cried out in chorus “ No, sir,” — as the custom is in these ex- 
aminations. 

“ Of course, no. Why wouldn’t you ?” 

A jiause. One corpulent slow boy, with a wheezy maimer of breath- 
ing, ventured the answer — Because ho wouldn’t paper a room at all, 
but would paint it. 

“ You must paper it,” said the gentleman rather warmly. 

“ You must paper it,” said Thomas Gradgrind, “whether you like it 
or not. Don’t tell us you wouldn’t paper it. What do you mean, boy ? ” 

“ I’ll explain to you, then,” said the gentleman, after another and a 
dismal pause, “ why you wouldn’t paper a room with representations 
of horses. Do you ever see horses walking up ahd down the sides of 
rooms in reality — in fact ? Do you ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” from one half. “ No, sir,” from the other. 

“ Of course, No,” said the gentleman, with an indignant look at^ 
the wrong half. “ Why, then, you are not to see anywhere what you 
don’t see in fact ; you are not to have anywhere what you don’t have 
in fact. What is called taste is only another name for fact.” 

Thomas Clradgrind nodded his approbationi'. 

^ “ This is a new principle, a diseoyiiry, a grSat discovqjy,” said the 
gentleman. “ Now, I’ll cry you again. Suppose you were going to 
oarpet a room. Would you use a carpet having a representation of 
flowers upon it P” * 

There being a general conviction by this time that “ No, siij,” was 
always the right answer to this gentleman, the chorus of No was ve^ 
strong. Only a few feeble stragglers said Yes ; among them Sissy Jupe« 

“Girl No. 20,” said the^gentieman, smilii^ in the calm stren^h 
of knowledge. Sissy blushed, and sto<^ up. 

• F F 2 
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“ So you would carpet your room with representations of flowers, 
would you said the gentleman. “ Why would you ?’* 

“ If you please, sir, I am very fond of llowersf * returned-tho girl. 

“ And that is why ydu would put tables and chairs upon them, and 
have people walking over them with heavy boots ?” 

“ It wouldn’t hurt them, sir. I’hey would be the pictures of what 
was very pretty and pleasant, and I would fancy ” 

“ Ay, ay, ay ! but you mustn’t fancy 1” cried the gentleman, quite 
elated by her coming so happily to his point. Theft’s it. You are 
never to fancy.” 

“You are not, Cecilia Jupe,” Thomas Gradgrind solemnly repeated, 
“ to do anything of the kind.” * 

“You are to bo in all things regulated and governed,” said 
the gentleman, “by fact. We hope to have before*loiig a board 
of fact, composed of commissioners of fact, who will force the people; 
to be a people of fact, and of nothing but fact. You must discard 
the word fancy altogether. You have nothing to do witli it. You 
are not to have in any object of use or ornament what would he 
a contradiction in fact. You don’t walk upon flowers in fact, and yon 
cannot be allowed to walk upon flowers in carpets. You don’t find 
that foreign birds and butterflies come and perch upon your crockery ; 
you cannot be permitted to paint foreign birds and butterflies upon 
your crockery. You never meet with quadrupeds going up and down 
walls ; you must not have quadrupeds represented upon walls. You 
must use,” said the gentleman, “ for all these purposes, combinations 
and modifications (in primary colours) of mathematical figures whicli 
arc susceptible of proof and demonstration. This is the new discovery. 
This is fact. This is taste.” 

This passage is in Mr. Dickens’ best manner, and is un- 
doubtedly very clever and entertaining. It is not at all true ; 
although, as a mere question of probability, the speeidi of tiie 
school inspector is much more in place than Miss Monllatlieih* 
tirade. But an attentive reader would be very dilferently in- 
fluenced by the two scenes ; he would be more struck with tlie 
exaggeration of the latter than with that of the former. Granting 
an imaginative treatment, there is no particular reason why 
Monflathers should not talk nonsense and misrepresent the teach- 
ing of a certain school, for the simple retvson that her remarks 
are wholly unconnected with the purpose of the story into wdiicli 
they are dovetailed. , But “ Hard Times” professes to' be a trea- 
tise on editcation, and it is essential that the system to wliich, in 
its moral, it supplies the antidote, should be impartially set out. 
If Mr. Dickens' fanoy had not run away with him, he would nevei* 
have commenced what is, after all, a very serious and admirable 
work by sfriking a note which everybody knows to he false. 

It is the tendency of an active iiflagination to mistake 
thoughts for objects. The ideasewKioh it presents are clothed 
with so much circumstance, ^nd have such a real existence within 
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the mind, that it seems superfluous to inquire, whether they do 
or do not correspond with anything without it. This confusion 
is very observable in Hr. l')ickens, but nowhere more,than in his 
mode of describing Nature. His language takes us quite back 
to the old poetic days of Dryads iind river-gods : — 

“ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

• Thb power, the beauty, and the nfajesty 

That had their haunt in dale or piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly brook,” 

live again in lus pages : tlie trees, tlie leaves, and the streams of his 
pietiires *are -endowed witli a distinct personality ; they act, think, 
and suffer; and it is in the description of the imaginary relations 
which subsist between tliein — ^iu the trans/crence to them of the 
writer^s own thoughts and emotions, that his landscape-painting 
essentially consists. Its aim is not so much to delineate tho 
scene of action, as to excite in the reader a state of mind in 
harmony with the action itself, lor example : — 

It was pretty late in the autumn of the year when tho declining 
s\Hi, struggling through the mists which had obscured it all day, looked 
brightly down upon a little Wiltshire village, within an easy journey 
of the fair old town of Salisbury. Like a sudden flash of memory or 
spirit kindling up the mind of an old man, it shed a glory on the scene 
in which its youth and freshness seemed to live again. The wet grass 
sparkled in the light ; the scanty patches of verdure in the hedges — 
where a few green twigs yet stood together bravely, resisting to the 
last the tyranny of nipping winds and early frosts — took heart and 
brightened up ; the stream, which had been dull and suUen all day, 
broke out into a cheerful smile ; the birds began to chirp and twitter 
on the naked boughs, as though tho hopeful creatures half believed 
that winter had gone by, and that spring had cctne already. The vane 
upon the tapering spir^ of the old church glistened from its lofty station 
ill sympathy with the general gladness, and from the ivy-shaded window 
such gleams of light shouo back upon the glowing sky, that it seemed 
as if the quiet buildings were^ the hoarding-place of twenty^ summerd^ 

and all their ruddiness and warmth were stored within.” 

» 

• Sir Walter Scott would have given us a map of the country, 
with the heights aad bearings of all the mountains ; wo get from 
Mr. Dickens a rhapsody on the iTeauty of the scenej with a few 
disjointed sketches of some of the principal objects. But these 
sketches are elaborate and minute — often»to a fault. Almost 
immediately following the passage just quoted, is a description 
of a church-tower. Not one of the infinite variety of shades and 
tints — the form of no ^single stone, has escaped the watchful eye 
of the artist* He conoetftrates bis whole attention on it; he 
sees each the minutest* detail, and f^r the moment he sees nothing 
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else. The style is exactly that of Mr. Hunt. The leaders of the 
pre-Raphaelite ■school are, like Mr. Dickens, of great imagina- 
tive power, find with a fine instinct. They prorest against the cou- 
vontionajiism of art, as he protests against the conventionalism of 
society, with the same view of showing that beauty and worth are 
universal, and may be found everywhere, if only we have eyes to 
see them. But though all things may be beautiful, all things are 
not equally so, and their grades and relations have Leeh somewhat 
lost. sight of. The realism of certain artists recoils with horror 
from the loose, suggestive way in which foregrounds are often 
treated ; so the daisies and dandelions, and the ears of corn and 
blades of grass, are painted with as much care as if each were a 
separate centre of interest, the focus of a distinct pfbture. And 
the result is, that wo get a gallery of photographs, but no landscape. 

Just so with Mr. Dickens. His genesis of character, like his 
description of Nature, is exactly what might be expected in a writer 
of his peculiar endowments. It is imaginative, brilliant, clfcctivc ; 
but it is altogether wanting in analytical depth, and has, at best, an 
air of half truth abou(,it. He rarely shows us any of the more deli- 
cate springs of Action. There is too much consistency for life, and 
too much violent contrast for art. The gradations, the shading, the 
secondary lights are wanting. It always reminds one of Martin’s 
pictures, in which the world is tumbling about in the preseiice of 
a mixed assembly of demons and angels. He paints his scenes 
minutely. He conceives his characters strongly. But he works at 
them as if each, like the alligator, were itself an epic self-contained. 
They stare at you out of his canvas with an oppressive individu- 
ality like the generals in the picture of the Waterloo banquet. 
But there is neither harmony of conception nor unity of design. 

In “Martin Chuzzlewit," for example, the Avriter’s design was, 
w© are told, to exhibit selfishness in various forms, and to trace 
out its consequences. To this end several rvery selfish people 
are described : Martin Ohuzzlewit the elder and Martin Chuzzle- 
wit the younger ; Antony Ghuzzlewit and his son Jonas. The 
incidents are carefully arranged, so as .to give the vice in question 
plenty of room in which to display itself. Eqch of the leading 
personages is set off by a contrast; old Martin is attended b}** 
his niece Mary, young Martin by Mark Tapley^ ‘ Antony 
Ohuzzlewit by Chuffey, and Jonas is relieved by his wife! We* 
need not stay to inquire bow far the novelist has succeeded 
in doing what was proposed, for we cad scarcely imagine any- 
thing. more certain to give a distorted view of life and character 
thQ.n thS fact of his success. The most selfish men are not all 
selfish. Even when they are inclined to be so, events are con- 
stantly compelling them to act with reference to others. Here 
we have a number of self-seeking people brought together with 
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exceptional means of studying their own ease and convenience, 
and with a seLf-^nying friend always at hand to bring out 
their ’ idiosyncrasius as strongly as possible. On the whole, 
‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit,'* considered as a treatise on moral philosophy, 
rather overshoots its mark. Mf. Dickens makes in it exactly 
the same mistake as was committed by Major Pawkins. He 
gives an unnecessary stimulus to his own vigour.* 

The principle of describing men under the influence of a 
leading habit or passion is carried out into the subordinate trjiits 
of character. Some very ordinary and superficial peculiarity is 
seized and ,kept constantly before us. At one time it is the 
repetition of a phrase ; at another, it is some trick of manner or 
of gesture. ^ No one objects to the fat hoy going to sleep, to 
Barkis being willing, to Traddles drawing skeletons, to Carker 
showing his teeth, to Mark Tapley being jolly, to Dick Swiveller 
(juoting scraps of songs— occasionally. But we are treated to 
this us if for the most part we were capable of nothing but in- 
explicable dumb show and noise. (Jn the stage the artifice is 
common and allowable ; the novelist, however, has opportunities 
of developing character which arc denied to'the playwright. The 
impression left by this posture-making ^ is, that the men and 
women we meet are acting their parts, and not acting them par- 
ticularly 'well either. To represent Daniel Quilp eating hard- 
boiled eggs, shells and all, drinking boiling spirits and tea with- 
out winking, and biting his spoon and fork till they bend, is 
mere burlesque. 

The want of analytical power with whicli we are disposed to 
charge Mr. Dickens is in certain directions compensated by his 
extj’aordinary delicacy of observation. Outward peculiarities — 
the details of mauner, speech, and appearance, are at best but an 
imperfect index of character. But they arc always worth some- 
thing, and there aij3 cases in which they tell us all that we care 
about, or indeed, are able to know.f The moral and intellectual 

* We are an clastic country,” said the Rowdy Journal, 

“ We arc a young lion,” said Mr. Jefferson Brick. 

. “We have revivifying and vigorous principles within ourselves,” observed 
the Major* “ Shall we drink a bitter afore dinner, Colonel ?” 

f Pages of analysis would not give us more incight into Doctor Blimber’s 
* character than the following short ddbeription of his manner of walking : 
“ The doctor’s walk was stately, and calculated to impress the juvenile mind 
with solemn feelings. It wias a sort of march. BiV: when the doctor put out 
his right foot, he gravely turned upon bis axis with a semicircular sweep 
towards the left ; and when ho put out his left foot, he tunjed in-the same 
manner towards the righj. So that he seemed, at every stride he took, todook 
about him as though he were saying, * Can anybody have the goodness to 
indicate any subject, in anysdkecVon, on which I am uninformed ? 1 rather 
think not.’ ''•^Dombey and Son, vol. i. pr 160. * 
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peculiarities of animals, for example, are sufficiently described, 
when we ai’O told how they look and behave, iivlad, half-witted, 
weak, and simple people, again, are adequately ripresented^by their 
obvious and external qualities ; for, as regards the former class, in- 
asmuch as we cannot rely on inferences from the ordinary laws of 
mind, there is nothing but manner to look to ; and as regards the 
latter class, there is a tolerably constant relation between what they 
think and what they say and do. In noting these surface attri- 
butes, Mr. Dickens has shown an exquisite tact. Accordingly in 
his sketches of animal life, in his description oi* madness, and in 
the working out of such characters as Tom Pinch, Dora Spenlow, 
Esther Summerson, Toots, Smike, and Joe Gai-gciy he is 
perfectly satisfactory. Mr. Sleary s reflections on the' instinct of 
dogs* are alone sufficient to prove how accurately their habits 
must have been obseiwed. Very excellent, too, is Mr. Garland’s 
pony. Whisker, and the perfoiming dogs in the “ Old Curiosity 
Shop.” But the best thing of the kind is, without doubt, the 
raven in “ Bamaby Rudge.’^ 

“ Halloa !” cried a hoarse voice in his ear. ** Halloa ! halloa ! halloa! 
Bow wow wowj'what’s the matter here ? Hal-loa I 

The speaker — who made the locksmith start, as if he had seen some 
supernatural agent — was a large raven, who had perched upon the top 
of the easy-chair, unseen by him and Edward, and listened' with a 
polite attention and a most extraordinary appearance of comprehending 
every word, to all they had said up to this point ; turning his head 
from one to the other, as if his office were to judge between them, and 
it were of the very last importance that he should not lose a word. 

‘‘Look at him! ” said Varden, divided between admiration of the 
bird and a kind of fear of him. “ Was there ever such a knowing imp 
as that ? Oh, he’s a dreadful fellow !” 

The raven with his head very much on one side, and his bright eye 
shining like a diamond, /preserved a thoughtful silence for a few seconds, 
and then replied in a voice so hoarse and distant, that it seemed to come 
through his thick feathers, rather than out of his mouth. 

“Halloa! halloa! halloa! What’s the matter here? Keep up 
'yesi spirits. Never say die. Bow wow wow. I’m a devil, I’m a 
devil, I’m a devil. Hurrah ! ” And then, as if exulting in his infernal 
character, he began to whistle. 

« « * # * * * * * 4k 

“ Is he old P” said Edvrard. ^ 

“A mere boy, sir,” replied the locksmith. “ A hundred and twenty 
or thereabouts. Gall him down, Barnaby, mj^ man.” 

“ Call him !” echoed BOmaby, “ but who can make him come P He 
calls me, and makes me go where he will. He goes on before, and I 
follosir. . ? . jnnake him come I Ha I ha ! ha !” 

On second thoughts, the bird appeared disposed to come of himself. 

* “^Hard Times,” p. 344. . 
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After a short sur^y of the ground, and a few side-long looks at the 
ceiling, and at ev^body present in turn, he fluttered to the floor, and 
went to Barnaby— wot in a hop, or walk, or run, but in a pace like 
that of a very particular gentleman with exceedingly tight boots on, 
trying to walk fast over loose pebljles. Then stepping into his extended 
hand, and condescending to be held out at arm’s length, he gave vent 
to a succession of sounds, not unlike the drawing of some eight or ten 
dozen of long corks and again asserted his brimstone birth and parent- 
age with great distinctness.* 

For the same reason Mr. Dickens describes children singularly 
well. J3ut he always appears anxious to make too much of them, 
giving them a prominence in the story which throws an air of 
im reality ofer it. Prodigies like Paul Dombey, or girls with the 
sagacity and heroism of Eleanor Trench, are not children at all ; 
they are formed characters who talk philosophy and happen acci- 
dentally to be small and young. But Pip, and David Copper- 
field (when he is not too conscious in his simplicity), and Sissy 
Jupe, and little Jacob, arc what they profess to be, and are created 
and carried out with unusual skill. Oliver Twist is merely a lay 
figure, like one of those in Mrs. Jai’ley’s W’axworks, who are so 
well described as standing more or less unsteadily upon their 
legs, with their eyes very wide open, and their nostrils very much 
inflated, and the muscles of their legs and arms very much 
developed, and all their countenances expressing great surprise.” 
Up to a certain point Paul Dombey himself is natural and delight- 
ful. Abstraction made of what the waves were always saying — 
there is a duet about these waves of which it is impossible 
to think without a shudder — his thoughts arc such as might 
well occur to a child under peculiar circumstances. The episode 
of ]3octorBlimher’s Academy — the solemn politeness, pretension, 
and weariness of that establishment — is mjarly as good as any- 
thing in the whol^of these volumes. No one can help remem- 
bering the ‘'round of bread, genteelly served on a plate and 
napkin, and with a silver fork lying crosswise on the top of it,” 
which was to serve for dinner to the disgraced Briggs — nor tW 
butler, “ who gave quite a winey flavour to the table beer ; he 
. poured it out so superbly nor even the fact that Dr. Blimber’s 
young gentlemen did not “ break up,’' but oozed away semi- 
, annually to their own homes. It. is by th6 finish of,these lighter 
touches that Mr. Diclcens has won the high position he occupies. 
His minor characters are generally good. Mr. Littimer, for 
example, is only a sketch — but it is a sketch which leaves a far 
more vivid impression behind than the comparatively iaboured 
portrait of Steerforth. So with Mr. Vincent Crummies, you^g 


* “Barnaby Radge, ’*\vol. i. pp. 54, 5.; 
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Bailey, Mrs. Skewton, Captain Cuttle, and Mr Buekett — they 
are among the happiest things in his books. As an illustration 
of selfishness, we far prefer the few pages in ttft “ Old Curiosity 
Shop,” which describe Messrs. Short and Codlin, to the heavy 
melodramatic business in “Martin Chuzzlewit.” It is move 
natural, more humorous, and, we think, more true. The cautious 
surliness of Codlin in the first instance, when he is not clear 
what to make of his fellow-travellers; his awkward attempts 'to 
ingratiate himself when he suspects money may be made out of 
them ; and the characteristic manner in which he finally takes 
credit for everything that he had not done, when lie is clear that 
money is to he made, contrast admirably with the simple, good- 
nature of his partner Short : — 

“ Did I always say, Thomas,’* cried Short, turning with a look of 
amazement to his friend, “ that there was sure to be an inquiry after 
them two travellers ?*’ 

“ You said!** returned Mr. .Codlin. “Did I always say that that 
’ere blessed child was the most interesting 1 ever see ? Did I always 
say I loved her, and dos^ted on her ? Pretty creetur, I think I hoar 
her now, ‘ Codlin’s my friend,’ she says with a tear of gratitude u 
tricklin’ down her little eye; ‘Codlin’s my friend,* she says, ‘not 
Short. Short’s very well,’ she says ; ‘I’ve no quarrel with Short ; he 
means kind, I dare say ; but Codlin,* she says, ‘ has the feelings for 
my money, though he mayn’t look it.* ” 

“ Stay a minute,” said Short. “ A man of the name of Jerry — you 
know Jerry, Thomas ?” 

“ Oh, don’t talk to me of Jerrys,” replied Mr. Codlin. “IIow can 
I care a pinch of snuft* for Jerrys, when I think of that ’ere darling 
child ? ‘ Codlin’s my friend,’ she says, ‘ dear, good, kind Codlin, as is 
always a devisin’ pleasures for me I I don’t object to Short,’ she says, 

‘ but I cotton to Codlin.’ Once,” said that gentleman reflectively, “she 
called me Father Codli«\ I thought I should have bust !”* 

But when Mr, Dickens writes on principle, with an object 
before him, and, above all, when he tries to enlist our sympathy 
ilT^dislike, he signally fails. We search in vain throughout these 
sixteen novels for any one man or woman whom we really admire, 
really fear, or whom we should at all desire to imitate. If the 
figures rin a tailor’s shqp were to become suddenly animated 
they would be exceedingly like Mr. Dickens* heroes. Coippare 
Eochester, ot Louis Moore, or* the Professor, with John West- 
lock, Nicholas Nickleby, or Walter Gay. While no one reads 
Miss Bronte's works vOithout a marked feeling one way or other 
for the principal actors, there is a very general impression that if 
Mr.^Di^ens’* young men could be got rid of jiltogether his novels 
would be greatly improved. They have an admirable choice of 

, L4 — 

* “ Old Cufiosity Sjiop,” vol. i. ppi 293, 3.; 
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words, and express the most unexceptionable opinions in the most 
correct language, but there is a premature goodness and an odious 
prosy morality abt)ut them wliich are quite insufferable. Those little 
angularities by which character is distinguished are nearly alto- 
gether wanting. Nicholas Nwkleby, Frank Cheery ble, and John 
Wcstlock are each represented under the influence of a strong 
passion ; but they might be shaken up in a bag with Madeleine 
5^ay, Kate Nickleby, and lUith Pinch, and it would make very little 
difference either to themselves or the story how the couples were 
taken out. Whereas “ Shirley” would be quite another book if 
Ilochester had to be substituted for Louis Moore. The reason of 
this iv that Mr. Dickens has trusted not to his observation, but to 
his imagiifation, and he has exercised his imagination on a sub- 
ject of which he has no special knowledge. There is just one 
exception to tlie triviality of his heroes. David Copperficld has 
some marks of life about him. And it is generally believed 
that in this novel Mr. Dickens has drawn largely from actual 
experience. 

After all, Mr. Dickens the artist is pnly subsidiary to- Mr. 
Dickens the philosopher, the moralist, and the politician. We 
should not have ventured to regard him in this threefold capacity 
were it not that ho expressly claims to have views in some of his 
prefaces,* and that he insists on those views in his books. 

Jlost people who affect to think have some kind of notion 
about the world in general. It commonly resolves itself into one 
of these two propositions: (1), that things are right; (2), that 
they are not right. The philosophy of Mr. Dickens is contained 
in the former statement. 

There is an optimism based on the belief that events are so 
arranged as to turn out happily in the long run. Upon this 
hypothesis the facts of life are explained by allowing plenty of 
time for arrangement, and by pointing out the imperfection of 
our means of judgment : — 

“ All nature is but art, unknown to thee, 

All chance direction that thou canst not see, 

Allidiscord harmony not understood, 

All partial evil universal good.” 

This is the optimism of theory, and it amounts to this, that there 
is, speaking strictly; no evil at all in the world. * 

On -the other side there is the view which treats misfortune, 
crime, and whatever makes men miserable, as so much foreign 
matter introduced, by a kind of divine accident, into an^organism 

expressly constructga for happiness. Those who adopt it do not 

- * — 

* Sec particularly the i*refac^s to /‘Martin pliuzzlewit,” “ Little Dorrit,” 
and “ Bleak House.” • 
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attempt to explain away the facts, but they insist on the duty of 
getting rid, as fast ns possible, of whatever int(A*feres with the 
general well-being ; they also have the peculiaifity of beHeving 
that they can do so. This is the optimism of practice — the 
wisdom of Social Science Associations, of political reformers, and 
more particularly of Mr. Dickens himself. His theory of life is 
very complete and comfortable. He believes the world we live in 
to be, in the main, a happy world, where virtue is rewarded and 
vice punished on the strictest principles of poetic justice. There 
is, of course, a great deal of want, and wretchedness, and crime ; 
but the poor people are compensated for tlieir poverty by being 
more cheerful and virtuous than the rich ; and the wretchedness 
and crime are chiefly owing to the absurdity of our government 
and laws, to our neglect of sanitary improvements, and to the 
selfishness of the great. A few obvious reforms, such as putting 
all the right men in the right places, and seeing that the labour- 
ing population lived in airy^ clean, and well-ventilated houses, 
would soon put things to rights. This is his theory, and his 
practice accords with it. The deserving people are rewarded 
with a uniformity which is exceedingly gratifying. Those who 
are young enough are married happily — some of the very good 
ones twice ; those who, like Miss Trotwood, the brothers Chcery- 
ble, Mr. Pickwick, and Tom Pinch, could scarcely be married 
without destroying the romance of tlic thing, become accessories, 
before or after the fact, to the marriage of somebody else, and 
live a quasi-domestic life surrounded by their friend’s children. 
No mercy is shown to the I’agins, the Quiips, the Pecksnilfs, the 
Squeers, the Heaps. The rewards of virtue are, it is true, some- 
what commonplace, and the highest good of which any example 
is found in these volumes does not rise much above the level of 
material comfort. We believe that if Mr. Dickens were king he 
would first of all take cure that in England ,geven half-penny 
loaves should be sold for a penny, and he would make it felony to 
drink small beer. 

As a mere matter of political expediency, we are not at all 
disposed to quarrel with this view. It is yhat would be 
called ** healthy,” and it supplies a motive to that large class of 
people who insist on taking a commercial view of moral obliga- 
tions. But iU is by no means the last wo;:d on the subj'ect 
When an author steps forward and says, I propose to write a 
funny book very welUj no one troubles himself to examine 
his theories. But Mr. Dickens claims to represent large phases 
of modem* thought and life. Therefore we think it a pity that he 
8ho\^la have set out with so triyial a belief as that virtue is usually 
rewarded and vice usually punished. ; ’ c. 

His moral and political^peculations take their colour from the 
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opinions of the public for whom he works. Like many other 
novelists, he hSs two classes of readers. Thei’e are those (in- 
cluding, we shoi'kld think, everybody who has sense, to understand 
a joke,) who admire him greatly for certain special qualities. 
Then there are those who thuroughly understand and believe in 
him, and w'hom he may be said to represent — just as Cambridge 
men arc represented by Mr. Kingsley. This class is not easily 
defined. It is chiefly made up of the impulsive people who write 
letters to the 'Dimes ; of practical, well-to-do men who under- 
stand their own business, and see no difficulties elsewhere ; and 
of those to whom it is a pleasure to . have their feelings strongly 
acted, upon. That Mr. Dickens must keep constantly before him 
the requifiements of some such class as this, is plain from his 
manner of dealing witli the pathetic, as well as from the freedom 
with which he constantly expresses himself on subjects which he 
cannot possibly be supposed to understand. 

There is nothing more distinctive of the refinement which pro- 
ceeds from education than these two qualities — a reluctance to 
draw conclusions, and a reserve of expression on subjects whicdi 
nearly concern us. In dealing with practical aflairs, all men are 
indeed equally forced to rely on half truths, to act on experiences 
which they know to be merely approximate, and to speak of things 
which they feel are vulgarized by being put into words, liut 
they do so under protest, well knowing that they must cither do 
this or nothing. Were they to wait for the precise juncture which 
would enable them to act and speak with absolute propriety, they 
would wait long. Circumstances, so far ns they are any help at 
all, usually favour common purposes, and further every-day ends. 
Actual life is accordingly a continual sacrifice to opportunity, 
in which we are obliged to do some violence to ourselves and 
much violence to our convictions, for thc^sake of influencing the 
world around us^ 

But the novelist is not under the influence of this necessity. 
It is open to him to arrange events in such a manner that the 
persons ho creates may move in them, may act and be actedT on 
by them, without compromising their better thoughts and'feelings. 
In a book, a speaker is not absolutely bound to talk claptrap. 
The liero may pass through his vaVious adventures, he may 
struggle, be disappginted, and be made supremely Jiappy, without 
professing to see his way clearly through everything, or having 
to act on convictions he does not feel. » Circumstances may be 
artificially constructed so as to favour him thus far. And w^hen 
a novelist has to describe emotions or passions Vhicfli cjll for 
reticence, he has afi unlimited power of indicating their shfiides 
and depth inferentially,*by J;he eflect they produce, without minute 
analysis or outspoken description. 
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No writer with whom we are acquaijited has taken less advan- 
tage of this happy privilege than Mr. Dickens, file abuses the 
liberty of dogmatism, and he revels in describingi incidents which 
good taste would carefully conceal. His deathbed scenes exceed 
in number and variety that of any, other author, living or dead. 
They are arranged in much the same way as they would bo put 
on the stage of the Adelphi Theatre. 

It is not distinctive of Mr. Dickens that he minutely analysgs 
states of mind aud feeling that a person who appreciated their 
meaning would touch with extreme reserve ; but it is distinctive 
of him that he often seeks to make a secondary and* still more 
objectionable use of them by turning them, as it wefe, into^ poli- 
tical capital. In one of liis novels there are some reflections in a 
country churchyard. These thoughts are suggested by some poor 
men’s tombs, and they are not very bad, being, in lact, a part of 
Gray’s “Elegy” done into prose. Then we have the clergyman’s 
horse stumbling about and cropping the grass, and close by, a lean 
ass in a pound, who having trespassed in the churchyard “ without 
being qualified and ordained, was looking with hungry eyes on his 
priestly neighbour.” NAw we wonder that Mr. Dickens did not see 
that there was a want of fitness in this. There is no objection to 
meditations in a country churchyard, but it is odd that any one who 
felt the influence of the place sufficiently to care to write about it at 
all, should have had his attention strongly directed to the dif- 
ference between rich and poor, and to the exclusive privileges of 
the clergy. It may be all perfectly true ; but it is so out of place 
that one cannot help suspecting that the scene, with all its ac- 
cessories — the ivy and the tombs of the “ poor humble men” — 
is merely introduced to heighten the effect of his little bit of 
bunkum at the end. And if so, Mr. Dickens has been trifling 
with the sympathies o^his readers for an unworthy purpose. 

To the love of melodramatic effect and par^jality for violent 
contrast must be referred a manner of treatment which seriously 
interferes with the artistic beauty of many of these novels. We 
allttde to the practice of suddenly converting people without 
showing sufficient reason for the change. 

To do justice to Mr. Dickens’ views, we must rather abuse our 
privilege of making extracts. 

There is Hr. Dombe^, in many respects^ an extremely ^ell- 
drawn character ; a type of the aristocratic pride of commerce. 
He has his ancestors, Jiis traditions, and an hereditary name, 
which he is above all things anxious to preserve. He loses his 
wife, ^ndtregrets her after his fashion. “ Something lay at the 
botjtom of his cool heart, colder and heavier than its ordinary 
load ; but it was more a sense of ihe^ebiH’s loss than his own, 
awakening within him afi almost angry sobtow. That the life 
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ana progress on which he built such hopes should be endangered 
in the outset bj^so mean a^want ; that Dombey and Son should 
bo tottering for a^nurse, was indeed a humiliation.” His son dies 
next ; the only result is, that he is more frigid and dignified than 
before. There is sometliing painful in the obstinate inditference 
with which he repels the advances of his daughter, not because 
she thwarts, but because she cannot advance his ambition. He 
marries a second time, and pays dearly for it. Domestic misery 
is 'followed by commercial ruin; but through every change of 
circumstance Air. Dombey is still the same. The reader is about 
to close the book with some ^miration for the stoicism with 
which such r. variety of misfortune has been met, when, in the 
last clfaptev or so, Mr. Dombey suddenly encounters his daughter, 
who has lately eloped with a fnan to whom he has a partipular 
objection. A meeting of this kind does not usually bring out the 
amiable side of the parental character, but it produces a remark- 
ably soothing effect on Mr. Dombey, who instantly becomes quite 
a different person — distinguished for liis affectionate qualities and 
domestic habits ; and we take leave of him enjoying a bottle of 
Madeira in the company of Captain Cuttlt5. 

This is more like the melodrama “Nicholas Nickleby” than 
anything else : — 

“ What do you mean to do for me, old fellow asked Mr. Lenville, 
poking the struggling fire with his walking-stick, and afterwards 
wiping it on the skirt of his coat ; “ anything in the gruff and grumble 
way ?” 

“ You turn your wife and child out of doors,” said Nicholas ; “and 
in a fit of rage and jealousy stab your eldest son in the library.” 

“ Do I though !” exclaimed Mr. Lenville. “ That’s very good 
business.” 

“ After which,” said Nicholas, “ you are troubled with remorse till 
the last act, and then you make up your mtnd to destroy yourself. 
But just as you ar« raising the pistol to your head, a clock strikes — 
ten !” 

“ I see,” cried Mr. Lenville. “ Very good.” ^ 

“ You pause,” said Nichglas; “you recollect to have heard a clock 
strike ten in your infancy. The pistol falls from your hand — ^you are 
. overcome — you hurst into tears, and become a virtuous and exemplary 
character for ever afterwards.” » 

“ Capital ! ” said Mr. Lenville ; “.that’s a stlre card. (Jet the curtain 
down with a touch eff nature like that, and it’ll be a triumphant 
success.” * ^ 

But the moat astonishing case of conversion is afforded by the 
history of Merry Pecksnift*. She is introduced in the ft)lloy7ing 
description : — • * 

# “Nicliolas'Nickleby” pj?. 225, 6. 
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‘‘ Miss Pecksniff sat upon a stool, ^ecausc of her simplicity and 
innocence, which ^were great — very great. Miss Bfecksniff sat upon 
a stool because she was all girlishness, and playfulness, and Avildness, 
and kittenish^ buoyancy. She was the most arcn and at the same 
time the most artless creature, was the youngest Miss Pecksniff, 
that you can possibly imagine. It Was her great charm. She was too 
fresh and guileless to wear combs in her hair, or to turn it up, or to 
frizzle it, or to braid it. She wore it in a crop, a loosely flowing crop, 
which had so many rows of curls in it that the top row was only one 
curl.*' 

So she is described throughout the first half of the book. She 
is a hypocrite, ns we should expect a daughter of Atr. Pecksniff 
to bo. Without any deliberately vicious intention, slje is 'simply 
thoughtless, vain, insolent, and spiteful. She perfectly under- 
stands her father’s game with regard to old Martin Chuzzlcwit, 
and she plays it unhesitatingly and well. At length she meets a 
man who is, without exception, the most despicable ruffian that 
Mr. Dickens ever held up to the execration of his readers. He 
makes love to her sister, and ends by abruptly proposing to her- 
self. He has money,' and she accepts him. 

Here are her views, a we^ before her marriage, on the duties 
and responsibilities of that i^ate : — 

Arc you forced into this match ? Are you insidiously advised or 
tempted to contract it, by any one ? I will not ask by whom ; by 
any one ?*’ 

“ No,” said Merry, shrugging her shoulders, “ I don’t know that 
I am.” 

“ Don’t know that you arc !’ Are you P” 

“No,” replied Merry. “Nobody ever said anything to me about 
it. If any one had tried to make me have him, I wouldn’t have had 
him at all.” 

“ 1 am told that he was at first supposed to be your sister’s admirer,” 
said Martin. « 

“ Oh, good gracious ! My dear Mr. Chuzzlewit, it would be very 
hard to make him, though he is a monster, accountable for other 
pfh)ple’s vanity,” said Merry. “ And poor dear Cherry is the vainest 
darling !” 

“ It was her mistake then ?” * 

“ I hope it was,” cried Merry ; “but, all along, the dear , child has 
been so dreadfully jealous, and so cross, that, upon my word and 
honour, it’s impossible to please her, and it’s no use trying.” 

“ Not forced, persuaded, or controlled,” said Martin, thoughtfully. 
“ And that’s true, I sef. There is one chance yet. You may have 
lapsed iijto this engagement in very giddiness. It may have been the 
wanton act of a light head. Is that so P” 

< “ My dear Mr. Chuzzlewit,” simpered Merfy, “ as to lighthcaded- 
ness, there never was such a feather of ^a head as mine. It’s a perfect 
balloon, I declare! YouViever you know 1” 
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He waited qui^tl}^^ till sh# had finished, and then said, steadily 
and slowly, and in a softened voice, as if he would still invite her 
conQdence : d , 

“ Have you any wish — or is there anythinjif within your breast that 
whispers you may form the wish,, if you have time to think — to be 
released from this engagement ? ” 

Again Miss Merry pouted, and looked down, and plucked the grass, 
and shrugged her shoulders. No. She didn’t know that she had. She 
was*pretty sure she hadn’t. Quite sure, she might say. She “ didn’t 
mind it.” 

“ Has it ever occurred to yon,” said Martin, “ that your married 
life may perhaps be miseriiblc, full of bitterness, and most unhappy ?” 

Merry looked down again ; and now she tore the grass up by the 
roots. 

“ My dear Mr. Chuzzlewit, what shocking v;ords ! Of course, I shall 
quarrel with him; I .should quarrel with any husband. Married 
people always quarrel, 1 believe. Hut as to " being miserable, and 
bitter, and all those dreadful things, yqu know, why 1 couldn’t be 
ahsolutedy that, unless he always had the best of it ; and I mean to 
have the best of it myself, f always do now,” cried Merry, nodding 
her head, and giggling very mucli ; for T make a perfect slave of the 
creature.” 

They are married. Jonas Clinz/.lewit is certainly not a model 
husband. Kroni the antecedents of the lady we are (jnito pre- 
pared to lind that slio makes good her promise not to allow him 
Jilways to have tlio best of it. But Mr. Dickens appears to have 
tliought that, although ho had painted Jonas in the blackest 
<H)lours, and drawn him in the most repulsive form, that was 
scarcely eiiougli. IJe still wank'd a little contrast to heighten the 
effect. .\nd he wished to show how character may he developed 
independently of eircumstanees, and may, even on tlio sliortcst 
Jiotiee, acquire a bent the very opposite of ‘that wliich those cir- 
cumstances would tend to produce. So, to the unbounded astonish- 
ment of the reader, and in defiance of all truth and prohahiJity, 
tlio woman who inaiTicd her husband chiefly to spite her siste’ii 
who, according to the testimony of her friends, had no heart; whose 
liead, as she confer*sos herself, was a perfect balloon — throwing 
Aside at once the ingrained selfishness .^nd iiieauness of nearly 
tliirty years, becomes in less than two nionflis a model of uncom- 
idaining endurance aiKl self-denyitig aftoetion. The •only reason 
for which change is that she has married a man whom sIm, 
always despised ; who. is a coward and a bully, and on the higli- 
road to become a murderer. , , 

We have illustrated ^at some length the mental liabit whiclf is 
most constantly presented to us in the works of this remarkable 
writer. His mind is iit* fragments. T,o# this strongly marked 
intellectual quality may be traced '»otU bis characteristic ex<*el- 
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lences and liis characteristic defectse Inability to discern the 
relations of things, aided by a fancy fertile and plastic in a high 
degree, has enabled him to summon at will tfie most ludicrous 
and grotesque images, and has given vigour to whatever can bo 
done in parts — to bis isolated sj^tches, for example, and to his 
descriptions of simple passion. On the other hand, it has pre- 
vented him from cither constructing a story or penetrating a 
character. It is duo to this that his views, both of life and 
morals, are imperfect and of the first impres§ion ; being, in fact, 
just what would occur offhand to any ordinary warm-hearted 
person who had not reflected on the subject. With these charac- 
teristics it is particularly unfortunate that ho should hfj.ve at- 
tempted to express himself on qiipstions of State. Mr. Tupper s 
poetry. Dr. Cummings theology, Mr. Samuel Warren s sentiment, 
are not worse than Mr. Dickens’ politics. And this is saying a 
good deal. He seems, however, to have thought otherwise. It is 
difficult to name any important subject which has arisen within the 
last quarter of a century on which he has not written something. 
Imprisonment for DeJ[)t, the Poor Laws, the Court of Chancery, 
the Ten Hours' Pill and the relations of Workman and Employer, 
Administrative’ llcform, the Ecclesiastical Courts, the Civil Ser- 
vice Examinations, and National Education, have all been illus- 
trated, criticized, and adjudicated upon. We should be^ sorry to 
say that he has not pointed out many defects in the working of 
these institutions ; it was not difficult to do so ; but he has uni- 
formly overstated the ease, he has often not understood it, and 
never has he pointed out any remedy. It may bo added that his 
criticism has generally come too late. The account of the Fleet 
Prison in Pickwick " was published in the year in \rhich the 
Act for the amendment of the Insolvent Laws was passed. 
The Poor Laws hackjiist been improved when ‘^Oliver Twist” 
exposed the horrors of the workhouse system. The description 
of Mr. Bounderby and the hands of Coketown closely followed 
tlm last of a series of statutes regulating the management of 
f&tories. Jarndyce and damdyce might or might not have 
been true in the time of Lord Eldon, but it bfars about as much 
relation to the present practice of the Court of Chancery us ter 
that of the Star Chamber. It is all very well meant, * but very 
ignorant, f » ^ . 

** Ordinary people," says Addison, ^‘are so dazzled with riches, 
fliat they pay as mucii deference to the understanding of a man 
of estate as of a man of learning, and are very hardly brought to 
reg^jrd dny tfuth, how important soever it be, which is preached 
tq them, if they know that there are several people of 500Z. a-year 
who do not believe it.'*^ We may safely acquit Mr. Dickens of 
this particular form of error. , He is so far from thinking a man 
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to be any better because lie#is rich, that he thinks he can hardly 
be good except he be poor. Such an opinion, directly and in- 
directly enforced by so powerful a writer, cannot fail of harm. 
We fear that it has helped to widen the breach, already suflBciently 
great, w'hicli separates the two classes. It is scarcely an excuse 
to say that our author^s bias proceeds from a desire to help the 
unfortunate and to relieve the oppressed. "Chere is no question 
as to the excellence of his intentions. But good intentions do 
not absolve one from the necessity of considering the truth of 
an opinion or the result of proclaiming it. And sympathy is 
not exactly fhe instrument by the use of which a right judgment 
is eiisurjed on complicated and difficult questions. Mr. Dickens, 
however, is bo impressed with tjie importance of cultivating the 
feelings, that he is led to infer that, if the feelings are right, the 
judgment is not likely to be MTong. And thus, whatever has the 
appearance of being hard and unsympatlietic, is the object of his 
most, particular aversion. To people who do not understand the 
province of political economy, that science certainly has a some- 
what uncompromising and forbidding aspqct. Accordingly Mr. 
Dickens runs full tilt against it, apparently because it does not 
happAi to be the same thing as moral philosophy. ‘‘ What is 
the first principle of this science?*’ asks the sclioolmaster in 

Hard Times.” To do unto others as I would they should 
do unto me,” replies the model child ; and we are expected to 
agree with this absurd answer’. Hardhearted economists tell us 
that if a man’s means only allow him to keep four children at a 
certain level of comfoii;, he has no right to have eight. Mr. 
Dickons immediately describes a man who has nine children, 
who is very poor and very happy, and extremely good ; and he 
thinks he has settled the question. But lest .any lingering 
doubt should remain, he clenches his argument by the reverse 
picture. ThomasiGradgrind, sir. A man of realities — a man of 
facts and calculations — a man who proceeds upon the principle that 
twice two is four and nothing over, and who is not to be talked into 
allowing for anything over. • Thomas Gradgrind, sir; peremptoriTy 
Thomas. With a rule and a pair of scales, and the multiplication 
cable always in his pocket, air, ready to weigh and measure out any 
parcel^ of* human nature and tell you exactly what it comes to.’* 
•Now, *Mr. Gradgrind, has two children only; ho* is rich and 
miserable. We can say no other of Mr. Dickens’ political economy, 
and no worse, than that it is on a par with Mr. Buskin’s. Indeed*, 
ho is always impatient of scientific restraint. 

Spontaneous combustion is just one of the subjects which 
might bo expected to be attractive to a writer with a taste for 
melodrama. There is something suggestive and mysterious in 
the notion of a man Setting fire tp himself. The surrounding 

• • G G 2 
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circumstances are all of a kind wbiclu admits of <jffective grouping, 
and although we do not believe that the theory is now main- 
tained by i\ny single scientific authority, tiiere is a popular 
feeling that it is an institution and a privilege which ought not to 
be taken from us. Accordingly, in '' Bleak House,’* a man of the 
name of Krook is predestined to this form of death. Krook is an 
eccentric man, much addicted to brandy, living alone in a garret 
near Chancery Lane, and with a habit of keeping impoiiant 
papers in his cap. With him an appointment is made for twelve 
o’clock one night by an attorney's clerk of the fiame of Guppy. 
Mr. Guppy goes at the appointed hour, and finds fho room full 
of smoke, the window panes and furniture covered witlv a dark 
greasy deposit, and some more pf this deposit lyii^g in a small 
heap of ashes on the floor before the lire. Krook 1ms sponta- 
neously burned himself. We are bound to admit that JNlr, 
Dickens has introduced with great fidelity all the circumstances 
which liave been actuallye observed in the cases in which^ this 
deatli is said to liave happened, and he has made a powerful 
use of them. The instinctive horror of Mr. Guppy on finding 
a lump of grease on Ins sleeve, before he had any suspicion 
where it came from, is very finely conceived. Now all this would 
have passed without remark, had it not been that the autlior 
insisted on its scientific accuracy;*^ upon which Mr. Iajwcs 
pointed out that spontaneous combustion does not as yet rank 
among the accepted truths of science. In a preface to a later 
edition of “Bleak House,” Mr. Dickens delivers himself as 
follows — 

“ I have no need to observe that I do not wilfully or negligently 
mislead iny readers, and that before I wrote that description 1 took 
pains to investigate the subject. There are about thirty cases on 
record, of which the nwst famous, that of the Countess Cornelia do 
Bandi Cesenate, was minutely investigated and dj^scribed by Giuseppe 
Bianchini, a prebendary of A^erona, otherwise distinguished in letters, 
who published an account of it at Verona in 17B1, which he afterwards 
r^jublished at Rome. The appearances beyond all rational doubt ob- 
served in that case, are the appearances observed in Mr. Krook’s case. 
The next most famous instance happened at Rheifiis six years earlier ; 
and the historian in that* case is Le Cat, one of the most, renowned 
surgeons produced by France. . . . i do not think it necessary to. add to 
these notable Vacts, and that general reference to the authorities which* 
will be found at page 27, voh ii., the recorded opinions and experiences of 
distinguished medical pfofessors, French, English, and Scotch, in more 
modern days, contenting myself with observing that 1 shall not abandon 
the fiict^ until there shall have been a considerable spontaneous coiu- 
bi^tion of the testimony on which human cfccurrcnces arc usually 
received.” • - 


Bleak House,” vol. ii. p. S7. 
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Wo think it evident tlial Mr. Dickens entirely misconceives 
the point in issue. ^ The dispute is not as to the facts, but as to 
their explanation. No one doubts that certain persons have been 
burned to death under circumstances not perfectly accounted for. 
The testimony of Bianchini an4 Le Cat may be perfectly trust- 
worthy as far as the appearances they actually observed are 
concerned, and it may be absolutely valueless as regards their 
explanation. On the latter point, indeed, it is not likely to bo 
worth much, for the simple reason that they both lived several 
years beforet the theory of combustion was understood. And 
there is a simplicity which is very a’efrcshing in the faith which 
*"18 placed in 4he sixth volume of the Philosophical Transactions. * 

It is hard to be obliged to find fault with Mr. Dickens. We owe 
him too much. He is a man of genius ; in many respects rarely 
gifted. He has exceptional powers of observation and description, 
great imagination, and an intuitive tact in appreciating many of the 
more delicate shades of passion. Oii'the oilier hand, his intellect 
is, we will not say ruled, but crushed and dwarfed by his emotional 
faculties. Partly from a defective education, and partly from a 
constitutional bias, he seems unable to take either an extensive 
or an intensive view of any subject; neither grasping it as a 
whole, nor thoroughly exhausting any single part. His writings 
show the same union of strength and weakness ; his plots inar- 
tificial, his genesis of character rude and iinphilosophic, his 
literary execution oscillating with tolerable evenness between the 
intensely vulgar and commonplace, and passages of the most 
striking beauty. 

We cannot think that he will live as an English classic. He 
deals too much in accidental manifestations and too little in 
universal principles. Before long his langjjiago will have passed 
away, and the manners he depicts will only he found in a 
Dictionary of Antiquities. And we do not at all anticipate 
that he will be rescued from oblivion either by his artistic powers 
or by his political sagacity. 
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Art. IX. — The Laws of, Marriage and Divorce. 

1. Commentaries on the Laio of Marriage and Divorce, and 
Evidence in Matrimonial Suits. By Joel ru?:NTiss 
Bishop, &c. Boston: 1850. 

A Practical Treatise on the Latv of Marridge, Divorce, and 
Legitimacy, as administered in the Divorce Court and the 
House of Lords, By John Fiiaser Macqueen, Fsq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: 1800. * 

‘3. Notes on the Marriage Laivs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with Suggestions for their Amendment and Assimi- 
lation, in a Letter to the RL lion, the Lord Chancellor, 
By James Muiriieal', Advocate, and of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. London and Edinburgh : 1862. 

T he laws of marriage and divorce arc those rules of civil con- 
duct prescribed by the State for its subjects to observe in 
creating and destroying that species of union between persons of 
the opposite sexes which is 'implied in the term matrimony. 
Their object is to determine, first, what acts and what forms shall 
establish the conjugal relation; and secondly, under what cir- 
cumstances and by what moans it shall be avoided or dissolved. 
These provisions have obviously so direct and important an 
influence upon the physical and moral welfai-e and happiness 
of a people, that if there be one branch of municipal law 
which above others ought to be clear, plain, and explicit, it 
is that by which fliey are regulated and defined. In the 
United Kingdom, however, the laws relating to marriage and 
divorce differ and conflict more or less in each of the three great 
divisions of the empire. The law of England varies in some par- 
ticulars from that of Ireland, although that is, in the main, 
derived from it ; whilst the law of Scotland is,* for the most part, 
widely unlike to either qf them. Without enumerating, all their 
points of dissimilarity uind discord, we find, for example, .that a 
woman cohabiting with a man in Scotland, and there enjoying tho'^ 
status of his wife, would on this side of the Border occupy the posi- 
tion of his mistress ; a ceremony which in England would constitute 
a valid paarrjage, is a nullity across St. George s Channel ; legal 
groHnds for divorce in Scotland /ire no g^^ounds for divorce in 
Ireland or south of the Tweed ; and in England these and the 
necessary procedure settled by statutes, the enactments of 
which extend to neither of 4he sister countries. A case was 
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fccetitly tried before the House of Lords, wliich will be ranked 
for the future among the matrimonial causes ccUbrcs. It occu- 
pied that tribunaHor many weeks, and it is likely to attract public 
attention for a long while yet to come. In the Yelverton Case 
(although the decision of it was based upon facts, and the evidence 
of facts alone), we have nn illiislration of the confusion prevailing 
in the law touching upon the points at issue between the parties, 
'file litigation, whicli it is said is not yet terminated in Scot- 
land, but the last stage of wliich in England gave rise to so much 
elaborate argument (the judgment alone filling eleven columns 
of the Times newspaper), extended over nearly four years, and 
its purpose was on the one hand to prove, and on the other 
to disprov*, a marriiige between Maria Theresa fiongworth and 
William Charles Yelverton. Tiie cause came before the House 
of Lords in its supreme appellate capacity, on an appeal by Major 
Yelverton, seeking to reverse an inferlociifor pronounced by a 
majority of the first division of the Court of Session in -Scotland, 
ill two conjoined actions : first, an action ol* “ declarator of free- 
dom and putting to silence,” instituted by Major Yelverton, in 
which he sought to have it declared that he was free of any mar- 
riage with jMiss Lungwortb, and tl.iat she ought to be put to 
silence; and secondly, an action of ‘‘ declarntor of marriage,” 
brought by Miss Longworth (otherwise Mrs. Yelverton), praying 
that it might be declared that she was the lawful wife of Major 
Yelverton. In both actions the Lord Ordinary (Ardmillan) had 
originally decided in ftivour of Major Yelverton. On appeal to 
the Court of Session, the judgment in both actions was reversed 
ill favour of Miss liongwortli; and on appeal to the House of 
Lords, judgment was again and finally given in favour of !Major 
Yelverton. It appeared that in IHiyz a meeting, wliich led to an 
acquaintance, took place between the par^jes on hoard the steam 
packet then inakipg the passage between I5oulogno and London. 
In 1857 the appellant was quartered with a portion of his regi- 
ment at Edinburgh Castle, and at this iuw, according to the 
statement of the respondent, a ceremony, sufticient by the law of 
Scotland to make them man and wife, was gone through. In the 
same year they met by arrangement in Ireland, and there, at a 
place called llostrcvor, they were again married according to the 
fonfls of the Roman Catholic Qliurcli. They made various tours 
together, representing themselves to bo married, until, in 1858, 
the appellant united himself to another j^rson. Miss Loiig\yorth, 
in 1 859, potitioned.tlie English Divorce Court for a restitution of 
conjugal rights, alleging that she was domiciled in England ; but 
her petition was dismissed on the ground that the domicilt? of the 
wife was that of the }y.i«band, and that the domicile of Major^el- 
verton was not witliin the juris^ctiou ^f the Court, lu 1861 an 
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action for necessaries supplied to Miss Longwortli ^Yrts broiiglit, 
by a third party, against Major Yelvertoii, in the Court of Com-, 
mon Pleas in Ireland, when it was collaterally found, as affecting 
tlie question of agency, that the marriage .at Rostrevor was valid, 
and a verdict was consequently recorded for the plaintiff', charging 
Major Yelvertoii, as husband, witii the debt contracted by Miss 
Longwortli as wife. This decision was supported on appeal by 
the Irisli courts above, and still remains unreversed. , It does not, 
of course, establish the marriage, but it is sufficient to show how 
far from a reasonable certainty the present state*of the law is. 

The anomalies obtaining in the marriage and divorce laws, in 
component parts of tlie Queen’s home dominions; arc, indeed, 
unseemly in themselves, and often very distressing iiij their con- 
sequences. The experience of most of us will supply us with some 
at least, and perhaps many sad instances of the kind. In no 
advanced community loss instinctively conservative than our own 
would such discrepancies be permitted to continue. In Prance, 
Austria, and Prussia, popuhttions as different in character and in 
creed as those of the lUitish Isles are brought within the authority 
of a homogeneous system of maniage law^s, and it must be consi- 
dered a reproach to the jurisprudence of any civilized country that 
a mere change of locality within its own area should render botli 
the inception and termination of the most important of all social 
ties matters of doubt and incertitude. There are no sufficient 
reasons, either political or religious, which can necessitate or justify 
this. The English, Irish, and KSeotch Laws regard matrimony from 
essentially the same point of view — as a civil institution, pro- 
ductive of the same rights, the same duties, and the same obli- 
gations ; and their modes of constituting and dissolving it, 
springing from a common centre, have materially diverged only 
at a comparatively late stage in their onward course. 

“Surely,” says JVfr, iftuirhtjad, “if any one of IJioso three systems 
is perfect in the country that is blessed with it, that most invaluable 
quality would not forsake it were it introduced into the two that are 
less^^fortunate. And even if all be open to criticism and amendment, 
one would think that it ought not to be ail impossible thing to select 
from each what is most worthy of adoption, and make it the framework 
of a uniform and comprehensive measure. Complete assimilation is 
more perhaps, at present, than the prejudices and temper of the public 
permit one to articipatc. But I am sanguine that a more extensive 
acquaintance with the history of the law" of marriage, and a more 
accurate estimate of the woiMng results and comparative merits and 
demerits of the systems administered in the thme divisions of the 
United Kingdom respectively, would go far to remove those prejudices, 
and pave the way for the ultimate introduction of an amended law 
applicable to one and all of them.” > . 

It was, perhaps, the moSt important mission of Christianity, m 
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the earlier phases of its development, to reorganize the domestic 
relations of life. The spiritual power, soon after its establishment 
in tlie western e^npire, usurped from the temporal government 
the entire control of matrimony. The Canon Law, which upon 
this subject gradually supcrsedecj all other authority in Christendom, 
although deeply tinctured by the ancient civil jurisprudence, was 
chiefly compiled from the opinions of the Latin fathers, the 
decrees of .general and provincial councils, and the decisions 
and bulls of the Holy See. These, from the earliest limes to the 
pontificate of Alexander III., were, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, collected hy the industry of Gratian, an Italian 
Benedictine monk. The work which he produced consists of 
three hooks, and is commonly known as the Decretum of 
Gratian. This was followed, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, by another collection puhlished in live books under the 
auspices of Gregory IX., to which Boniface VI 11. added a supple- 
ment, containing, with various papal dpcrctals,the canons of the two 
general Councils of Lyons, of and l‘^74. The next work in 
the scries is formed hy the bulls of Clement V., or the. Clemen tine 
Constitutions, promulgated byJohnXXIl*. in lol 7, together with 
twenty decrees of his own, 'riiese, with the determinations of 
later popes, terminating with those of Sextus VI., from 1471 to 
14<s4, compose the Corpus Juris Canonici, or Body of the Homan 
Canon Law. The whole was subjected to expurgation and 
revision under Gregory XI II. in 1580, and is now usually con- 
tained in three folio volumes. In commentating upon this text, 
the lives of many pious ecclesiastics were consumed ; and with 
regard to that portion of it which treats of marriage and divorce, 
their learned leisure enabled them to give to the world what 
Bhickstone has pronounced to be some of the impurcst writings 
that have polluted auy age or language. By the Church matri- 
mony was raised ftnm the position of a legal bond into that of a 
sacrament : holy rites and solemn ceremonies were enjoined for its 
celebration, but the subtlety of the canonists reconciled the practice 
of consensual marriages wjth the more ambitious terms of religiBus 
theory. The appointed means for. obtaining the Divine blessing 
upon the marital union were, indeed, considered necessary for the 
souls’ gdod of those who entered into it^ but the essence of the 
sacrahient was said ^to lie in tiieir mutual consent, whilst the 
sacerdotal benediction was merely a decorous observance attend- 
ing its administration. Where a matrimonial pledge had been 
deliberately exchanged between a man and woman of physical 
and moral capacity, the sacrament had been received by botl^ and 
the Church, though Neglected and indignant, would notpennitihe 
mysterious tie thus formed tci be trifled with} or its indissolubility 
to be called in question. It muBijplied Impediments to the valid 
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interchange of consent ; it extended beyond all reason the limits 
of the foi'bidden degrees of consanguinity and affinity ; it increased 
beyond all justice the number of those pretexts upon “crhich a 
supposed mafriage might be declared void ; but when once such 
an interchange of consent had been made between duly ({ualified 
persons, very matrimony 'was the immediate consequence, and 
the precept of the Gospel was triumphantly urged against the rash 
objector to its sufficiency, ‘Hhose whom God hath joined, lot no 
man put asunder." 

This canonical doctrine was attended by a result sufficiently 
curious and important. In thq earlier period of 4he Roman 
jurisprudence it was usual to initiate a marriage by formal 
sponsalia, or betrothals. ]3y them the intended bride and bride- 
groom entered into a rccognisetT relation towards each other, 
under the designations of sponsa and sponsus. The compact 
proceeded upon the mutual consent of the parties, and formed, 
until about the period of the Lex Julian n.c. 1 07, the foundation of 
an action ex sponm, equivalent to our action for breach of promise 
of marriage. Rut, in obedience to the maxim of the later law, 
sufficit midm consents ad constitucnda sponsalia^ the ancient 
rites attending the engagement were dispensed with, and tlie 
penalty for its non-observance was confined to the fbrfijiturc of 
the rings which were commonly exchanged as tokens of fidelity. 
Under no circumstances did these betrothals operate as marriage ; 
they were esteemed, as expressed by a modern canonist, only as 
pmamhula et quasi initialia matrimonii ;* like the fiancailles 
still observed in some European countries. This also was the 
more primitive view of the Canon Law. 13y a decree of Nioliolas J. 
in 806 sponsalia were defined to bo binding promises for future 
marriage ; and from the Dccretum it may be gathered that the 
earlier canonists did not contemplate them in any different light 
from the civilians. liefore long, however, we^ see a marked dis- 
tinction drawn between sponsalia de praesenii and sponsalia dc 
futuro ; and at last, the former are always, and the latter are, 
unfier certain contingencies, considered^ to be matrimonkm ratum 
nondum solemnizatnm. In a r,escript of Alexander III., of 1170, 
this doctrine of sponsalia de prmenti is clearly laid down in a*., 
decision upon a case subfnitted to him by certain clergy of the 
diocese of L^^coln ; ahd in another rescript of the same pontiff, „ 
Addressed in the same year to the Archbishop of Salerno, they 
are declared to be so ticuly matrimony a^ to nullify a subsequent 
public and religious marriage between the sponsus or sponsa and 
another ^person, whilst both of them remained alive ; whilst 
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Gregory IX. in 1 28(5, in teiinis not less explicit, propounds the same 
opinion ; but as regards the sponsalia de futuro, the law of the 
Church remainei in its old condition, except where they were 
followed by cohabitation. In this case the parties were presumed 
to have ratified and given effect to their former promise, and 
that which was in form a consent for the future became in sub- 
stance a consent for the present. So strong was tliis presumption 
of the Canon Law that no evidence could be admitted to rebut 
it. Except when followed by cohabitation, however, sponsalia 
de futuro coiild be dissolved by mutual consent, or by a subseepent 
marriage o*f one or both of the paiiies, either by a present verbal 
contract or by a public ceremonial in church. 

This solnewliat lax. system produced in lime frequent incon- 
venience, and often much liardship. In the fonrtli Council of 
the Latcran, thcrclbro, Innocent III., following the example 
of some Trench ,and bbiglish bishops, enjoined the preliminary 
publication of rnatrimonial banns. • Ifrom this period no mar- 
riage could be c(debratcd by a priest until a dolinito time had 
elapsed after its proclamation in churph ; hut nonconformity 
with this rule did not afiect the validity of thii sacrament. A 
eland estiiio union only subjected the rebellious couple to the 
terrors of ecclesiastical censure, and in tlie case of a consensual 
inarriago they could under pain of cxcommiiiiicatiou he compelled 
to proceed to a public celebration of their nuptials. So stood tbc 
Canon Law tlirougbout Catholic .Kurope, until the Council of 
Trent, in its twenty-fourth session, in 1508, made marriage neces- 
sarily a religious ceremony, — a decree which was never received 
as authoritative within these realms. 

The general Canon Law was no doubt the foundation from 
which that of every indeiDeudcnt tingdom in Christendom flow(3d 
in separate streams. Its binding for^c in each community 
depended, however, not upon the simple sanction of the Universal 
Churcli, hut upon the adoption of its ordinances by national 
authority. It was not the spring from which they all aros^ but 
the particular channels through which they ran, which conlerred 
upon them tliciik legal charjicter in every State. The foundation 
of tho^ ecclesiastical law of England was laid by a statute of 
Wiyiam the Conqueror, by which it was enacted that religious 
causes should no longer be trJed as theretofore, sed secundum 
canones et cpiscopales leges** Under the Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ment the principle of a separate juriiftliction exercised by the' 
Church had never been recognised. Ever since the introduction 
of Christianity the bishops had sat to hear causeb inltbe^county 
courts with the eorldermen or their sheriffs. Hut the Norman 
invasion brought an Ailluxof learned foreign Churchmen into the 
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country, anti the lay and ecclesiastical judicatures were then finally 
separated. Between the canonists and the common lawyers there 
grew up and long continued a memorable contest, in which each 
ol’ them with varying success attempted to exalt their own pro- 
vince of jurisprudence and to dep»3ciato that of their adversaries. 
To this may be attributed in some measure the confusion appear- 
ing in the books as to the precise weight attached to the Canon 
Law' in the national ecclesiastical tribunals. At the Council 'of 
Cashel, in 1172, the ecclesiastical laws of Ii’cland were assimilated 
to those of England ; and it is the opinion of a leajrned writer 
whose authority cannot be lightly neglected, that at, one time the 
Canon Law of Scotland was in all respects the same as that of 
the two neighbouring countries* .From 1225 until tlie erection 
of St. Andrew^s into a metropolitan see in 1472, the government 
of the Scotch Church was, under the Holy Father, entirely in the 
hands of annual synods of the Scottish bishops, and its laws Nvere 
by them modified as occasion might require. 

“ 111 England,” say the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in a report cited 
by Mr. Bishop, “ the Canon Law was at all times much restricted, being 
considered, in many points, repugnant to the law of England, or in- 
compatible with the jurisdiction of the Courts of Common Law ; so 
much of it as has been received, having obtained by virtual adoption, 
has been for many centuries accommodated by our own lawyers to the 
local habits and customs of the country ; and the ecclesiastical laws 
may now be described in the language of our statutes, as laws which 
the people have taken at their free liberty, by their own consent, to be 
used among them, and not as laws of any foreign prince, potentate, 
or prelate. In addition to these authorities of foreign origin, must be 
enumerated also the constitutions passed in this country by the Pope’s 
legates, Otho and Othobon, and the archbishops and bishops of England 
assembled in national councils in 1237 and 1269 ; and a further body 
of constitutions, framed i7i provincial synods, under the authority of 
successive Archbishops of Canterbury, from Stephen Langton in 1222 
to Archbishop Chicheley in 1414, and adopted by the province of 
York in the reign of Henry Yl. These English constitutions, as they 
may^be termed, have been illustrated by tlv) commentaries of English 
canonists of distinguished learning and experience, and principally by 
Lyndwood, an eminent canonist and statesman much employed in the 
public affairs of the country m the reigns of Henry Y. and Yl” These 
commentaries will be found to contain much valuable informatioli on 
subjects conuectied with the history and government of the Church. 
To the foregoing enumeration must be. added also the- canons of the 
English Protestant Church, passed in Convocation in 1603, t and such 

* Frazer ‘'‘On* the Law of the Personal and Domestic Relation,” vol. i. 
p. m.* 

t ^hese canons were never ratified by Parliamen|; though they received the 
Roy^ assent, and are not held to be bind&iff on the laity, though they are 
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acts of Parliament as make particular subjects matters of ecclesiastical 
cognizance, or regulate the course of proceeding with respect to the 
same.” 

In a leading case determined by the House of Lords, tlie 
opinions of the Common La\^ judges were asked upon certain 
points, and in delivering their views Lord Chief Justice Tinclal 
pointed out the sources of tlie hnv mlmiiiistered in matrimonial 
causes by ovj' Courts Christian : — 

“ Tlie law by which the Spiritual Courts of tliis kingdom,” he said, 
“ liave from the earliest time been governed and regulated, is not the 
general Carfon Law of Europe imported as a body of law into this 
kingdojn, and governing those courts jjropvio vlgore, but instead thereof 
an ecclesiastical law of which the general Canon Law is no doubt the 
basis, but wliich has been inoJilied and allowed from time to time, by 
the ccolesiastical constitutions of our archbishops and bishops, and by 
the legislature of the realm, and which has been known from early 
times by the distinguishing title of the King’s Ecclesiastical Law. 
That the Canon Law of Europe docs nbi and never did as a body of 
laws form part of the law of England, has long been settled as es- 
tablished law. Lord Jlalc detines the extent to whicli it is limited 
very accurately. The rule (he says) by which they proceed is the 
Canon Law, but not in its full latitude, and only so far as it stands 
uncorrected cither by contrary acts of Parliament or the common law 
and cu.‘^tonl of England, i\)v there are divers canons made in ancient 
times, aiul decretals of the popes, that never were admitted here in 
England.”'"' 

When, liowo vc?r, we romomber the great number of papal rescripts 
contained in the Decretals which are addressed to dignitaries of the 
natioiml churches in all three oounlries in answer to iiiterruga- 
torics biibmitted by them to the Holy See, we cannot resist the 
conclusion that their Canon Law diifercd little, if at all, 
from that of the Catholic Church generally. Appeals from all 
parts of the world to the Popes in matrimonial causes were very 
common in the middle ages, and even as late as the time of 
Henry VH I., immediately before the Jteformation, we may see 
from the pains which ]ie» took to obtain the opinions of dislin- 
gnislicd Continental divines upon the validity of his mavriage with 
Catherine of Arragoii, that they were esteemed to he competent 
judges of the matter, which would not ha\;e been the case had our 
system differed in awy important point from their»own. In the 
case of Procter v. Procter, Lord Stowell observed — 

“ As to the binding authority of the Canon Law in causes matri- 
monial depending in these court?, I look without siacce^ for any 
principle on which I Qan hold that they can relieve themselves by any 
power of their own from a submission to that authority. The release, 

JL ’ 
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if proper, must come from a higher authoigity than they possess. It is 
notorious that this country, at the Reformation, adopted almost the 
whole of the Law of Matrimony, together with :^11 its doctrines of 
the indissolubility of contracts per verha de preesenti et per verha de 
fwturo^ of separation h mensd et thoro, and many others ; the whole of 
our matrimonial law is, in matter an(f form, constructed upon it.”* 

Under the ancient law of England there were, as in the rest of 
Christendom, three distinct methods of creating matrimouy. 
The first method was by public solemnization in church or in 
facie ecclesice, as it is termed, of which the essentials were cither 
the publication of banns, or obtaining a license to dispense with 
banns ; the performance of a religious ceremony in the parish 
church between the hours of eight .and twelve in the* forenoon ; 
and, when the parties were under age, th(3 consent of their parents 
or guardians. These were the stipulations of the canons, and 
formed the groundwork of our present ecclesiastical requirements. 
The second method was by jclandestine celebration by an eccle- 
siastic without banns or license, without regard to place or to 
time, and without the consent of parents or guardians. '* 

“ Prior to the middle of the last century,” says Mr. Macqueen, 
“ there was in the Fleet prison a colony of degraded ecclesiastics, who 
derived their livelihood from celebrating clandestine marriages, for fees 
smaller than those legally taken at the parish church. Already incarce- 
rated for debt, or for delinquencies, the reverend functionaries were 
beyond the reach of episcopal correction. In some instances their 
profits were very great. Thus we arc told that by one of them six 
thousand couples were married in a single year ; whilst at the neigh- 
bouring pansh church of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, the number of 
marriages solemnized in the same period was but fifty-three. These 
clandestine connexions were also celebrated at Mayfair, at Tyburn, and 
in other parts of London^; and through the instrumentality of hedge- 
parsons they were common all over the kingdom — in fact, greatly more 
so than marriages in the face of the church. It is*'diflicult to explain 
this, consistently with even a moderate exercise of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline The individuals who thus brought disgrace on their sacred 
calling, enjoyed, in some instances, pecuniary prosperity; but more 
general!}', from their vices, fell into poverty and dope? dence — insomuch 
that a prosperous innkeeper would occasionally have a parson on his 
establishment for the acconfmodation of wedding-parties. The con- 
sequence was, tl^at the bulk of the common people, less awake to* the 
terrors of spiritual reprehension than mindful of economy, were joined 
in holy matrimony by ouV.asts, who, though base and profligate, were 
nevertheless, by virtue of their ordination, indelibly sacerdotal.” 

Thev m5st deplorable and unequal unions were effected doily 
andjuightly by this agency. In the Weekly Journal of the 26th 

* y 

* 2 Hag. Cor^Rep. 222-301/ 
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September, 1710, it is announced, e,g., that “ Miss Anne Leigh, an 
heiress of 200Z. a-year and ddOOZ. ready cash, hath been carried 
away from her fricvnds in Buckinghamshire, by Captain Peoly, a 
halfpay officer, and married at the Fleet, against her consent;' the 
authors of the plot haying used her so barbarously that she now 
lieth speechless." Again, in theI)a%Pr)sf ofthe dth of May, 1728, 
wo find that “ two Irishwomen wore convicted at the Old Bailey for 
aiding one Bussell in forcibly marrying a gentlewoman, the cere- 
mony having been performed by a Fleet parson,” and many similar 
cases might be quoted from the public prints of the period, and 
some are c3;ed by Mr. Macqueen. The efficacy of the ceremony 
depended upon the ordination of the minister, and the mysterious 
attribute conferred by the imposition of episcopal hands. Sham 
marriages were the immediate consequences of this latitude and 
limitation, and how common these were in the earlier part of tho 
last centui 7 may be gathered not only from authentic sources, 
but from their forming tho staple of tho plots in so many of our 
old novels and plays. A minister of the Kirk of Scotland or of 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland was ,not competent ; but a 
Bomish priest w’as fully qualified to officiate, as having duly 
entered into orders. 

“ From tho State Trials,” Mr. Macqueen says, “ we collect that the 
celebrated profligate Beau Fielding, who flourished in the reign of Queen 
Anne, entertained a project of repairing hisbatterod fortunes by marrying 
a certain rich widow, whom he had never seen, but of whose pecuniary re- 
sources he had prudently informed himself by obtaining from Doctors’ 
Commons a copy of her husband’s will. To this lady the beau sent many 
tender and urgent messages, soliciting permission to throw himself at her 
feet, not doubting that if she were but once to behold his very hand- 
some person, she must necessarily conceive for him a passion similar to 
that which had seized other women on theijr first seeing him. The 
widow, however, W 9 learn, took no notice of his importunities. But 
one of his emissaries, a woman of tho town, having sustained some 
slight at his hands, revenged herself by persuading another of her frail 
sisterhood to personate the widow, and to come in that charactw to 
his apartments. This donfc, a Spanish priest attached to a foreign 
^ embassy was sent •for, and performed the ceremony of marriage in the 
~ beau’s bedroom, according to the rites of ^hc Roman Catholic Church. 
But it appears that, a few weeks after this .clandestine marriage, the 
beau contracted a second, a regular public marriage, with the Duchess 
of Cleveland, the well-known mistress of Charles II. She, however, 
soon found him an inconvenient companion, and determined to get rid 
of him by an indictment for bigamy ; of which capital offence (hia 
other wife, the supposed rich widow, being still alive) lie wasfconvicted, 
but pleaded his clergy, and would have been burned in the hand had. 
not the Queen graciously -pardoned him.” 

The third n^etKod'was by the-rjere consent of the parties, or as 
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the canonists called it, by sponsalia de precsenti, or sponsalia de 
fiitaro subsecuta copvla. 'riio interchan^^c of consent might be 
iranM)diutc; that is, by words, whether written cr spoken, "import- 
ing a present contract, binding on both parties from the moment 
of the declaration, or it might ho by words of future promise, 
followed by cohabitation. By the Kcclesiasticnl Courts, con- 
sensual marriages were regarded as complete in substauco, though 
wanting in ceremony ; whilst in the Courts of Common Law, •no 
marriage was considered valid, either in substance or in cere- 
mony, unless celebrated by a person episcopally ordained. But 
whenever a question arose in the King’s Court as to the sufficiency 
of a marriage, or the legitimacy of a child, it was referredrto the 
Spiritual Court, wljich alone was. competent to deltcrminc it. 
In the case .of Beg r. Millis, which came under the cognizance 
of the House of Lords upon a writ of error from Ireland, 
the old law was enlightened by six luminous but conflicting 
judgments of the law lord». T^ords Jirougham, Campbell, and 
I)enman were of opinion that previous to the act of 1753, tlie 
interchange of matrimqnial consent de prresenti was sufficient to 
constitute a valid marriage, and that the contracting of a second 
marriage while the former subsisted amounted to the crime of 
bigamy. Lords Abinger and Cottenliam disputed both these 
propositions, and Lord Lyndhurst (then Chancellor) disputed the 
latter of them. On the former ho concurred entirely with the 
three learned lords first named. 

“ A contract of spousals de pr<rsenii, ho said, was indissoluble ; the 
parties could not by mutual consent release each other from the obli- 
gation. Either party might, by a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court, 
compel the other to recognise the marriage in facie ecclesiw. The 
contract was considered to be of the csseneq^of matrimony, and was 
therefore, and by reason fjf its indissoluble nature, styled in the ecclesi- 
astical law verum matrimonhm^ and sometimes ipsim inatrimoniy,m, 
A contract per verba de faturo^ if it were followed by cohabitation, was 
put upon the same footing as a contract per verba de pr(esenti, and 
was^followed by the same consequences. 11^ either of the parties after- 
wards married with another person, solemnizing the same in facie 
€ccleei<By such marriage might be set as3dc, even after cohabitation and 
the birth of children, and the parties compelled to celebrate the first 
marriage in facie ecclesice:'^* 

The way in which the temporal courts guided their practice 
was this : suppose A mwiried B by verbal contract, and afterwards 
married 0 in the face of the Church ; they held the second mar- 
riage goeW, aild took no notice of tlie first. But if B went to 
the flcclesiasticnl Court and compelled A to celebrate the first 

* Eeg. r.* Millis, ^10 Cl. and E. 6*34. 
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marriage with her in facie ecclesice, the temporal courts would 
immediately adopt the first marriage, which they had previously 
repudiated, and reject the second marriage, which they had pre- 
viously recognised. There was, therefore, always by o'ur Common 
Law this distinction between the^ effects of regular and irregular 
marriages — that whilst the subsistence of the former rendered a 
subsequent marriage that of the latter only rendered it 

voidable. 

The accumulated scandals produced by clandestine and con- 
sensual unions reached their height towards the middle of 
the last ccirtury, and a change in the law was urgently de- 
manded.^ In 1753, a statute, the 20 Geo. II. cap. 33, commonly 
known as Lc;^d Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, passed the Legislature. 
It provided that marriages by minors, without consent of their 
lawful guardians, should be absolutely void ; and in order that 
this consent might be more effectually secured, no marriage 
could be celebrated without licence oi\ publication of banns, and 
the presence of two witnesses; under penalty of nullity, and 
the transportation of the celebratcr. It further provided, with 
regard to consensual marriages, that no *suit should, after the 
Act came into force, be entertained by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, to compel the public solemnization of a matrimonial 
contract whether de preesenti or de futuro. By this statute 
a new principle was introduced into our law. Up to this 
time it was rightly held to be the consent of the contracting 
parties which was alone necessary to constitute a binding union, 
the concurrence of legal guardians and the solemnities of reli- 
gion being merely adjuncts proper to bo observed, indeed, but by 
no means indispensable. Now, however, these were converted 
into essential conditions to the validity of a marriage. The pro- 
visions of Lord Hardwicke*s Act thus were iv many instances pro- 
ductive of much evil and injustice, but it continued to be law 
until 1823, when, by the 4 Geo. iV. cap. 76, the penalty of nullity 
was confined to cases where persons wilfully consented to the 
celebration of marriage before the publication of banns, or before 
obtaining a licenc^, or by any^ one not in holy orders, or else- 
where than in a church or licensed chapel. The want of consent 
by guardians, with regard to minors, did not under this Act in- 
validflite the marriagp, but it provided 'that in the event of 
fraud the guilty party should forfeit all property coming from the 
marriage. This, though an improvement 4ipon the illiberality of 
the other Act, left the power of celebrating marriages exclusively 
in the hands of clergy episcopally ordained, and naturatly gave 
offence to the large afid increasing body of Protestant Dissenters. 
But it was not until 1834 that.^he 6 & 7 Will. IV. cap. 85, enabled 
persons again to contract a vali(imarria^e without any appeal to 

[Vol. LXXXn. No. CLXII.]— Net Sbeuss, VoL XXfL No. 11. H H 
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spiritual authority. By giving notice to the registrar, and pro- 
curing the certificates prescribed by the statute^ they may now be 
married by verbal declaration, or may ^solemnize their nuptials in 
the registered places, according to any form they please, always 
providing that they do so between the hours of eight and twelve 
in the forenoon, and in the presence of two witnesses at least. 

The old law of Ireland was exactly similar to that of England, 
and the provisions of the 2G Geo. II. cap. 33, were extended to 
that country by the 68 Geo. III. cap. 81. We have no space* to 
enter into the peculiarities of the existing system; it is of a 
piece with most of the legislation which has been made exclu* 
sively applicable to Ireland. 

• 

It is,” says Mr. O’Connor Maurice, in a passage qdoted by Mr. 
Muirhead, one at issue with all sound principle. As regards Roman 
Catholic marriages — that is, those of three-fourths of the nation — 
they may be as hasty and clandestine as Anglo-Scotch marriages used 
to be at Gretna Green; and no public register attests them. As 
regards those of Presbyterians and other IVotestant Dissenters, the 
conditions of them are harsh and difficult to discover. How is a 
person, not a Presbyterian, who marries in a Presbyterian chapel, 
to ascertain the Presbyterianism of the co-contractor P And why 
should a Baptist and a Wesleyan be compelled to marry by a notice 
at the poorhouse P Further, every marriage in Ireland is exposed to a 
series of latent impediments, which very possibly may elude inquiry. 
Any marriage celebrated in her Established Church may be set aside 
by a secret ceremony performed by a Roman Catholic priest, if both 
the parties can bo proved to have been Catholic. Any marriage cele- 
brated in her Roman Catholic Church is avoided if one of the parties 
can show that at the time, or within twelve months, he or she was a 
professing Protestant. And any marriage in her Presbyterian Church 
may very possibly depend upon the fact that one or both of the 
parties at the time was or were Presbyterian Protestants. I think I 
may say that a code sdeh as this — which divides itself into obscure 
privilegia^ according to sectarian distinctions — which gives a latitude 
to one class of marriages which are a serious evil in themselves, and 
places a fetter on other marriages from which they certairdy should be 
freS — which is so lax, that it encourages* seduction, and so intricate 
that it endangers matrimony — and wh^ich sets in hazard the greatest 
of contracts, by reason of undiscoverable connexions, of facts really* 
collateral and immaterial, iftid of unintelligible and treachefous pro- 
visoes, require^, if possible, a thorough amendment.” 

Turning to the matrimonial law of Scotland, we find that the 
constitution of marriage is there governed by the principles of 
the ancient Canon Law, prior to the decree of the Council of Trent, 
and that it also correspbnds with the law of«England, as it stood 
before the passing of Lord Hardwioke's Act. It is usual at the 
present time to speak ofiScotch maftiages*' as if they were some* 
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thing quite behind the afje, and hardly to be considered as con- 
sistent with ordinary morality. Only the other day a member of 
the House of Commons (though certainly not one of any emi- 
nence or authority) inquired of the present Prime Minister 
whether it was the intention of her Majesty’s Government to in- 
troduce a measure for the purpose of bringing the marriage-law 
of Scotland into accord with that of civilized countries. We have, 
on the other hand, the distinct condemnation of the Marriage 
Act of 1753 (which formed the first great line of demarcation 
between our system and that of the Scotch) by some of the most 
distinguished of our statesmen and lawyers. Mr. Fox, for in- 
stance, chaMcterized that measure as “ tyrannical, unjustifiable, 
oppressivo, and ridiculous ;* and Sir James Mackintosh said — 

“ The Marriage Act had originally been intended to settle difficulties 
and prevent cruel retrospective effects. But, like many precipitate 
measures, it had created the evil it was intended to prevent. It had 
in its progress degenerated into a domineering law, highly injurious to 
various classes, and repugnant to the structure and general character 
of English society. It was more like a measure of the grandees of 
Castile, made to protect their moral and physical imbecility from the 
admixture of plebeian blood, than a measure in character with the mild 
and unoppressive dignity of English nobility.’ *t 

The regular mode of marrying in Scotland is (after a due pro- 
clamation of banns) by a clerical celebration in presence of at 
least two witnesses. There is no ritual, and the proceeding takes 
place sometimes in a private house, sometimes even in the open 
air, but never in a kirk. The consent of guardians is not neces- 
sary, and the knot may be tied at any hour in the four-and- 
twenty best suiting the convenience of the parties. Where banns 
have not been published, such a celebration becomes a clandestine 
marriage ; but of this kind very few are Jo be found noticed in 
the Scotch law-lyooks. Consensual marriages are either verha 
de preesenti, or by promise de futurOy followed by cohabitation ; 
but they differ from those once prevalent in England in this— that 
whilst the latter could pnly be cognizable as matrimony by the 
courts of law after solemnization had been enforced, the former 
are complete from the beginning and perfect in themselves. . A 
remarkable case of mQ,TTiB,gQ per verba'*de prcBsenti is that of Dal- 
rynf^le v, Dalrymple. In 1804, John DalrymplOi then a comet 
of dragoons, and afterwards Earl of Stair, was quartered, with his 
regiment, in Edinburgh, and there became acquainted with 
Johanna Gordon. - The result of a, short intercourse was a 
written declaration, signed by both parties, in theses einphatic 
terms: “I hereby* declare that Johanna Gordon is my lawful 

* Pori. Hist., vol..xxii. p. ^6. . t *‘lB[aiisard ” vol. vii. p. 701. 
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wife ; and I hereby acknowledge that John Dalrymple is my law 
ful husband.** Another paper reiterated the declaration of* mar- 
riage by the comet, containing a promise that he would acknow- 
ledge Miss Gordon as his wife directly he had the power to 
which she annexed an undertaking j.hat nothing but the greatest 
necessity should force her to divulge the marriage. This took 
place without the knowledge of any third party, no cohabitation 
ensued, and at the end of three months from his first arrival in 
Scotland, Mr. Dalrymple was sent abroad. He did not return to 
this country till 1808, and shortly afterwards married in England 
another lady according to the rites and ceremonies of the English 
Church. Miss Gordon now instituted a suit in the' Consistory 
Court of London, having jurisdiction over the defendant. The 
cause being brought before an English court. Sir William Scott 
(Lord Stowell) decided that it must be tried according to the 
principles. of English law; but the only principle' of English law 
which he considered to be applicable to it was, that the validity 
of the marriage must be determined by a reference to the lex 
loci where it was said to have taken place; and in 1811 
the Scotch marriage w*as declared good, and the English 
one was pronounced null and void. Another instance of 
marriage by present consent, and without subsequent cohabi- 
tation, appears in the case of McAdam v. Walker, decided 
first by the Scotch courts, and ultimately by the House of 
Lords in 1813. An Ayrshire gentleman of great estate co- 
habited with a young woman, by whom he had two children. 
Oh a certain day, in the presence of his servants, whom he had 
summoned into the room for the purpose of witnessing the 
transaction, he desired her to stand up and give him her hand ; 
and she having complied, he said : — ‘‘ This is my lawful wife, and 
these are my lawful children.” This done, he went forth into his 
grounds, where he wandered about for several l^urs, and, on his 
return to the house, committed suicide. There was no doubt that 
he was contemplating the act of self-destruction when he made 
the Aeclaration of marriage; nevertheless there was sufficient 
evidence of present and mutual consent (although the woman 
said nothing) to satisfy the courts m Scotland, and, under the 
advice of Lords Eldon anfl Bedesdale, that view was coiffirmed 
on appeal. E\^n where* the matrimonial intent seems to Kave 
been merely unilateral, and it does not appear to have been dis- 
closed to one of the parties until after tiie death of the other, 
the sufficiency of the marriage has been sustained. In the case 
of Haipiltdn t;. Hamilton, the man wrote a letter in these words, — 
“ DEAREST Mary, — I hereby solemnly declare that you are 
my lawful wife, though for particular ceasema I wish our marriage 
to be kept private fbr tlie present. 1 am your affectionate 
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husband^ A. Hamilton.”* — This letter was addressed to ‘‘Mrs. 
Hamilton” on the back, but there lyas no evidence that she knew 
at tlie time thalF it had been written. Mr. Hamilton deposited 
the document with a friend, under a strict injunction that he 
should show it to no *one, and that in the event of the depositary 
dying, care should be taken that it should come back to the 
writer^s hands. Some time afterwards Mr. Hamilton himself 
died. Ills friend attended the funeral, and, at the opening of the 
testamentary papers, he produced the letter ; upon the strength 
of which, the woman — Mary— forthwith assumed the character 
and asserted the rights of widow to the deceased. The Scotch 
tribifnals sanctioned her claim, and the House of Lords confirmed 
their decision. But if the declaration expressing a present consent, 
though sufficient in form, is not made bond fide, bift is intended 
for a different purpose, the relation of husband and wife will not 
be established by it. Thus, in the case of Stewart iK Menzies, 
which came before the House of L*ords from Scotland, in 1841, 
it appeared that the defender, a person of some fortune in Perth- 
shire, had made proposals of marriage, Mii had been accepted by 
a young lady of a neighbouring county. He became desirous of 
breaking this engagement, and the more effectually to do so, he 
set up a pretended consensual marriage between himself and one 
of his female domestics. Upon this he was released by his foimer 
intended, but the servant instituted a suit of “declarator of 
marriage” against him. His defence was that what had taken 
place between them was not intended to be a marriage, but a 
pretence, concerted to deceive a third party. This suggestion 
w^as adopted both by the Court of Session, and on appeal by the 
House of 1 .ords. Consensual marriage jper verba defat tiro subsecuta 
copula is, jerhaps, the commoner form, and, as it is founded upon 
cohabitation induced under a promise to marry, it is, perhaps, 
the most to be cbmmended of the two. There is yet another kind 
of irregular marriage permitted by the Scotch law, namely by 
“ habit and repute,^^ which will, in certain cases, bo taken a% con- 
clusive evidence of an e'Jcchange of matrimonial consent. A man 
will not be permitted deliberately to hold a woman out to the 
world ,as his wife, and then to discard, her at the first dictates of 
hisrinterest or caprice/ In the case of Elder v. Elder, for example, 
an exciseman had for twenty-six years cohabited with a woman 
in such a manner as to create a belief among the great majority 
of his friends that he was married to her. * He invariably addressed 
her as his wife, went with her constantly to kirk,^and^habitually 
treated her in the presence of others with the decent proprieties 
of the married state, ^he woman on these grounds sought to 
obtain a judicial (fecloridion of th-i marriage, and the man 
attempted to rebut this evidenbo^by showing that, in his official 
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returns to the Oommissioners of Excisd he had always described 
himself as unmarried ; hut the Court decided in favour of the 
pursuer and gave its sanction to the marriage.'^ * 

One of the consequences of Lord Hardwicke s Marria'ge Act was 
to bring into fashion the custom df getting married at Gretna 
Green. The performance of clandestine matrimony became as 
dangerous as it had formerly been lucrative. One parson bolder 
than the rest, the Rev. John Grierson, was in 1755 convicted df 
clandestinely marrying a couple at the Savoy Chapel, and was for 
that offence sentenced to fourteen years transportation* But at 
Gretna Green (the nearest point of Scotland) a valid 'interchange 
of consent could take place without risk to any on#), anil the 
village blacksmith soothed the pious 'scruples of runaway couples 
by performing for their edification the mamage-service of the 
Established Church. Lord Mansfield, in the Court of King's 
Bench, characterized such unions as frauds upon the law of 
England, and pronounced them void. But the Ecclesiastical 
Courts were more easily satisfied, and the Court of Common 
Pleas, following their example, they were supported as valid until 
1856, when a statute was passed, under the auspices of Lord 
Brougham, rendering all irregular Scotch marriages nullities, 
where one of tlie parties had not resided in Scotland for at. least 
twenty-one days next previous to their celebration. 

The contract of matrimony gives rise to legal consequences 
so important (especially with regard to the possession and 
transmission of property), that it is but right that society should 
establish certain constituted methods of entering into it. The 
Legislature is therefore exercising a merely legitimate authority 
in requiring that those who intend to participate in the civil 
consequences of this kjnd of partnership should indicate that 
intention by complying with some well ascertained formalities. 
The principle, however, upon which these oughf to be selected, 
is clearly that they be of such a nature that their neg- 
lect «would warrant the immediate conclusion that it was 
not desired by the parties that their association should 
be accepted as marriage by the wofld. The validity of a con- 
nexion so solemn should never be permitted to rest upon facts 
trivial in themselves and not ab^lutely necessary for the pro- 
tection of the parties concerned and of the* community. The 
moral and economical interests of society would be fully con- 
sulted, if it were secured that the conjugal relation should be 
publicly cieated, distinctly formed, and that evidence of it should 
be permanently preserved. To us it appease to be almost an 

^ 

* These Scotch cases are ul cited from Mr. Macqueen’s work, the 
Law of Marriage, Divoy:^ and Legitio&cy.*'. 
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axiom, that the religious aspects of matrimony are beyond the 
sphere of governmental consideration, and with us, as in all other 
civilized countries, it is contemplated, at least by tlje State, only 
as a civil contract ; whilst its sacred character is a matter for 
the private judgment of individuals. A near approach to the 
right limits of legislation upon this point was made in the 
Eegistration Act of 1836, the 6 & 7 Will. IV. cap. 85, and by 
rendering the permissive enactments of that statute, with slight 
modification, compulsory in all cases, a basis might be laid for a 
comprehensive consolidation of the marriage laws of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. The objects to be attained by any State 
regulations for the celebration of marriages, are — first, that the 
purpose of the parties should be duly published for a certain time 
beforehand, in order that any valid objection may be taken to the 
union, or legal obstacle disclosed; secondly, that the contract 
should be so entered into that no doubt can arise as to what the 
parties intended at the time ; and thirdly, that testimony of the ex- 
istence of the contract should be perpetuated, so that proof of it 
may be efiectively tendered on any subsequejit occasion. By notice 
to the registrar of a district, and publication of such notice by 
him for a fortnight or three weeks before the proposed celebration, 
the first of these conditions would be fulfilled certainly more 
effectually than by our present system of banns and licences ; the 
second would be fulfilled by an interchange of matrimonial con- 
sent, in the presence of the registrar and two witnesses ; and the 
third likewise by a synchronous record of the union in the regis- 
tration books, under the hand of the public oflScer, signed by him, 
the parties, and the witnesses. This proceeding should be made 
indispensable under pain of nullity of marriage ; but it might be 
accepted by the parties, either as a final celebration, or treated by 
them as a legal preliminary only to theP religious solemnities 
recommended by iJheir creeds. It may be doubted also, whether 
there are not some cases in which it would be but just and 
politic that the law should accept certain preconstituted facts as 
conclusively implying the* existence of a valid marriage, although 
the ordinary forms may not have been observed ; where, for 
Instance^ cohabitation, and perhaps thq birth of children, have 
followed upon an unfulfilled promise to sedemnizej^ marriage; or 
where again a man and woman hkve cohabited together for a series 
of years with the reputation, sanctioned by themselves, of being 
legally husband and wife. There is also hnother question which 
must receive calm and rational consideration in the coimtruction 
of any scheme for a paeasure approaching to an efficient marriage- 
law reform ; namely, the.legitimation of children bom out of wed- 
lock, by the after- marriage of their parents, when at the time of 
the birth there was no legal obstacle to their union. Legitimation 
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per subsequem matrimonium was t^ie doctrine sanctioned by 
the Roman law, adopted in every country which has drawn 
its legal institutions from that prolific source, of jurisprudence. 
It may be safd that England and Ireland form the only exceptions 
to the rule in the whole civiliz^ world, and that there alone, 
under existing modes of hereditary succession, it becomes (as 
was lately attempted in the Dundonald case) possible for a younger 
son to bastardize his elder brother of the whole blocd, and build 
his fortune on his mother's shame. A possibility of this has 
always been looked upon as a scandal, and as early as the Par* 
liament of Merton a reform was proposed, but it Vas on that 
occasion that the barons returned the well-known answer immor- 
talized in the Noodle's Oration of. Sydney Smith, NUumus leges 
Anglice muiare. Some curious customs have sometimes been 
observed in legitimating ante-nuptial issue. 

“ In 1560,’* says Mr. Muirhead, “ the parents of one Janet Kennedy, 
some years after her birth, were lawfully married ; the said Janet then 
being present at the completing of the said marriage, was recognised, 
and put by her said parents under the cair-cloth in verification that 
her said parents made her participant of the said marriage as use was 
of before. Nor was this confined to Scotland. Selden mentions that 
when Parliament legitimated tlie adulterine children of John of 
Gaunt, they were put under the pallium. The same used to be 
followed in France, while in Germany they were put under their 
mother’s cloak, and hence were called manteUkinder'^ 

If the various methods adopted for constituting marriage have 
formed the subject of much discussion, those which from time to 
time have been established for the purpose of dissolving it have 
excited a still greater degree of controversy. Le divorce,” says 
Voltaire, jestingly, est probablement de la meme date k peu- 
pros que le manage. * Je crois pourtant que le manage est de 
quelques semaines plus ancien, ^e’est-a-dire 'qu on se querelle 
avec sa femme au bout de quiuze jours, qu’on se batte au bout 
d'u^ mois, et qu'on se separe aprds six semaines de cohabitation.” 
In all those nations where matrimony*has been considered to be 
a connexion of a permanent kind, some artificial^ means have been^ 
adopted for bringing it to, a termination, either on accoupt of the* 
wishes or con^pet of the individuals concerned. This may be 
observed in ^ery phase of social advancement of which we pos- 
sess records in the ancient world ; from the primitive rudeness of 
Palestine to the elegadt refinement of Greece and the maturer 
civilization of Rome. The features of the matrimonial union in 
a polygamous* community are so different |rom those which it 
presents where it can take place only between one man and one 
woman, that the cu8tom|,of the Jev^ do n&t throw any light upon 
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the practice of divorce. . The peculiar importance which the 
religious phenomena of later times have conferred upon some of 
the institutions qnd traditions of the “ chosen people” has not 
been extended to their sexual relations. The Greeks, although 
they were monogamists, gave^ only a moderate share of their 
respect to the domestic virtues; and the womanly types pre- 
sented by Lais and Aspasia obtained a large measure of their 
admiration. Thus the chains of matrimony hung but lightly on 
the male, whether in the land of prophets oy the land of sagos : 
the position of the female was always that of a slave who 
could be retained or discarded* at the pleasure of the husband; 
but with the Homans, though servitude was the original lot of 
the wife, her status was progressive and her emancipation early. 

“ The causes of the dissolution of matrimony,” it is said by Gibbon, 
“ have varied among the Romans, but the most solemn sacrament, the 
confarreation itself, might always be done away by rites of a contrary 
tendency. In the first ages the fathtr of a family might sell his 
children, and his wile was reckoned in the number of his children ; the 
domestic judge might pronounce the death of the offender, or his 
mercy might expel her from his bed and bouse ; but the slavery of the 
wretched female was hopeless and perpetual, unless he asserted, for his 
own convenience, the manly prerogative of divorce. When the Roman 
matrons became the equal iind voluntary companions of their lords, a 
new jurisprudence was introduced, that marriage, likeother partnerships, 
might bo dissolved by the abdication of one of the associates. In 
three centui'ics of prosperity and corruption, this principle was enlarged 
to frequent practice and pernicious abuse. Insufficient remedies 
followed with distant and tardy steps the rapid progress of the evil. 
The Christian princes were the first who specified the just causes of a 
l)rivate divorce; their institutions, from Constantine to Justinian, appear 
to fluctuate between the custom of the Empire and the wishes of the 
Church ; and the author of the Novels too frequently reforms the juris- 
prudence of the Cc^e and Pandects. In the most rigorous laws a wife 
was condemned to support a gamester, a drunkard, or a libertine, unless 
he were guilty of homicide, poison, or sacrilege, in which cases the 
marriage, as it should seeg:i,|might be dissolved by the hand ol* the 
executioner ; but the sacred right of the husband was invariably inain- 
* tained, to deliver his name and family from the disgrace of adultery. 
The successor of Justinian yielded to the prayers .of liis unhappy 
subjects, aud restored the liberty ^of divorce by mu^l consent; the 
civilians were unaninflms, the theologians were divided, and the am- 
biguous word which contains tho precept of Christ is flexible to any 
interpretation that the wisdom of a legislator can demand.” 

The laws of the Western Empire continued to display a similar 
liberality, or licentiousness, long after the rule of the Ceesars^had 
passed away. The frdedoift of the Roman jurisprudence 
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transferred unabated to the Barbarian codes; and a form of 
divorce by mutual consent, in use in the seventh century, has 
been preserved in the work of Marculphius, a iFrenchman and a 
Christian. The Church, however, quickly restored the dignity or 
the oppressiveness of marriage. iCarly in the eighth century it 
was endowed with supernatural attributes, and its sacramental 
character was generally accepted as a doctrine of infallible autho- 
rity. From this premiss the conclusion was drawn that the marital 
tie was a bond only to.be cancelled by the act of God — the death of 
one or both of the parties ; and an absolute prohibition was ful- 
minated against its termination by human means ^or any cause 
whatever. The Canonists lay it down as an indisputable? prin- 
ciple, that marriage cannot be lawfully dissolved : “ Sciendum cst,'’ 
it is said, “ legitime contractum matrimonium dissolvi non posse ; 
quippe a Deo conjuncti ab homine separari non debent nec valeat.”* 
The Council of Trent gave the imprimatur of its sanction to this 
tenet, and anathematized all who should maintain the contrary 
view. This is still the established opinion in all Catholic countries, 
and was not very long /igo propounded in a letter to the then 
King of Sardinia by the present occupant of the chair of St. 
Peter. 

“ It is a dogma of fmth,’* says Pius IX., “ that marriage was elevated 
by our Lord Jesus Christ to the dignity of a sacrament, and it is a 
point of doctrine of the Bgman Catholic Church that a sacrament is 
not an accidentarquality auperadded to the contract, but that it is the 
very essence of marriage ; so that the conjugal union between Chris- 
tians is not legitimate unless in’ the marriage sacrament, out of which 
there is nothing but mere concubinage. A civil law which, in suppos- 
ing the marriage sacrament divisible for Boman Catholics, by the civil 
contract pretends to regulate its validity, contradicts the doctrine of 
the Church, usurps its inalienable right, and in practice places on the 
same rank concubinage and the sacrament of marrijige, by sanctioning 
both of them as equally legitimate.”t 

I^ut the Catholic Church has ever been an indulgent mother 
to those faults and frailties of her children which could be 
turned by her into sources of ecclesiastical pretiit and revenue. . 
The dispensing powers .«of the sovereign pontiffs in their 
official capacit]^c.as the vicegerents of God upon earth, enabled 
them at their^discretion, and for a consideration, not indeed to 
sever, but to untie the matrimonial knot. The Spiritual Courts 
also reserved over all Christendom the rights of annulling un- 
canonical unions, and' of separating offending couples from the 
community of married life. Even in the midst pf the ages of faith. 


* Insti Jur. Ganoni^ lib. ii. 6. 

t “ Letter to the King of Sardinia^f p. 77 ; cited by Mr. Inderwick, p. 8. 
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the mere confession of one of the numerous impediments which 
had been . invented by the prurient ingenuity of the doctors would 
render a marriage void ah initio^ or at any rate voidable, and 
an acknowledgment by an accused spouse of the delinquency 
attributed to him or her, would at*onco procure a divorce d mensd 
et thoro. To such a height did the doctrine of the forbidden 
degrees at one time arrive, that we are informed by Lord Coke 
that*a marriage was declared to be a nullity because the husband 
had stood godfather to tlie cousin of the wife ; but the grounds 
for obtaining^ a separation from bed and board were restrained 
to the three causes of adultery, of cruelty, and of heresy. 

In EtfglanrJ the Reformation left the Ecclesiastical laws in full 
force, and the indissolubility of marriage was still maintained, 
although it was no longer reckoned among the sacraments. In 
1549, a Commission, composed of sixteen ecclesiastics and sixteen 
laymen, was appointed under the 3rd and 4th Edw. VI. cap. II, 
“ to order and appoint such ecclesiastical laws as might to them 
appear meet and convenient;*' but the death of the king, and the 
succession of a Catholic sovereign, rendered their recommenda- 
tions abortive. In the report of this commission, Reformatio Leges 
Ecclesiasticarum, the adoption of divorce d vinculo matrimonii 
in the two oases of adultery and obstinate desertion, by either the 
man or woman, is recommended. Indeed, it was for some time 
believed that the Ecclesiastical Courts had authority to pronounce 
divorces d vinculo, and in several cases they did so ; but in the 
44th year of Elizabeth, the Court of Star Chamber decided, in the 
matter of Sir John Foljambe, that the only species of divorce 
which those tribunals could grant was that d mensd et thoro, the 
marriage-tie still subsisting. We may observe that the Canon 
Law, however imperfect in the relief whiclTit afforded, granted it 
equally both to the husband and the wife. *Thcy were placed by 
it upon exactly the^ same footing, and might obtain a decree of 
separation, or of restitution of conjugal rights, upon precisely 
similar terms. But the moral evils which arose from divojye 
d mensd et thoro only, •preventing as it did any reputable 
<;pnnexion betweeif the divorced parties and other persons, and 
throwing. them out upon the world (to ,use the wokIs of Lord 
^ Stowell) in the undefined and dangerous cha racte rs of a wife 
without a husband, and a husband without a wife,”'***soon led to 
the introduction of the practice (confined, it is true, to the wealthy) ^ 
ef applying to the Legislature for private *Acts of Parliament in 
matrimonial causes.' At first the provisions of these were very 
special, but gradually their terms became settled on a*general 
plan, and under the dirCiption of the Chancellors and Law lo)ds 
~ — ! 1 ^ 

* Evans v. Evans,^ 1 Hag. 35. 
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they were at last granted by the House of Peers in a spirit rather 
judicial than legislative. It is, however, a fact by po means 
indicative of an impartial administration of injustice, that of the 
numerous Acts of this description passed at one time or another, 
only four were enacted at the pri^yer of an outraged wife.* In cases 
of female adultery, the husband could bring an action for damages 
against the paramour in one of the superior courts ; and although 
actions for criminal conversation have been stigmatized with many 
hard names, it dqes not appear to be improper that a person 
who has undoubtedly suffered a wrong should have legal means 
for demanding redress, A late learned judge, in addressing a 
prisoner indicted for bigamy, gave a description of •the pro- 
scribed mode for obtaining a divorce d vinculo under the old 
system, which has happily been abolished in England. The wife 
of the prisoner, after impoverishing him and embittering his 
home by her drunlten and dissipated habits, had eloped with a 
neighbour. In the course of years the man had mariied again, 
and this time with a well-conducted, industrious woman, llis 
wife, however, returned to the place of his residence, and giving 
information to the police, criminal proceedings were instituted 
against him. 

** You have” said his lordship “committed a fatal and a grievous error. 
The law forbids you thus to be the arbiter of your own happiness, and 
has marked out a course which it requires you to pursue. You should, 
on proof of your wife’s guilt, have consulted a learned doctor. You 
should have employed a solicitor and proctor, and instituted a suit in 
the Ecclesiastical Court. That you had no money to fee a proctor, a 
solicitor, or counsel, is no answer to the charge, for such is the course 
the law prescribes. You should then have brought an action against 
the adulterer in one 'cf the superior courts, and have obtained a 
verdict with damages against him. It may be that he is a man poor 
like yourself, living upon the precarious earnings pf agricultural labour ; 
the law requires the verdict before granting you the relief. You should 
then have petitioned the House of Lords, and on proving for a third 
t^ne your case before the House, the Imperial Parliament would, 
perhaps, have granted you a bill to enable you to marry again. True, 
that these proceedings would require an outlay ^f 1200T. to 1500^., 
but such an» outlay the I 9 .W requires of you, before you can take to 
your bosom thp woman, with whom you live. With these forms of the 
law you ha not complied^ and it is now my# duty to pass upon you' 
that sentence which emanates not from me, but from the law which I 
admmister.”;t • 

It must be borne in mind that this is still an accurate 
desQjriplion *of tlie law of Ireland. Unejer this condition ol 
things, a frequent miscarriage of jui^tice was inevitable. Ih 

— , ^ — - — — 

* Inderwick, Pref, p, xii, » f Cited by Liderwick, Pref. p. iv. 
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however, it frequently debarred a husband from legitimate 
relief, its effects upon a wife, when she was the injured 
party, wete, and are now in Ireland^ still more unfair and 
oppressive. In those cases where private divorce* Acts ^were 
passed at the instance of the wife, the husband’s offence had 
usually been incestuous adulter^, where a subsequent cohabi- 
tation would have been in contravention of the Canon Law. 
But ptherwise,. however flagrant tjie man’s conduct might have 
been, if he kept within the bounds of nature, religious considera- 
tions prohibited the destruction of the sacred tie. In the case of 
Dawson v. D«nvson, for instance, which came before the House of 
Tiords up, on sixUifferent occasions, it was proved that the husband, 
a notorious adulterer, habitually beat his wife, sometimes with a 
horsewhip, and sometimes with a hairbrush ; but a tender regard 
for public morals caused the rejection of Mrs. Dawson^s petition 
for a divorce d vinculo^ although so perseveringly prosecuted. 

Several attempts were made at different times to effect a reform 
in the English law, and they derived additional force from the 
fact that the law of Scotland was in a condition very much more 
consonant with domestic equality and social {)rogress. The Court 
of Session, shortly after the Reformation, established, by ajudicial 
decision, the principle that divorce ^vinculo propter adulterium 
was part of the common law of the land. From this time it was 
granted indiscriminately at the suit of the husband or the wife, 
and a little later an Act of the Scottish Parliament another 
cause for divorce, likewise open to both spouses, that of malicious 
and protracted desertion by one of them. 

“Divorce,’* says Erskine, after mentioning adultery, “may also pro- 
ceed on wilful desertion, i.e. where one of the spouses deliberately, and 
without just cause, deserts or separates from the other, and thereby 
defeats the chief purposes for which marriage jwas instituted. This 
ground of divorce is qot only approved by St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 15), 
but established by statute 1573, c. 77, which enacts that when one of 
the spouses shall divert from the other, without sufficient grounds, and 
shall remain in his or her malicious obstinacy for four years, the party 
injured may sue the offender for adherence before the Judge Ordinary, 
, aqd if the defender disregard the sentence, the pursuer may apply to 
the Court pf Session for letters of horning tq enforce it.” • 

• The5e are the only two conjugoj offence^ know^Hi^ the law of 
Scotland, on which to found an action for divorce h vincvlo ; that 
d mensa et thoro also exists in cases of cruelty and ill-treatment, 
but it is rarely resorted to. An experience of three centuries 
has fully proved the wisdom and expediency of this system so far 
as it goes, and the late Lord Lyndhurst added the weight of* his 
testimony to its efficiency,* by proposing its introduction among 
^s. I see,” said he, no rea*son why th8 system which operates 
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so ivell in Scotland might not be adopted in this' country.” 
Under it (as we have already remaAed of the Canon Law), the 
two sexes are placed in a position of equality as to their power of 
availing themselves of the consequences of Inatrimonial wrongs, 
and may free themselves upon the same conditions from a con- 
nexion which can only be productive ofprivate misery and public 
scandal. The French code, which is sometimes held up as a 
model for imitation, although it wisely permits mutual and 
permanent agreement to dissolve a marriage, as also the 'con- 
demnation of oner of the parties to an infamous punishment, 
insists, in cases of adultery by the husband, that it should be 
proved that his paramour has been introduced into the conjugal 
residence. In Prussia, to the lep^al reasons for divorce "admitted 
in other Protestant countries is, we think most properly, added 
the confirmed insanity or idiotcy of either of the parties ; but 
in FiOgland recent legislation has fallen far short of all of these. 
In 1857 the State resumed, by 20th and 2 1st Viet. cap. 85, the 
jurisdiction in all causes* matrimonial which liad formerly been 
delegated to the Church. The powers once vested in the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, and the parliamentary prerogative of granting 
divorces d vinculo matrimonii were transferred to the “ Court for 
Divorce and Matrimonial C^ses.” Six successive statutes model 
this branch of the law^ and define the duties of the new 
tribunal. These duties are partly derivative and partly original. 
The Court decrees judicial separations, restitutions of conjugal 
rights, and determines in cases of jactitation and of nullity, in 
its character of successor to .the Spiritual Courts; whilst it enter- 
tains declaratory suits (as of marriage and legitimacy), and 
dissolves marriages, in its peculiar capacity under the statutes. 
We shall not enter bjfe into the consideration of any part of the 
law which it admiiysters, except that which controls divorce d 
vinculo matrimonii. This consists in such a final loosening of 
the nuptial tie as effectually concludes the conjugal relation, and 
leaves both parties at liberty to intermarry with others, and which 
(rf should they see fit again to cohabit) necessitates a frei^ cele- 
bration of marriage between them. Tt may be said that the only 
cause for thus completely ending 'the married state admitted by 
the English law is adultery, either simple or complicated by cir- 
cumstances :iggratation. Xhe husband of a guilty wife may,, 
for this cause alone, petition the court for k divorce ; but the wife 
is not permitted to fr^e herself from an unfaithful husband unless 
he has committed incest, rendered himself liable to criminal pro- 
secutioa foi his sexual delinquencies, or unless his adultery be 
coupled with legal cruelty or with conjugal desertion for two 
y&rs and upwards. Specious excuses .are sometimes advanced 
for this difference with Regard to men and yromen. No man, it is 
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urged, in whom remained any sense of honour Qould receive back 
to his embraces the violator of his marital confidence, but there 
are few<» cases in which an injured wife might not gi'acefully 
pardon an erring jiusband. The licentiousness of •the husband, 
again, cannot impose a spurious issue on the wife, but that of the 
wife may render her adulterine children the inmates of her 
husband’s home and the sharers of his fortunes. These appear 
to us to be matters with which the Legislature should not interfere, 
but which should be left entirely to the consideration of the indi- 
viduals themselves. The law does not compel the husband to 
vindicate his honour ; why, it may be asked, should it force the 
wife to exercise her clemency ? ‘ 

But although the law has clearly indicated the causes for which 
a divorce may be granted, it hds created a long list of bars, either 
peremptory or discretionary, to the dissolution of a marriage for 
any of them. Contemplating the process in the mistaken light 
of a vindictive means of redress, it requires the dismissal of a 
petition where the petitioner has coifnived at or condoned the 
guilt of the respondent, and it permits, on the same principle, 
counter- allegations of delinquency or recrimination. Where the 
petitioner has committed adultery, or has, by his or her conduct, 
contributed to the criminality of the respondent, the Court will 
not entertain the suit ; but surely when the marriage contract has 
not only been disregarded by one but by both of the parties to it, 
it is all* the more meet and right that the mockery of a sacred tie 
should end, it would be but conducive to the interests of public 
morals, that persons should be separated who have proved theip- 
selves by their conduct quite unfit to live together in anything 
like comfort or credit* 

The prevalence of collusive suits, which necessitated a special 
interference from the State, in the 123rd and 24th Viet. cap. 144, 
proves pretty clearly that the present divorce code does not afford 
that relief which the circumstances of the public require. Col 
lusive suits are, in fact, means adopted from time to time for 
effecting a reform of the law without the intervention , of 
positive legislation. Such were the actions of Cessio in Jure 
among the BomdCns, and of fine and Recovery among our own 
ancestors. They were contrivances for, escaping from the harsh 


* In France the commission of adultery is punishable under the criminal 
law. A wife, on the prosecution of the husbiuu^ on conviction is liable to 
imprisonment for not les^ than three months or more than two y^rs ; the 
accomplice of the wife may be imprisoned for a like space, and fined from 
100 to 2000 francs ; and the husband who introduces a coiicubinh iqto his 
wife’s house may be fined an equal sum . — Code Final, Arts. 336—340. It is 
remarkable that although Frey^ch law hra made adultery a crime, ^the 
French people have elevaM it into an iimtiiutioiA 
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trammels of the land law, and in the collusive suits fofr divorce 
which still continue to be prosecutdS in spite of the Queen's 
Proctor and the terrors ot indictment for conspiracy, ‘we see 
'attempts of the same kind to get rid, without tile aid of our law- 
givers, of the not less burdensome incidents of the matrimonial 
law. But open to criticism as the«present 'System is, wo reco^ise 
it as a step in the right direction, and hail it as an earnest of 
future and more enlightened measures. Already ^n enormous 
amount of misery has been put a stop to by late and far from 
liberal reforms ; but* the sad catalogue of conjugal infelicities 
must, we are persuaded, continue to swell until a mutually 
voluntary separation shall be permitted to terminate a mutually 
voluntary association of the sexes. # 

“ Marriage,” says Mr. Story, “is treated by all civilized nations as 
a peculiar and favoured contract. It is in its origin a contract of 
natural law. It may exist between two individuals of different sexes, 
although no third existed in t}ie world. It is the parent and not the 
child of society. JPrincipium urbia et quasi seminarium reipuhlica. 
In civil society it becomes a civil contract, regulated and prescribed 
by law, and endowed with civil consequences. In many civilized 
countries, acting under a sense of the force of sacred obligations, it has 
the sanctions of religion superadded. It then becomes a religious as 
well as a natural and civil contract ; for it is a mistake to suppose that 
because it is one, therefore it may not likewise be the other. The 
common law of England (and the like law exists in America) considers 
marriage in no other light than as a civil contract. The holiness of 
the matrimonial state is left entirely to ecclesiastical and religious 
scrutiny. In Catholic countries, and in ^ome of the Protestant countries 
of Europe, it is treated as a sacrament.” 

Mr. Bishop regards marriage not as a contract, but as a status, 
and in this ho is suSJiorted by many authors of repute and 
authority : — 

» 

“ While the contract,” says he, “ is merely an executory agreement to 
marry, it differs not essentially from other executory contracts : it does 
notrsuperinduce the status, and on its violation an action to recover 
damages may be maintained. But when* it is executed in what the 
law regards a valid marriage, its nature as a contraibt is merged in tba 
higher nature of the statys ; and though the new relation retains 
some similitud£g,j:emindipg us of its origin, the contract in truth does 
no longer eusif, but the parties are governed by«the law of husband and 
wife.” 

« 

Thus the bond ceases to be a contract, because when once 
entered into,, although by mutual consent, its incidents and con- 
ditiorfs are prescribed by municipal law, and not left for the selec- 
tioll of the contractors. The wholq history of the law of persons 
discloses the general fadt, that one most miiterial element in its 
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developmJnt consists in the gradual eyolution of the doctrine of 
contract from that of status. In ancient law, for example, we 
find that the only notion which obtains of legal servitude that 
implied in the etaltis of slavery r whilst in moderir law, op the 
other hand, the theory is exclusively founded on the conception 
of a contract entered into between the master and the servant. 
This change has already been completely effected in almost all 
European countries, and we cannot but tliink that a like course 
will be run by those other relations of life which are the immediate 
results of voluntary agreement. Marriage being instituted for the 
mutual comfort and support of the parties to it, and also for the 
propagation of the species and the sustenance and education of 
the offspring, is an engagemenjb susceptible of all the varieties of 
form which consent can establish, provided they be not contrary 
to these ends. It may, indeed, bo considered merely as a partner- 
ship entered into for certain purposes hytwo persons of the opposite 
sexes ; and although the stipulations ^which they may make with 
each other might properly be enforced by society, it does not appear 
to us to bn so obviously distinguished from every other species of 
partnership that its terms, whether as to thJ nature or the duration 
of the union, should not be chosen and determined by the partners 
themselves. The purposes for which marriage exists are well ascer- 
tained, and when they are not fulfilled it is neither rational nor 
right that society should maintain that relation against the will 
and interest of those most nearly concerned. In attempting this, 
the State oversteps the limits of its simple duty of protection, and 
in seeking to promote the positive welfare of the citizen it does 
in this, as in other like cases, very much more harm than good. 
This train of thought, however, would lead ns into a discussion 
far exceedifig tho limits we have imposec^j^on ourselves. 

It may be long, but the time must ^ome at last, when a 
thorough reconsidpration of the principles which should govern 
the relations of the sexes will bo necessitated, and a complete re- 
vision of the r.aws of Marriage and Divorce will be forced upon 
the Legislature of these kingdoms. • 

O pass? graviora dahit Deus his quoque finem.’* 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

T WO posthumous publications of considerable interest are Schleier- 
macher’s “Lectures on the Life of JesusJ’^ and P. C. Baur’s 
“ Lectures on the Theology of the New Testament.*’® The lectures of 
Schleiermacher were delivered as long ago as the year and there- 
fore before the great critical movement which dates from 1835. They 
are now pripted from his written nQtes, completed from transcripts 
taken by his hearers, and in their present form read as a perfect work. 
Schleiern^acher neither broke loose altogether, on the one side, from 
the orthodox dogma, nor, on the other, from the rationalism of Paulus. 
These lectures, therefore, have a peculiar value in the history of modern 
inquiry into the origin of Christianity ; and although Schleiermachcr’s 
positions may be ultimately untenable, the speculations of a person so 
religious and conscientioiis may supply a halting-place to some who 
have recoiled from portions of the scholastic orthodoxy, and from the 
assumption of an infallibly inspired Scripture, but who stop short, as 
yet, of the conclusions arrived at by a Strauss or a Baur. 

In attempting a “ Life of Jesus,” we are met with a preliminary 
question whether, from the nature of the subject, such a biography is 
possible ? Can that life be adequately represented in time and place, 
and in consistency with human action P If we arc bound beforehand 
by an external authority, as of the Church in its creeds, to accept the 
orthodox belief of the union of ‘^he Godhead and Manhood in the one 
person of Jesus Christ, any history which can only deal with the 
phenomena presented by^is humanity must be so defective as to be 
almost worthless. Besides, those facts of his human life which would 
fall under the cognizancS of history must receive their ultimate inter- 
pretation from a belief in things which transcend all observation, and 
are incapable of verification by any evidence. So that if the Nicene 
and^Athanasian dogma be assumed, any historical inquiry, properly 
so called, becomes nugatory. Moreover, a hopeless entanglement if 
occasioned by the representations of the creeds whirdi teach the union 
of the Divine ^and human natures in the One Person of Christ, so* 
that in him should have been conjoined an infinite and finite intelli- 
gence, an alm^^fily* and'* a limited wiU. Nor, as SchleierrrAicher 


^ Das Leben Jesu. Yorlesimgen an der UniversitUt zu Berlin im Jahr 1832, 
gehalten von Dr. Friedrich Schleiermacher. Aus Schleiermacheris handschrift- 
licheni Nachlasse und Nachsebriften seiner Zuhdrer herausgegeben von K. A. 
Kiiteni^. lionddh : D. Nutt. 1864. 

* Yorlesungen iiber neutestamentlicbe Tbeologie von*»Dr. Ferdinand Christian 
Baurf weiL ordentl. Prof, de Tbeologie an d. Univsrsitat Tubingen. Herausge- 
geben von Ferd. Friedr. Baur, Dr. Pb., Proitssor hbx Gymnasium zu Tubingen. 
• London ; D. Nutt. 1864. ' * 
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observed, is the entangleinenttreraoved on the hypothesis of the Divine 
Nature in him having been at times quiescent : for the quiescence of 
the Divine intelligence and will is their withdrawal. The Monothelites 
appear to have argued soundly that if Christ were but one Person there 
could be in him but one will. It was no sufficient answer that the 
Divine and human wills had in Jcs\is a common object — for that would 
constitute a moral union of distinct personalities, not a metaphysical 
unity of person ; and it would thence follow that there could be only 
one*“ Person** in tho Godhead — ^whereas, according to the Athanasian 
doctrine, there are three. 

Hence, Scjileiermacher repudiated the assumptions of orthodoxy 
respecting the Divinity of Jesus Christ ; but he did not approach the 
investigation of his life without certain assumptions of his own. He 
assumed that* the Divine Spirit wrought in Jesus to the full extent of 
which humanity is capable. He did not, perhaps, consider whether 
the conditions of that particular human life might not of themselves 
impose particular limitations on the operation of the Spirit both upon 
his intellectual and moral nature. But jvhat is more — so far as the 
mode of critical investigation was concerned — Schleiermacher thus 
precluded himself from a perfectly impartial analysis of his material. 
While he claimed to be set free from the trammels of a strict ortho- 
doxy, he set up a certain orthodoxy of his own ; at least he started at 
the commencement of his investigation with views of the person of 
Jesus Christ which could only have been legitimately set forth if they 
had been arrived «at as the result of it. 

There is also another question which is preliminary to any attempt 
to set forth a “Life of Jesus;** the question of the estimate to be 
formed of the material from which it is to be derived. Here, iigain, 
Schleiermacher failed to apply consistently a thorough critical method. 
Undoubtedly he held himself free from the assumption that the Gospel 
histories are throughout the unerring “ Word of God,’* which leaves 
no room for criticism properly so called, for reconciliations 

more or less forced. But he did not deal impartially with the Synoptics 
and the fourth Gospel: relatively to each other he depressed un- 
reasonably the authority of the former, and unduly exalted the latter. 
There is an entire absence of external evidence as to the authorship of 
the fourth Gospel, which Schleiermacher nevertheless assigns tojihe 
Apostle John. Certain inferences concerning the indwelling of the 
Divine Spirit in Jubus are thus, supported ; but the historian of his 
human lifp is involved in the inconsistency of accepting ^larratives on 
the tegtimony of the fourth Gospel which he would reject if they 
’ occurred only in the Synoptics. The legendary actJfffihts of the birth 
and infancy of Jesus in the first and third Gospels may thus be 
eliminated ; but if the miracles of the fourth Gospel be accepted as 
certified by a competent eye-witness, there would be no sufficient reason 
to deny that the other miracles described in the Synoptics may have 
taken place. Indeed, those narrated in the fourth Gospel are aftmong 
the most astounding of ^Ik Scjileiermacher, it may be observe<J in 
passing, points out, in reference to the resuscitation of Lazarus, that it 
is the only occasion on’ which Jesus preceded a miracle with a prayer, 
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and he endeavo 4 ^rs*io escape from the difficulties of the sto/f by attri- 
butidfl: tMb wonder not to Jesus, but to*" God himself through Jesus, 
and with the knowledge and foresight of Jesus (p. 214). 

Distinoi^ions^ which may, be drawn between tbe various occasions 
and circuih.s;^pces of the miracles of Jesus, and general observations 
ooncei*ning the different conceptions of the ^natural and supernatural 
ip ahcient and modern times, will not suffice to solve the problems 
presented .hy the Opspel histories, unless the records themselves are 
* treo^ted at the outset of the inquiry with the same freedom with which 
aiiy*other literary recprds would be examined. Partial interpolations 
of legendary matter are admitted by Schleicrmacher in the Gospels, as 
we have seen particularly in the opening chapters of the ffrst and third 
Gospels : in like manner, while accepting the Acts of 'the Apostles as 
an authentic narrative generally, he considers unhistorical the account 
of the visible ascension of the Lord into heaven. It need not be said 
in what great difficulties this partial acknowledgment of the unhisto- 
rical character of the documents entangles the author. At all events, 
he has not succeeded in presenting any satisfactory supposition as to 
the second disappearance, or 61ose of the life of Jesus. 

The present volume opens with an introduction, wherein it is set 
forth as the peculiar work of the historian of Jesus to describe his 
life without falling into a Docetism which evaporates his humanit 3 % 
or an Ebionitism which ignores the divinity in him ; the Life itself is 
then divided into three periods ; — the first, from the birth to the temp- 
tation in the wilderness ; — in this portion the legendary origin of tlic 
earlier history is acknowledged : the second embraces the ministry of 
Jesus to the time of his arrest ; — it includes inquiries into the nature of 
his teaching, his conception of his own mission and of the kingdom of 
heaven, and discusses the miraculous manifestations which are inter- 
woven in the Gospel narratives : the third treats of the passion and 
death, the resurrection and ascension. 

The work of Baur is intended to set forth the theology of the New 
Testament as historically developed in the New Testament itself. Jlc 
points out that it was a* foundation principle of Protestantism that its 
doctrine should be defined by that which is contained in the Scripture. 
Protestantism lost sight of this principle, failed to observe that the 
Scripture is a growth, and that the books even of the New Testament 
are'no more homogeneous than they are pontemporaneous. The ori- 
ginal and central doctrine of Christianity we should naturally seek in 
the teaching of the Founder himself: wo should say his teaching 
would be primary, and that of his disciples secondary. But then wo 
observe that Iw^r.'^te nothing him^lf, so that we only have hisnvords 
mediately, while we have the writings of the Ajiostlo Paul immediately 
from their author. Thp most difficult point, therefore, in tbe New 
Testament theology concerns what Jesus taught respecting his own 
person apd Messiahship. Yet, allowing for the secondary character of 
the writings which transmit to us his words, it is fair to conclude, 
fron many parables, that his conception of t£e kingdom of heaven 
was a moral one. ,, ^ i • 

It is true there is a great diffi^nce between- the words of the Lord 
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as related in the fourth Gospel and in the Synoptics, ^but not every- 
thing which Jesus says of himself, even in the Synoptics, cair be xaken 
as his genuine utterance. And therefore, intimately con^n^ted with 
the inquiry concerning the doctrine of Jesus respectil/g hnnself, are 
those of the relations of the Gospels inter se, and the origin of them 
severally. If the Lord’s doctrine consisted especially in whatsis re- 
corded in the Sermon on the Mount and in the Parables, his concejttiop 
of his own Messianic mission must have been defined by the.r^lizing 
tlie*moral principles therein laid down. And this conception hying ' 
in opposition to the popular one, would account for the hesitation with' 
which he appears to have put forth his own claims. The more he \yas 
convinced of his- Measiahship, the more he must have understood the 
suffering close which awaited him. What, however, must be said of 
passages in ufliich he speaks not .only of his death, but of his resurrec- 
tion ? In the first place, it is very possible that tradition may have 
given in a definite form vague anticipations of his own, or have clothed 
with the attributes of a corporeal resurrection his own expectation 
both of continued individual life anti of continued spiritual influence, 
by means of his doctrine, upon the world. And secondly, it does not 
.seem possible that he should have distinctly prophesied his own death, 
otherwise the despair of the disciples at its occurrence is unaccount- 
able : according to the narratives, they blindly anticipated his deli- 
verance to the very last ; and there is no sufficient reason for supposing, 
says Baur, that Jesus had a supernatural knowledge of the future, or 
esteemed himself of a divine nature, in the Niceno or Athanasian sense. 
His predictions concerning the judgment of the last day are partly 
rcfcrriblo to a misunderstanding of his expressions concerning the 
kingdom of heaven, partly are late interpolations after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and even, as Baur thought, after the Jewish war of 
Hadrian. Especially is to be remarked, how inextricably the last 
judgment is connected in Matt. xxiv. with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; while in the Apocalypse, supposed to bj^the work of the Apostle 
John, there is no mention of a destruction oPjerusalem at all. It is 
not conceivable that, if Jesus had really predicted the ruin of the holy 
city, no such destruction should have been depicted in any part of the 
Apocalypse. 

Although the Gospels themselves belong to a later date, there must 
be supposed to lie at their basis some actual teaching of Jesus hinfself 
touching human brotherhood ^pd touching the fatherhood of God, 
never so fully declared by any other teacher. But imqjediately that 
we pass to the teaching of the Apostles, w5 find the Person of Christ 
himself become the object of doctrine ; are we thsiftofsuppose these 
Apostolic doctrines concerning him to be essential to Christianity, and 
to be implied in any way in the original teaching of the Master him- 
self? There had intervened his death, and there had grown up con- 
(^eptions of his resurrection more or less materialized ; tijje miyds of his 
followers naturally fastened upon these facts, wMch had only been ob- 
scurely spoken of by himself. * . • 

The most striking contrast b^weeu the teaching of Jesus and that 
of his followers meets* us at once*infthe Apostle Paul. The genuine 
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writings of this Apostle (which Baur limits to the Epistrles to the 
Eomans, Corinthians, and Galatians) are the earliest in the Now Tes- 
tament. The only book which can be put on the same chronological 
line with them is the Apocalypse. A peculiar significance is attached 
by the Apostle to tbe Cross of Christ, while he breaks openly with 
the Law which Jesus said he was not come. to destroy but to fulfil. 
On the other hand, the Apocalypse holds fast to Jewish ideas, repre- 
senting a war and triumph of Messiah. To the second period belong 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the smaller Paulino Epistles, excepting 
the Pastoral Epistles. This second period reaches, according to ISaur, 
from the destruction of Jerusalem to the close of the first century ; 
and his general view of the development of th^ Christian doctrine 
would not, as he maintains, be impaired even if some *of the smaller 
Epistles, as 1 Thess., Philem., Philip^., were traceable to Paul him- 
self. Within it also falls the composition of the Synoptic Gospels, of 
the Acts, of the Epistle of James and of 1 Peter. To the third period 
belong the Pastoral Epistles and the Johannean writings, all of them 
showing traces of Gnostic influences. Of course internal evidence, how- 
ever acutely elicited, is often insufficient, when unsupported by external 
testimony to prove satisfactorily the date of a book, the exact place 
which belongs to it in a literary series, or its significance in investi- 
gating the history of doctrine or opinion. This much, however, may 
be considered a fair conclusion — that the New Testament writings pre- 
sent the appearance of a natural growth, and that the doctrines con- 
tained in them ore a natural product. 

With these Lectures of Baur may very well be compared the “ His- 
tory of Christian Theology** by Professor Beuss.^ The object of both 
authors is nearly the same — namely, to ascertain in what form the 
Gospel teaching issued from the mouth of Jesus himself, and how it 
formed itself in the conceptions of the Apostles. The documents re- 
viewed in each case are the same, except that M. Rcuss differs from 
Baur as to the dates and genuineness of many of the books. Aware 
of the Tubingen criticiftivj, he does not see sufficient reason to ques- 
tion the authorship of any of the Epistles usually attributed to St. 
Paul, except that to the Ephesians and that to the Hebrews. Nor 
does he throw any of these Epistles, nor the fourth Gospel, into the 
second century . For the purpose of a history of the Christian theology 
of the Apostolic period, it is essential to ^establish the dates of the 
documents, bull not essential to decide upon their authorship. 

The order pursued by M. Eeuss is, 1; To treat of tbe state of Judaism 
at the cbmmehcement of the Christian era ; — ^this was a necessary and 
is a well-executed.«{^ of 4he work, although much remains to b^done 
in the same fieB. 2. To ascertain what can be veiled on as the actual 
teaching of Jesus himself. The importance of these two studies con- 
sists in that together thej^ supply the material and the form of the 
doctrines of the Apostles in their differences as well as in their agree- 


* Histoiro de la Thdologie ChrStienne au ffibote Apostolique. Par Edouard 

Beuss, ProfeMeur k la Faoult6^e Tbdok^ie ^ au Btomaire Protestani de StraB- 
bourg. 8^ ed. 2 tomes. Londons 1804. . 
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nients. 3/ A picture is drawn of the earliest Christian society releas- 
ing itself with struggles from ’the bonds of Mosaism, and not without 
controversies within its own bosom. M. Beuss is far from sharing 
the commonly recei fed opinion, that immediately o^ the day of Pente- 
cost the Apostles were supernaturally led into a uniform perception of 
the truth. 4. The rest oi* the wo^k is occupied in drawing out the 
tlicology of the Apostolic writings. This is treated of in its several 
phases; the Judaso-Christians, presented in the Apocalypse and the 
Kpktlc of James; the Pauline; the transitional, illustrated by the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, also by those of Barnabas and Clement, which 
M. Beuss thus places boldly in the first century ; and lastly, the theo- 
logy of the Johanneau writings. • 

The discussion concerning the fourth Gospel and the first Epistle of 
John is marktid with great orig^ality, care, and completeness. Any 
cpiesti^n concerning the second and third Johanneau Epistles M. Beuss 
considers unimportant, on account of their small theological contents. 
The Epistle, contrary to the more usual opinion, but with much reason 
as it appears to us, is held by him to be anterior in date to the Gospel, 
and to have been occasional in its originf while the Gospel sets forth a 
theology according to a deliberate plan. Besides other diflerences 
between the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel,, it is observable that the 
principal portion of the latter consists in discourses, or rather in con- 
versations, having Jesus for the chief speaker, it is frequently diffi- 
cult to say where the words of Jesus cease, or pass into those of the 
Evangelist ; it is equally difficult to say what becomes of the other in- 
terlocutors in these colloquies — as, for instance, of Nicodeinus (John iii.) 
They are formally introduced, but disappear no one knows whither. 
Even the narratives of miraculous occurrences have little of the objec- 
tive character which they exhibit in the Synoptics, and serve princi- 
pally as framework to some my stico- theological statement concerning 
the person of Jesus. 

“ Lc r6cit de la multiplication miraciileuse des n’est ici que Tenveloppe 
transparente dc Ihd^e de la nourriture spirit uclle oijerte par Ciirist, et fuuteur 
a tellement hate d’arriver a Texpose de cette idee qu’ii restc en arriere des 
autres Evaiigi^listes qliant a Tcxactitude de la narration des details. La 
gu^risou de i’avcuglc-nd se traduit imm^diatement en un fait d’une portee et 
d'une application beaucoup plus gen4rale. Lozare sortant du tombeau, cst 
on lii6roglypho vivaiit pour designer celui qu’avait dit, — ‘ Je suis la resurrection 
et la vie.’ Nous ne disous pas ceci pour dbranler la vdritd objective des faits, 
at nous somnies loin de pr^tendre que Jean lui-mdme, comine un autre Philon, 
a sacrifie la r^alitd a Tid^e. Mais il restera tou^ours vrai que, dans le contexte 
de sotv 4vangiie, Ics miracles apparaissent comnie Ics actes symboliques des 
anciens propudtes ou coiqme des imagas rayonnaiifes du^iraijle permanent de 
la manifestation de Christ.*' — ^p. 386. 

It is well drawn out by M. Beuss how, iff the cases of both Paul 
and John, their theology was rooted in their own personal experience 
or feeling. Paul, oppressed with a sense of sin, and of the imposs^ibility 
of Incoming just in tlio sight of God by works of any law, conceived 
that he had found the BQ 4 i(ce of' a justice which could belong to Iiim, 
though riot his own, in the grace of Jesus dihrist. John, yearning for 
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union with Him who is Life, Light, and Jjovc, beholds Him manifested 
in the only-begotten One who took flesh in the person of his Lord. 
In neither Apostle does the objective reality come first, but is in- 
ferred — nor is*it inferred by intellectual demonstration, but by mystical 
assumiftion or intuition. Arguments arc employed by St. Paul to meet 
adverse objections, but the truth rtself which lie delivers is revealed 
to him ; in other words, it is the reflection of his own impressions. 
Still more subjective is St. John. It is true that John employs terms 
belonging to a more developed theology than that of Paul, but they 
are* terms which he has appropriated. His mysticism has attached 
itself to imaginary realities. The conviction which accompanies the 
mystical sentiment is no proof of the real existence or character of its 
object. In describing the theology of St. John as the product of the 
mystical sentiment, M. Tleuss justly observes (p. 422) th*At a mystical 
piety presupposes the presence of a certain substratum of theological 
propositions, not necessarily due themselves to the mystical sentiment ; 
mystical contemplation may take for its object ideas either borrowed 
from the rudest popular theology, or from the transcendant concep- 
tions of theological speculation. But he has not sufliciently indicated 
the antecedent sources of those conceptions which arc assumed in the 
lAystical system of the *fourth Gospel, nor tested their adequacy to 
become the foundation of the theology which is superposed upon 
them. He has, however, very well pointed out (p. 591) the delusion 
under which the Reformers of the sixteenth century laboured wheji 
they persuaded themselves that their own theology was a direct pio- 
duct of the simple exegesis of the Apostolical Epistles. It was derived 
from patristic speculation, from the formulas adopted by Councils and 
the distinctions drawn out by the Schoolmen, 'i'he Ajiostles, in fact, 
stayed their speculations at the limits where they would cease to be 
of practical utility to their churches 5 and none of the dogmas which 
orthodoxy esteems fundamental were developed in their complete form 
until after ages of philc^onhical and theological controversy. As St. 
Paul’s system starts from an anthropological assumption of an ethical 
defect in man, it is to be expected that his theology would be more 
practical and more humane than that of St. John. ” So it is found to be. 
Though St. Paul sets the standard bf the Christian life sufliciently 
hig^, he comes down, as it were, to the needs and deflcicncies of mi^ed 
masses of men., The church of St. John remains an ideal. St. Paid 
is indisposed to draw a shhrp line of seyerance between the church and 
the world ; it ^ems to host St. John little to say, “We know that wo* 
are of God, and the whole vforld lieth in wickedness.” Nevertheless, 
although theoi|;»giO£ speculation began to form itself evdh in the 
Apostolic age, it did not, according to any of the Apostolic writings, 
b^ome a substitute for that divine life in the soul of man which it was 
the purpose of the Master himself to quicken. 

The nyscell^iieous essays of M. Schdrer,^ collected from various 
periodicals, have all more or less a bearing upon the religious and 
philosophical controversies of the present* day. They are charac- 

y , .- ft ... * — - 

^ Mdlanges d’Histoire Beligieuse. Par Edmond Scherer. London : D. Nutt. 
1864. " • » 
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terized by thorough indepen(}cnce, clearness of thought, and purity of 
diction. M. Scherer is entitled to sit in judgment upon the works 
of the greatest men, and is capable of grappling successfully with the 
highest themes, fie has long been an apostle of the tnost advanced 
and uncompromising Protestantism. Recognising distinctly that each 
individual is ultimately responsible for his own convictions, he entirely 
repudiates 'any obligation to believe, on the authority of qthers, other- 
wise than in accordance with the balance of evidence as it appears to 
ou'Vselves. Authority attempts to impose upon the future the verdict 
of the past. It can properly do no more than supply a starting-point 
for further inquiries. Hence a certain opposition between tlic present 
and the past ; ^for the present mu^t review.the past, and, furnished with 
new light, must oftentimes reverse its decisions. But doctrines of 
former ages long keep, by an inert force, possession of the ground they 
have once occupied : — 

"Le dogiiic suit Tinspiration comme la mort suit la vie. Dds qu’une 
doctrine devient doctrine, nons coimaissons H cela seule qu’clle n’est plus ce 
qu’clle eiait. Elle a fait son temps ; elle se survivre. Li6e ct embaumee 
comrne tine momic, elle prend place dans nos nccropoles," elle traversera. des 
sibcles avant cle tomber tout-^-tait cn poussiere; niais d6ja elle ii’cst plus que 
J’image de ce qu’cllc a ete.” — p. 1187. , 

When, however, wespeakof Protestantism, we must remember that there 
is no such thing as a Protestant Church in the same sense as there is a 
(Roman) Catholic Church. Protestantism is only a principle by which 
certain churches or communions have professed to be guided, to which 
they appeal in controversy with Rome, which, with great inconsistency, 
i/hoy severally repudiate when in controversy with those who are more 
negative than themselves. And Tor the most part they have .-substi- 
tuted for the infill libility of the Church, speaking througli its organs, 
Bishop, Pope, or Council, the Infallibility of Scripture. This principle 
has not been definitely or expressly stated in the confessions of these 
(’liurches; and since it is absent frpm tlv^ Vf^icles of the Church of 
England, it now causes considerable alarm in certain minds to learn 
on the highest authority that no such declaration is to be found there. 
But so far as the ciause of Protestantism is bound up in the dogma of 
the infallibility of Scripture, it is inconsistent wdth itself ; the churches, 
01 * j^rties in chnrohes, which assume it are preparing their own d^Teat. 
•The authority of the Saxen or Helvetic Confessions /;an no more lift 
into the regions lof eternal tri,jith for all men, and alPtime, the dogma 
' of the infallibility of Scripture, than the authority of the Council of 
Trent can demonstrate the reality of transubstantiation, or the perdition 
of all wHb are not of t|je communion of the Komar^huj^h. The infalli- 
bility of Scripture can neither stand by virtue of its prestige as a dogma, 
nor by reason of its agreement with observed facts. This constitutes 
what M. Scherer, in his article on the “ Essays* and Reviews,** termed 
the “ Crisis of Protestantism,*’ Will Protestants attepipt tp underpin 
their falling structure, or ' courageously set to work on a newiedifice? 
Will they still cling to the prj^nciple of authority which they deny in 
words, or, having disowned it, .will they, according to the advice 
of Arnold, throw themselves in fullifaith upon Reason and Inquiry i 
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Biblical criticism, as our author observes in liis review of'tlfe Bish^ 
of Natal on the Pentateuch, is only one branch of the science of his- 
torical criticism : it is the application of historical criticism '^o th^ 
records of the Jewish people, and of the early Christians, and therein 
to the history of the religion of the Jews and its developments. 
Immediately that we acknowledge the Bible* not to have fallen from 
heaven in its entirety, but to be a literary growth, we are impelled 
into an inquiry concerning the origin and the value of the books sepa- 
rately, and in their several parts. Por historical criticism divides 
itself into two branches ; the criticism of the documents and the 
criticism of the facts related in the documents. The criticism of the 
documents is almost entirely a modern* creation. It must start, no doubt, 
from existing tradition propinion; but its business is to investigate 
by meansof internal indications whetherjihe writings can ha vb originated 
as supposed. And it should be observed, where a great structure of 
credenda has been reared upon a certain tradition concerning the 
books, a criticism which shows the phenomena presented by the books 
to be inconsistent with it, makes a most valuable contribution to his- 
tory even though it be merely negative, and incapable of substituting in 
its place any other hypothesis concerning their origin. The criticism 
of the facts turns upon suq^ a knowledge of the w^orld and humanity at 
the time they are said to have occurred as shall reveal to us whether 
they could or could not have found a seat in the surrounding history. 
We should remember that truth of^ fact is to be distinguished from 
truth of idea ; thus it may be true in idea that Jesus is the spiritual 
Kedeemer of the human race, and yet he may not so set forth himself. 
He may have claimed for himself that he was Messiah, according to 
the Messianic expectations of his contemporaries, but have been proved 
to be a Prince of Peace in a sense far above his or their conceptions. 
M. Scherer, in his review of M. Henan’s work, expresses himself thus : — 

r^sum4 deux choses sent certaines: la premidre e’est que Jesus a 
fond6 sa missiou et son ojuv^Njur Tiddc du Messie avee tout I’accoinpagne- 
ment dcs notions apocalyptiques auc cette id6e emportait ; la seconde, e’est 

S ue, en definitive, et a prehdre les choses d’un peu haut, cettc croyance 
[essianique n’est pas I’essence de la doctrine de Jesus; elle n’en est que la 
manifestation liistonque, la forme accidentelle. Le fond de son enseignement, 
G*est ce qui est 6teruel, e’est la parofe de pardon, la piti6 pour Ic piScheur, 
I’amoir clu petit et du pauvre, la foi en Dieu qui est le pdre des hommes ; le , 
secret de sa puissance, e’est le spectacle d’une vie innooente et ddvou^c, le* 
sacrifice volontaire de sa propre personae a la cause du bicif et du vrai. Voila 
ce que chacun seqf aujourd'hui, et voila ce qui marque profond6ment lajlistance 
qui nous s^jfiare des sfecles pr6c6fients.”— p. 119. 

M. Colani,^ o^the^’other hand, de&ies that the Messianic ideas of 
the Jews of his day exercised any marked influence upon Jesus and 
his work. He derived, no Moubt, from them and their Scriptures the 
idea of a kingdom of God, which he spiritualized, and applied even the 
title Messiah to iiimself, but in another sense from that in which his 

• « 

* J^sus-Chrat et ks Cro5raDcss MessSsDiquVi de soti Tttnps. Par T. Golani. 
2^ edition, revue et angmentde. Loiido|: D. Kutt. 1864. 
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fello^v-obu itrymen used it. He had no expectation of returning shortly 
in* tile clouds, to k»t up on earth the kingdom of heaven. 

“ D’ap^-es les Synoptiqucs, personne n*est h, la fois plus juif et moins juif 

5 tie Jdsas ; d’apres Jc quairi^me 6vangile, Jesus n’est plus d’aucun peuple. 

1 n*a pas d*histoire, pas dc commencement, pas de ddvcloppemcnt ; il et 
accompli des Ic premier jour, irnmuable comme une abstraction. Le por- 
trait de J 4sus tracd par les Synoptiqucs 6tant beaucoup plus vivant, est aussi 
infinimcut plus vrai. Si Luther prdfdrait I’evangile ‘unique ct delicat* de 
Jean aux troi? autres pareeque le Christ lui semblait y ^tre mieux depeint, 
nous avons le droit de prdfercr au contraire les Synoptiqucs au ^uatribme, 
prdcisement en vertu du principe pose par Luther. Le grand reformateur 
chcrchait dans les dvangiles le Christ du dogmc, nous y cherchons le Christ 
de riiistoire.’V— p. 233. 

Bc*si(Jes the articles in M. Scherer’s volume on the Essayists, 
Bisho}) Colenso, and M. Renap, should be particularly referred to, 
though we have no space to analyse it, a most lucid and thorough 
critique on Hegel et V Ifegelianisme^ and two less elaborate essays 
entitled Le Bonheur, and Le Progrh. 

M. Guizot has undertaken a somewhat difficult task, namely, to 
vindicate the doctrines of Evjingelicalislh before a freethinking French 
public.® From his position as a Protestant, he cannot avail himself of 
the argument from authority : he is obliged^ to rely upon the Bible, 
with nothing to rest the Bible upon. He is not encumbered, it is true, 
with sacramental theories ; but then he cannot alarm his readers into 
his conclusions by exciting their fears that they may not be truly in- 
corporated into the mystical body of Christ : he is under no obligation 
to make out an Episcopal succession, but then he cannot avail himself 
of the plea of historical tradition or transmission of the truth through 
a supcrnaturally constituted channel. While undertaking to fight the 
battle against Rationalism on behalf of all Christians, he seems to forget 
that others would only gprudgingly allow to himself the name of 
Christian ; that the Holy Roman Church, and even high Anglicans, 
would consider him to be far downwai’ds on the facilis descensus 
Averni, and that it is impossible for him to s(fio^ logically why he should 
not descend even to the bottom. When he dbmes forth as the cham- 
pion of the essentials of Christianity, he must know that many would 
include as essential much which he has omitted, and that others, on his 
own principles of Protestanism, comprehend considerably less. The 
claim, however, which ho, sets up for Biblical Christianity, he 
represents it, is tl^at it solves the great problems concerning which the 
human mind has always anxiodsly inquired, but has never been able 
to solve without the help of the Bible. Now whether flie solution of 
these* great questions is to be found in the Bjihlo ijk one question, 
whether the Bible it^felf solves them is another. According to M. 
Guizot, the Bible has been the supcrnaturally provided instrument of 
solving questions which man could never nave solved for himself ; 
but, according to another view, the Bible is the result or^deposit of 
those solutions which the most highly gifted men havh been divinely 

* MSditationa lur rEssenesMe U BeUgion^Chr^tjeime. Par M. Guizot. London: 
B. Nutt, 1864. 
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thougli not miraculously enabled to attain. These main^ problems 
concern, according to M. Guizot, the origin of the universe and of man, 
the mi:j^ture of good and evil in this world, and the uncertainty as to 
retribution in .another. These, and their connected difficulties, our 
author conceives to be removed by means of the Christian dogmas of 
Creation, of Providence, of Original Sjn, of thelncarnatiou and Kedemp- 
tion. Therein lies the essence of tfie Christian religion, and, for M. 
Guizot, whoever believes these dogmas is a Christian (p. 17). Now 
we should rather say that these dogmas, so far from solving any of the 
problems of natural religion, complicate and increase tlieir difficulties. 
We cannot see how the account of a creation in Genesis, as having 
taken place 6000 years ago, solves the general or abstract ^difficulty of 
conceiving a creation but of nothing at all — nor how a history of 
Adam having been expelled from Paradise, and an infearonce^of our 
having inherited moral corruption from him, solves the difficulty as 
to the origin of evil in the universe, or the problem why the Almighty 
must permit it to be. Indeed, if the Evangelical dogmas had solved the 
difficulties of natural religion, they would long ago have been universally 
accepted by all to whom they were propounded — the hypothesis would 
have .embraced all the phenomena, and we require nothing more. 
Moreover, it is a very common thing for the apologists of a miraculous 
revelation to urge, in answer to objections against these very dogmas, 
that the Gospel was not intended to solve the difficulties of natural 
religion, but that it left them where they were, M. Guizot in his 
apology softens as much as possible the aspect of his essential dogmas. 
He lets us see as little as possible of the new difficulties introduced by 
the Trinitarian doctrines of the Incarnation, the Atonement, and ever- 
lasting perdition as the consequence of sin, as met with in the 
Confession of the “Evangelical Alliance.’* A considerable portion 
of the book is occupied with meeting objections toiniracles, and in 
modifying slightly the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the Jiible. 
It is observed indeed, that this theory of a verbal inspiration is not sup- 
ported by the text 2 Tiflh4ii. 16, 17, which defines the object of tlie 
inspiration, “ pour ensf^ner, pour convaincre, pour corrigor, pour 
instruire dans la justice but M. Guizot does not state where else he 
can find any foundation, which he requires to be miraculous and 
not merely providential. We arc* promised in a future volume tjie 
results of an inquiry into the genuineness and authenticity of the books 
of the New Testament. Meanwhile, in the eighth Meditation a poi'^ 
traiture of Jesus Christ is given as derived from the Gospels, it is. 
only just to traftiscribe a passage : — » 

“On peut con^ister Ik nature et la pu^sance siirnaturelles de J^sua Christ ; 
on ne pent pas coniester la perfection, la subliinit6 de sea actions et de sea 
pr^ceptea, de sa vie et de sa ioi morale. Et en cfPet non aeulemcnt on no lea 
oouteste pas, mais on les admire, on les edidbre aveb eifusion et complaisance ; 
on semble vj>uloir restituer k Jdsus-Christ simple homme la superioritd qu’oii 
lui enldvf en refii&nt de voir Dieu en lui. Mais alors yue d’incohdrences, que 
de coi^tradictions, quelle faussetd, quelle impossibilitd morale dans sou histoire 
telle qu’on la raconte ! Quelle sdrie d’byponidses Inconciliables avec les fails 
qu’on admet. Get homme parfait et suolime est tour-A*tour un rdveur ou un 
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charlatan^ 'dupe lui-meme et tj;ompeur auic autr^s ; dupe de sou exaltation 
mystique quand il croit ^ scs propres miracles, trompeur volontaire quand il 
arran^ les apparenccs pour y fairc croire. L’liistoire de Jdsus/llhrist 
n’est plus qu’un tissu de cnim^res et de mensonp^es. Et poi^grtant ie hdros de 
cette histoire reste parfait, sublime, incomparable, le plus grand g6nie et le 
plus grand coeur entre les lipmmes, le type ae la vertu et de la beautd morale, 
lechef suprdine et Idgitime de rhumafilt^” — ^pp. 325, 326. 

Mr. John Perowne is a person of considerable ability and of con- 
siderable acc^irements ; he is a much better Hebrew scholar than 
most among the few who set up for Hebraists in this countrj'^, and 
h^'^has a tolerable acquaintance with the works of continental writers 
on the subje'et which he undertakes to illustrated He even ventures 
to speak with honour of, and to express his obligations to “ De Wette, 
Tholuck, StVer, Delitzsch, Ewal^, Hupfeld, and Bunsen ;** and we can- 
not doubt his assurance tliat “ Truth has been his one object.’* It is 
a great impediment to the hnding of Truth to seek for her in shackles, 
and Mr. Perowne appears to us to have sought for truth in the 
shackles of “ Evangelicalism.” Moreover, Truth may present herself 
even to those who seek for her in shAcklea, but it rests with them 
whether they impart it ; we do not think Mr. Perowne has always 
fully imparted that which he has found. No doubt there are persons 
to whom Mr. Perowne will appear not untainted with “ neology.” 
Thus he thinks some of the Psalms, as the xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix., 
belong to the Maccabean period ; he secs nothing in this supposition 
contradictory to the manner of “ the formation of the Canon, which 
was a very gradual work,” and in arguing this point as to the above- 
named psalms with Ewald, he seems inclined to believe with him, that 
‘‘ a large number of books were added to the Canon under J udas 
Maccabeus ; the Proverbs, the Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Job, Daniel, 
Esther, the Chronicles.” A certain modiBcation of the Messianic 
theory also meets us in the chapter on the Theology of the Psalms. 
Mr. Perowne indeed says, the whole histoy of the Jewish nation 
would become an unintelligible enigma, “^Ipart from the hope of Him 
who was to come.” This may be true to a certain extent as to the 
hope — but it does*not follow that this Jewish hope of a Messiah was 
equivalent to a true foresight of the advent of a particular person in 
history. The “ promise given to iJavid” requires of course to be sub- 
stantiated, and not assumed as being more than a Jewish opiiflon, a 
reflection of the popular ho])e. Nevertheless, Mr. Perowne will not 
go so far as to maintain that Messianic psalms are Messianic through- 
out ; he cannot think that in all theso psalms “ thft writer is con- 
sciously uttering a prediction” — ‘‘ rather the revqjse ;”^V‘ he is speaking 
of himself, of Aw own^sufferings, his own deliverance,*apparently with- 
out thinking of another then comes the saving clause for the author’s 
orthodoxy, although “ he is led to use unconsciously words which, in 
their highest atfd truest sense, are applicable only to^ Christ.” Thus 

^ The Book of Psalmli : A Now Translation, with Xutroduction and Nqtei Ex- 
planatory and OritioaL 6tewart Perowne, B.D,, Vice- Principal and 

Professor of Hebrew in St. David’s Coilege^ Jjainpeter, &o. &o. Vol. I. London ■ 
Bell and Daldy. 1864.' • 
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prophecy becomes the mechanical utterance of a riddle. Mrf Ferowne 
further contends^ against the extreme Canon of Messianic; interpre- 
tation of the Psalms, that it has analogy against it 

** For no one thinks of expounding the prophetical books in this manner. 
Thus no one pretends that because part of a prcmhecy is Messianic, therefore 
every portion of it must be Messianio. No one, for instance, would argue that 
the whole of Isaiah’s prophecy delivered to Ahaz on the invasion of Kezin and 
Fekah, must be applied down to its minutest details to Christ, because St. 
Matthew leads us to see a fulfilment of one portion of his announcement *iii 
the birth of Jesus of Naz%reth.” — ^p. lix. 

Mr. Perowne’s own solution of the difficulty concerning the in- 
complete applicability to Jesus Christ of the so-called Messianic 
psalms, turns upon what he calls the typical character of the authors 
of those psalms, and a type may represent its antitype in any con- 
ceivable degree of imperfection. This interpretation of the Messianic 
psalms by analogy and type resembles very much Dr. Williams’s ex- 
position of Is. liii. ill a similar manner. Nor unless the necessities of 
a dogmatic system required would a critic introduce a miraculous 
agency to account for the succession of like and analogous TropaSciy/xaro 
on the scene of history, so that the past becomes prophetic ; rwv /ifWov- 
Twv wore aSOic Kara ro dpdfireiov roiovrufy Kai irapanX'qtTiuiv taeadai. 
Nor would the setting aside of miraculous agency in these typical 
successions exclude God from history, or deny its development by a 
divine force, and according to a divine plan. These successive 'mani- 
festations of like types, whether of persons or events, are never 
altogether like, never more than wapanXiiaia, and the details of the 
comparison are not to bo pressed. So, on Ps. xli. 9, who did eat of my 
Iready Mr. Perowne says — 

'*Part of this verse is quoted by our Lord in John xiii. 18, as applicable 
to the treacherous conduct of Judas, but with the significant omission of the 
words, * mine own familiar friend whom I trusted' for our Lord knew what 
was in Judas from the begiq^iqg, and therefore did not trust him. Notliing 
can be more decisive than the way in which quotations were made, and also as 
to the proper interpretatioif of the apparently strong plirase, iva ff ypatp^ 
TrXifpwBd, with which the quotation is introduced. First, it if. plain that particular 
expressions in a psalm may be applicable to events which befel our Lord, 
whilst the whole psalm is not in like manner applicable. And next it is 
evident' * the Scripture is fulfilled ’ not merely when a prediction receives its 
accomplishment, bat when words descriptive of certain circumstances in the 
life of the Old-Testament saints find a still Juller and tru&r realization-one 
not foreseen by t||e Psalmist, but one no less designed of Qod — in the^ circum- 
stances of our Lord’s earthly lifdt” — p. 192. 

But if the nfvst Ariking feature \)f a so-called prophecy or type 
may thus be set aside as unessential, and as having received no fulfil- 
ment, it is evident that such prophecy is a mere nose of wax : where a 
paraDel can be drawn between the ancient utterance <ind the G(»spel 
passage, th«re we have a prediction and an ** evidence” of the truth of 
Ohristiaility ; where there is obviously no parallel; or, as in the above 
instance of the familiar friend whom J. trusitjf d,’’ it is not allowed 
1o hold, out of dogmatical eSnsiderations, then the escape is provided 
that the type cannot iji all rcspectft represent its antitype. Professor 
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Hey gave « the key to the Messianic applications of Old-Testament 
phr^es in the New, when Ife said that “ it might be fulfilled,*’ was 
equivalent to the French apropos, Mr. Perowne only ventures to 
give a remote hint* to the like effect. We might hgcve made some 
observations upon other passages where Mr. Perowne shrinks from the 
purely critical conclusion in a dogmatical interest ; as in his note on 
the imprecations, Ps. xxxv. 22 ; oii David seeing corruption, and Christ 
seeing no corruption, Ps. xvi. 10; Acts ii. 27; on the discrepant 
accounts in Matthew, Mark, and John, of the potion or potions upon 
the cross, in reference to Ps. Ixix. 21. We must, however, be thankful 
tbrtt a person in the position of the present Vice-Principal of Lampeter 
College has given us so much, though we may regret he has not 
given us more. 

Mr. Tlodv^ell, of St. Ethelbufga’s, a distinguished Orientalist, and 
well known by his translation of the Koran, presents a translation of 
the “ Book of Job,’*® executed with great judgment and delicacy. 
His object has been to present the book to the English reader in such 
a form as miglit give an accumto idea of the striking phraseology of 
the original. He has not encumbercd*his version with unnecessary 
notes or dissertations. He abolishes, of courae, the division into 
chapters, and has retained throughout the , Plebrew designations of 
the Supreme Being. As to the age of the poem, he says the data are 
insufficient for more than an approximate judgment ; at all events there 
are no grounds for supjiosing it to belong to the Mosaic or pre-Mosaic 
period. Probably, Mr. Hod well says, the book belongs to the beginning 
of the seventh century before the Christian era. The argument of the 
book is then stated to concern the problem of the Divine government of 
the moral world ; but though it indicates an effort of Jewish thought to 
pass beyond the limits of the Mosaic system, “ there are no traces in it 
of those reconipences of a future life, and of a time when the balance 
of retributive justice will be fairly struck, which it is the special pro- 
vince of Christianity to reveal” (p. 7). Whether or not the author 
himself entertained the hope of immortality, such hope does not 
manifest itself in his book. The passage which is frequently alleged 
as proving the coatrary, Mr. llodwell translates as follows (xix. 
25) 

“ I know my Goel lives, 

And that lie shall arise, the last, upon the earth, 

Yet after my skin has thus been pierced, * 

Even in my flesh shah I see Eloah, 

, Whom I shall see for myself, » 

And mine eyes shall behold, and nojt those of anothcr,”-^p. 44. 

• - "* 4 ^ ^ 

Mr. Wright’s editioh of the " Book of Ruth,”® is intended for those 

® The Book of Job ; Translated from the Hebrew. By Rev. J. M. Rod- 
well, M. A., of GonvMIe and Cains Collego, Cambridge ; Rector of St. Ethelburga*s, 
London ; Author of a Translation of the Koran, Ac. Ac. London : Wllliains and 
Iforgate. 1864. • * 

* The Book of Ruth in He^ew, witli a critically revised Text, various Readings, 
including n new CoUation of fNrenty-Sigbt HebreviMSS. and a Grammatical and 
Critical Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee Targum, with various 
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students who wish to be thoroughly grounded in the langi^ge. The 
commentary enters into the niceties of grammatical construction, and 
learners are also properly encouraged to familiarize themselves with the 
details of the Masoretic accentuation. The ‘‘Book of Buth” has 
seemed peculiarly suitable on which to found a Hebrew Praxis, from its 
brevity, the interest of its story, and the simplicity of its diction. 
Moreover, there is no temptation, as^'in the case of many of the psalms, 
to force a particular meaning into the words out of dogmatical preju- 
dices. Among the questions touched on in the preliminary matter is 
an important one concerning the genealogy givea at the close of %he 
book — Nabshon, Salmon, Obed, Jesse, David — which corresponds ?lso 
with 1 Chron. ii. 11, 12, and with Matt. i. 5 ; Nahshon is mentioned 
as prince of the tribe of J udah at the setting up of the Tabernacle 
(Numb. i. 7), so that we have a period of 450 years sp^ned*by four 
generations. Mr. Wright feels himself driven to conclude that “ the 
period of 450 years assigned to the government of the Judges is nearly 
200 years in excess of the fact and thinks that the statement in the 
sermon of Paul at Antioch (Acts xiii. 20), “ he gave unto them judges 
about the space of 450 yeara*’»can easily [?] be explained on the natural 
supposition that the Apostle, in matters unimportant to his argument, 
followed, for convenience sake, the common opinion of his countrymen 
(p. xlvi.). If the Apostle knew better, and the statement of the period 
was unimportant to his argument, why need he have mentioned any 
number of years at all ? Whether he knew better, and followed the 
common opinion, or whether he knew no better, what becomes of th(3 
confirmation lent by the writers of the New Testament to the historical 
Btatements in the Old ? 

The Leyden divines are known to be among the foremost of the 
present day in the higher criticism of the Biblical writings. Professor 
Dozy furnishes an example of most acute analysis of scattered passages 
bearing on the obscure history of the tribe of Simeon, the migration of 
the greater part of it into Arabia, the loss of thirteen of its cities, the 
absorption of the resWn«»the tribe of Juda.'® He compares these 
indications from the Hebrew Scriptures with traditions preserved in 
the Arabian authors concerning the foundatioi^ of the worship* at 
Mekka, and he shows there is great reason to think tliat it synchro- 
nized, about the last years of Sadi’s reign, with the. migration of the 
Simeonites, who carried with them the worship of Baal into Arabia. 
Dr. Dozy has* shown a very probable po'int of contact between the 
Israelites and the Arabians, and a very probable sourdb of a monotheistic; 
worship existing already before the mission of Mohammed. . 

Some of the clergv of tbc Church of England are disposed to exercise 

! ft 

Readings, Grammatical Notea and a Chaldee Glossary, fiy Charles H. H. Wright, 
M. A. of Wnity College, Dunin, and Exeter College, Oxford ; British Chaplain in 
Dresden. London : Williams and Norgate. 1864. • 

Die I^aeliten zu Mekka von Davids Zeit bis ins funfte Jahrhundert unsrer 
Zeitreoknnng. Ein Beitrag zur alttestamontlichen Kritik und zur Erforschung dcs 
Urspeung des Islams. Von Dr, B. Dozy, Prof, der Geschichte u. d. Morgenl. 
Spracben a. d. Uniyendtitt Lwdea. Ausdeto HolUidischeji ttbersetzt. London : 
D. Nutt. 1864. * 
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the liberty which has been solemnly declared to belong to them of 
cnticizing not only the texf, but the purport and meaning of the 
Biblical wi tings; of applying to them, m fact, when they profess to 
contain a message from God, the “ verifying faculty,** and of using the 
Bible, as Dr. Temple says, “not to override, but to evoke the voice of con- 
science** — making conscience the supreme interpreter. Mr.Voysey in his 
sermon, appeals in the most iorcible manner to this voice of conscience 
in his congregation, as capable of leading them to discern between 
thi.ngs good and evil even in the Bible. The historical books of the Old 
Testament contain a history of the religious conceptions of the Hebrews 
at Various periods. But those conceptions were in many things ex- 
tremely gross and impure. Indeed, throughout their history, we find 
a struggle between a conception of the Divine Being as of one holy, just, 
and true, and a representation pf him in characters which properly 
belonged to the Baal worship of the Canaanites. He is sometimes set 
forth as entangling men in sins for which he afterwards punishes them, 
as punishing guiltless people with famine and pestilence for other men’s 
transgressions, and as appeased not only by animal sacrifices, but even by 
the immolation of human victims — as in i'he hanging up of seven men of 
Saul’s sons, “after which the Lord was entreated for the land.’* No doubt 
the Bible would not be the valuable record which it is of the growth 
of the religious idea among the Hebrews, unless the earlier and lower 
stages of it were commemorated, as well as the later and more refined. 
Mr. Voysey’s object is to point out that we are not to confound the 
record of false and defective conceptions of God with true revelations, 
of him. He is perfectly right, we apprehend, in saying that “ we trace 
the evil influence of some of the Old Testament stories, no less than 
the good influence of others, on the minds of the New Testament 
writers themselves,** (p. 5.) We trace that evil influence in current 
doctrines of the present day. The representation of Jehovah as 
appeased in his wrath by the slaughter of the seven sons of Saul, 
familiarizes Christians with the notion that he was satisfied in like 
manner with the blood shed upon Calvary. •Jlft. Voysey will no ?doubt 
sufier the inconveniences which attend a sociaft persecution for speaking 
out ; we do not tNnk his ecclesiasticiil superiors will venture, after 
recent defeats of the Bibliolaters, to set any other machinery in motion 
against him. 

, Compared with Mr. F, W. Newman, M. Henan is orthodox*and 
conservative. Th^ latter undertakes by force of ima^nitive hypothesis 
find a seat in history for the Founder of Christianity,** to justify the 
honour paid him, to prophesy the perpetuity of his spiritual reign over 
the human race. The Ibrraer desires to tear awaj^the jepbe with which 
the instinct, of civilized humanity lias invested him, ana which even the 

la every Statement in the Bible about our Heavenly Father atriotly True! 
A Sermon, p^eached^)n July 10th, 1864, in special reference to the two Old Testa- 
ment Lessons for the Day. By Charles Voysey, B.A., Incumbent oftHealaugb, 
London: Whitfield. 1864. • 

A Discourte against £[eTO-MakiDg in Keligion, delivered in South iFlaoe 
Chapel, Finsbury, April 24tK, 1864. By Francis.VV. Newman. Printed by le- 
lueat, with Enlargements. London : TrUbner and Co. 1864. 
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calm criticism of a Strauss, or the vehement icouoclasm of Parker, have 
loft untouched. Of the two great ones, Jesus and Paul, Mr. Newman 
gives the palm to Paul, and he says : — 

" Let it he granted that the nobler as well as the basermde of the Jerusalem 
Church came direct from Jesus himself. Whether any of the actual virtues of 
European Christians have been kindled from fires which really burnt in Jesus, 
it appears to me impossible to know. *Tbe heart of Paul gushed with the 
tenderest and warmest love, and he bcHeved Christ to be its source. But the 
Christ whom he loved to glorify was not the Christ of our books, which did 
not yet exist; nor a Christ reported to him by the Apostles, to whom* he 
studiously refused to listevi; but the Christ whom he made out in the 
anic Psalms, in parts of Isaiah, in the apocryphal book called Wisdom, and 
perhaps also in the book of Enoch. With such sources of nfeditation and 
mformation open, the personal and bodily existence of Jesus was ^hou^ht 
superfluous by a number of Christians considerable enough to earn denuncia- 
tions in the Epistles of John.’* — p. 26. 

Nevertheless, the human and natural link is not wanting, by which 
Paul may have had knowledge of what Jesus was or appeared to be 
to hiff disciples. Paul, we know, not only from the exaggerated 
descriptions in the Acts, but from his own writings (Gal. i. 13 ; 1 Cor. 
XV. 9), was a persecutor of the first Christians ; he could not have 
persecuted them without learning their true opinions and feelings 
concerning their Master. However these opinions may, in many 
cases, have been ill-founded — however Paul himself may have made 
delusive inferences from what he heard, it would be too much to 
say that there is no element of truth, no trace of reliable human evi- 
dence, in the presentation of Jesus as given us by St. Paul — that the 
apostle was not justified in regarding him as One greater than himself. 

The History of the Prayer Book,”^-^ by Mr. Stoddart, not only 
retraces the several parts of the existing Liturgy to their originals, 
but gives a concise account of various attempts made to procure 
some modifications of objectionable passages, and some greater 
liberty to officiating n^isters. The Koyal Commission on Sub- 
scription and the Acts of^ Uniformity, has made no report, and it 
seems to have been a |reat neglect on the part of the friends of 
relaxation, that no question was asked on that subject in the House of 
Commons before the close of the lajit session. The party of obstruction 
may^e well satisfied to have gained a year. Nearly the whole Evangelical 
party, we should imagine, would be favowable to such modifications 
as Mr. Stoddart recommends ; but for the present ^nder a feeling of 
alarm, it has surrendered itself to do t£e bidding of those who hate it' 
only less than they do the n^ologians, and despise it more. IT it were 
worthy of the x^me a pkrty, it wojild obtain the concessions pdinted 
out by Mr. S^>oddart in a single session. 

The “ Bemarks” of tha Bishop of NataU^ upon the recent pro- 

^ The Histoiy of the Prayer-Book. The Derivation of molt of its Formularios 
from previous Litai^ies, and the Dates of the Composition of others of them. 
With a ^etch showing how they might with some Alterations be advantageously 
Be-arAiDged in various Services. By the Beg. G. IL Stoddart, B.D. of Queen's 
College^ Oxford. London : Longmans. 1864. * 

J^roarks upon the Beeent Proceedings and Charge ef Bobert Lord Bishop of 
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ocedings of liis brother of Cape Town, have rather an ecclesiastical 
than a tln^ological interest.^ A document more presumptuous in its 
hierarckictil claims, more offensive in its personalities, and more 
illogical in its arguments, we have never met with, than the Charge of 
Bishop Gray. That prelate has well earned for himself the sobriqttet 
of the South African Hildebrand. But he has no standing ground 
for his claims, except that which he has obtained from the English 
Crown, of which he now defies the supremacy. His demand to exercise 
jur^isdiction over the Bishop of Natal is founded upon the title of 
Metropolitan, given him in the patent which he holds from the Queen. 
Hhi jurisdiction, therefore, whatever the extent of it, must, we appre- 
hend, be exercised in conformity with English ecclesiastical law, and 
be subject to revision by her Majesty’s Privy Council. If he be but 
the head of •a voluntary association calling itself the Episcopal Church 
of South Africa, none can be bound by his decisions except those who 
have expressly acknowledged themselves members of such voluntary 
association, and him as its head. Thus his character of metropolitan 
disappears ; he is no longer a territorial bishop at all ; he is reduced to 
the mere personal episcopacyof the clergjr who submit to him. It is even 
a ipcstion whether, as the afl^iirs of the Wesleyans in any of our 
colonies are subject to revision by the Conference in England, and the 
voluntary jurisdiction of Homan Catholics in the colonies subject to 
revision at Home, the proceedings of any Anglican bishop abroad 
must not be subject to revision by the Queen in Council at homo. 
At all events, upon the least civil injury accruing to the Bishop of 
Natal from the proceedings of the Bishop of Cape Town, the courts 
both abroad and at home would reinstate him, if the Bishop of Cape 
Town, supposing him to have a voluntary jurisdiction, has not exercised 
it analogously to the legal jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts in 
England, that is, subject to the interpretations put hy them upon the 
Articles and Formularies of the Church. There is, however, one point 
of controversy raised between these opposing J}ishops, which has more 
than a mere ecclesiastical interest. BishojfGray, desirous of entangling 
Bishop Colenso in an heretical inference, eftarges him with denying, 
by implication, tbe» divine nature of Jesus Christ. The implication 
arises in this way. The Bishop of, Natal says the whole Pentateuch 
was not written by Moses, neither is it all true, nor all good. The 
Bishop d* Cape Town asserts that this is to charge Jesus with^eing 
Jhistakcu, and th^t to charge him with being mistaken is to deny his 
divinity. The Bishop of Natkl replies — 1. That it is not quite cer- 
tain wc* have a correct report of what •Jesus did say; 2, That his 
words, if rightly reported, do noj: amount co ai^ affii;p.ation that the 
whole Pentateuch wait written by Moses, or that it is all true, and all 
good. Indeed, there are words attributed.^ him which imply exactly 
the contrary (Matth. xix. 8). 3. That, it is perfectly consistent with 

orthodoxy to allow that in his humanity, consisting^ of s^reasonable 

■ • ^ 

Capo Town and Metropolitan, at Primary Metropolitical Visitation of the Dio- 
cese of Natal. By the Rig&t Rev. John WiUiamr Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
London : Longmans. 1864. 
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soul and human iiesh, Jesus may have been ig^norant of sbvno things, 
or mistaken (Mark xiii. 32); and lie retorts with great ^fect upon 
his accuser, that in asserting the contrary, he is falling into the 
heresy of Eutyches, namely — “ that the divine nature of Clirist has 
absorbed the human, sind that consequently in him there was but one 
nature” (p. 35). These contests, beyond the personalities and eccle- 
siastical questions which they raise, must lead ultimately to a discussion 
of the basis of the orthodox creed. Hitherto, though contrary to 
reason, it has been supported by a supposition of the rafallibility of 
the Church, or of the cinfallibility of Scripture. When each of these 
is given up, it must come to the ground. In the Appendix totiie 
Bishop of Natal’s “Remarks,” will be found some cdrious corre- 
spondence between himself and the Bishops of Oxford ahd Capj^* Town, 
who, it appears, desired to induce him — and characteristically enough, 
the former with smooth words, the latter with sharp ones — to submit 
himself and the discussion of his errors, to a convention of his epis- 
copal brethren. There was enough of apostolical wisdom in Bishop 
Colenso to warn him against accepting this kind invitation. In 
the Appendix likewise, are *&onie letters from his coloured friends 
which will be read with interest. 

Dr. Pusey appears to Ijavo been long fluctuating as to the efiects of 
the recent judgment of the Privy CounciP^ in “ P'endall v, Wilson.” At 
one time it amounts to nothing, because a Declaration on the part of 
the “faithful ” that “ the Church ” really holds the Bible to be 
plidter the “Word of God” and the sulierings of men in hell-fire to 
be endless, will save it from any complicity in an unrighteous decision 
of a court of law ; at another, overcome with terror at the possible 
ramifications of heresy which the decision may encourage, the Hebrew 
Professor rushes to Counsel learned in the law, to quiet his doubts with 
their opinion. He appears t'o meet with consolation. The result was 
“contrary to his anticipations,” “the legal effect of the judgment in 
regard to the inspiratiqjf of Holy Scripture is very narrow indeed.” 
If, however, Sir Roundell i^almer and Sir Hugh Cairns rightly ex- 
pound the effect of the Aecision, which w'e see no reason to doubt — it 
has declared that the formal and dogmatic teaching of the Church of 
England does not embody the pr^osition, “that every part of every 
boojf of Holy Scripture was written under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, apd is the Word of God.”, Whether this a “very 
narrow effect indeed,” may well be judged of by pytting tlm supposi- 
tion of the decision having been the* other way, namely, that every 
part of every book of Holy Scripture was written Ac-, and is the Word of 
God. On the c^her fkriint Dr. Pusey /lomforts himself that the law does 
not allow the judgment to go one iota beyond Us very letter, and has 
“ not made it lawful for ai^.Glergyman to teach his people dogmatically 
that there is no hell.” But the great Jeremy Taylor could say 
“ neither ^oes all hell, or states in hell, infer all tho8*e torments which 

^ase, as to the Legal Force of the Judgment of th^ Privy Conncil in re Fen- 
didl V, Wilson ; with the Opinion of the At^mey-Gfweral and Hugh Cairns. 
And a Preface to those who lofe God and bis Truth; By the Hev. E. B. Pusey, 
D.D. J. H. and J. Parker, Oxford ; Jlivingtons, London. 1864. 
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the school Kien signify by a “poena sensus,** and, “neither they, nor 
we, nor any man else, can tell whether hell be a place or no. It is a 
state of evil, but whether all the damned be in one or twenty places 
wo cannot tell.”* •And now we learn by the interpretation put on the 
judgment by Counsel in nowise unfavourable to the highest claims of 
the “ Church,” that it is not impious or heretical in the Church of 
England to entertain or express a hope that “even the ultimate pardon 
of the wicked, who are condemned in the day of judgment, may be 
coiisistent with the will of Almighty God.” The damnation of hell 
may, with Jeremy Taylor, be a condition of no ^suffering. We are now 
told on the best authority, that a clergyman may express a hope there 
may come an end, even to its penalty of loss. But if these effects be 
TvdLvr o\y ^undeldcrymce ? — whence this whining interspersed with threats, 
these sobs oii^ outraged orthodoxy, which remind us of Lord Eldon and 
his pocket-handkerchief P Why these appeals to the Church of the 
Fathers, to the Church ideal, to the Church of the Colonics, to the 
Church of l)r. Pusey’s own imagination — but not to the Church actual 
of England ? Orthodoxy, alas ! is ruined, but will not die of it. Yet 
if Dr. Pusey has not yet made up his m^nd whether the effects of the 
judgment be narrow or broad, whether the consequences will be stupen- 
dous or none at all, he is obviously extremely wxed, and he insists 
upon everybody knowing that ho is angry. It is excusable. Former 
friends and dignified Roman ecclesiastics twit him with his position, 
and consequently the Lord Chancellor receives an outpouring of spleen 
unparalleled since the days of the great Irish Agitator. It is “ an 
unhappy judgment,” currently attributed to him, on which “people 
of bad consciences congratulated themselves ” — he' “ twisted Dr. 
Williams’s words ” — he “ went out of his way to afiii’m that the 
Church of England does not teach what it does plainly teach.^^ 
“ What the Lord Chancellor pronounced to bo legal, denies the faith 
— he has* hown “ a puTe love of heresy '^ — he has “ reversed the decision 
in the Oxford theatre,” (in the case of Mr. Ward) !— “jjowowej the 
springs of Pnglish justice^' ascribed firieJeery with words to our 
Redeemer himself profaned justice,* ‘•enunciated unprincipled 
principles,” and thd like. But why should the Lord Chancellor receive 
all the outpouring of Dr. Pusey’s wyath ? What of the other lay 1®*^ 
-^two ex-chancellors, and another lawyer whose acuteness and judicial 
• calmnes^ are unsurpassed in the whole realm ? In the Gorham^ case, 
the lay lords did |iot all agree, while the bishops were divided— in the 
‘ present case the bishops were divided, but the lay lords were unanimous. 
They cohld not be otherwise. For the Chancellor in the name the 
Com'^mittee enunciated no new principles. recited those which 
had been laid down m the Gorham case, repeatedly^ reaflirined the 
Arches Court, which run back at least to tl\e authority of feir Wuliam 
Scott, which are identical with those which regulate the proceedings 
of other courts. * “ What the law does not forbid, it permits, is a 
maxim lying at tl^ basis of all jurisprudence — liberty , is pre- 
supposed in nil cases ,where R has not been expressly taken ,away , 


* ^AVilsoifs Speech,’’ p. 189. 
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Otherwise a code of written law would, give no security.f Neither 
civil nor ecclesiastical society could long exist if unenum^ated acts 
and unenumerated opinions v/ere not free. And therefore ' it was 
set forth byt*he Judicial Committee in the Gotham judgment — 
“This Court has no jurisdiction or authority to settle matters of 
faith, or to determine what ought, iii'-any particular, to be the doctrine 
of the Church of England. Its duty extends only to the consideration 
of that which is by law established to be the doctrine of the Churcli of 
England, upon the true and legal construction of her Articles and Fdr- 
mularies.” Upon that pmnciple, and upon no new principles, was the Ijjte 
judgment founded. It is no doubt a principle distasteful to pcclesiastics 
who would like to determine from time to time time what Quyht to be the 
doctrine of the Church of England ; it is a principle which eccleiiastics 
with their leaning the other way, can' be ill-trusted to ftpply. But 
when the Primates consented to act upon the Committee, they should 
have reflected that it was a principle by which they were to be bound ; 
whether they meant to be bound by it, or felt themselves bound by it, 
whether they had consciously, before them the distinction between 
“what ought to be and “what is” the doctrine of the Church of 
England is best known to themselves. We have not heard that any 
lawyer has impugned the recent decision as at variance with the 
principles which should guide the ecclesiastical courts of this country. 

It appears, however, that Dr. Pusey is desirous of improving the 
present occasion, when English mothers are to be alarmed at being 
robbed of the Hell which is so efficacious in the education of their 
children, for the purpose of obtaining a Court of Bishops for declaring 
the faith of the Church. “ Why should politicians fear entrusting the 
bishops with declaring what is the faith of the Church ?” Wo appre- 
hend for these reasons — because they would confound “ declaring” with 
“enacting,” “what is” with “what ought to be,” “the Churtji” ideal, 
or the Church of Dr. Pusey, with the Church actual, an institution of 
this realm of England. «Au agitation similar to the present was set 
up on occasion of the Go^am judgment, which was distasteful to 
the hierarchical party in the Church of England, and it was attended 
with a certain success in obtaining a mc^iheation of the Judicial 
Committee for ecclesiastical appeala^ At the Gorham judgment the 
bisho£s summoned were only assessors without votes; the bishops 
now summoned, lyho can only be the two Primates and the Bishop o^ " 
London, or some of them, for they are, the only privy councillors on 
the Episcopal j)ench, are “integral members of the Committee.” 
Whether this has been an inSprovement in its constitution may very 
well be doubted, VhenMve liave seen f the two clr.rical members who 
were the small minority, blurting out the fact and the reasons of their 
dissent from the decision o&the majority, by which they were bound, 
in contradiction to the usual understanding, as we, believe, of the 
obligation ef thpir privy councillor’s oath. Statesmen will not be 
nclined, •we think, to make any further cpncegsiosi in 4his direction. 
If Samson’s hair is really grown, he must not be suifered to get his 
arms round the pillars of the sociid edifice. But, mdeed, Dr. Pusey must 
be well aware that his^ agitation is hopeless. He is merely repeating 
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the exhi^ntion which we witnessed on the occasion of the Gorham 
judgment^ It was then feared, alas 1 that the Church of England had 
abandonee the catholic doctrine of the sacraments, and that there was 
danger lest her twest sons should be driven forth into another com- 
munion ; but it was prudently found on reflection that the doctrine of 
the sacraments was still m the lOiirds of the Church, and that her true 
sons mightstill remaininher high places. And now, a heretical judgment 
about hell-fire may drive colonial bishops into founding free churches — 
but wc can have no free Church of England because there are no bishops 
at home to go forth with the Canon of Christ Cjiurch. The most loyal 
mTiiisters of the Church of England must feel themselves at times puzzled 
with.the text, Pender unto Casar the things which are Gmsar's^ and unto 
Ood the things which are Ood's. liut for those who, like Dr. Pusey, 
are dissatisfied witli its legal constitution, and who consider its altars 
and sacraments desecrated by the ministration of heretics, there is a 
scripture still more pungent. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 

Turning for a moment to the impression which the judgment of the 
Privy Council is calculated to make upon other minds, we take an 
extract from an excellent preface of tlie Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, to 
his “ Sermons on the Manifestation of the Son of God.”^® 

“ The clergy of the Church of England are froe, then, to an extent which 
has proved startling to the general public. The idea of a State-Church had 
become associated in some minds with a necessary and peculiar bondage of 
persons ministering in it. To be subject to the law of the land seemed to be 
a more crushing restriction than to be subject to opinion of a congregation 
or an ecclesiastical body. But it i« now made plain that the Church ol Eng- 
land is the freest religious communion in the country. Freedom in the direc- 
tion of a Romanizing theology— freedom in the direction of Evangelical dissent 
— had already been asserted with practical success. The doctrinal cord had 
stretched without breaking for Dr. Puscy and Archdeacon Denison on one 
side ; for Mr. Gorham on the other. Tractarians and Evangelicals have now 
found, to their united horror, that the same cord will stretch in another 
direction. Judicial investigation has ascertained that the Church of England 
has not forbidden her mimsters under penalRes to say that the Bible may 
contain errors, and to express a hope that the cu«sc upon those wlio die impe- 
nitent may not be irs^cversible. we clergymen are free either to maintain that 
there is no error of any kind in the Bible, or to confess that there is error, 
according to our judgment and belief of what is true. We are similarly free 
either to teach that God’s forgiveness can never come to a sinner in thejtuture 
stale, or to give utterance to ’a hope that those who repent j^fter death may not 
find repentance rejected.” ^ 

The great work of Dr.^Dra^ier is intended to demonstj:ate aposteriori^ 
froip the facts of human history, how human life hi society, as well as 
in the individual, is syubject to thodominion of «ihi the first place, 

Sermons on the Manifestation of the Son of (^od ; with a Preface addressed 
to Laymen, on the Present Position of the Clergy of the Church of England, and 
an Appendix on tMte Testimony of Scripture and the Church as to the Possibility of 
Pardon in the Future State. By the Jlev. J. Llewellyn Daviss, M.A., Rector of 
Christ Church, 91. Maiylebone. , London and Cambridge : Macmillan. • l^,^* 

“History of the Intellectual Development of Europe.**^ By John JViUiam 
Draper, M.D., LL.D., Prdressor ol Chemistry SAd Physiology in the University of 
New York ; author of a “Treatise oa Human Physiology,” Ac. In two volumes. 
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human life, physiologically, intellectually^ and socially, is dftermined 
in its varieties by antecedent and concomitant conditions ; ands secondly, 
passes through stages more or less definitely marked, which {he author 
terms — 1, the Age of Credulity ; 2, the Age of Inquiry ; 3, the Age 
of Faith ; 4, the Age of Keason ; 5, the Age of Decrepitude. We 
are thus put in mind of Mr. Buckle, of M. Comte, and of Dr. 
Temple’s colossal man.” The operation of the former law is thus 
shown ' 

"All over the world physical circumstances control the human race. They 
make the Australian a savi^c ; incapacitate the negro, who can never invgoit 
an alphabet or an arithmetic, and whose theology never passes bey 9 nd the stage 
of sorcery. They cause the Tartars to delight m a diet of milk, and the Am.e- 
rican Indian to abominate it. They make the dwarfish races of 'Europe instinc- 
tive miners and metallurgists. An artificial control over temperature by 
dwellings, warm for the winter and cool for the summer; variation of clothing 
to suit the season of the year, and especially the management of fire, have 
enabled man to maintain himself in all climates. The single invention of arti- 
ficial light has extended the available term of his life ; by giving the night to 
his use, it has by the social interooprse which it encourages, polished his mau- 
uers and refined his tastes— perhaps, as much as anything else, has aided in his 
intellectual progress. Variety of natural conditions gives rise to different 
national types ; artificial invcpitions occasion renewed modifications. Where 
there are many climates, there will be many forms of men. Herein lies the 
explanation of the energy of European life, and the development of its civiliza- 
tion.”— voL i. pp. 25, 20. 

The law of human development through distinct stages is open to 
much more exception. Not only do those stages slide into each other, but 
in traversing the field of human history we do not find that ditreront 
nations pass through them in the same manner. The author, how- 
ever, says : — 

History justifies the assumption of such periods. There is a wclhinarkcd 
difference between the aspect of Europe during its savage and mytliologic 
ages ; its changing and growing and doubting condition auring the Roman 
republic and the Ceesars ; its sunmissive contentment under the Byzantine and 
Italian control ; the assertionlif its roanhoiid, and right of thought, and freedom 
of action which characterized its present state — a state adorned by great dis- 
coveries in science, great inventions in art, additions to the comforts of life, 
improvements in locomotion, and the cdlnmunication of intelligence.” — vol. i\. 
p. 381^. 

•r 

Dr. Draper alldws that one nation may come to an pnd prematurely,' 
and another reach maturity, or linger oii in o],d age. But it seems to 
us that he has ihterpolated unnecessarily his age of faith in the scale 
of social or natignal lifg. The c^e of faith in Europe during the By s^an- 
tine and scholastic periods was not an advance hpon that which had 
preceded it ; rather it was at once an age of decadence for that which had 
gone before, and an age of infancy and credulity for that which was to 
follow. It was to be succeeded by the Inquiry of fhe Beformation 
period, and^by the Beasou of our owm. This agje of Reason may he 
per^tuated indefinitely by a rightly orgailized educati^ keeping pace 
with the new conditions i^hich incre&ing hiowledge will supply. 
'Without adopting the author’s "a|;es,” as he has distinguished them 
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in detail, jAve think the work a valuable contribution to the study 
of the philosophy of history. * 

Mr. Bleep’s translation of tho sacred books of the P,arsees removes 
a reproach which the student of the religions of the East might very 
naturally have made against English schohirsliip. For while, in the 
middle of the last century, an enthusiastic Frenchman — Anquetil du 
Perron — endured the greatest hardships in order to procure inanu- 
scri 4 )ts of the sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion, and give to the ' 
world, what he at least thouglit to be, a Prench translation of them ; 
white in this century, French, Danish, and &erinan scholars have 
commented 6ii, and edited, the original texts of these books, and while 
Gcrman^scholai’ship has produced a translation as well of Anquetil du 
Perron’s attoiiipt, as of the o;*iginal Zend works themselves, this 
country alone, though more immediately interested in a knowledge of 
the religion of the i^arscos than any other, has hitherto remained with- 
out any translation of tho Avesta which it could call its own.^* The 
liberality of the eminent Parsec merchant, Mr. Cama — already so well 
known to Eiiglislinien by his princely ftiunilicence in the promotion 
of charitable objects and scientific pursuits, — and the zeal and energy 
of Mr. Dlcek, have at last enabled us to read the scriptures of the 
Parsecs, in so far at least at they are now available to tho learned 
world, in the English tongue. We say, in so far as they are now 
available ; for of the twenty-one Nosks, or original divisions of the 
Parsee scriptures, one only, the VeniUdad is completely preserved; 
whereas tho Parsee priests of our days look upon some as canonical, 
though they seem not to have been comprised in the original Nosks — 
viz., the Vispered (or Fwparac/), the Yaqna (or Izesime), and the Yashts, 
A small fragment of a second Nosk, the Vislitasp Noah, seems, indeed, 
also to be extant ; but being confined to the librar^’^ of a Destoor, it has 
not yet had the chance of being known in Europe. Amongst the four 
books just named, the Vendidad, in twenty-two chapters or fargards, 
may be called the “code of the religion, and criminal laws of 
the ancient Iranians.” The Vispered in twenty-seven, according to 
others, in twenty -three chapters — is a collection of prayers refei*ring to 
the ceremony of preparing the sacred water and consecrating certain 
offerings, such as sacred bread, the branches of hoina, with the branch 
of a pomegranate tree, <&c. ^^he Yagna, likewise, is in part a colldBtion 
of prayers relating^ to the same ceremonies as those comprised by tho 
Vispered ; but it also contains fiVe Qdthds, hymns or songs, which are 
more of a philosophical and mystical nature. 

These Gdthds, however, are of especial Inte^pst, foj they are ex- 
pressly designated as *'tho five (jath&s of ZaratliustifSi (Zoroaster),” 
and there is a strong probability that they are the work of the reputed 
founder of the old Iranian religion, Zarathustra Spitama himself, and 

of his disciples ; i^hereas other portions of the extant Parsee Scriptures 
, — — ■ s 

M “ Avesta : Religious of the Parsees.” From Professor Spiegel's 

German Translation of the iOriginsJ Manusoripts. By Arthur Henry Bleek. 
In three volumes. Hertfora: Printed for Mutcbeijee Hormusjee Cama, by 
Stephen Austin. 1864. * • ^ 
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do not seem to be of his or their immediate authorship. T^is, it need 
scarcely be observed, is the conclusion arrived at by Europeiut research ; 
for Parsce tradition ascribes all these sacred books to divinejpiulhorship, 
Zoroaster havipg received them from God to impart them to mankind. 
The Yaehts are the main element of the Uiordah-Avesta^ or Little 
Avesta ; they are invocations addressed to one-divine being only, or to a 
certain class of divine beings, the good genii, such as the Arnchaspants 
or archangels, the heavenly water, the sun, the star Tistrya, &c. Their 
chief difference from the prayers of the Ya^na and Visperv.*d consists in 
the circumstance that the Yashts are devoted exclusively to one or the 
other of these genii, wlhereas in the latter works these beings are* in- 
voked promiscuously. But besides, the Yashts contain legendary 
matter relating to the pre-historic time ; and, on the whole, t^ey con- 
stitute, therefore, our chief source of information respecting old Iranian 
mythology. In this fourfold collection of the Parsee Scriptures, 
linguistic and internal evidence has induced European scholars to 
assign to the QdtJids the highest antiquity, to look upon the younger 
portion of the Yaqna and the Vispered as anterior to the Vendidad^ 
and to consider the Khordah-Avesta as the most recent of the four. 
To enter, in this short notice of the important work which has called 
forth these summary remarks, upon anything like a detailed descrip- 
tion of its contents, is of course as impossible as to state the reasons 
which have caused so deep a schism amongst the most prominent 
Zend scholars of our day, that if one of them — Dr. Haug, at present 
superintendent and professor of Sanskrit at Poona — were right, 
scarcely one single chapter of the present translation, which is a 
translation from the German translation by Professor Spiegel — would 
give us the real sense of the Parsee Scriptures. For, according to 
him. Professor Spiegel, starting from wrong principles of interpretation, 
has been almost entirely mistaken in the sense which he attributed to 
the various portions of the Avesta. Nevertheless, wc believe that Mr. 
Bleek was quite judicio|is in not withholding from us, on the grounds 
maintained by Dr. Haug, ftie laborious results of Professor Spiegel’s 
investigations. For Professor Spiegel, in his rendering of the Avesta, 
has mainly followed that interpretation of the texfr which, from imme- 
morial time, has been put upon it^ by Parsee tradition ; and which, in 
consequence, is the historical basis on which the actual Parsee religion 
has Arrived at its present stage. This .tradition, Professor Haug 
asserts — and, as it seems, he is supported in his viev^ by some moderh 
Parsees — ^is open to the gravest objections, ,if not wrong throughout. 
Apart from minor detail, therefore, he does not so much* impugn 
Spiegel’s rendait^ng ai| he does tradition itself; and in some specimens 
he has begun already to show the learned world how he would arrive 
at a proper understimding, of the Avesta, chiefly in eliciting the sense 
of Zend words by a comparison of them with their Sanskrit relatives. 
Whatever then be the ultimate result of Dr. Haug’s* learned laboui-s, 
it is clear \hat ft will be speculative; but, even if uiiim>eachable, that 
it covld not supersede the historical right represented' by Professor 
Spiegel’s translation. We thold that Soth onj^ht to exist ; and as the 
latter does already exist, Mr. Ble^ deserves our gratitude for having 
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made it afccessible to the Epglish public. With these remarks, we 
of course ^o not deny that there are errors and shortcomings in 
Professor ^riegel’s version ; some, indeed, are acknowledged by himself, 
and others arc, with his own assistance, corrected in Mr» Bleek’s work. 
Yet, in spite of them, we should have much regretted if even the proof 
that the Parsec tradition is mistaken throughout, should have debarred 
us from a knowledge of this tradition itself; or if sucli knowledge 
had not preceded our acquaintance with what the Parsee religion 
ought to have been, had it not gone astray. Of Mr. Bleek’s trans- 
latign wo will merely say, that in comparing msuiy portions of it with 
the German, original, we have found it not only correct, but in some 
respects even more clear and intelligible than the German text. The 
notes of* the original are partly increased and partly curtailed by him. 
The ornissiof? ot explanatory matter contained in the German original, 
and of the elaborate preface to the latter, is justified by Mr. Blcek on 
the ground that *“ many of the subjects [discussed in both] can bo 
discussed more advantageously in the forthcoming commentary.” 
We are glad, then, to learn from these words, that the able translator 
will also add Professor Spiegel’s Commentary — announced by the 
author — to the important volumes he has completed, and which we 
hope will stimulate the scientific interest lof this country in the 
ancient religious literature of the Parsces. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TEAVELS. 

I F, as the ultimate sanction of morals, the principle of utility stands 
in need of those large and legitimate extensions of its signification 
which have been so well given to it,by Mr. ])Jillj^he same cannot be said 
to be the case when it is invoked as the ultinj^te standard to which all 
legal enactments ought to be referred. Here no confusion can possibly 
arise between the notions of morality as a human attribute and morality 
as a quality of actions considered in themselves. It may be contended 
by* those who think it worth while to do so, that Bentham’s nofions 
bn morals were false, because inadequate and narrow ; but no one now- 
ji-days can fail to Acknowledge the immense value of his influence on 
the progress of legislation. Perhaps no jjreater proof, can be ottered 
of tlqs than the wonder which comes over any one fresh to the perusal 
of that version of his “Theory of Legislation ” which M1\ Hildreth has 
just translated from Etienne Dumont.^ That principles once so 
declaimed against are now read with the fullest approval is one of the 
greatest proofs of Jbhc advance made by public opinion in this direction. 
It almost requires an historical acquaintance with ijjie progress of 
Bentham’s d^cKues^to realize that they should ever have Aroused 

: f* — * 

^ * ‘ Theory of Legislation. By Jeren^ Benthani!’* Translated from the French 
of Etienne Dumont, by K*. Hildreth. Lor^on : Triibner and Go. 1864. 
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such violent opposition. No trace of thU opposition is to ^ found in 
the works themselves. That singular disregard of hostAe opinion, 
which was one of Bentham’s chief peculiarities, keeps his^vorks free 
from all reflexion of the conflicts they aroused, and sfdds to our Wonder 
that such calm and convincing statements should at any time have 
aroused such a storm of hatred and abuse. Tii this respect, the fortune 
of his doctrines greatly resembles that which has waited on the prin- 
ciples of political economy. The adversaries of the latter science, always 
found among those least acquainted with it, could not bo cxpccted'^to 
realize the limits within which those principles aw true, and thought 
themselves sure of an easy victory over the results of the science wlieii 
they could discharge themselves of brilliant diatribes against the uni- 
versality of its necessary postulate. As in the stud}'^ of political 
economy it was necessary to dischsCrge from consideration every 
human quality except those which subserve tlie production of wealth ; 
so in legislation no true progress could be niadc until men patiently 
set themselves to determine the character of actions apart from 
the judgment they were incliped to pass on those by whom they 
were performed. It is not a little singular that it should have 
been rt?served to the same man both to vindicate political economy 
and to enlarge and firmly lay the foundations of the Utilitarian 
Philosophy in the region of morals as well as of legislation. Mr. 
Hildreth’s translation, which has caused us to make these renjarks, 
will be very welcome to all who have been repulsed by the 
caprices of Bentham’s later style. Here they will find his theory of 
legislation set forth with that clearness of statement and illustration 
for which French writers have "always been celebrated. Many who 
would not take up tho laborious perusal of the original author are 
thus afforded an opportunity .of studying with ease and comfort to 
themselves the first statement of a body of doctrine than which per- 
haps no other has in so short a time been fruitful of such great and 
beneficial results. « ^ 

It is somewhat singular that so able and well-informed a person as 
Licut.-Gen. Mansfield, while throwing the fullest lighf upon all the 
collateral points connected with the subject, should* completely ignore, 
or at any rate make so light of the difficulties which stand in the way 
of thp introduction of a gold standard into India.'^ The main argu- 
ment on which he relies is the increasing price of silver, which since 
1849 has risen 5 per cent. This rise, however, is not an absolute one, 
as he contends, but only relative to that metal in which the price is 
quoted, viz., gold. If the purchasing power of silver is less now than 
in 1849, it can*be expSainea only by«taking into, account many other 
circumstances, as well as the influence exercised on that power by the 
increased production of the rival metal since 1849. The fitness of 
either silver or gold as the material for a national currency is to be 
determine^ not py the magnitude of the trade of the particular nation 
in question, but rather by the number of transactions which are im- 

r , ^ 

* ** On » Gold Curren<7 for India.*' By Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. B. Mansfield, K.C. B. 
London : J. Murray. 1864. 
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plied in it, and is largely affected by the social condition and habits of 
the popuf';tion who are to uskj it. Perhaps there is no country in the 
world wheVe so great a difference exists between the wants of the 
general poj' ulation^and those of inerehanls at the chief centres of trade 
as India. The arguments of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce do 
not look beyond the special need of merchants of that Presidency. 
In this they resemble the advocates of a decimal system of notation 
among ourselves. The convenience of the million is lost sight of in 
the face of a.‘i improved system which would be convenient to the mil- 
lionaire. The importation of gold into the J^residency, on which the 
mecnorial of the Bombay Chamber of Commeifee relics as forming an 
evidence oS the native demand for a gold currency, will not support 
any such conclusion when closely looked into ; it takes place in bare, 
which are tc^adc in this country of the utmost purity that they may 
the more readily be used for the purposes of ornament to which they 
are ultimately destined. It is only by making light of the evils of a 
double standard tliat the arguments of those who wish to introduce a 
gold coinage into India can be at all supported. Gold coins can only 
be introduced into circulation at somoi settled proportionate value to 
the silver ones. Hitherto, gold has always been overvalued in the 
Indian minis, and has consequently entirely disappeared from circula- 
tion. No ratio can be established between the two metals which 
would not bo iminediathly subject to disturbance by all the vast 
variety of circumstances which affect their demand and supply. The 
introduction of a gold currency into India would in effect be but 
the introduction of a new trade in agiotage between the metals it 
was endeavoured to use tog(}ther as coin. It may bo contended that the 
element of uncertainty which a double standard introduces into every 
contract has been somewhat exaggerated in extent ; but it cannot be 
denied to exist, and is certainly to be avoided where possible. The 
main and, in our opinion, conclusive objection to any change in the’ 
monetary system of India is to be found in the circumstances of the 
population at large. What per-centage c/ tlfe natives could aspire to 
convert their^littlc hoards into gold ? and of that iiicoucoivably small 
number, how many, except in times of trouble like the days of the 
Mutiny, would desire to do so ? How many female ornaments in 
vyhich the Indian peasant prefers to*capitalize his small savings are now 
made of gold ? and what a long period of prosperity must be eiy'oyed 
by them before he can find his silver accumulatioDs any trouble to 
him from their btJlk. The genoral poverty of the population absolutely 
calls fov a silver circulatfon ; it can penetyrate down to 4ho lowest ryot, 
and can offer a not too distant object of desire capable of stimulating 
his thrift by the immediate possibility of its ^quWtion. To those 
accustomed to the refined contrivances of modern commerce, it may 
seem a great waste of capital that so mudh silver should be sunk in 
the office of providing a means of exchange ; but the poorer the 
country, when estimated, as it should be, by the average possessions of 
each inhabitant, thd greater the need of such a sacrifice of capital. 
The rate of wages,, anff * the possible earnings of the poorest Aasses, 
where, as in India, they so vastly outnunfber all the others, are more 
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to be considered in determining the metal which ought io be used 
among them as coin than any other circiAnstances whatever Gold is, 
no doubt, in itself more economical and convenient as J medium of 
exchange ; but the question in India is not answei^ed by general con- 
siderations drawn from the physical qualities of the metals themselves, 
but by quite different ones, drawn from the social condition of those who 
have to use the coins in detail, however the answer may affect the con- 
venience of those who have to manipulate them in large sums. 

When we say Middle Class Education, we seem to convey a ojear 
idea ; but the closer we look at it the more vague it becomes. As it 
comprehends all education which is given to those who, on the* one 
side, do not rest satisfied with the instruction to be had* in National 
Schools, and on the other, do not aspire to complete their studies at 
either of the Universities, it virtually^ comprehends nine-Z^^enths of the 
population who make any pretension to education at all. The 
very terms slip through our lingers so soon as we attempt to 
give them a definite signification; where does the “ Middle Class’* 
begin and end ? and can any demarcation of the class be set up which 
shall at all correspond with the power its members possess of giving 
their children a good education ? It is obviously impossible. Many 
members of the middle^ class are not only able to give, but do give, 
their sons and daughters a far better education than it is in the power 
of many members of what are loosely called the aristocratic classes. The 
foppish definition of the middle classes which Mr. Arnold gives in his well- 
intentioned book on middle-class education, as consisting of those whose 
notions of life are confined between the two ideas of business and Bethels, 
is obviously incomplete, and goes far to obstruct much of the good his 
little w'ork is calculated to effect. It would not be difficult from his 
own pages to show the latent consciousness he can hardly disguise, 
that the whole working efficiency of the nation depends on the class 
he so flippantly circumscribes. There is indeed something indescrib- 
ably offensive in the tone Mr. Arnold adopts towards what he calls 
the middle classes. WYiat Snessenger of the superior gods is it that 
thus speaks with the authority of the whole conclave?— < 

** In the sphere of relidon where feeling and beauty are so all-impoitant, we 
shrink from g:iving to the middle class spirit, limited as wo see it, with its 
sectarianism, its under culture, its intolerance, its bitterness, its unlovelinCss, 
too niuch its own way. Before we giVe it quite its own way, wc insist on its» 
making itself something larger, newer, more fruitful. Thjs is what the recent 
Church-rate divisions really mean, and lovers of perfection, therefore, may*^ 
accept them wiMiout displeasure : they are the voice of the nation* crying to 
the untramformed middle plass (if it will receive it) with a voire of 
thunder — ‘ The fiiture irf’not yours !* ” •» , 

From what Olympian height is the denunciation launched against the 
very class who have most contributed to the improved tone in which 
this very question of Church-rates is now discussed*? But we have 
not yet Jearned,*" either from Mr. Arnold or any^one else, to consider 

- - j 

’ A French Eton, or Middip Class Education aiM tha State." By Matthew 
Arnold. London : Macmillan and Go. 1864. 
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truth and conviction less important than feeling and beauty in the 
sphere of i^ligion. It is greatly to be regretted that so able a writer 
as Mr. AvncT^ld should impair his usefulness by such cloudy affectation. 
The distinefeons so pommonly drawn between upper, middle, and lower 
classes, are only true in the most general sense; and perhaps this very 
subject of education will . give a basis for a more solid demarcation 
between them than can be had from any other source. The length 
of time devoted to education of course primarily depends on the 
mea^s of tlie parents, and the start in life with which a youngster 
enters on the world may, other things being equal, be estimated by 
the years which have been devoted to his preparation for it. What- 
ever use he may afterwards make, of his opportunities, the mere fact 
of his leaving school at twelve, sixteen, or twenty, determines the 
class from wlych he starts perhaps better, though of course vaguely, 
than anything else whatever. There is no doubt that the majority of 
those who arc called the middle classes, and are contented to bo so 
called, appear to think that if they keep their sons at school till they 
are sixteen, the}' have done their duty to them. There is still less 
doubt that those who entertain this c^inion are generally very ill- 
qualified, and even where qualified much too busy and occupied, to 
take the means of ascertaining whether they have received money’s 
worth for the limited expense to which they — either from taste or 
necessity — put themselves ; mostly however from necessity, for they, 
of all ])eopIe in the world, are best aware how little is learnt in oiiices 
and commercial establishments during those four other years which 
had better been spent at school. The routine of business which would 
be learnt in a year by any one entering on it at twenty years of age, 
is perhaps never intelligently mastered by a boy who encounters it 
with the Unformed judgment of sixteen. Those years are somewhat 
worse than wasted in an office in the City, and middle-class fathers, 
who arc the best aware of it, are debarred only by the expense from 
giving their sons a longer education, which would enable them to start 
intellectually on an equality with those wlA), from this start alone, are 
considered their superiors. This difficulty of expense, however, is 
fatal, and has to he surmounted. In this respect, as in all others, 
capital will and must make itself felt. The purpose of Mr. Arnold’s 
book is to come in aid of the admitted incapacity, from whatever cause 
it has arisen, of the membej-s of the middle class adequately to jhdge 
or the quality of the limited education they are abl8 to give their 
children. His means of persuafton are derived from the observations 
he made in the Lyceum ot Toulouse, andjof the private seminary at 
Soreze, lately superintended by Lacordaire. »In Jboth establish- 
ments, a good and complete education is given for ^ sum in the one 
case of 36t, and in the other of 46?. per annum. They are of course 
both under the strict supervision of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
and in the case oP the Departmental Lyceums also subsidized by the 
State. This feature of State support is the one whfch Mr. ^Arnold 
thinks absolutely necessary ta the success of a similar system in Eng- 
land ; by this only could)* in hi& opinion, secured that authentic 
warranty of efficiency which would result from the inspection without 
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which no Government grant could be expected. This deus eop machind 
of State support is one of the worst ]5itfalls to which afwholesonie 
jiationsd life can be exposed. .In France, the liberal part^aro already 
calling attenti 9 n to the effect which the Imperial system Kis prpduced 
upon the tone of those who have left the various Lyceums during the 
last ten years. Far better was tl^e old rallying cry of Aide toi et 
Lieu faidera, and this is one to which the English middle class 
has never been deaf. If the term itself, Middle Class, is not made to 
cover a retreat from an untenable position, it cannot be controv^ted 
that all the peculiar features of improvement in English education 
which have marked tfie last thirty years, are to*be attributed to* the 
aroused interest in the subject which that very class has*felt and dis* 
played. Without State aid the midlle class has eveir found that self- 
help was the only source from which any valuable results could be 
expected, and even on this very question, amid its thousand engrossing 
occupations, it has helped, does help, and will help itself. 

A far better, because much more practical, book on the subject has 
been just published by the Rev. E. Thring, head master of Upping- 
ham School.^ In a very valuable little volume he displays the opinion 
he has formed in the course of an active pursuit of a profession to which 
he has given the closest and manifestly the most conscientious atten- 
tion. Here the middle class may learn what a good school should 
aim at ; and we are only afraid that they will be led by the enthusiastic 
author to expect too much. The sound and fundamental distinction 
between training and cram lies at the bottom of all the means recom- 
mended ; but we greatly doubt whether it is wise to expect that a 
closeness of attention to the individual powers and character of each 
pupil in a school of two hundred boys, on which mainly r^oses the 
effectiveness of the distinction for practical purposes, is {iwible. A 
good system and thorough instruction is all that can reasonably be 
expected at the hands of a staff of teachers, however numerous and 
well qualified. That patient attendance on the peculiarities of indi- 
vidual character, on which filone the ideal of education as opposed to 
instruction depends, caifnot be hoped for by every boy in a great 
school. Its advantages are found in the manly tone which may be- 
and often is fostered in a large community of boys ; and we hope that 
many of the good things which invite his readers can be attained by 
parents at a less expense than is manifestly involved in the somewhat^ 
grandiose arrangement which Mr. Thring is perhaj^s too absolute ifi 
declaring to be indispensable to the Well-being of a large school. It* 
is, however, a g^reat pleasure to read the reflections of a man so well 
qualified to foun opinions«on the subject ; and we do not think*^ that 
there exists a bSoS: which gives so much insight into the desires and 
wishes of those who have turned their attention to education as a pro- 
fession, or which will contribute more to elevate the profession itself 
in the eyes of those who have ultimately to supply the material con- 
ditions ^of its existence. Mr. Thring contends that a great school 
- . - * * - 

* ** Education and School.”^ By Rev. E&ward Injuring*, M.A., Head Master of 
Uppingham School. Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. }8d4. 
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must be very costly. On this point only do we wish to see his oon- 
elusions invalidated. We think they are open to discussion, and only 
regret that in this place it is impossible to notice the various points 
on which fclif)me economy might be compatible with the many good and 
cxcelfent things a? which he aims. Wo cannot too !^trohgly recom- 
mend this book ; in it will be found an intelligent discussion of almost 
every detail connected with the ^management of a great school, and 
out of such discussions only can the true compromise between economy 
and efficiency at last result 

There is perhaps nothing which displays more forcibly the difference 
between a political and a social advance, than the fact that in the pre- 
sent generation an Abolitionist should be called upon to give a reason 
for the faith that is in him. The victory gained for us by a genera- 
tion haVdly past seems, at least^as far as popular feeling is concerned, 
but a doubtful one ; and many *are now not ashamed to talk as though 
our fathers had been over hasty in the great witness they boro against 
the utter wrong of slavery. If the system is now denounced as it once 
used to be, it is more than probable the speaker will be asked whether 
he has drawn his facts from “ Uncle Tom*s Cabin,** and at the same 
time he will very likely have it intimated that he does not know what 
he is talking about. No answer of this kind can be given to a person 
brought up among slaves, a prospective ownGr of them, educated in a 
Slave State, and subjected to the direct personal influence of the most 
able among its statesmen. If such a person*s evidence is discarded, 
there can be but one reason for so desperate a course. This evidence 
is now before us in a little book by Mr. Conway,® a native of Virginia. 
The dreadful curse that slavery had become to the Southern States, 
and the desperate courses it has doomed them to adopt for its conti- 
nuance, set forth in his pages with a fulness of evidence that is 
unanswerable. It is true that all the cardinal facts have been long 
since known ; but in Mr. Conway’s narrative we are brought face to 
face with one who has a close personal acquaintance with every cir- 
cumstance connected with the system. Me iffiows in the most con- 
vincing manager, because by examples drawn from his immediate 
experience, what eyery consistent thinker has long known, that the 
consequences of the domestic institution are, if possible, more deplorable 
to the masters and their families than to the slaves themselves. The 
system penetrates to every thought and debases every detail oft daily 
life, even where it is untroubled from without and leftf only to produce 
its natural consequences. Tho interest of the master as much calls 
for the suppression of slalVery as that of Jhe slave. There is no need 
to rqfute the special pleadings of the physiological advocates of an 
inherent inferiority dn the negro; these points, hhwever, are well 
treated by Mr. Conway, and the full and sufficient answer given to 
them. The simple fact, that slavery must 'cease as much in the inte- 
rests of the human race as of that unfortunate portion of it who are 
subjected to its chain, is brought out with a clearness of external evi- 
a * 

* Testimonies ooncernVrflj SlavAy.’* By M,^D. Conway, Native of 'Virginia. 
London : Cbapman and Hall. 1861 . ^ 
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dence worthy of its inherent truth. In so small a compass we do not 
know where so effective an argument is to bo found. The^ivholo book 
is pervaded by the clearest conviction on the part of the author, and 
we think cannot fail to carry with it some of t];^e sam^ feeling into 
the minds of every candid reader. There is no exaggeration of state- 
ment ; every fact is either fully authenticated from the public prints 
of the Southern States, or vouched for by the author’s personal know- 
ledge. We heartily hope it may meet with the wide circle of readers 
it deserves ; of its effect on them we can have no doubt. . ^ 

Mr, Morris’s “ Hambies in the llocky Mountains,”® is a very agree- 
able book, in spite of a certain affectation of cleverness and a tenckmey 
to fine writing which smack somewhat of the style of tl«j country he 
describes. The country, however, is well worth desciibing, and few, 
we think, have given a more lively picture of the rough-gjid-ready, but 
energetic progress which America is making in the Far West. A very 
fair naturalist, an ardent sportsman, and having a thorough determi- 
nation to make the best of everything, Mr. Morris possesses, in no 
slight degree, many qualifications requisite in a traveller. The life in 
the prairie and in the elevated woodland districts of the Eocky Moun- 
tains are most excellently described in his pages. Indeed his account 
of a trip to what are called The Parks, though they are eighty miles 
long by forty across, is one of the most lifelike we have read. These 
districts have been assigned by the United States’ Government to the 
Aripahoe Indians, and abound in every kind of game peculiar to the 
continent. A more agreeable trip than could be made to these lovely 
woods can hardly be imagined. .J'ive months and 200/. are all that 
Mr. Morris thinks required by any one who wishes to see a new and 
very interesting' society, and to kill the greatest variety ^^ame that 
can he anywhere found within such confined limits. Opii^p, which in 
the Western States lately ran as high against England as elsewhere, 
seems now to have considerably changed. The effervescence which so 
lately boiled against England is now turned against Franco, and that 
with far more earnestness Ind meaning. Mr. Morris reports no ten- 
dency to those divisionsHbetween East and West — whi^h have been so 
frequently prophesied by those whose wish was father to the thought.; 
and, as far as he can see, it appears to him much more probable that 
Mexico rather than Canada wohld be the first object of American 
thotight, in the event — it must be confessed a somewhat improbable 
one — of a com|)romise and union between the exasperated Northern 
and Southern States. We ought to say that Mr. M&rris does not forget 
to give those Vho may be inclined to follow in his footsteps the advan- 
tage of very full directions for all that can conduce to their comfort on 
the journey ; aSid this is the more ndeessary as the traveller is very often 
thrown upon his own resources, and has to meet small difficulties on the 
spot, which, if he cannot at once overcome, are apt to become very great 

ones indeed. But these things to a tourist in search of novelty and 
< 

^ j 

* l^BambleB in the Rooky Mountains, with a Visit to tto Gold Fields of 
Colorado.” By Maurice O’&nnor Moirit, late Beputy Postmaster-General of 
Jamaica. London : Smith, Elder, and Ca 1864. 
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sport do but^ add to the pleasure of his trip. There are few con- 
tingencies which are not anticipated by Mr. Morris, and if he could 
give iis ready a receipt for the good ten>per and genial spirit of enjoy- 
ment which he numifestly took with him, ho would* confer a still 
greater benefit on such tourists as he may tempt to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Colorado. 

Completely free from all missionary or mercantile prepossessions, 
and full of every requisite knowledge for arriving at just conclusions, 
Mr.«r^ Burton’s' narrative of his visit to Abeokuta^ is the very best 
account of the condition of the natives of the interior of Africa beyond 
the l^ight of Biafra which we possess, or are likely soon to have 
equalled. The picture which he draws of the barbarian society among 
the Egb^s is lull of ethnographical interest, and has that internal 
coherence which always carries v/ith it conviction and the full assurance 
of its truthfulness. It is not hopeful to those who look upon Africa 
as a promising field for missionary exertion, and afibrds the most im- 
portant corrections on many points connected with African trade. 
Not a few of the social speculations which he brings before his readers 
will meet, in many quarters, with less indulgence than they deserve ; 
but it will be found impossible to deny that they are supported by a 
large body of facts, both in Africa and elsewhere. Prom Fernando 
Po, ho, with a few friends, accomplished for the first time the laborious 
ascent of the Cameroons Mountains, on the opposite shore. Mount 
Victoria, as he named, by the right of the first explorer, the highest 
peak of these mountains, is but little short of the height of Mont Blanc ; 
but its ascent, if not in itself more difficult, is a very different matter 
when the appliances are considered which facilitate the exploits of the 
Alpine Cli^ Experienced guides are, of course, out of the question, 
and the ne*sary porters are only to be had by taking Krumeii from 
the coast, and constantly watching them, stick in hand, to see that they 
do not steal the goods confided to them, or desert the party at the most 
critical moment. Mr. Burton’s object in expiring the mountain was to 
ascertain the practicability of founding a Sanatorium on its sides. In 
this respect he \^as completel}’' successful, and has laid down several 
stations where an ahdost European climate may be enjoyed by all the 
whites on the coast, who stand so greatly in need of such a resource. 
The expedition was rewarded by the discovery of several new plants, 
acimals, and shells, a detailed account of which is given the appendix. 
It is difficult to dip^niss a book like this without noticing the great 
variety of appropriate topica on which it touches ; but o\y limits here 
render it impossible : its only fault is a certjfin dlusional style of illus- 
» tration^which often calls for an ampunt of irfformatior^iu his readers 
which Mr. Burton too*confidently assumes them to possess; but a 
fault so much the consequence of a fulness of knowledge is one which, 
perhaps, too many would envy to be much repented of by the author. 
These volumes leave little doubt to whom we were indebted fpr those 

; ; ; ; ^ — 
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other two called “ Wanderings in West Africa by an to 

which we lately called our readers’ attention. 

In July, 1860, Herr Wernfer Munziger joined the expedj^ion in search 
of Dr. Vogel,* and while Herr Von Heuglin and Df. Steudiier, proceeded 
to the south of Abyssinia, he and Herr T. Kinzelbach examined the 
independent tribes which skirt that country on the north, from Massua 
on the Red Sea, to Khartoum and Kordofan. The volume® which he 
has published on the inhabitants of the northern borders of Abyssinia^ 
is a model of its kind. No apace is wasted on personal adventui^s, or* 
on unimportant anecdotes of the barbarians whose manneijt and 
customs he so well describes. But of greater value ev^n than these 
excellent monographs, some of which contain the fir^t information on 
their subjects, is the remarkable introduction to his work, ivp which he 
lays before his readers not only thd general relations ^n which these 
countnes stand to Egypt, on the one hand, and Abyssinia on the other, 
but treats most fully on every point connected with European influence 
in Africa at large. Anything more philosophical and intelligent than 
the views he here develops .will not easily be met with. Whether 
the interest in Afiica be supported by a desire to convert, or to clothe 
its inhabitants, no true progress in either enterprise can be made with- 
out a patient study of <iheir physical condition or their mental pecu- 
liarities. It is seldom that either trader or missionary has the patience 
to acquaint himself with the necessary groundwork of success in either 
of their undertakings. Our religion perplexes the African by its con- ■ 
troversies, and our trade alarms him by the pretensions of our Consuls, 
who expect barbarians to understand a contract as it is understood 
among civilized nations, instead of looking upon it as a ready way out 
of an immediate difficulty, to be forgotten as soon as answered 

its purpose. Before wc impose our notions and ideas upon such grown- 
up children as the African races, it would be as well if wo acquainted 
ourselves with the degree in which they are capable of underntanding 
them. But this is* a ^sk which demands the greatest labour and 
patience at the hands gf men who are either hastening to be rich, or too 
anxious for immediate success, to be very critical upon the nature of 
conversions they so much desire. A more candid estimate of the 
prospects of the Roman Catholic and Protestant Missions, of the con- 
dkbion of Abyssinian Christianity, and of the inroads made on *it by 
Mohammedanism than that given by Hcrr Munziger cannot bedesjred. 
This introduction, which would itself make a smtill volume, should be 
in the han(b of every African explorer op missionary. * 

‘ There is, perhaps, no corner of the earth so little kndwn^as those 
•countries v^iich stl'etch between 4he Malayai^ peninsula and the Chines(f 
Empire. The relations of the late M. Mouhot have done good service, 
both to science and tes the memory of their estimable relative, by the 
publication of his letters and journals.® This ysnterprising French 

• i 

® Ost Africanisohe Studies.** Von Werner Munzigier. Schaffhausen : F. Hurter. 
1)64. London : D. Nutt. * • 

* ‘‘Travels in the Oentral Parts of Todo-CBiaa, Siam, Oambodia, and Laos, 
during the Years 1868, *9, 60.” By the late M. Henri Mouhot. 8 Tols.| with 
illustrations. Londoy : J. Murrajs 1864. 
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naturalist, aided by the London Geographical Society, penetrated, 
during the ^ars 1858, *59 and *1860, into the interior of these countries 
(Cambodia and Laos) to an extent that no European had ever done 
before him, I'pd at last fell a victim to feVer in the extreme north of 
Siam. It is impossible not to feel a lively regret, after heading these 
two most interesting volipnes, both that M. Mouhot was prevented 
from giving tlie results of his investigations as they ultimately pre- 
sented themselves to his mind, and that he should not have lived to 
enjo^ the deservca reputation which he would unquestionably have 
reaped from them. As the volumes stand at present they have all the 
attractiveness of the first vivid impression made* on the writer by the 
strange scenes and society which caine under his observation : they are 
full of suggestiv»enes8, and open ethnographical questions of the greatest 
interest. * Frqm no place could such important results be gathered by 
a properl}'^ qualified body of scientific investigators, and such a party 
would find in M. Mouhot’s journals the most valuable assistance. 
Tlie Society to which he owed so much encouragement and support 
could hardly find a more promising field for renewed investigation. 
Every wliere in tlie interior M. Mouhot came upon the evidence of an 
ancient civilization which has been destroyed. The temples which 
still remain at Ongcor, the ancient capital of Cambodia, now ruined 
and deserted, are more extensive, elaborate, and beautiful than anything 
which can be found in the East. In general effect they are simpler, 
more grand, and show a far higher feeling for architectural proportion 
than any even of the finest Indian temples. In ornamentation they 
are equally elaborate, and it is only to be regretted that we have not 
more of their details ; such, however, as M. Mouhot has given indicate 
a purer style of imitative art, and if his estimate is to be fully accepted, 
they would yield to a proper investigation a new link in the history of 
architecture which should not be allowed to perish. The remains of 
the ancient race which constructed these stupendous works are now 
fugitives in the inaccessible woods of their native country, and looked 
upon by their conquerors as savages, to svhidli condition want and 
oppression haise nearly reduced them. In Vis journeys among the 
Stiens, as they ar^ called, M. Mouhot was greatly aided by the 
Eomanist Missionaries, who lead a dangerous, precarious life among 
tliQin, making a very small number of converts, but esteemed and 
protected, by those who become Christians, with an amount of ^elf- 
d«#votion equal to that of him who, in Judsea of old, fed^he prophets of 
Jiis religion by fifties in a cave. • At first M. Mouhot was inclined to 
accept the theories of thbso self-devoted, but not highly instructed 
n^n, and to recognise in the natives the descendants of the dispersed 
tribes of Israel. This theological craze, which* has ad often opened 
the way to better knowledge, did not long maintain its infiuence over 
M. Mouhot. The few coincidences of custoihs and superstitions which 
they display in common with the ancient Israelites are equally cha- 
racteristic of many Eastern nations to whom the hypothesis* is other- 
wise too inapplicable. * These* questions were, however, but cdllateral 
ones to M. Mouhot, wjiosi^ first purpose was to add to our knowledge of 
the native productions, of the country.; in tlTis respect he was very sue- 
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cessful, and he has associated his name with new insects and plants in a 
manner that will give, at any rate, a permanent if not popular^reputation 
to his name. Both with the pencil and the camera he was most indus- 
trious, and not the least of the many attractions of t^ese voKimcs.will he 
found iu the nuVnerous illustrations which they contain ; these carry with 
them a great air of truth. But as they were found in his portfolio in 
a dispersed condition, they cannot *be said so much to illustrate the 
volumes which contain them, as to throw a valuable light upon the 
general subject. They are very judiciously given with *the text,^but 
sometimes have no direct reference to it. Into a consideration of the 
material advantages which would result from a closer commercial Con- 
nexion with these countries, we cannot here enter. Their'mincral and 
vegetable wealth is great, various, and unquestionable ; bat the wretched 
system of Eastern despotism under , which the people Jive, cuts at 
the very roots of the material development of the resources of the 
country. Without security no progress can be expected, and there 
seems but little immediate prospect of improvement in this direction, 
in spite of the exceptional intelligence of the present reigning family in 
Siam. Since Sir John Bowring’s account of his mission to that Court, 
we have had nothing comparable in interest to these volumes, and they 
touch upon many points quite inaccessible to any ambassador, however 
acute and intelligent. * 

It is difficult to do justice to the efforts of the Bussian Government 
to introduce a better state of things in its domestic policy, in the face 
of its triumphant wrong in the matter of Poland ; but if there are any 
who have patience to hear both sides, and who are not too exasperated 
to listen to an intelligent advocate of the ruling powers in Russia, they 
will find in Mr. Tilley’s “ Eastern Europe”^® a fair statement of the 
difficulties with which the Russian Government have to contend, and 
a clear and dispassionate estimate of its chance of success in contending 
with them. Mr. Tilley is very favourably known to the English public 
b^ the interesting and intelligent accounts which he published some 
time since of the state <&’ Japan and the Pacific, which he visited on 
board the Russian corvette the Eynda, in 1858. The cconnexion he 
thus formed with the Russian marine seems to haViP resulted in a pro- • 
longed stay in Russia, and it will not be contested that he could hardly 
see that country under more favdUrable auspices than those which 
would' be presented to him by the officers of that branch of the Russian « 
service. Since the time of Peter the Great, Russia has displayed all 
those features which are too little attended to, and which are perhaps i 
among the most instructive of political phenomena; those, namely, 
which attend upon a social development in which the governing powera 
are too far ahead^f thJ subject classed. The corruption which is insepa- 
rable from too great a haste in the efforts to be nationally great, is the 
exact parallel to that which attends an over-eagerness to become 
rich. The overstrained energies of the country si&er from a reaction 
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which is more difficult to control than the original evils, which time 
and ])aticnoe;, would have inevitably cured. Kussia has more to con- 
tend witJi in counteracting the effects of its centralized administration 
than cpuld ^ossiblj have fallen to it had. not so violent an effort been 
made to hasten its progress towards the advantages of W cstern civili- 
zation. In Mr. Tilley’s pages will be found the views of the more 
moderate Itussians on the rise of *the Russian power and the social 
organization of the country, with full but favourable accounts of the 
procuress made in the emancipation of the serfs. The chapter he 
devotes to the consideration of the Polish question will be satis- 
factory to none but his hosts ; and were it not ’that we can remember 
the time when many* among ourselves thought that the best, if 
not the only remedy for the ills of Ireland, was that the whole 
country shoijd be sunk beneatji the sea for twenty-four hours, we 
.should be inclined to exclaim against what would seem a policy so 
“ thorough,” to use a word coined two hundred years ago for the 
benefit of that same Ireland. There is but little comfort or conviction 
to bo drawn from views which are thus summarized: — “The last we 
shall hear of the Polish question will only be when there remains not 
one single Catholic priest or one single Polish woman in Poland.” If 
this were indeed true, there could be no greater condemnation of 
Russia. No assertion that the Polish insurrbetion is the work of the 
Romish priests, wha have set it in motion by their power over the 
minds of Polish women, can for a moment maintain itself when con- 
fronted with the masterly analysis to which the Russian Ukases of 
1864 have been subjected by Joseph Gamier, in the Journal des 
Economistes, or by Leonce de Lavergne, in the Bevue des Deux 
Mondes. The mask of humanity which is held before the regulations 
established in these Ukases is torn away, and the Machiavellian double 
sense displayed with the most convincing clearness. The promise to 
the ear is shown to be utterly without value when the detail of the 
Administration which is to carry them out is once investigated. It is 
the more necessary to insist upon this point, Js there is such a mani- 
fest candour about Mr. Tilley’s statements, tfind such a directness of 
information on magy other subjects, that he engages a confideiice well 
deserved in other directions, in this one also, where he has not, from 
amiable motives no doubt, been inclined to look too narrowly into the 
sources on which he relies for his conviction. His account of Greece 
before, during, and after the Revolution, though mini/te and sensible, 
•betrays the same tendency to assume that a nation ought to be 
coerced ibr its own good, and that those only are entitled to judge 
what is good for it who have the coercitiwe gower in their hands. 
Mr. Tilley’s books are always agreeable, instructive^ and unaffected, 
completely free from the pestilent intrusion of his own personality 
which spoils the books of so many foreign travellers ; and we have 
only to regret timt his long connexion with the Russian service has 
gone so far towards Russianizing him. • * 

Mr. Eltonl^ has added another to those descriptions of Norway, 
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which its popularity as a summer touriuf'ground has lately rendered 
so numerous, and which have made most of us so familiar wMi its wild 
uplands and beautiful lakes. . The chief peculiarity of the present 
volume is the care with which the author notices /^hc siHIcs of. inci- 
dents connected with Norwegian history and tradition. The wild 
energy of the ancient Norseman, se^ms now. to sleep in the tempers 
of his descendants; not so the spirit of adventure, for Mr. Elton 
found a longing to emigrate to America was so general among the 
peasants, that they were willing to turn the most curioos heirlocyns 
of jewellery and plate into ready money, to gratify the desire. Many 
a curious piece of medieval pnetal-work may yet be thus picked ‘up 
among them. Krakens, sea-serpents, and gigantic crabs* receive all 
the attention which is their due at Mr. Elton’s hand^, and Resolve 
themselves, as usual, into very moderate dimensions. Tlio prevalent 
habit which makes an account of a summer tour also in some sort a 
guide-book to the district visited, recommends Mr. Elton’s book to 
Norwegian travellers, who will find in it many a hint tending to their 
comfort and convenience. 

The endeavour of the Frenfch Procureur Imperial to connect the 
name of Mazzini with the abortive conspiracy of Greco, and the con- 
sequences which have followed that attempt in England, have made 
many Englishmen desirous of coming to a clearer conception of the 
life and character of the great Italian patriot, of whom such various 
and contradictory accounts have been brought before them. The first 
volume of an edition^^ of his works, which is also to contain an account 
of his life, has just been published. It- is perhaps to be regretted 
that so much of the former should encumber a clear summary of his 
life and principles. There is so great a difterence between the social 
condition of Englishmen and Italians, and so small a chance of the 
political prophesyings of Mazzini’s writings finding a congenial public 
among us, that their appearance in an English dress can do little 
more than justify his clgira, which has not been anywhere denied, to 
be looked upon as one of tl?e most efficient causes of that impulse 
towards national unity which has put to shame the polittcal prophets 
of a few years since. r 

The emotional politics of the south of Europe have but little in 
common with the more practical ancl scientific frame of mind in which 
alone political questions are discussed among ourselves. The appeal 
to abstract idea#, the faith in a national mission, ^the allurements* 
which surround the hopes held forth *'by M<*)zzini, that Italy slndl 
once again becoftie the intellectual leader of Europe, as she has twice 
already been, arg all of them topics too grand and vague greatly to^ 
influence an En^ish public. That Ihey are thd offspring of a pure, 
noble, and self-sacrificing mind, there is no question, and that they 
have exercised a vast influence on the present generation of Italians, 
cannot be denied. The point on which we are most strdngly interested, 
is that whi6h trenches upon the means thought justified by the ends 
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thus preached. It is to be regretted that Mazzini cannot thoroughly 
exonerate himself from all complicity in regicidal plots. His works 
ccrtainlj^ contain no direct incitement, to such a crime, hut many 
assertions of its ftlly as well as wickedness. His knowledge of Gal- 
lenga’s intended assassination of Charles Albert, and fiis consent and 
furtherance of his purpose, will e^er remain a stain upon his memory, 
and the more so because in direct contradiction with his principles. 
Excuse may be found in the full confessions which he makes in the 
voliyne, but an excuse so far short of justitication, that nothing but a 
high allegiance to the simple truth could have led him to m^ko 
them. Conspiracy, like adversity, makes a man acquainted with 
strange bedfellows, and often draws noble and enthusiastic natures 
into a qjose connexion with many from whose society they would 
otherwise hawe recoiled. The .common allegiance blinds all hostile 
judgment, until there is nothing left but disappointment and regret. 
In a foreign country and language, the reproduction of Mazzini’s 
works can be expected to have but little use. In so far as they have 
an interest as political documents, they are sufficiently accessible in 
tlieir original form. Tliat individual Biography which seems to him 
as insignificant as a taper lighted in the presence of the rising sun, 
will yet one day have to be written, and those autobiographical notes 
which he has contributed to this edition of his works, will make every 
one regret that he has declined the request of his friends, to give a 
full history of his life as it presents itself to his own mind. 

A very clear idea of the false position of the English Government 
in the Ionian Islands may be gained from a “ History of the British 
Protectorate,” edited by Viscount Kirkwall.^’* The attempt made by 
Lord Seaton in 184.S, to liberalize the Constitution of tlie Ionian 
Parliament necessarily failed, from the conllict which was sure to arise 
between the principles invoked, and the limitations which the Treaty 
of Paris put upon their application. Nothing but rare self-control, 
which can only be expected as the best fruit ojj a long-enjoyed liberty, 
could have obviated those collisions bet\<^en the Ionian Parliament 
and the protecting Power, which have evenlfUally brpught about the 
relinquishment of •the Protectorate. The pleasure, however, with 
which the early chai)tcrs of this history will be read is not likely to 
be continued through the last of them. The author is too evidently 
.under the influence of a personal hostility to the last High ^om-^ 
missioner, to allo^ of much weight being attached to His denunciations 
of the faults and errors of his government. There can be but little 
difficulty, to those acquainted with the local politics oP the islands, in 
dbteftnining the authorship of these volumes least pf all, can Sir 
11. Storks be ignoranf who is his assailant. Under these circumstances, 
the appearance of the writer’s name on title-page would have 
been more appropriate than thftt of his friend the editor. The second 
volume hardly deserves the title of a political and social report on the 
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condition of the islands, being little more than a very desultory and 
sometimes trivial journal kept by the wnter during his stay among 
them. A daily chronicle of perspnal experiences in any foreign country 
cannot be without some indications of the conditipn of ihe people 
among whom it is written; but in the present case. the reader will 
have to draw his general conclusions for himself, and will not be much 
assisted in forming an opinion on the policy of the cession, if, indeed, 
he has still an opinion to form. 

The Hon. Auberon Herbert has given us a very pleasing little bopk 
on the defence of Dybbol by the Danes.^^ Ho writes df them like a 
lover, and indeed he himself displayed something of a lover’s devotdrd- 
ness. It will not be forgotten that • on one occasion he ' rescued a 
wounded Dane who had 1 alien in front of their defences, and bpught 
him within the lines under a severe fire.. It is not surprising that he 
was popular among his hosts, or that he returned the liking he so well 
earned at their hands. There can be but one opinion of the constancy 
and heroism of the small Danish force which, with inferior arms and 
numbers, so long held a scarcely defensible position against the over- 
whelming power of the Prussians. The ultimate discouragement of 
the Danish army is accounted for in the clearest manner, l^he 
exhaustion consequent on such a hopeless defence could not fail to 
bring about such a result sooner or later ; and that it was contended 
against for so long a time is a far greater credit to the Danish, army 
of raw recruits than any victory over them can possibly be to their 
practised and well-appointed enemies. It is very natural that the 
author’s feeling for his friends should lead him into denunciations of 
English policy in this much-vexed question ; but even those who differ 
most with his political opinions cannot but be charmed by the engaging 
account he has written of his adventures in the Danish camp. 

Another and more detailed account of this war has been published 
by Mr. Dicey consists of the letters he sent home as “ Special 
Correspondent” of the paily Telegraph. By no means an ardent 
champion of the Danish' caftee, he at first attempted to follow the 
Prussian and Austrian arnfles ; but the presence of an Bnglish critic 
being but little desired among them, he was ob]ig3d to change his 
point of observation and leave the Continent for the more hospitable 
Danes in the Island of Alsen. Here the courtesy of its defenders 
soon pVoduced on him some of the effects that their other good and 
congenial qualities did on Mr. Herbert. Substantially he gives the ' 
same account of the opposing forces, ft may be questioned whether 
. his constant cdmplaints of the intermitting bombardment by the 
Prussians as crqel and, useless are thoroughly justified. It is smely 
justifiable in war ICo exhaust and tire your adversary to the utmost of 
your ability, before you deliver the final and decisive blow. However 
great the superiority of the invading force in number and equipment, 

they cannot be condemned for sparing themselves in evei'y possible way. 

— #* — “ — — ^ ^ — ■■ — — 

**ThGP Danes in Camp. Letters from Sonderborg." By Auberon Herbert* 
London o Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1864. , ^ * 

“ “ The Schleswig-Holstein \V5fir.’' By E. Dicey, Atithor of “ Borne in 1860. j 
2 vols. London : Tinsley Brothers. 1864. 
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Mr. Dicey’s letters, though written under every imaginable disad- 
vantage, forjn together a veiy satisfactory account of the daily progress 
of the war, and its features are discussed as they arise, with a fairness 
and, 9n tli« whol^, with an impartiality which fully justifies their col- 
lection in the present shape. We observe he in one place asserts that 
the German poet who discovered the black, red, and gold of the German 
colours to bo symbolical of a race of fire-eaters feeding on powder and 
blood, is at present a prosperous merchant in Now York. As this is 
not the case, lie should hardly have given a piece of epigrammatical 
gossip as fact without better knowledge. 

A volume just published in Paris on Eng;1and and Self-Govern- 
ment, is rather a panegyric on England at large than a scientific study 
of the j)rinciples of self-government.'® The author, struck with the 
great variety displayed by English society, finds the secret of English 
liberty in the free intercourse between all classes, and, most attracted 
by that which is least represented in his own country, attributes to 
the English aristocracy the chief merit in the maintenance of that 
liberty. It is undoubtedly true that the highest form of liberty is 
incompatible with an uniformity of conditions. The more various the 
forms of a nation’s life the greater will be the toleration of each. 
Individual freedom can only support itself either against the over- 
whelming power of a despot on the one h&nd, or of an unreasoning 
public opinion on the other, by a constant toleration of the freedom of 
others, and an unsleeping wakefulness in the protection of a free agency 
with which it does but partially sympathize. In so far as the English 
aristocracy may be looked upon as the crown of a complicated social 
system, its existence may bo said to be a guarantee for all that variety 
of life and pursuit by which an entrance into its ranks can bo obtained. 
In this sense only can the liberty of England be directly connected 
with the continuance of its aristocracy. The exceptional position of 
the English nobility has been often attributed to the rare political 
sagacity of its members ; but any reference to the Peerage will show, 
in the very dates of their titles, how muth ttat nobility itself is the 
creation of the last few centuries, and how few are those ancient 
families in whose ^inds could arise that spirit of caste which has 
always been so fatal to the aristocracies of other countries. Growing 
as it has done from the general Body of English society, the aristo- 
cratic class in England has never during the last two centurie* been 
able to dissociate itself from the interest of the classes from which it 
has been rccruitell ; unable from its origin to pretend to that exclu- 
siveness* which has been &e ruin of the Jfrench nobility, it has been 
^rcad to recognise those more permanent sources of inlluence on which 
it is now so securely based. This volume is muchP more calculated 
for a French than an English public ; it is throughout descriptive rather 
than philosophical and analytic.^ It is deformed by more than an 
usual French carelessness in the' orthography of English names and 
places ; and, in our opinion, forgets too much, in an adifiiration of 

" L’Angleterre : Btudtf aur le *Self-Qov©nii»ent.” Par M. * • *. Paris: 
M. Ldvy. 1804. London : D. liutt. 
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English laws and customs, how much there is in French opinion and 
social circumstances which must make a direct imitation of England 
impossible among the writer’s compatriots. . 

If nothing succeeds like success, it is also certain ^that iy)thing so 
intoxicates. It was under some such feeling that the French Minister 
of State, M. Bouher, at the opening of the late session of the French 
Legislative Assembly, when comparing the Constitutional with the 
Imperial system, declared that eighteen years of parliamentary govern- 
ment in France had been barren of all result, that they had left the 
country without power or dignity in its foreign relations*, and that the 
constant anxiety to maintain their position had so weakened the king’s 
ministers, that they could effect nothing for the internal beivefit of the 
country. This insult to a fallen Government has called forth a reply 
from M. Montalivct,'^ go Jong a minister under Loui^ Pliilippe. 
Neither age nor sickness have prevented him from entering his digniticd 
protest against such unjust exaggeration, and his review of the executive 
and administrative reforms which were carried out under the ministries 
in which he took part, is an exhaustive refutation of the oratorical 
taunt which has so justly outraged him. He contents himself with a 
complete answer, and only in an indirect manner attacks the adversary 
who bad so thoughtlessly wounded all that is left of the intellect and 
energy of the last generation of his countrymen. 

If the military power and material wealth of France have been 
greatly advanced under the Empire, he does not contest the fact, aud 
he chooses to pass by what all Frenchmen of his school but too well 
know, that the intellectual liberty of the nation has undergone a 
degradation which fully equals its increased power and material pros- 
perity. 

A very interesting selection from- the files of the Calcutta Gazette 
has been made by Mr. Seton-Karr.*® These extracts run over the 
five years wdiich immediately followed the final departure of Warren 
Hastings from Calcutta. They are full of characteristic traits of the 
manners of the Anglo-Indian^ eighty years since : perhaps the most 
striking features of English society in the East at that time are to be 
found in the section devoted to advertisements. The number and 
variety of the public amusements is almost as surprising as their cost- 
liness ; while the private adventures of East India captains, which 
were almost always disposed of by raffle or lojbtery, show the tendency 
of taste among \ihe residents perhaps better than^ anything else. 
The extracts from the literary columns* and the gossip of the town 
display all that ff’ee personality which is to be expected in any small 
community. To the present inhabitants of Calcutta there must# be« 
many things inniAtely amusing. Home readers *have constantly to 
recall as best they may the manners of their grandfathers, before they 
can reconcile themselves to a state of society so different from their 

Biep, £)ixhu^. Annies de Gouvemement Parlementaire.” Par M. le Ote 
de MontalUet. Paris : M. L^vy. 1864. London : D. ITutt. 

« “ flections from the CalcvJLta QaxeUe of the years 1784, 5, *6, 7, 8.” By 
w. 8. Seton-Kair, C.8., Presiden^of the Record CommSlsion: London : Longman 
and Co. 1864. Calcutta : Military Orphan Press. 
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own. An excellent map of the town, reduced from one the result of a 
survey in 1792, adds to the value of the volume by fixing many loca- 
lities which have long since changed their outward appearance. 

“.St. Hilbert’ p. Club,” by Captain Bulger,^® is a collection of hunting, 
hawking, jlnd fishing stories which, if reduced to reasonable compass, 
may be Very good after-dinner talk ; but in their present condition 
they are so diffuse and overwrought, that few, we fancy, will wade 
through the mass of ponderous description in which they are enveloped. 
TJie bulk of the book is most unnecessarily increased by extracts from 
such very accessible volumes as Knight’s “ Cyclopasdia of Natural His- 
tory” and Blaine’s “Rural Sports;” in fact, it would appear that the 
Captain Ifas thought a notice of his reading as important as a descrip- 
tion ^ his hunting experiences, which are themselves neither novel 
nor striking. 


SCIElJCE. 

T he eighth issue of M. Louis Piguier’^ “ Scientific and Industrial 
Annual,”^ exhibits, if anything, an improvement upon it.s prede- 
cessors, and furnishes a good abstract of the more important investi^a** 
tions and discoveries of the year 1863 ; and although a certain desire 
to magnify the results obtained by Frenchmen may be detected here 
and there, and a decided Anti-English sentiment pervades all M. 
Figuicr’s references to political affairs, these constitute but slig^ht 
blemishes in a book which is otherwise deserving of praise ; and it 
must be confessed that justice is generally done by the author to the 
researches of foreign savants, even when these have the misfortune to be 
inhabitants of that Albion jperfide for which, as a Frenchman, he natu- 
rally feels a profound detestation. nij)st important articlesin the 

present vqjume are those devoted to the recent investigations of falling 
stars, to the pr(jgress of meteorology, especmlly as manifested in the pre- 
diction of storms, to the discussion of the authenticity of the human jaw 
from Moulin-Quignon, and the general question of the antiquity of man, 
and to the description of the firat voyage of the French armour-plated 
squadron. From the Idtter, which is derived from unpublisBed docu- 
ments, it woiild appear that, the French plated ships have performed 
more satisfactorily than some of ours ; “the trial trip from Cherbourg 
to the Canaries was a voyage of triufhph.” Besides the articles on 
the progress of the sciences and industrial nrtj, Fignier furnishes 
his readers with a useful summary of the prizes granted by some of the 
French Academies, and with a “Scientific Necrology,” containing 

** Leaves from the Records of St. Hubert’s Club: or, Beminiscenoes of 
Sporting Expeditions in Mwiy Lands.” By Geo. E, Bulger, Capt« 10th 

Regt. Loftdon : L. Booth. 1864. 

^ ** L’Annde Scien(ifilj[ue et Industrielle.” far Louis Figuier. Huitibme Ann^e. 
Paris : Hachette. 1864. * 
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a list of other scientific men who died during the year 1863, with short 
memoirs of those who were members of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris. / , 

We have received the first volume of a French Dictionary of the 
Sciences,* whiclv promises to be a useful work of Vefereyce. for the 
general reader. Forming a large and closely printed octavo. volume of 
650 pages, it covers only the first thrje letters of the alphabet, so that 
the contributors have ample space for giving a very complete dictionary 
of the ordinary scientific terms, and a good popular view of, the general 
principle.^ and applications of such of the sciences as fall within triis 
portion of their labours* The articles are generally exceedingly well 
executed, and the arrangement is good, although from tiie French 
terms being necessarily employed as its foundation, 4 the English 
student will probably be puzzled occasionally in referring to it.*" 

The doctrine of the “ Plurality of Inhabited Worlds,’* fias found a 
warm and earnest advocate in M. Camille Flammarion, who thinks 
that in his work on this subject, lately published,® ho has not only de- 
monstrated its truth, hut also shown it to be perfectly compatible with 
the most orthodox Christianity. After a historical notice of the 
progress of the doctrine amongst the philosophers of ancient and 
modem times, he proceeds to an astronomical comparison of the con- 
ditions presented by our planet with those prevailing in other members 
of the solar system ; and from this and from a consideration of the 
physiological laws governing the existence of organized beings upon the 
earth, he arrives at the conclusion, that in no respect has the earth 
any “ marked pre-eminence over the other planets,** and therefore that 
** other planets are habitable like the earth.** And he holds, that what 
is true* of organized nature in general must apply equally to man ; and 
therefore that it is quite possible thfit humanity may be represented 
on other planets, as well as the animals and plants with which we are 
familiar. M. Flammarion is not even content with this, but goes on 
to show that our earth is. not to be regarded even as the most perfect 
theatre for the existence < 6 f nv*m, presented in our planetary system ; 
the obliquity of its ecliptic, in his opinion, constitutes a gn^eat defect, 
and those planets (such as Jupiter more especially) ^hose equatorial 
and orbital planes more nearly coincide with each other, must, from 
the absence of those seasonal vicissetudes to which wc unfortunate. 
Telluriqips are exposed, afford more favourable conditions for the moral 
and physical development of creatures analogous to man, than can be 
met with anywhere on the poor little planet to which we’are condemned. 
It can hardly be ,said, however^ that M. Flammarion has arrived at a 
“ demonstration ” of his problem ; for, probable as it may be that the ^ 
planets and other' h^ayenly bodies have not been left»as barren solitudes, 
but that they may possess inhabitants more or less analogous to the 
organized beings that people our earthy there can be no doubt that 
many elements, of the climatology of the planets are quite unknown 

* Dietiopnaire general des Sciences tbdoriqaes et appUqu^es." Par MM. 

Privat-Deschanel et Ad. Focillon, Premibre Partie, A*— C. Paris : Gamier Frdres. 
1804 ^ . 

* '*La Pluralitd des Mbndes fiabitds.’* Par Camille 'Flammarion. Paris: 

Didier. 1864. « 
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to us, and that our ignorance of these must detract greatly from the 
force of any argument from probability in this case, and certainly 
prevent us from speculating upon the nature of the manifestations of 
life (if any there be) upon those distant orbs. Our author, however, 
assumes th^ the planetary organisms will be equally well adapted for 
the conditions of existence under which they are called upon to live as 
those of our own planet, and he feven holds that “ the absence of an 
atmosphere, and consequently the absence of liquids at the surface of 
certain wor^s, docs not necessarily imply the impossibility of life.” 
TMs life would certainly be manifested after a peculiar and unknowin 
type, and such indeed is the author’s opinion ,* for in his summary of 
conclusions^ he states that the living creatures would be organized “ in 
correlation with the physiological condition of each of the inhabited 
spheres^’ and that “ the men of other worlds differ from us as much 
in their internal organization as in their external physical type.” M. 
Flammarion’s book is elegantly and forcibly written, but with perhaps 
too great a tendency to put declamation in place of argument. It 
contains, however, a great deal of curious information, and many 
speculations that will be read with interest. In his treatment of the 
theological side of the question he is inclined to take the same view as 
Sir David Brewster, from whose book entitled “ More Worlds than 
One,” he quotes at considerable length. • 

One of the most singular books lately produced, especially when 
we consider it as the work of a man holding an acknowledged position 
in the scientific world, is Professor Piazzi Smyth’s account of “ Our 
Inheritance in the Great Pyramid.”^ Following the path chalked out 
by the late Mr. John Taylor, the Astronomer Royal for Scotland 
has come to the following series of conclusions. That the Gre^it 
Pyramid of Cheops was constructed by the Egyptians under the 
compulsion of a ruler who had overthrown their ancient idolatry, and 
for whom, in consequence, they entertained the direst feelings of hatred ; 
that the measures employed in its construction were different from 
those generally adopted by the Egyptian! ; ti)at in its design, and the 
adoption of .these peculiar measures, the architect was guided by a 
direct inspiration, from Heaven, leading him to make his edifice of 
such proportions that its total height should be to double its base 
as the diameter of a circle to its fcircuraference ; to place it in such a 
position that its sides should look directly towards the four cardinal 
•points of the compass ; to* give it certain astronomical and geometrical 
significancies winch could only retain their truth in the precise latitude 
in whioli it is built ; anft finally, to pl%ce within it a peculiar stone 
.tcoflferof such dimensions that, with the pid of the measurements of 
the pyramid itself, we may obtain from the Vhok» Structure a com- 
plete system of weights and measures, both of capacity and space, 
marvellously correlated with some of the** most important properties 
of our planet. • This metrological system constitutes, according to 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, “ our inheritance in the XlreaV Pyramid,” 

j j - ^ 

^ '<Our Inheritaoco inalSie Greftt Pyramid.” By Professor 0. PiazzPSmytb^ 
F.R.S.S. L. and B, Ldndon: Strahan. 1864, * 
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He seeks to establish its inspired authority by demonstrations of the 
most varied coincidences between the jneasurements of the Great 
Pyramid and the results of modern science, and then*' brings this 
inspired authority to bear upon those reckless innovationists who arc, 
according to him, endeavouring to introduce the Frtnch ^tric System 
into this country for the further grinding down of the poor, and the ‘ 
subversion of morality and patriotism. Without going more deeply 
into the curious list of results here presented by Professor Smyth, 
we may briefly describe the means by which ho arrives at his 
metrological conclusions. The first and most important of tdiese 
relates to measures of length, and is deduced from the linear me^^suro 
of the base of the Pyramid. The length of the base beijg estimated 
at 763'81 feet, and twice its base-line being to the height in the pro- 
portion of the circumference of a circle to its diameter, if we divide 
this “ circumferential representative” df the Great Pyraniid {i.e, twice 
its base) by 366, we obtain a measure of about 50 English inches, 
which constitutes earth's axis of rotation. 

The half of this, = 25 inches, is the sacred cubit of the Jews : its 50th 
P^rt> = earth’s axis of rotation, gives a “ Py- 

ramid inch,” equal to 1*00099 English inches. Upon this foundation 
Professor Smyth proposes a new system of measures of space, which, 
notwithstanding ita inspired authority, if it could be adopted would 
present nearly as many inconveniences, whilst its novelty lasted, as 
the uninspired French measures which it is intended to drive out of 
the field. Passing now to measures of capacity, we are referred to 
that wonderful and problematical poiphyry coffer, which alone occu- 
pied the so-called “ King’s Chamber,” when the Caliph A 1 Mamoon 
broke into the pyramid more than 1000 years ago. Of this coffer 
the most extraordinarily divergent measurements have been given : out 
of twenty-five sets of dimensions published by various authorities, 
Professor Smyth rejects twenty-two as quite unreliable, and even with 
the remaining measurements (as indeed throughout his investigations) 
he is obliged to adop^ a piean value for his calculations ! In the 
case of the coffer, the mean dimensions, which arc arrived at in a 
rather arbitrary manner, give it a capacity of 70,982*4 'English cubic 
inches, or only ^ cubic inch more than four English' 

quarters, “ in terms of which British wheat is measure^ and sold at 
this yery hour !” By a little piece of fanciful arithmetic, however, 
our author not })cing quite satisfied with this result, makes the theorc-' 
tically accurate capacity of the coffer 70,970*2 cubic- inches, which, as 
he states, vroul^ “ give the Pyramid measune of capacity and weight,'* 
a connexion with the capa'eity and mass, as well as with *a single 
linear feature,fQf the«earth.” For^the astronojnical relations oT tfie'" 
Great Pyramid and its qualities, we must refer the reader to the book 
itself, in which many interesting points will be found discussed in an 
able and forcible manner, disfigured unfortunately by ultra-orthodox 
tone, and^the theory of the Divine Inspiration of thi^ great stone 
book, which the author has chosen to adopt. •- By taking means of 
confessedly inaccurate measurements, occasionally mbdifying them 
arbitrarily when they are^ peculiarly obstinate,' there is hardly an 
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edifice on the earth, from the Pyramid of Cheops to the humblest 
hovel, that might not be brought to furnish analogous results ; but to 
conclude therefrom that the respective architects were guided by direct 
inspiration iom oj) high is surely going a little too far. Here, if any- 
where in a Vientific inquiry, the question Gui hono ? * may justly be 
put. We may undoubtedly requirp a reason for the direct intervention 
of the Deity in the affairs of this world otherwise than through the 
ordinary lav;s of Nature, when we are called upon to admit its occur- 
rence ; but it*is hard to see with what purpose the builder of the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh could have been led to prepap an inspired standard 
of \vVights and measures, unintelligible without the lights of modern 
science, to stand for more than 4000 years a useless mountain of stone 
in the nndst oY a sandy desert. Would not the power that inspired 
the ancient carchitect to prepare such a record have taken so much 
care of it as to prevent the removal pf the casing stones from the out- 
side, so that the true angle at which the sides rose from the ground 
can now only be imperfectly determined by means of two which were 
fortunately left in position at the base ? When the special inter- 
vention of an omnipotent and omnisciefit Being is invoked, we are at 
least justified in requiring that the results of the action should be 
worthy of the agent — a condition which is certainly not fulfilled in 
the present case. But while wo differ from Professor Smyth with 
regard to the authority attaching to the pyramid metrology advocated 
by him, and doubt greatly whether, if introduced in this country it 
would be much more satisfactory to the mass of the people, than the 
continental system now permissively legalized by Act of Parliament^ 
we must admit that many of his arguments in its favour are of 
considerable weight. His remarks on the present state of British 
metrology are also very valuable. 

Whether the advocates of the Continental metric system of weights 
and measures will succeed, notwithstanding Professor Smyth and King 
Cbijops, in carrying the compulsory adoption qj that system in this 
country, is still very doubtful, but, under •any circumstances, there is 
no question tltet a knowledge of the relation 6f those quantities to our 
•standard weights fimd measures is of the highest importance in many 
cases, and especially to the student of science. Mr. Dowling’s “ metric 
tables”^ are Intended to furnish tliis*knowledge in the most condensed 
•but at the same time complete form, by showing in a series of coldmns^ 
the equivalents of^the metric system of weights and measures in terms 
•of the British standards apd vich the numbers introduced being 
carried st> high that the student or maii«of business >#ill rarely have 
■*te g(r beyond this ready reckoner.^ Besides 'the^ordina^ tables, there 
are a few which wilf bo of especial use to engineers, showing £he 
equivalents of pressure on the metric and British systems respectively, 
and others of scientific interest, gwring a comparison of the threq dif- 
ferent thermometers in common use, and of the British and metric 

barometers. . * « 

1 

* A Series of Metric ^les, ii» which the British Standard MtasuiCi and 
Weights are compared ^th those of ^he Metric Sfstem at present in use on the 
Continent.'* By 0. H. Dowling. Londcgi : Lockwood. 1864. 
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At the present moment, ‘when the introduction of the sciences as a 
por tion of general education is the subject of warm discussion, Mr. 
Wood’s little essay on The Study of the Physical Sciences,’’ ^ comes 
very opportunely to give the general public a notion of^the v^ue of 
scientific instruction, both as a mental training and a£ a means of 
directly augmenting the happiness snd usefulness of mankind. In it 
he shows how the study of science disciplines the mind, leading to 
habits of observation and correct reasoning : ho indicates the refining 
and elevating effects of the acquisition of scientific knowledge, its 
power of dispelling superstition and prejudices, and the advantages 
which must accrue to its possession, even in the ordinary affaus of 
life. Mr. Wood’s book is written in a pleasing style, and ais scientific 
facts are generally well selected to illustrate his treatment of the sub- 
ject. He has, however, failed in whab he evidently intended to bo one 
of the most telling portions of his book, namely the stories of a raindrop 
and two pebbles, in his sixth chapter, which are unfortunately rather 
confused. 

The title of Dr. Phipson’s new work, ‘‘ The Utilization of Minute 
Life,”7 can hardly be regarded as expressing the true nature of its 
contents, for very few of the animals described in it are either minute 
or utilizable in the ordinary acceptations of those terms. It is in 
reality a treatise upon those invertebrate animals which are in any 
way useful to man, with special reference to those which may be advan- 
tageously brought under human management, either for the eahanee- 
ment of their useful qualities or the furtherance of their reproduction. 
Commencing with insects, he describes the silk and colour producers, 
the collectors and producers of honey and wax, and the insects em- 
ployed in medicine or even as food among various nations. In this 
section the accounts of the various kinds of silkworms, of the cochineals, 
and of the bees, will be found most interesting. The class of Crustacea 
naturally occupies a prominent place, and Dr. Phipson gives a tolerable 
account of the metaniprphc^es of the crabs and some other forms, and 
of the habits of the laiid-crabs, accompanied by suggestions for 
the artificial propagatioh, as it is called, of the more useful species. 
The mollusca are next passed in review, and here we find a good dis- 
cussion of the nature of the purpje of the ancients, and of the recent 
experiments in the culture of oyskrs and mussels. TBb natural his- 
tory of the con^mon leech forms the chief part of the chapter on worms,^ 
and that on polypes treats of coral-fishing and of the formation of 
coral-reefs and islands. Sponges and anim^Tcula (animalciilm, accord** 
ing to the author) form tfee subjects of the last two chapters ; but 
under the Irtter ti^Ie Dr. Phipspn has thought fit to include tko« 
diatomacese, these being, indeed, the only so-called infusoria to which 
he can ascribe any direct, utility, to man. Among the details properly 
pertaining to his subject, Dr. Phipson haa scattered a good deal of 

* T^e *Study bf the Physical Soiencee : their Value in Education, and the part 
L me Civilization of Mankind.*^ By Geoige D. Wood. 

^ By Dr. T. iiV Bhipsoa, P.O.S. London: 

Groombridge. 1864. ^ ^ 
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general information upon zoological matters ; unfortunately, however, 
his statemcrhts are not alwa3*s to be implicitly relied upon, and this 
circumstance, together with frequent eri;ors in the spelling of names, 
and ^ looseness |n the application of such systematic terms as 
“family” an\“ tribe’* detracts somewhat from the vahie of what in 
other respects is an exceedingly interesting book. 

The practical cultivation of useful animals advocated by Dr. Fhipson 
is being carried on vigorously in our Australian colonies, each of which, 
scenes to possess an active Acclimatization Societyof its own. The attempt 
to introduce salmon into the waters of New South Wales has failed, but 
front the “Third Annual "Report” of the Acclimatization Society of that 
colony,® it af^pears that etfo^s are -being made with better prospect of 
success to stock its rivers with fishes from other parts of the Australian 
continent, whilst it is even hoped that the gourami may be introduced 
from the Mauritius. Many other species of animals are mentioned 
as in course of naturalization, including several game-birds from 
European and other countries ; but the most important in an econo- 
mical point of view are the silkworms of various species, and the 
alpaca. The report contains an interesting paper by Mr. Ledger, on 
the habits of the llama and its allied species in their native country. 
Among the birds subjected to the operations of the society are some 
the introduction of which may seem at first sight a very doubtful 
proceeding, such as sparrows, starlings, &c. ; it is also proposed to 
attempt the naturalization of the secretary-bird or serpent-eater of the 
Cape of Good Hope, a bird which may be expected to prove serviceable 
by diminishing the multitude of snakes with which the colony is in- 
fested in consequence of the reckless destruction by the colonists of the 
native snake-eating hawks. Many plants are also mentioned as having 
been acclimatized under the auspices of the society, among others the 
English dandelion and buttercup, and the bramble ; of the latter, two 
bunches of fruit were exhibited at one of the meetings of the society. 

Among the numerous guides for beginners in the study of botany, 
we know of none to equal the “ Elementary Le&sons”® just published 
by Professor Oliver. These lessons follow ttie method adopted with 
• such remarkable success by the late Professor Honslow, and indeed the 
little work is founded, to a considerable extent, upon the materials 
prepared for similar purpose by Professor, Henslow himself. The 
r principle of this mode of teaching consists in the selection of oettaiu 
Well-known typeef^of plants, and by guiding the learnet^to a thorough 
-investigation of their strjfcture,* giving him a general notion of the 
organs of which plants are composed, and»of their diffft'ent modes of 
combination, thus furnishing a foundation of general but precise 
knowledge, from whJbh his furtKer progress is ^ e^y^^ Thus, in liis 
“ Lessons” Professor Oliver commences by describing in detail all the 
parts of a buttercup, and the funct^pns which they perform in conducing 
to the life of the ‘plant, and then, having familiarized the reader with 

■ . .. y ». 

® ** Third Annual RepSrt of thew Acclimatization Society of New Soutiv Wales.” 
Sydney: Cook &nd Co. 186^. • ^ • 

* ''liSssonson Elemhqtafy Botany.*' By Dact^ Oliver, F.B.S.» F.L«S.i 
London and Cambridge; •Macmillan. 1884. 
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the general structure of one typical plant^ he proceeds to compare with 
the notions thus acquired, the structure of several oUier common 
vegetable organisms belonging to other Dicotyledonous orders. A 
general notion of the nature of Dicotyledons being thw given, the 
author proceeds to the examination of several Monocoty le Sonous plants 
characteristic of the larger orders qf that class. In order to impress 
upon the mind of the learner the information obtained by the inves- 
tigation of a few types as above described, the adoption of Professor 
Henslow’s schedules is recommended, these consisting, in fact, of blank 
forms, in which the chfiracters presented by the different flowers may 
be tabulated. Of course this system may be extended, in the hands of 
a teacher of Botany, to other plants besides the few types described in 
the “ Lessons,” and the preparation of such tables will constitute a most 
excellent exercise for the learner. Having mastered thes® preliminary 
examinations, and the summary of structural and physiological botany 
which follows them, the student who takes Professor Oliver for his 
guide may proceed in the investigation of tlie classification of plants 
by the help of an excellent .resume of the natural orders as exemplified 
by the British Flora, which forms the latter portion of the book. 
Short directions for drying plants and preserving them in the Herbarium 
and a few models for descriptions of plants, are also given ; and the 
whole furnishes a body of botanical knowledge quite surprising, when 
we consider the small space within which it is compressed. We may 
add that the woodcut illustrations are admirably selected and executed. 

In his ‘‘Wayside Weeds,”*® Dr. Spencer Thomson has arranged his 
botanical lessons on a principle somewhat similar to that adopted by 
Professor Oliver, aiming at the introduction of the beginner to the 
knowledge of plants by a series of examinations of common types. 
But Dr. Thomson collects and- describes his types in “ handfuls,” — a 
course of proceeding which appears to us to be far inferior, for the clear 
and direct communication of botanical information, to the treatment 
of single types. His ^ok is evidently intended rather to give general 
notions of the structure and classification of plants than to serve as a 
manual for beginners in botany, and for this purpose it sdems to be well 
adapted. " o 

Mr. Shirley Hibberd’s “ Rose-Bpok”^^ can hardly be regarded as a 
botanical work, but it will be found useful, by the horticulturist and 
lovei^^of roses, as a clear and condensed guida to the cultivation of these* 
lovely flowers. * ^ 

In medical literature we have several valuable works, but being- 
chiefly of a practical character they admit of little more than sen indica- 
tion of their cjjntents^, ^ • • 

A translation'^bf Zander’s “ Treatise on the Ophthalmoscope”^^ by 

Wayside Weeds ; or, Botanical Levons from tbe Lanes and Hedgerows." 
By Spacer Thomson, M.D. London : Groombridge. 1864.* 

tee RDse-Book, a Practical Treatise on the Culture of the Bose.” By Shirley 
BUhberd,«F.B.H.S. l^ondon: Groombridge. }864. «■ 

^ *i.tee Ophthalmoscope, its Varieties imd its Use.” TranfiUted from the 
German of Adolph Zander, by p. B. Carter, F.B.O.S. ]yith Notes and Additions 
by the Translator. Ijondon: ^bt. Hardwidke. 1864. . 
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Mr. Carter is a useful contribution to this branch of medicine and 
surgery. author enters minutely into the history and construction 
of the instrument ; the appearance of the eye in health and disease as 
shown by and fthe indications thus afforded for treatment. The 
translator’s \otes and additions are by no means the feast instructive 
part of the book. ^ 

“ Clinical Observations on Functional Nervous Disorders”^* is an 
eminently practical work, every page of which bears the stamp of ex- 
perience andr sound observation. The author describes many of the 
most important affections of the brain and spjnal cord, and discusses 
the*indications afforded by altered or impaired nervous action, and the 
influence of remedies in determining the nature of the alfection. 

“ Tlie fiDursc I propose to pursue,” he says, “ is, first, to consider the beha- 
viour of the nerves and nervous centres in certain well marked simple morbid 
states; and subsequently to notice the more important features of several 
classic diseases, and some other less commonly recognised disorders. I do not 
intend to deal with the results of manifest organic lesion, but to coniine my 
attention chiefly to such disorders as arc termed functional. 

Following the course thus indicated, the author, amongst other topics, 
discusses the various forms of headache, epilepsy, catalepsy, paralysis 
agitans, neuralgia, and the various disturbances of function arising 
from cerebral aruemia and byperaemia. Each section is illustrated 
with numerous cases. The work cannot fail to be highly useful to the 
profession, and to enhance the reputation of its author. 

Dr. Meryon’s work on the various forms of Paralysis^* is a good 
book on a difficult and obscure gi’oup of diseases, written in a clear 
style, and amply illustrated by cases. After a preliminary chapter on 
the structure and functions of the spinal cord, and some criticism on 
the nature of nerve-force, the author describes minutely tlie various 
forms of disease affecting the structure of the nervous centres, the 
brain and spinal cord; inflammation and softening, and the disturbance 
of function caused by tumours, congestion, apoplexy and its con- 
sequences, pjralysis, paralysis from reflex action, blood-poisoning, &c . ; 
and, lastly, a ch^ter on the general paralysis of the insane. Dr. 
Mcryon confines nis observations chiefly to those diseases of the nervous 
centres which are acccompanied by# change of structure. 

Of tlie second edition of Dr. Laycock’s “ Principles and Met1|pds of 
Medical Observation,”^® \Ve cannot speak so favour^ibly : the clear- 
ness of style And practical .usefulness so eminently characteristic 
of the. works we have* just noticed are wanting this book ; 
though intended for students the phraseology is obscure, and altogether 
*too*theorctical to aflevrd much assistance to tnos&*for w]itm it is intended. 

Clinical Observations on Functional Nervous Disorders.” By C. Handfield 
Jones, M.B. Cantab., Physician to St. Gary's Hospital. London : John Churchill 
and Sons. 1864. * 

14 (( Practical and Pathological Researches on the Various Borros df Paralysis.’^ 

By F. Meryom M.D. ^London ^ Churchill and Sons. 1864. * 

15 «The Pnnciples aiidjllethod^of Medical Observation and Reaearchf for the 
Use of Advanced Students and Junior Praotitiontrs.” By Thomas Laycock, M.D. 
Edinburgh : Maclachlan and Stewart. J^ndon : Sim^in, Marshall, and Co. 1864. 
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A good book, especiaUy upon the principles and method of any science 
or art, ought to be written in language' as free from thetconfusion of 
hard names as possible. The author treats at considerable length the 
various principles which ought to guide the student in the mvestigation 
of diseases, and the methods of their examination : his cls^idcation is, 
we think, far too elaborate and fanciful to be useful. 

On the vexed question of whether Syphilis should be treated with 
or without mercury, a pamphlet,^® by Dr. Drysdale, will be found 
worthy of perusal. The author is a warm advocate of the non-mercurial 
system, and quotes numerous cases and opinions in*support of his view. 

In these days of rapid travelling books on climate and change ot air 
are sure to be acceptable if they are well written, and at all adapted to 
the taste of the general reader. Dr. Madden’s work^*^ bclong^s to this 
class ; with much that is sound and good in medicines we have a 
fair sprinkling of gossip, by the way, with talk of men and manners ; 
the places visited, and the things we saw. To the medical reader the 
work is interesting, as it describes several health resorts until recently 
but little known, in Spain and Portugal, Algiers, Morocco, Sicily, 
Malta, Egypt, &c. The volunfe also has the advantage of being the 
result of the author’s personal observation and experience. 

^ In the year 1835 Professor Owen described, under the name of 
Trichina spiralis^ a minute parasitic worm which had been discovered 
a short time previously inhabiting in great abundance the muscles of 
the human subject. These little worms, measuring only about one- 
fiftieth of an inch in length, were coiled up in a spiral form in minute 
cysts among the fibres of the muscles, and as there was no trace of 
the course of migration of the parasites to the place where they were 
found, and all the specimens were quite destitute of generative organs, 
their production appeared so mysterious, that some good observers 
were led to revive the exploded doctrine of spontaneous generation in 
their favour, asserting that the Trichina were generated from fat 
formed between the mu|rular fibres.” From the experiments of Virchow, 
Leuckart, and others, it apjfears, however, that no such extraordinary 
process is necessary to kccount for the phenomena. Trichina, like 
many other parasites, requires only to pass from its k;ncysted condition 
in the body of one animal into the intestine of another, in order to 
attain its full developmcmt. Soon after its nidus has been removed by 
tbedi{g;c8tive process, the sexual organs make, their appearance distinctly, 
young animals are then speedily produced, and these passing through' 
.the coats of the intestines and the tissues oi the body, make their way 
to the muscles,‘‘which constitute their natural home in the ^cysted 
state. In the fatter condition, they retain their vitality and capamlity 
of further development for a very considerable tilne: they are found in 
this state in the muscles of several species of animals, but the only one 
of these which forms a regular article of human food is the pig, and 

On ttfb TVeatimient of Syphilis and olher Diseases without Meroury : being 
a GoUeotiob of Evidemee to prove that Merouiy is a Cause of ^Disease^ not a 
Bemedy.** By C. Drysdale^ 'M.D. London ^^H^ppolyth Bailliere. 186S. 

• 17 «Oxi ChMge of Climate : aOuide for IVaviUm in Pursuit of Health.^* 

More Madden, M.D. London ; T. Causey Newby. 1864. 
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it is therefore chiefly by the consumption of imperfectly cooked pork, 
that the parasite must gain its entrance to the human body. Here 
when present in great abundance, it has been found to produce a *peca- 
liar ard often fatal^disease, to which, under the name of Trichinosis, 
or Flesh-wo^ disease,” Dr. Althaus calls the attention of the profes- 
sion in a small pamphlet*®, now before us. This disease, which is accom- 
panied by febrile symptoms of a typhoid type, and by acute pains and 
muscular swellings, analogous to some of those occurring in rheumatic 
affections, ha« doubtless often been confounded with other disorders, and 
the diagnosis, except by the actual excision and microscopic examination 
of a*\>ortion of the suspected muscle, (an operatidh, as our author admits, 
“ not very pleasant for the patient,”) appears to be rather difficult,— 
nevertheless, oc the existence of a disease caused by this parasite there 
seems to'Tbe po doubt, and the epidemic visitations of it which have 
occurred in Germany, at Plauen, and Hettstadt, show plainly enough 
how dangerous and fatal it may be. The cause of the disease in w 
cases appears to be the consumption of raw or underdone pork, ham 
and sausages ; and Dr. Althaus believes that the Mosaic prohibition of 
pork to the chosen nation was a prophylactic measure against Trichinosis, 
rather than Tapeworm. Such measures are strongly recommended by 
the author, who advocates the appointment of competent persons to 
examine all pork for Trichincs previous to its being oflered for sale, and 
informs us “ that the Medical Department of the Privy Council are 
fully alive to the importance of the subject, and are taking it into 
their serious consideration.” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

T he third and fourth volumes of the # Hiftory of Normandy and 
of England,”^ by the late Sir Frapeis Palgrave, have been 
recently given tc^ the world by his son. The fourth volume, which 
for personal reasons was printed several years ago, “ represents on the 
whole his maturest judgment of* the events narrated.” Editorial 
responsibility applies, therefore, only to the third. The rev^ion of 
this volume had been completed to the end of the thy*d chapter, when 
in July, 1861, the lamented hhtoriau went to that place where is no 
work, nor device, nor lAiowledge, nor wisdom. Frcgn the fourth to 
•fchew fifteen chapter the book has been eflited by his son, Mr. F. T. 
P^grave, whose intellectual intimacy with the author must have 
fairly qu^ified him for the discharge of his task. Beginning with the 

u On Poisoning by Diseased PoAl : being an Essay on Trichinosis, or Flesh- 
worm Disease : its Prevention and Cure.’* By J uUus Althaus, M.D.,^o. London : 
Churchill and l^ns. 1^64. * « 

1 « The History of Normandy and of England.” By Sir Francis Palgiave, B.H., 
the Deputy Keeper of*He^9naje8ty*l Public Records. Vols. III. and lY. liondon : 
HacmiUan and Co. I$1k4. 
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last years of Bichard Sans-Peur the third volume describes the reigns 
of his successors in Normandy, Bichard Le Bon, Biclnird 111. and 
Bobe^t le-Diable, their history ending with the end of the third chapter. 
With the fourth chapter commences that of the ^enowi^ied W^illiam 
the Conqueror, which with a final survey of the results q|fche conquest 
occupies the remainder of the third volume^ Nearly the whole of 
the fourth is devoted to William Bufus, the accession and marriage 
of Henry Beauclerc being narrated in the last fifty pages. It will be 
inferred at once, that with such ample space the portraits of the re- 
markable persons whose destinies and actions are here recorded are 
drawn at full length.- This minute comprehensiveness of descrip- 
tion in great part constitutes the chprm and the value cf the com- 
position. Where completeness of range, an almost exhaustive research, 
abundant knowledge, sympathetic imagination, and a power Oi writing 
vivid picturesque narrative, exist side by side, we may be sure that 
the result must be more or less admirable. Hence, in spite of an 
occasional puerile diifuseness, paragraphs of superfiuous moralizing, 
affectations of thought and language, and a display of prepossessions 
in which we cannot always share, Sir Francis Palgrave has produced a 
work, which unfinished as it is, we must pronounce fascinating from 
its graphic details, and instructive from its copious and luminous 
presentment of facts. In it the biographical or narrative element 
predominates, but not to the exclusion of national characterization. 
The author’s power of painting, and in the main truly painting, persons 
is very great. He also comprehends with sufiicient clearness the 
times which he has undertaken to describe; but to us he seems 
to have more in him of the philosophizing artist than of the 
philosophical historian. We have to regret the want of a bolder 
and freer speculation, the * deficiency of discriminating insight, 
and sometimes the omission of considerations that might be 
adduced in favour of a censured institution or course of action. Thus 
Sir Francis Palgrave almost goes to Dr. Arnold’s length in his con- 
demnation of chivalry, Ciut it is difficult to believe that chivalry, with 
all its aberrations had not its good side, or that it did ir^t suggest a 
higher than the ordinary moral ideal. So with regard to the Crusades, 
he sees no religious nor honourable element in them, but we arc by no 
means satisfied that those who maintain that the Christians had 
originally a reasonable claim for redress, or that the wars so called were 
not in some sena? defensive, are altogether wrong. A^ain may we not 
ask whether the Crusades dfid not, as Mr. Pearson contends, give men 
the feeling thaiwar required^ a great purpose** to sanctify it ; whether, 
being in itself a • constant .quantity, it was not transformed from a 
succession of p€tCy fetfds to a nobW enterprise P The results of the 
Crusades, as commercial and colonizing expeditions, are shown by our 
historian with ibree and clkamess ; and we should like to have had the 
question of the good as well as of^the bad in them debated. To 
suppose thr.t any mere anti-mediaevalism animated the writer would be 
an error. ^ He does justice to the old Catholic Chvfrch as i^e embodied 
moral ^protest against evil in high plates as *^elLas in low, and the 
enforcer of moral obligations on kings and on t^iEurons as well as on 
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serfs and men of humble station. The two conspicuous characters 
whom he l^as depicted for nis, William the Conqueror and his son 
William Eufus, he describes in language that is in general justified by 
the evidence. nowhere attempts fo represent the bastard king as 
possessed oA^irtues that he)had not, or free from vices tliat he had ; but 
he everywhere gives him, credit for all high qu:ilities of heart or brain 
that he believes him to have possessed. Thus he tells us that William 
on occasions was ruthless in his revenge, but ho maintains correctly 
that he was* not necessarily or essentially cruel. He celebrates his 
sagacity and his love of right-doing while he points out all his short- 
comings and his acts of high-handed oppressibn. We are surprised, 
however, tt> find that he admits, that William may have used “ the 
poison cup,** and still more that he accepts, without any questioning, 
the comfhoi\, version of the devastation of the New Forest, talking very 
prettily about the tofts where the cottages oncf stood, the hearthstone 
concealed by heath and harebell, the unroofed and dilapidated chancel, 
the honeysuckle that adorned the altar, springing amid tufted slabs. 
Apparently relying on Vitalis, he insists too on the full tale of bricks. 
William destroyed sixty churches, ^ ht^ says, though in Knyghton*s 
time the accounts differed from twenty-two to fifty-two ; and Ellis 
doubtingly ob.serves, “ if, as is commonly reported, thirty-six churches 
were destroyed by the Conqueror.” Sixty Churches in a region con- 
sisting generally of thin sandj' soil, extending over 17,000 acres only, 
and that in a period of sparse and limited population! Oredat Jud<ms. 
Yet if some evictions and, perhaps, the demolition of a church here and 
there are still invested by Sir Francis with their old mythical garb, 
lie is elsewhere in his book more favourable to the Conqueror and to 
the Conquest than we might have expected. For instance, he rejects 
utterly Hume’s assertion that William entertained the project of 
abolishing the English language, affirming on his part in contradiction 
to the romance of the pseudo-lngulphus, which still retains its place 
among the sources of our history, that William did no such thing, and 
could do no such thing, as cause his laws t# be Written in French, seeing 
that nonewc#e ever composed in that dialect irrthis country,or rather that 
none whatever exi^t. We do not presume to give any opinion on this sub- 
ject, but we may say that Sir Francis’ remarks — particularly the remark 
that all William’s writs or letters, even when Frenchmen were the 
persons addressed, arc in l^tin, and that no early English documents are 
in French — will bo found well worth weighing, William himself 
he says many hard things, but^he admits that “the sword wielded by 
the Norman ruler was the sword of Justice,” and ho adds that during 
the* intervals of war “the land rested— na slighter, no violence, no 
robbery, no blood-feftd !** Of thb grand narrafive oP His life he says, 
“ it is impossible to doubt but that the effect of the Conquest was in 
every respect to increase England’s powers tor good, to strengthen the 
national intelledt, and also, if these be blessings, to give the greatest 
impulse to its worldly prosperity and glory.” The culpabtlity of the 
Conquest ho^ntirely concedes ; yet he says that Harold had no legal 
right, that the conflicrtlng pretensions of the rivals for the Bnglish 
throne were grounded on the acts emanating from the wavering and 
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feeble xnind of the Confessor, and allows that William showed some 
de^ee of deference to public opinion. Oi the disbelieving ultra-secu- 
larist son of the Conqueror we can say nothing here. As regards his 
death, Sir Francis inclines to hold Tyrel innocent of .crime, and to, look 
on the arrow which slew him as sped by an unknown, sind for ever 
unknowable, hand. There are many topics in. these volumes on which 
we could willingly have touched — Sbr instance, Harold’s oath, the 
forest laws, the Witenagemotc, the manners of the clergy, the character 
of Anselm, the legend, which Sir F. half believes, of Harold’s escape 
after the battle of Hastings, feudal tenures, &c., dnd we should like to 
have drawn attention to the effective representation given by him- of 
the astrological and meteorological superstitions of the age ; but we 
must pass on to our next book, full of admiration, though by no 
means of unqualified admiration, for these volumes. 

Previous to the reign, of Henry HI. the use of Norman French in 
records of diplomacy and law was unknown. It is remarkable that 
the document specifying the restraints imposed on Henry King of 
England, Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Normandy and Acquitaine, 
“ by men whose names so forcibly bespeak their Norman lineage,” is 
written in English, while Latin continued to be the language employed 
for documentary purposes, where the native tongue was not used, 
down to this time. In the preface to the Year Books of Henry’s son 
and successor, Edward I.,^ Mr. Horwood adopts the pinion that the 
pedigree of our forms of writ maybe traced up to the oldBoman formulae. 
He further observes that, there can be little doubt that some of the 
technicalities of the law courts, not only of Southern Europe, but of 
the Franks and Normans, originated in Roman forms and modes of 
procedure. The reports of cases contained in the volume before us 
extend over the thirty-second and thirty-third years of Edward I. : 
they are translated from the original Norman French into English, 
and some of the more con.spicuous usages connected with the law of 
the period are explained in the editor’s brief but informing preface. 
The customaiy index w^ll be' found at the end. 

The wars of the English in France,® claimed by the third Edward, 
and acquired by the fifth Henry, receive fresh illustration, a.s conducted 
during the reign of Henry VI., in the two parts of the second volume 
of papers gathered from the treasures of the Imperial Library at Paris, 
and frhm sources previously enumerated. In the preface Mr. Stevenson 
has given us an 'interesting outline of the general currents of events 
connected with these wars — wars which he describes as prejudicial to 

* ** Year Bookacf the BeignV King Edward the First.’! Years XXKII. and 
X XX I II. Edited and translated by Alfred J. Horwood, of the Middle Temple, 
Bairisteivat-Law. Published bv the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Migesty^s lYeasuiy, &o. London : Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts and Green. 
1864. 1 

® Letteraand l^apers illustrative of the Wars of the English in France during 
the Reign ..of Henry the Sixth, King of England.” EdT,*.M by the Rev. Joseph 
Steveospn, H.A., cn University College Durham. Publi^ed by tlie authority of 
the Lords CommissioBcrs of M^esty^s Tirf»sbry» iVel. I. Parts i. and ii. 
London : Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts and Greeii| 1864. 
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the true interest of England, but in reality favourable to those of 
France. the debasement and brutality of the English who had 
served in them he attributes the peculiarly revolting character of the 
wars of the^oBe?!; while the patriotic perseverance of Prance in the 
foi* .'Ceedom “ united the king and the clergy, the nobles and 
the commonalty, by a firmer bopd than they had hitherto known.” 
Besides the original text and accompanying translation of the letters 
and papers derived from French sources, this double volume contains 
doc^iments tVanscribed from various sources in England, William of 
Worcester’s Collections from MSS. in the librs^ries of Lambeth Palace 
and the Herald’s College, the Annales Rerum Anglicarum of the 
same write?, a chronological abstract and an index. 

Amoiijj the“ volumes published under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, we know not if any are intrinsically more valuable or more 
ably edited than those which have passed from the skilful pen of 
Mr. J. S. Brewer, and which illustrate the reign of Henry 
The necessity for condensed recognition prevents our saying more of 
the two portly additions to this collection, than that the papers calen- 
dared in it refer to the period 1515—^518. These new instalments 
alone contain nearly 5000 separate notices of incidents, comprising a 
mass of material almost entirely unexplored by writers of history, 
though, as Mr. Brewer says, it might have Seen supposed that if any 
period would have repaid illustration, it was that period “when 
Christendom, under three young sovereigns, was groping through its 
darkest hour of peril, from the mediaeval to the modern ages.” The 
masterly summaiy with which these volumes are introduced, is a 
chapter of history in miniature, and we can sincerely recommend its 
280 pages to all who prize manly diction, perspicuous statement, and 
sagacious estimates of men and things. Where can we find anything 
much better in its way than the account of the Battle of Marignano 
(pp. 38-45), or the sketch of Wingfield or Wolsey ? An admirable 
passage, too, is that on the king and parliamgjit (p. 65) ; that on the 
Supremacy Question (p. 226), and that i^hieh contains the analytical 
estimate of*Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. 'Well arranged, well cata* 
logued, well indexed, and well prefaced, Mr. Brewer may well be 
satisfied with his editorial labours. 

* Mrs. Everett Green tells us, in the preface to her volume of calen- 
dared State Papers, illustnating the reign of Charles II.,® that iifforma- 
tion on trade j»d local events may be gathered frdm the papers of 
Williamson, and letters ^ddreSsed to him, to be found therein. Wil- 


* Letter and Papers Foreign aiAl Dorabstic of the Beigfi of Henry Vlll., 
preserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere in 
England.'* Arranged and Catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A., under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, Ac. Vol. II., Parts i. and ii. London: Longman, 
Qreen, Longman, *Robert8 and Green. lSt$4. 

* ** Calendar of State Papers. Pomestic Series of the R#ign ci Charles II., 
1665-1606. Preserved in Her Maty’s Public Record Office.** Edited by Maiy 
Ann Everett tlreen, autheyr of **l'he Lives of the Princesses of England,’* ftc., 
finder the direction orth^Maatera of the BoUs^Ac. London : Longman, Green, 
Longman, itoberts and Green. 1864. ^ 
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liamson, one day to be Sir Joseph and Secretaiy of State, supplanted 
Boger L’Estrange in the editorship of the “ London Gazette.** Details 
of the Plague, an interesting notice of Richard Cromwell, of Sabbethui 
Sebi, the Messiah of 1665, and a rhyming supplication fof the reform 
of the Consistory, by the luckless lender and loser of a griy mare, who 
sought redress in that court, will ^be found among the prominent 
topics of her Calendar. The macaronic- verse-making petitioner 
complains — 

“ They gave first anything, call it Citajudim, 

Within eight days, I gat but LibeUandum^ 

Within anc month 1 gat an Opponendum^ 

In half ane year I gat Jnter loquenduni, ' 

And I gat — how call yc it P a Replica nduniy ' 

But I could never one wgrd yet Undcrstanduin.** 

Finally, after two years’ delay, the result was — 

“ For sentence silver cried at the last. 

Of Pronunciandupi they made me words fain. 

But I gat never my good grey marc again.” 

Passing over the second instalment of the popular reprint of Ty tier’s 
“ History of Scotland,”® which carries us down to the end of the reign 
of James the Fifth (1542), we come to the pleasant and thqughtful 
gossip about the Scot Abroad^ the worthy subject of Mr. Burton’s 
attractive volumes. The first volume may be described as a sort of 
illustrative commentary on the ancient league with France. Beginning 
with the beginning the author mentions, though only to reject, the 
story of the compact between “ Charlemagne of France” and Achaius, 
the then ruling monarch of the ancient kingdom of Scotland. The 
sole empire which he concedes to this wondrous potentate is that 
of chief over a western Celtic people, his palace a sort of craal built of 
mud and wattles ; the i?-'une pf him, as Mr. Carlyle would say, Eochy 
or Aueby. To make amends for this demolition of a gre^J} reputation 
he restores a local habitation and a name to a scholar and leader of the 
Scottish churls whom the sceptical historian just mentioned, in an 
article which appeared in the Westminster Hevieio for April, 1842, 
improved off the face of the earth, converting Spang, which is a word 
that means leap distractedly ^ into Strang, ' chiefly because he never 
heard of Spang as a Christian person’s surname beforls i^nd therefore 
indulged the hope that there never was such u man as “ the Reverend 
Mr. Leap-distractjedly labouring in that dense element of Campvei:e in, 
Holland.” Mr.;.^urtoD,- hoWever, tells us that Sp^ng was by no means 
a fabulous creation. William Spang was, he insists, a very considerable 
scholar and an acute observer, the author of “ Rerum nuper in Regno 


® The Hutory cf Scotland, from the Accession of Alexander III. to the Union.” 
By Fatriclv Fraser Tytler, F.B.S.E., &c. In 4 vols. Wol. II. Edinburgh *. 
William J^Timms. 18d4. 

^ ** The Scot Abroad.” By John Hill Burton, author «of* **The Book-Hunter,” 
&c. In 2 vols. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1864. 
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Scotic 80 Gestarum Historia,” published at Dantzic in 1651. But long 
before we come to this act»of restitution or restoration, we have to 
fight ^ain the War of Independence between England and Scotland, 
of which one great representative is Wallace (a hero in whom our 
faith has Uicn rifucli shaken of late years), and to witness the esta- 
blishment o? French supremacy in Scotland and the Eeformation. 
We notice that Mr. Burton rejects the claim of the feudal superiority 
of the Saxon kings over Scotland, rightly enough too, when as he says 
there was 119 Scotland to be feudalized, and the Lothians were a con- 
stituent part of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Bernicia. We think, 
however, that he has disposed of the general question much too 
cavalierly-rif it be true, as Sir. Francis Palgrave asserts, that from 
the reign of Athelstane we find the kings of Scotland as the liegemen 
of the iHonarchs of Britain ; if Canute effected a total subjugation of 
the Scottish race and country ; *if Edward the Confessor were celebrated 
in ballad as the lord of the Britons, the Welsh and the Scots, and if 
Malcolm received, as Sir Francis states, investiture of Scotland, to 
hold under the Anglo-Saxon crown, and afterwards performed homage 
and took the oath of fealty as the vassal of William the Conqueror. 
We know that Mr. Burton attempts to explain away that vassalage, 
but we are not satisfied that his explanation is correct, any more than 
we are satisfied with his identifying the old royal race of England, in- 
cluding Edwardy meaning Edgar, the Atheling, with the remnants of 
HarokVs family. As the author advances with his subject he carries 
us with him, though we do not always accept his judgment as final. 
The remark that the Eeformation in Scotland was political in an 
eminent degree and not exclusively religious seems to us sound. He 
shows how it was, in part, a protest against the Frenchification of 
Scotland, a triumph over the designs of the Guises, a break-up of the 
long-standing alliance between the two countries ; and, in fact, a repu- 
diation, by the gross secular barons, of the old church that was eating 
up their territorial wealth to enrich the haughty Catholic prelates, 
the more conspicuous of whom were beoimin^ French courtiers. The 
criticism onJVI. Dargaud’s book on Queen M#ry is maliciously amusing ; 
the extract from, Mr. Stevenson’s volume of State Papers, in which 
Alexander Ales gives Queen Elizabeth a detailed statement of his 
impressions on the execution of Ifer mother, Anne Boleyn, explaining 
it as an episcopal conspiracy against “the Gospel light” that* broke 
from her eyes. The learned comments on Haggis, Hogmanay and 
Hotch-potch, oh University life of Scotland, the account of Buchanan, 
Keith,. Knox, and numA-ous heroes of Uie sword and. pen, make Mr. 
•Burton’s volumes very acceptable to us l^th for entertainment and 
instruction. So coiwprehensive and vivid is his ^urve J ef these worthies 
that we lay down the book, feeling, if our Hibernian pun may be allowed* 
to pass, quite at home with his Scot Abrodd. 

How “ the naturally bleak ladds of Scotland have been transformed 
during the last seventy or eighty years into a condition of beauty, 
fertility, an^ high ct>nimeroial value,” has been shown, to sotoe extent, 
in the hi^ory of fv^ily estates in Peebleshire, recount 4)y Mr. 
William Chambers 5f Glenoriiiston, the*brother of the author of the 
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admirable compilatioii entitled “ Domestic Annals of Scotland.”^ A 
native of the town of Peebles, where, abont seven years i^o he founded 
the Chambers’ Institution for purposes of social improvement,, a pro- 
prietor in the county, where he appears to be known as a meritorious 
a^culturist, Idjr. Chambers has long entertained a wish to write the 
history of the secluded mountainous territory which b&ra the name 
of Peeblesshire. This wish he has now happily and effectively realized. 
Chiefly to attractive those who have local interests in Peeblesshire, this 
handsome volume, with its profusion of well-executed wood-engravings, 
and its antiquarian, historical, descriptive notices, will not be without 
attraction for the general reader. Tracing its history back to a very 
remote period, Mr. Chambers reads something of its fortune in the 
British names of rivers, hills, &c. l!he county itself bears a British 
name ; and in the following account of it the author hazards an in- 
genious conjecture as to its ultimate root : 

" Pabell in British signified a moveable habitation, a tent, or pavilion — the 
plural being Pehyll^ which would thUs mean tents and be applied to the place 
where they were pitched. The first corruption of the name consisted in 
adding s, apparently to give a satisfactory completeness to the word. For 
^es the name was written Febles, the insertion of the double e being recent. 
Whether Pabell can be traced to the same root as that of the Latin Fapilio, 
a pavilion or tent, might for^m the subject of interesting etymological inves- 
tigation.” 

Besides the forts on the hill-tops which support the barrier known 
as the Catrail or Picts-Work-ditch, fifty British camps, circular or 
oval, and of lesser or greater dimensions, are found within Peebles- 
shire. Mr. Chambers also describes the curious group of earthen 
terraces, of doubtful origin, but which he thinks were designed for 
horticultural or agricultural operations. During the Boman occupa- 
tion, from the first to the beginning of the fifth century, Peeblesshire 
constituted part of the province of Valentia. About iL.D. 547, when 
the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Northumbria was formed, Tweeddale or 
Peeblesshire was included within its dominion, nor was it incorporated 
with the kingdom of Scotland till 1818, when the formqr monarchy 
was ceded by Eadulf to Malcolm II. But this mu^t suffice for ex- 
emplification of Mr. Chambers’ historical treatment. Nor can wo 
follow him in his account of the antiquities, social condition, gradual 
improvement, intellectual advance, Catholic amelioration, and Presby- 
terian coercion. ^Among the anecdotes will 'be found one relating to 
Walter Scott and David Bitchie, the , original of th^r Black Dwarf. 
At 440 we fiq,d an account of Murray, the secretary to Prince Charles 
Edward, which w;e are not able ta reconcile with that given by Mr«. 
Burton,, vol. i. ^ }01, a&d ab we can hardly doubt that Mr. Chambers is 
^here themoreaccuratenarrator wemust think that theformer gentleman’s 
account of the paddock called Broughton, between. Noblehouse and 
Dumfries, from which he says Mun^y borrowed his«.style and title 
requires rev^ion. According to Mr. Chambers, Murray was the pos- 

^ * * 5 
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scssor of the estate of Broughton in the sheriflFdom of Peebles, which, 
if of the same dimensions then as now, included very nearly the whole 
parish. • 

From the by-w^s of history, returning to one of its main roads, we 
take lip, eighth ir/ the series published by Hirzel of Leipzig, Pauli’s* 
valuable contribution to an extended knowledge, among bis countrymen, 
of the internal relations, the home politics, and social and mental deve- 
lopment of tho English nation, during the present century, or rathei* 
that part of it which has elapsed since the Peace of 1815 ; the foreign 
polities, tho maritime and colonial power, and the mercantile interests 
of (Ireat Britain, as described in the graphic pages of Qorvinus, being 
already sufE|piently known to his countrymen. In compiling the volume 
before us the author has consulted the works of Hughes, Alison, and 
Miss Mf.jitineau, all of which he considers unattractive and unfair ; and 
of Mr. ChaHes Knight, whose? Popular History,” though sketchy 
and wanting in proportion, he pronounces a serviceable manual. He 
has also derived assistance from Mr. May’s “ Constitutional History,” 
of which he speaks favourably, and he has farther examined the 
“ Wellington Despatches,” the “ Colcheter Papers,” the “ Castlereagh 
Correspondence,” and various other contemporary sources of information, 
with more or less attention. The result is that we have in the present 
volume a thoughtful, well-arranged, and thorc^hly intelligible account 
of England’s recent domestic policy, of the career and character of 
her statesmen, of the impelling motives of her political parties, and of 
the events and incidents that make up what we may call the national 
action. The spirit of the book is such as will be generally approved : 
it is liberal but not democratical in any objectionable sense. The 
estimate of Pitt’s ministerial life is very like that given by Macaulay ; 
Fox’s merit is recognised and a future realization of his leading ideas 
said to be foreseen by a grateful people. So Castlereagh is admired 
for his energetic spirit and iron endurance, though not for his oratorical 
talent or creative genius : for his determined opposition to the supre- 
macy of Napoleon, though not for the wisdom* or justice of his conti- 
nental policy. Peel, Canning, Wellington,^ George the Fourth, and 
other notable persons are spoken of in appropriate terms. In appre- 
ciating tho nation it will be found that the author is not an enthusiastic 
admirer of the British character ; Jie censures us for what he considers 
our offences against Europe at the time of the Great Peace Settlement ; 
he blames us for our ariogance in calling a certain famous battle 
Waterloo instead of La Belle-Alliance ; he accuses us of sham-virtue 
and selQshness. Of theinore general critical estimateg of the volume, 
Jbheibest is that on Byron, in the last chapter. The remarks on Jeremy 
Bentham, too, are worth readings; andthebbservatiqpg on the material 
and intellectual progress of the country will prove that we have in Pauli^ 
a historian who, if he judges us with severity, is neither unfriendly 
nor prejudiced.. We presume thht his work when completed will bring 


’ StaateiEieschichte der neiiesten Zeit. Achter Band. Gesohichte Englands 
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us down to the present or at least a very recent date. The volume 
before us begins with the battle just mentioned, and e^ ds with the 
death of Gteorge IV. 

Of one of the great actors *in this important inl.erval of tiiqe, we 
have a fresh series of notices in the eleventh volume of the “Supple- 
mentary Despatches of the Duke of Wellington,** editedrby his son.^® 
This volume, the last but one, or, if *We include the promised separate 
volume containing the index, the last but two, records the entry of the 
British army into Paris, 7th July, 1815, the surrender of Napoleon, 
the Ney correspondence, the restoration of the worlfs of art taken by 
the French, the origin •of the Holy Alliance, the escape of Lavalette, 
and trial of Sir Bobert Wilson, Sir Pulteney Malcolm’s interview with 
Napoleon, and the reversion of the Italian duchies. * Commencing 
with July, 1815, the volume ends with July, 1817. It c^nt^Tins three 
hundred different topical statements. 

The next work that we shall notice calls us back into a remote, 
shadowy,and supernatural antiquity. Of Salverte’s “History of Names,” 
translated by Ilev. L. H. Mordacque, the second and concluding 
volume is far less trustworthy than even its predecessor.^^ M. 
Salverte was ingenious, and in some sense painstaking, but he was also 
credulous, and he was moreover often inadequate to the task he under- 
took, judged at least according to our present lights. 

What confidence can we place in an etymologist who tells us that 
“ Syp, the eye, also means a voice ; the Greek word for eye having 
Sxpofiai for its thema, and that for voice eTot ? How can we interpret 
Baphaim (Bephaim), one of the four Arabian hordes which he believes 
were conquered by Ohedorlaomcr to mean Charitable, unless we hold 
that their charity (according to the derivation assigned by Oesenius) 
consisted in knocking over once for all every one who opposed them. 
Having supposed kukXoq to have originally denoted an assembled city, 
or tribe, M. Salverte explains Cyclops to mean “ the eye of the people^ 
a most appropriate title for the educated class,” and then in a note 
having previously identified tke eye with the voice, he concludes “hence 
the Cyclops will have beev the orators, poets, priests, anct diviners, all 
of these posts which are not unfrequently combined with the duties of 
a magistrate.” Having thus pragmaiized the Cyclopes into rational 
persons, M. Salverte attempts to discover the truth about the Amazons. 
Here •'& the result of his investigations.^ In Fehlviam signifies 
mbther, and Yi^Vrunatres in Latin, the word am may, with a somewhat 
more extended meaning, have been used to designate all the matrons 
of a tribe ; so that the Amazons would be the wives of the Asons or 

Ases After referring to the fact that of the sons of ^gyptusi; 

six were sons of <the Qbrgons — wive8 of an inferior rank ; calling to 


** Sapplementaiy De^tc^es, Gorreroondence, and Memoranda of Field 
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mind that one of the daughters of Danaus bore the name of Gorgo- 
phono, that the Danaides seconded their father most valiantly when he 
fought the ilrmics of iEgyptus, and that there are still female warriors 
in the chosen troops of the empire of Monomotapa, M. Salverte sums 
up This much* however, may be assorted positively, .that the custom 
of adopting v^arrior goddesses as national emblems prevailed in the 
north of Africa, as well as in Asia and in Greece, and that in these 
various countries the custom gave rise to myths and allegories, which 
were soon transformed by popular credulity into positive traditions. 

* At a later period the meaning of the name Amazons led the people of 
Asia, but more especially the people of Greece^ to mistake these pre- 
tended matijons for the true history of the warlike wives of the Ases.” 
The GryfRns and Arimaspi, the Hyperboreans and Centaurs, still 
remain, Uit we refer our readers to the pages which relate their 
natural histdry. Leaving classical antiquity, and turning to the page 
which treats of the Eadiant Chootooctoo, we find, in a note, that Chakia- 
Muni was born u.c. 1029, and died b.c. 950. He was a Hindu, our 
author continues, as were also his twenty-eight immediate predecessors, 
so that clearly he knows all about it. Notwithstanding the extent of his 
knowledge, we venture to say that the best Orientalists place Sakya- 
Mani’s birth in the seventh century (b.c. 028). Seventy pages of this 
volume are occupied with the translation of oae of the literary produc- 
tions of Annius of Viterbo. Annius of Viterbo is perhaps worse known 
as Giovfinni Nanni. Ho was a Dominican monk, who died in 1502, and 
is reputed to bo the author of many fabrications, among others of the 
authentic and genuine abridgment of Berosus. “Berosus” is not the 
only pseudonym which M. Salverte covers with his broad shield of 
honour. In p. 56 he tells us that the poem of Fingal, as Maepherson 
has edited it, is a mere piece of patchwork, but its various component 
parts do belong to Ossian, and may be found among the Gaelic songs 
preserved by the Highlanders and collected together in the beautiful 
Gaelic edition of Ossian’s works, to which is appended a Latin transla- 
tion (3 vols. 4to). Candidly acknowledging tliat we have never seen 
this edition, ^d turning for information to tjjie only work we have at 
. hand that gives qs any account of what Wordsworth calls “ the 
phantom begotten by the snug embrace of an impudent Highlander 
upon a cloud of tradition,” we see •that the poems of Ossian in the 
original Gaelic appeared in 1807, with notes and observations of^Tohn 
Arthur (London, 3 vofs. 8vo) ; and that the “ original Gaelic” 
^was printed entirely from Maepherson’s handwriting, and corre- 
sponded., literally with t'de English, and which these is no doubt 
.Wfis translated into Gaelic by Maepberson* himself, who was particu- 
larly qualified for the task— “ Erse, not EngfJsh, being his native 
tongue.” On the whole we suppose that no well-informed man « 
in these days believes that Wordsworth vfas far out in his critical 
verdict. It is instructive, how8ver, to remark that even in the 
enlightened eighteenth century, while the highest aq^ihorilftes, John- 
son, Humo, amd Gibben were, all against the authenticity of Ossian, 
theM were wy seneibl® 'and able men who were favourable to his 
[*1. T.XXXTI. No. CliXII.]— Nb^^kbibsJ VoL XXVI, No. II. N N 
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claims, among others Dr. Blair, Cesarotti, Lord Karnes, and Arthur 
Young. Wo are not sure if we are right^ in adding the shrewd broad- 
church Presbyterian, Dr. Carlyle, whom some one in our own,day has 
cleverly called a “pot-wallopping Sadducce.*’ The latitudinarian 
ecclesiastic, however, has a graphic account of M‘Pnerson’s outer man 
and his own first impression of him and hij^ performatfee, and as we 
have nothing better to say, we wind*up our notice of M. Salverte and 
his book with the account in question. 

“On Tuesday morning, October 2 [1759], on my rctqrii from this vigil to 
Dumfries [where I had ingt Pranklin, Adam Smith, David Hume, &c.], I got to 
Moffat, where I knew John Home was, as he usually passed two or three weeks 
every season there. He introduced me to MTherson in the bowling-green, as I 
have narrated in a letter to the Highland Society. He was good-looking, of a 
large size, with very thick legs, to liide which he generally wor(3 boosts, tliough 
not then the fashion. He appeared to me proud and reserved; and shunned 
dining with us on some pretence. I knew him intimately afterwards.” 

Elsewhere he states that MTherson exhibited some unfinished 
fragments, and continues : — 

“ Mr. Home had been highly delighted with them ; and when he showed 
them to me 1 was perfectly astonished at the poetical genius displayed in them. 
AVe agreed that it was ajrecious discovery, and that as soon as possible it 
should be published to the world.” Autobiography^ Editor’s Note, p. il98. 

Glancing at the opening pages of “ The Epochs of Painting,” wo still 
find ourselves in the East.^- From Assyria and India we pass to 
Egypt, which perhaps in the time of Psarnmeticliua gave an impulse 
to the arts of Greece. The earliest painter on record, if we may 
accept Pliny’s curious story as true, was Bularchus. Bularchus, pos- 
sibly a Lydian, painted a representation of a battle of the Magnetos, 
about 716 n.c., for which Caiulaules, the king of Lydia, paid him 
“ either its weight in gold, or a.s much gold coin as would cover it.” 
“This picture by Bularchus,” continues Mr. VVoniuni, “ was probably of 
the school named by Pliii^ the ‘Genus Picturae Asiaticum,* which 
appears to have declined subsequently to the Persian conquest of 
Ionia, little more than a century and a half alter the time of Bular- 
chus. Driven from the mainland, painting found shelter in the 
islands of tlie JEgean Sea, and Samos became a famous scat of the 
arts.” Fixing the period of development or essential style about 
600 B.C., that^of establishment or dramatic stylo about 400 b.c.,* 
that of refinement, form, or technical excellence, about 340 u.c., Mr. 
Wornum date« the decline of painting from ubout 300 B.C. The genrt 
painters of ou»- own day v^ere represented in Greece by the* so-called 
rhyparographeijuor dii<i-paintcrs. Thus, without I'ellecting upon modern 
genre painting, the term genre painter, or ‘ peintre du genre has,' 
owes its origin to the same sentiment which established the Greek 
term rhyparographos. The subje^^ts of such painters, taken irom 
the ordinr ry ol^ects and incidents of the commonest life, were essen- 
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tially mean compared with the religious, poetic, historic, or heroic sub- 
jects of the^rcnowned mastefs hitherto.” Of the Greek genre painters 
the most famous was Pyreicus : “ he painted barbers’ -shops, cobblers’- 
stallg, shell-fish, jyd eatables of all kinds. Antiphilus of Egypt was also a 
genre painter; he painted a room full of dressmakers, also, ‘a boy blolving 
a Tire, with tne light reflected upon the objects around.’ ” In an inform- 
ing page in this early portion of Ws book, Mr. Wornum discusses briefly 
the question of statue-painting by the Greeks. Did the Greeks paint 
their statues ? Jlis answer is, “ that they did so is an indisputable 
fad, though it may have been far from the universal practice.” That 
some statues were painted is undeniable. The passage quoted from 
Plato’s foifrth book of the Republic affords unimpeachable evidence 
that the statirt3s of distinguished men (dyopiarrsc) received the appro- 
priate Idftal colouring, purple and black being specified in the imaginary 
case in which the fanciful demand is made, .that the most beautiful 
part, the eye, should be painted with the most beautiful colour. On 
tlie other hand, that the practice of painting the marble entirely was 
not general, “ is evident from the conversation between Licinus and 
Aristrafcus in the dialogue of the portrmts, or Panthea, in Lucian ; from 
which it is plain that the Venus of Cnidus, by Praxiteles, and other 
celebrated statues, were not painted, though parts may have been 
coloured, and the whole body covered with an* encaustic varnish.” The 
circmilitio of Nicias, which has been variously understood, Mr. Wornum 
says, “ must have been some superficial application, and cannot imply 
a correction of form accordingly he identifies it with the dya\- 
plrwr iyk'avetQ of Plutarch. “ In his circtmlitio the naked form was 
occasionally probably merely varnished, the colouring being applied 
only to the eyes, eyebrows, and lips ; to the hair, the draperies, and 
various ornaments of dress. And there can be little doubt that marble 
statues, especially of females, must have had a very beautiful appearance 
when well coloured in this way.” These notices of the epochs of 
painters will give some notion of the subject-matter and value of the 
book. We must add, however, that afteifrcviewing the manuscript illu- 
minations and Byzantine art, the author triRjes the revival of painting 
in Italy, under C^iuiabue and Giotto, in the thirteenth century ; in Ger- 
many and the Nethcrland.**, under the Van Eycks, 1410; in the fifteenth 
century in T’uscany, Bologna, NapWs, under the so-callcd Quatrocentisti, 
The re-cstablishmcnt of .painting in the Cinquecenti, or FlJtentine 
school, and its attainment of a second maturity. Transalpine art : the 
deterioration of painting in Italy in the sixteenth century, its progressive 
declinein the Academic period, and the mpre modern revival of painting, 
•from Rubens down to Sir Joshua Reynolds, gnd Dkvid, Vernet, Ary 
Scheffer, Turner, &c.^ are treated ih the concluding chapters. The author 
has “not spoken of the works of living n^n in any country, nor haa^ 
he noticed the revived artofGer;;^iany.” The present volume, in con- 
clusion,is not a mere revise of the author’s essay of 1847, or the enlarged 
edition prepared ibr the Oxford Middle-class Examination ih 1859, but 
while incor^rating* all thift he has seen fit to retain of tlio former 
esffLV, is a new work, c«iTtaininJ mass of ^ew matter, and in particular 
important biographical facts which have since been ascertained. Mr. 
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Wornuin, who is perhaps known to many of our readers as the author 
of the instructive article on painting in “ S'mith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities,” appears to us to have produced a useful and 
interesting biographical compendium of the masters of the art of 
colour. The vdlume closes with some statistical table^. For the 
illustrations which it contains the author is indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. J. S. Virtue. *' 

The first of the twenty-four biographical subjects selected by Mr. 
Charles Kent for rhetorical description and agreeable chatty dis- 
cussion, is the many-sid^d Leonardo da Vinci, whom he designates by 
his most characteristic title, the Artist.^^ In the regular recurreifcc 
of epithet by which each hero is denoted — the Adventurer, •the Town 
Poet, the Court Poet, the Soldier- Annalist, the Poet E!hight, and so 
forth, there is an affectation of symmetrical nomenclaturif which 
borders on the vulgar taste for sensation-titles. However, Mr. Kent will 
be found a pleasant fellow-traveller by all whose footprints on the 
road may chance to coincide with his own. Among his two dozen 
representative men are included Beranger, Columbus, Raleigh, Budgell, 
Jerrold, Sir William Napier, Thabkeray, Agathocles the Fleusinian, and 
Galileo Galilei the Astronomer, forming part of the collective series, the 
separate members of which, or several of them, have already appeared 
in a detached form in the Westminster Review^ Blackwood's Magazine ^ 
Household Words^ &c. In Agathocles the Eleusinian, the citations 
are very copious, and show considerable research ; but the repetitibn of 
the same erratum by which a tyrant is substituted for a god, would, 
in the case of a lady-writer, suggest the awkward suspicion that she was 
not aware that Dionysus and Dionysius were different “ parties.” The 
object of the paper, which really brings together a great deal of curious 
information about the Mysteries^ is to show that the Eleusinian cele- 
bration was originally introduced into Attica through the instru- 
mentality ofaome Egyptian traveller, or perhaps we should say, such 
is the conviction of the author. He quotes Mr. Grote’s expression 
that Demeter and DionysiitS were the Grecian counterparts” of 
Bacchus and Osiris ; but ^hey might have been the coiliiterparts of 
these divinities, and yet have been, if not indigencus to Greece, at 
least not emigrants from Egypt. But the traditions which associate 
Dionysus and Demeter are of com|>aratively recent origin. In the 
Homeric hymn which gives the mythus of ^Demeter at full length, 
and, as we may jfresume, in its purest form, there is np mention made 
of Dionysus, though Pindar, it is true, connects the god as cultivator 
of the vine, wit!h Demeter. cThe myth is certainly an agricultural 
myth, the idea contained in«it bein§ that the productive powers of tinf 
oarth are dormanifin the winter. That*lhe my steribb of Eleusis set forth 
^he burial of the body and jmmortality of the soul, was a subsequent 
philosophical speculation, but it is, a^ Dr. Thirlwall observes, not im- 
probable that in the century which followed the opening of a regular 
intercourse between Greece and Egypt, some features derived from the 
— • 

IS “ Footprints on the Road.” .By Charles Kent, Bkirister.at-Law. Londqt> >' 
Chapman dnd HalL 1864. * 
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East may have been introduced into the mystic worship, and perhaps 
the views of the initiated then began to be extended beyond the present 
life. In any case we should suppose, that if not of native derivation 
the mystic celebration of Demeter came rather from Asia than from 
Ejjjrpt. Before we close our notice of Mr. Kent*5 “Footprints,” 
we would say a word .on his sketch of Galileo the Astronomer. 
The offence 'of which Galileo was guilty is described as a viola- 
tion of a solemn engagement by which he pledged himself to 
silence uporj — polemical astronomy. Our ^quarrel, not with Borne only, 
but with all sacerdotal corporations, is precisely that they will restrict 
the*“ liberty of prophesying,” the right of free utterance. But this is 
not all. 11* the long prevailing view of Galileo’s offence be erroneous, 
if it was for Ms attempt at conciliation of the two records that he 
was puni^ied, do wc err in sa3ung that it was a scientific truth that 
he was required to abjure ? Is it not the .fact that he was accused 
of believing and htlding “ the false doctrine, and contrary to the Holy 
and Divine Scriptures, namely, that the sun is the centre of the 
world, and that it does not move from east to west, and that the 
earth does movp, and is not the cenfre of the world ; also of main- 
taining that an opinion can be held and supported as probable, after 
it has been declared and finally decreed contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures” ? Is it not true that Galileo was promised absolution only on 
condition of abjuring, cursing, and detesting the said errors and 
heresies, or is the document from which wc quote a forgery ? If it 
be authentic, the ecclesiastical authorities of that day may be justly 
accused of opposing the progress of truth. It would be an igimrant 
error to assert that the Roman hierarchy was always hostile to scien- 
tific speculation, or that Catholics stood alone in their intolerance. 
The spirit of persecution belongs quite as much to the Protestant 
as to the Catholic ; and if the Catholic has persecuted more than the 
Protestant, it is perhaps solely because he has had more time and more 
power to wield that celestial Greek fire which the theological zealot 
so loves to evoke. Happily, men, OathMic and Protestant, lay and 
ecclesiastic, are not consistent in their foll^ ; and though it remains 
eternally true tliat all interventional theology is antagonistic to 
science, it by no means follows that all theologians, in all times, in all 
jjlaces, and under all circumstances' oppose all forms and varieties of 
scientific progress. . ^ 

' And this is tl^ sole concession that we can make tb the cultivated 

• and assiduous, but not disicriiniAating Professor of Modem History at 
the Catholic University of Ireland, J. B, iBobertson, Ksq., on some of 

• \rhG«e opinions we might find mucti to say, jf time and space per- 
mitted. The volumd which contmns them consists ot tiwo lectures on^ 
the History of Spain in the Eighteenth Ceqtury ; four lectures on the 
Life, Writings, and Times of M. 4e Chateaubriand ; and two lectures 
on Secrel Societtes.'* The history of Spain is so little studied, that 

“ LectureApn some •Subjects of Modern History and Biomphy." * Delivered 
at the Catholi<nJniverflity^fr Ireland, 1860 to 1864. By J. B. JRobertsoa, Esq., 
Professor of Modern dietory, &o. Dublin : William Bernard Kelly. London : 
Burns and Lambert j Smpkin, Marshsll^and Co. 1^64. 
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we are thankful to Mr. Eobertson for calling attention to it in any form 
or in any spirit. He is quite right to say* all that he can l^uly say for 
his side and against ours ; and \vchope that whatever is justly advanced 
in his favour and our disfavour, will be received as ^t ought to be by 
his Protestant readers. But our impression is, that aftei all he has 
said to extenuate the excesses of the Inquisition, the Inquisition rem^fins 
essentially a tremendous, iniquitous, ^sanguinary tribunal ; and if the 
popes confirmed and extended its powers — if the crusade against the 
Albigenses proclaimed by Innocent III. was an inhumanity — we do 
not see that Mr. Buckle was* far wrong in calling the Eoinan Catholic 
Church a cruel and persecuting Church, whatever exception may* be 
taken to the sweeping charge of its being stained with etery crime. 
In his strictures on Mr. Buckle’s essay on Spain in th6 “ History of 
Civilization,” Mr. Eobertson joyfully., recognises the iqerRs of an 
article in the Edinburgi Jieview which undertakes to show that that 
historian was wrong when he maintained the frequetcy of earthquakes 
in Spain ; but he makes no reference to Mr. Buckle’s reply, vol. ii. p. 5. 
After citing numerous authorities which narrate the ravages com- 
mitted during one hundred and ninety years, he corvtinues : “ From 
their account it is manifest that in Spain hardly a generation passed 
by without castles, villages, and towns being destroyed, and men, 
women, and children killed by earthquakes. But according to our 
anonymous instructor it is doubtful if there ever was an earthquake 
in Spain ; for he says of the whole peninsula, including Portugal, 
‘the only earthquake known to have occurred there, was that of 
Lisbon.’ ” So too, while quoting Prescott against Buckle, he might 
have quoted him for Buckle. When speaking of the earthquake and 
hurricane of 1504, which visited Andalusia, the historian of Ferdinand 
and Isabella says, “The superstitious Spaniards now read in these 
portents the prophetic signs by which Heaven announces some great 
calamity.” But to turn from Spain and its religion to France and 
socialism. While we have certainly no intention of recommending 
socialism for general adoptio^i, we yet think some effort might have 
been made to show whdt is its true meaning and pfoposed aim, 
remembering as we do that one of our best writers has said, “ 1 have no 
difficulty in admitting that Communism would even now be practicable 
among the elite of mankind, and may become so among the rcst.”’^ But 
Mr. il^bertson is not careful to do this. He is not careful even to add 
the complementifry statement which would prevent hi^ half irMth. from' 
being what it now is. Speaking of tiie co]onists of Icaria, he says, • 
“ Their chief, M. Cabet, was<prosecuted for swindling, and condemned 
by the Paris tril)unal tp tvuo years’ imprisonment.” Yes ; prosecated * 
in his absence, \iS was condemned in contumacy; In Mr. Knight’s 
English Cyclopsedia,” w^are told on the authority of the “ Nouvelle 
Biographic UniverseUe,” and that ^f the “ Gazetteer of the United 
States,” that when this news reached Nauvoo, a votd passedT of con- 
fidence iq fne honour and probity of their leader ; that Cabet imme- 
diately^ returned to Paris, and notwithstanding* the va#t amount of 
— ^ 1 La—o 

* Mill’s JHepresentaUve Government, p. 55. 
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prejudice he found existing against himself, remitted his ease to the 
Court of Appeal, and after trial which lasted three days, his fonner 
sentence vhs reversed. The result was that in 1856 Cabet, who, 
sliortly after the trial had returned to Nauvoo, was sole judge and 
ruler of his little/ bund. But we must pass into a more distant ago 
aftd country- v-the age and country of the founder of fslam. 

Dr. Custy,vus Weil, 'the auljior of the “Life and Doctrine of 
Mohammed the Prophet,” j)uhlished about twenty years ago, has done 
good service in responding to a wish expressed by a friend to Arabic 
stiidics, tliifl; the life of that liero or impgstor,^® by Ibn Ishak might be 
regdered accessible to the unlearned through a translation. Mohammed 
Ibn Ishak, lived in tlie first half of the second century of the Hidjrah, 
and enjoyed the reputation among his companions of being a trust- 
worth}" <^ol lector of traditions. The legendary element, as might be 
anticipated* is combined with the historical, while the work which has 
come down to us is not th(3 original, but a» recension by Ibn Ilischam. 
It seems, however, to be but little altered ; amplification, explanation, 
or variation, being announced as such, and omissions being no less 
candidly acknowledged. The translator further points out that it is 
not only as a biography that the present work is of importance, but as 
one of the most ancient specimens of Arabic literature, as a guide 
through the labyrinth of the Koran, and^ as a repository of many 
excellent poems by contemporaries of the Prophet. The translated work 
consists of two volumes, of which the first begins with the birth of 
Mohammed and ends with the campaign against the Benu Suleim, and 
the second begins with that of Sawik, and ends with the hero’s death. 

Two books of little note close our list ; the “ Minsters and Abbey 
Euins of the United Kingdom,”*^ by Mr. Walcott, which may prove 
an acceptable guide-book to their history, architecture, monuments, and 
traditions ; and Mr. Paul Bedford’s “ Eecollcctions and Wanderings, 
a harum-scarum recital of the scattered experiences of the well-known 
comic actor. 


BELLES LETTEES. 

F resh books upon Shakespeare appear in rapid suecession, and if 
the last, by Mr. Kenny,! contain anything very new, 

its closely ])rinted pagers accurately chronicle facts, and record the 
results of thennost recent criticism. In the chapters on the poet’s' 

m 

15 ''-Das Leben Mohammeds nach Mohammed Ibn lijhak b*arbeitet von Abd-el- 
M«.lek Ibn Hischam. Ausdem Arabiuoheu ubersetzt von Dr. G-ustav Weil, &c. 
In zwei Biinden. Losdon. » * '* 9 • . 

1 C tt Minsters and Ruins of the United Kingdom : their History, Architec- 
ture, Monuments, and Traditions ; with Noticrj of the Larger Parish Church!} 
and ColLegiato Chapels." By Mackenzie Walcott, M. A. of Exeter College, Oxford. 
London : Edwanl Stanford. 1864. 

Recollections and Wanderings of Paul Bedford. Facts , not Fancies." 
London : Routledge, W arne, :^d Routledge. 1864. « 

1 (^The Iftfe and Geiijus of ^hakespeare." By Thomas Kenny. London: 
Longman and Co. *1^. * 
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life and character, the author gives all the scanty contemporary 
allusions to Shakespeare that have been discovered by curious anti- 
quaries, among them, one from Ben Jonson’s Commonp^lace „ Book, 
which is less generally known than thelaudatoiy verses in the folio of 
1623. It hardly bears out the charge of envious lietraction which 
has been brought against Jonson, and is as follows : — 

** I remember the players have often mentioned it as an honour to Shake- 
speare, that in his writing (whatsoever he penned) he never blotted aline. 
My answer hath been, would he had blotted a thousand ! Which 4hey thought 
a malevolent speech. 1 had not*told posterity this, but for their ignorance, 
who chose that circumstance to commend their friend by, wherein he most 
faulted ; and to justify mine own candour, for 1 loved the man, aiv^ so honour 
his memory (on this side idolatry) as much as any. He was, .indeed, honest, 
and of an open and free nature ; had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, and 
gentle expressions, wherein he flowed with that facility that sometimes it was 
necessary he should be stopped : Sttfflaminandm erat^ as Augustus said of 
Haterius. His wit was in his own power ; would the rule of it haa been so too ! 
Many times he fell into those things could not escape laughter; as when he 
said, in the person of Ga?sar, one speaking to him, * Ctesar thou dost me 
wrong !* He replied, ‘ Cmsar did ivsver wrong but with just cause,’ and such 
like; which were ridiculous. But he redeemed his vices 'with his verses. 
There was ever more in him to be praised than to be pardoned." 

Mr. Kenny is wanting*in the art of infusing a living inti'rest into 
a hackneyed subject, and is apt to become dull when he aims at 
original flights. We do not need to be told that ‘^men and vvoVnon 
are the especial study of the dramatist,” or that “ Shakespeare looked 
at life through the transparent atmosphere of a light, uncnthralled 
imagination,” or even that the great dramatist drew his intellectual 
aliment largely and freely from the world around him still less that the 
^^power of conception and the power of expression arc most completely 
united in the greatest creations of genius.” But the book has the merit 
of bringing together in convenient form much information for which the 
student must otherwise seek in many separate works, and the writer 
has taken up the subject in v4i’y serious earnest, sparing no pains in 
collecting the materials foi* his proposed task of throwing any ray of 
new light upon the growth and characteristics of the*poct’s genius. 

A little volume from New York‘S gives an encouraging view of the 
progress and prospects of Art in America, even in the midst of a" 
desolathig war. The author tells how much has been done of late 
years — the high J)rices given for pictures by private collectors, and 
the numerous Institutes of Fine Arts which aye springing up not only 
in Boston and New York, bu^ in such places as Buffalo and Chicago ; 
but he laments the waii^ of Natibnal Gallery, and urges the advftn-* 
tages of such an ihstitution even on the ground that it would be a 
^fe and profitable investn)ent. The city of* America which first 
possesses a fine gallery of art will become the Florence of this con- 
tinent in that respect, reaping a reward in reputation and money 
sufficient t& convince the closest calculator of the dollar that no 

* **ThS Art Idea: Part Second of ConfesBlone of 'an; Inquirer.” By James 

Jackson Jarves. New York : Hurd and Houghton. 186 * 4 . 
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better investment could have been made.** Mr. Jarves, is well-known 
as the author of a book published in 1857, entitled “ Confessions of an 
Inquirer,” which provoked a good dc^l of what he terms “ see-saw 
criticism,” but uyon which he prints, with much complacency, the 
cqjnmendator^ opinions of Elizabeth Barrett BroWning and Mrs. 
J^eson. In 1861 he published an abstract of the history of Italian 
painting, witil the title “ Art StuBies the fruit of ten years’ devotion 
to the subject, during which time he had collected with infinite pains, 
nearly a hundred and fifty specimens of various masters, which he 
hoped might become the nucleus of a p*ublic gallery at Boston, his 
native city, offering them at a third less than their cost. But owing, 
apparently ,»to underhand intrigues, the proposal was not accepted, 
and the collection, which competent judges have pronounced to be a 
very valu^b^p one, seemed in danger of dispersion, when in March of 
the present year, the New York Historical Srjoaiety proposed to become 
the purchasers, and to raise a subscription of 25,000 dollars for the 
purpose. It does not appear whether this plan has been carried out. 
Mr. J arves writes hopefully of the rising American school, and points 
with natural prjde to Story’s “Sybil ** and Ward’s “Freedman” as 
evidence that it can express the living thought of the present, while 
he looks upon the works of Allston, Babcock, Hunt, La Fargo, Inness 
and Vedder as not unworthy successors of the Venetian school, and as 
giving hotter promise of an original modem school of colour than any 
other nation can boast of. The following passage explains the peculiar 
advantages and special drawbacks by which art in the New World is 
surrounded : — 

“ First, it has freedom of development, and a growing national knowledge, 
refinement, and taste, to stimulate it and strengthen the common instincts 
of beauty, which never wholly deserts human nature even in the most 
untoward condition. Secondly, it is not overborne by the weight of a glorious 
past, disheartening the weak of the present, and rendering many, even of the 
strong, servile and mind-ridden. True, it has j^ot the compensating virtue of 
lofty example and noble standard ; but the creative faculty is freer, and more 
ready to shape* itself to the spirit of its age. Tliirdly, art is in no sense a 
monopoly of govennment, religion, or social caste. It is not even under 
permanent bondage to fashion. It rather leads or misleads it than is led by 
it,. For its sustenance it appeals direct^ to the people. Fourthly, it possesses 
a fresh, vigorous, broad continent for its field; in the natural world,f;rand, 
wild, and m^iritiiig ; in man* enterprising, energetic, and i|mbitious, hesitat- 
ing at no difficulties, outspoken, hardy of limb, and quick of action ; tliought 
' that acknowledges no limits > mincT that dares to solve all questions affecting 
humanity to their remotest consequences, daring, doubti^, believing, and 
• liopiAg, giving birtli to new ideas, whfch arc eirer 4>a9smg on to new forms. 
In one word, art is free? here ; as free to surpass all previous art as it is free 
to remain, if it so incliues, low and common. But if Aoierica elects to develope * 
her art wholly out of herself, without reference to the accumulated experience 
of older civilizations, she will make a*mistake, and protract her improvement. 
We have not time to invent and study everything anew. Wji are a composite 
people. Our knowledge is eclectic. It remains for us to be as ecleeticin our 
art as in the rest of our civilizauq^. No invidious natioudism should enter 
into art competition *oi:»^riticiam. The true* and beautiful cannot be per- 
manently monopolized Jby racci class, or sect. J^reign governments set a 
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wise example in throwing open the designs of their public edifices to the 
artistic competition of the world. Least of ajl should America be behind in 
this sound policy, for no country stands in more need of artistic ard.** — p. 199. 

This little volume contains much that will interest those who care 
to watch the progress of art, and who can appreciate the remarks of 
one who writes with feeling as well as knowledge, and wKo has studffid 
the subject with an enlightened vifcw to its manifold\ relations to 
religion, taste, and civilization. 

Mr. D’ Arcy Thompson gives us a very pleasant volume'*^of scholarly 
conceits, quaint fancies, and philological theories hitersjK'rsed ^ith 
passages of gentle and fender sentiment, and a vein of humorous good 
sense which redeems them from sentimentality, llis clivd' theme is 
the wrongs of schoolboys and the “ Theory of KlementaP'y Unintelligi- 
bility,” upon which that system of instruction is based hy wliich 
Greek and Latin are taijght so as to consume the greatest amount of 
time with the smallest of perceptible result. He boldl}" attacks the 
received grammatical manuals, ridicules their rules, and accounts for 
their stupidity by explaining that ‘‘ half, if not all, the absurdities of 
our grammars arise from the fact that the rules were enunciated when 
the theory of language was imperfectly understood, and when the two 
great languages were considered as alien to one another.” He describes 
his own experience when*' at seven years old he was set to learn that 
terrible volume which — 

“gave all imaginable rules and all imaginable exceptions. It bad provi- 
dcnlially stored within it the requisite gear for whatever casually might befall 
us. The syntax rules, in the edition presented to me were, for the first time, 
rendered mercifully in English ; those for gender and quantity remained in the 
old Latin, and the Latin was communicated in hideously discordant rhythm. 
Over a space of years we went systematically through and through tliat book ; 
page after page, chapter after chapter. It was all unintelligible — all obscure ; 
out some spots were wrapt in more than ordinary gloom. Our chronic bewil- 
derment was varied from time to time by shooting pains, brought on by some 
passage or expression unusually indigestible. e read of creatures — happily 
few in number — that went about in the epicccne gender. Were they fish, llesh, 
or fowl ? Would the breed be ever extinct ? Under certain deftperatc circum- 
stances, a participle and a noun together were bound banrl and foot, and put 
voXo i\\e ablative absolute. What had they done, to be treated in a manner 
thus peremptory, unreasonable, crotchety ? Did they ever get out after being 
once put in ? Then thcr^ were gerunds in D/, />o, and Dum. How they 
recalled to us that old Fee] i'V, Fo, Fum, and the* smell of English blood ! And 
supines in (/m and (J. What was the meaning of these cabalistic names ? 1 did 
not know then ; ^and I do not know now. And ^et 1 have been behind the ' 
scholastic curtain, for twelve kng years. There was no entire chapter in the 
book more brokp by pitfalls «tlian that, composed in doggrel, which trpied\)f* 
the rules for gendbr. Not one word, 1 am sure, of ftn exceptional kind had 
escaped the diabolic ken of, the compiler. String upon string of jangling, 
unmusical lines could we repeat with a singular rapidity; understanding 
nothing, asking no questions. Oh, the Weet simple faith pf childhood ! We 
had been tcid to, commit those lines to memory, and we committed them. 

* “ tfay-Dreams of a Schoolmaster.’* By 5j*Arcy* V- Thompson. Edinburgh 

Edmonston and Douglas. 1864. ^ 
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T1u 7 would doubtless do us good in the latter days. We should at all events 
be (logged there and then unless we sang them like caged birds.” — p. C. 

Mr. Thompson cites his own experience as a schoolmaster in proof 
of the possibility /f teaching a classical language in a rational manner, 
attacks tync-honoured prejudices with a daring which reminds us 
that ho writes from a country’ where Latin is not yet so dead a language 
as it is with ; for Latin was s*poken in village schools in Scotland 
within the memory of living men ; the Italian pronunciation is still 
retained ; aild it is possible even now to meet with a Scotch youth 
who, though scarcely able to express liimsejf in English, can write 
l)ufo and elegant Latin. Jt will be a bright day for scholars as well 
as tutors wlien languages are tauglit as Mr. Tliompson would have 
them, and liis" little work deserves the attention of all instructors of 
youth. must make rooiA for one other extract from a chapter 

entitled “ Place aux Dames.” , . 

“ My brother sat for a week opposite a fair creature at a table-d’liote in 
Venice ; and lie never eat less or enjoyed dinner more, for a week together, 
lie heard her speak all the languages hy knew ; and some that he did not 
know, liut for licr linguistic pow'ers, he would have taken her for an English 
girl, from her English accent and her blonde beauty. Of course she was a 
Russian. She bad no appearance of the Blue. If she was one, then I could 
wish that all were even as that sweet, young, b?ue-eyed polyglot. *T\vas a 
lucky fellow, I should think, that caught that little Tartar. Do, reader, dis- 
abuse your reasonable mind of unreasonable crotchets. Women have just as 
keen intelligence as men ; less powers, maybe, of abstract reasouiug ; but far 
finer perceptive and linguistic faculties. They need not be trained to ex- 
haustive scholarship ; but refinement of mental culture suits them, perhaps, 
even mure than it does our sex. I imagine that the Lady Jane who read her 
“ Phoido” when the horn was calling, had as pretty a mouse-face as you ever 
saw in a dream ; and I am sure that gentle girl was a better scholar than any 
lad of scvciitceu is now iu any school of England or Scotland. And once upon 
a time, reader, a long, long while ago, I knew a schoolmaster, and that school- 
master had a wife. She was young, and fair, aud learned : like that princess- 
pupil of old Ascliam ; fair and learned as Sydney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 
Her voice, w|j^ ever soft, gentle, and low, reader i,an excellent thing, in woman. 
And her fiugers were quick at needlework, and nimble in all a housewife’s 
cunning. And shctould draw sweet music from the ivory board ; aud sweeter, 
stranger music from the dull life of her schoolmaster-husband. She was slow 
of heart to understand mischief, but Cer feet ran swift to do good. Aud she 
was simple with the simplicity of girlhood, and wise with the wisdbm that 
cometh only of tjjc Lord — cometh only to the children of the kingdom. Her 
sweet young life was as a morning hymn, sung by children's voices to rich 
organ music. Time shall throw his dart at Death ere Deaih has slain such 
Smolher. Eor she died, reader, a long, U^ng wHile ago. AncLI stood once by her 
grave ; her green gravp, not far frouk dear Dun^dinf Died:, for all she was so 
fair, and young, and learned, and simple, and good. And 1 am told it made | 
great difference to that schoolmaster.”— p. 123.* 

That schoolnjaster being, as wfi have heard, the author of these “Day- 
Dreams.” ^ # 

A volume of republished papers, ^ sixty-two in number, upon a great 

— 1 — 0 

^ Tangled Talk AH Essayist’s •Holiday.V London : Alexai^er Strahan. 
1864. 
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variety of subjects, contains much pleasant reading, and is written in 
a very agreeable lively style. The authof takes peculiar pleasure in 
exposing the errors that lie hidden in broad generalizations, and the 
falsehood contained in plausible half, or two- third truths, and he above 
all things wages" war against pretension and the tyranny of common- 
place sentiment. A great deal that he says is- what would be thou^t 
by any well-educated, reflecting, hohest-minded man surveying the 
perplexed and troubled world in which we live, and desirous of doing 
so with as much impartiality as is consistent with earnestness, while 
there is enough of originality* and freshness to recommend these short 
essays to the thoughtful re^er, and a sufficient sprinkling of anec- 
dote and quotation to fit them for the digestive powers of the 
many who demand lightness as the first requisite in 'their mental 
nutriment. , ^ 

In the same field, so tempting to the meditative and the solitary, 
we meet the authoress of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” who gives us 
two volumes® of her thoughts and life-experiences, and generously takes 
us more into her confidence than the tangled- talker abovemeiitioned. 
A slender thread of autobiographical narrative runs, through these 
desultory chapters and gives a personal interest to them. They con- 
tain the philosophy of a working woman’s life ; of one who for ter 
years toiled in the dull' routine of a school-room, and who lives to 
declare as the result of her experience that the life of a governess need 
not necessarily be either unhappy or irksome. She has known tlie 
chill isolation, the labour uulightened by love, the restraint and the 
tediousness that are the inevitable sufferings of one who, at the best, 
knows that her presence in a house is looked upon in the light of a 
necessary evil, but she nevertheless boldly asserts that the position of 
a governess is very much what she herself chooses to make it. We 
fear that there are not many in that sisterhood of lifteen tliousand who 
will echo this sentiment, nor are there many women in any position 
who have the resolute cheerfulness of the lady who preaches so wisely 
and gently on the duty of miheing the best of it. The rough schooling 
of poverty and work has at least in this instance been successful, and a 
life of obscure spinsterhood has taught self-reliance and independence 
of spirit without quenching one feminine instinct or hardening one 
womanly feeling. Our authoress ^is not a reformer nor an oman-‘ 
cipist, tod deems the life which is the lot of so many, a perpetual 
denial of the noblest part of their being, but she bijjs such to take 
courage, follow her example in making *tho ipost of every small plea- 
sure that may brighten the joylessness of their fate, and promises them 
the reward of ip'ereasing cpntentriient at last. We have dwelt ujwn'* 
this feature of ‘^‘tn the Silver Age,^' because it is rare to meet with 

bracing a tone in a woman’s book, which at the same time evinces 
the fullest sympathy with, and appre/;iation of, the often unsuspected 
and unpitied wretchedness of her less happily constituted sisters \ but 
her meditatlbns are by no means confined to this or kindred topics. 

" ** In'the Silver Age : EssavsH-That is, 'Dispersed 2&'rditati<ms.’* By Holme 
Lee* London : Smith and Elder. 1864, 
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The varying aspects of nature are to her sources of keenest pleasure, 
and she writes of flowers, and shadows, and running brooks, with a 
contagipus Enthusiasm. A short foreign tour is the subject of some 
amusing chapters, and the grotesquely sad experiences of a village 
Lady* Bountiful mi a small scale, are related with pleasant, kindly 
liAmour. Th^ union of pathos, gaiety, and practical good sense in 
these prettily/ got up volumes is not an every-day merit, nor among 
books of this class — namely, the egotistico-fragmentary “loose 
thoughts” qf the self-taught — do we remember one more agreeably 
writrten or containing more genuine evidence of time and talent turned 
to good account ; the talent being of that uAobtrusive amiable kind 
which does pot meddle with things too high for common understand- 
ings, and puts .into a few gracefully-written sentences the wisdom that 
has been iearly bought with the courageous effort of a patient self- 
denying life.^ Wc quote a passage from a chapter entitled “ Eain in 
Summer in it many will sympathize, tho*ugh all would not dare to 
express their assent : — 

“ Such an extensive veneer of universal knowledge is laid on modem society 
that the only folks from whom there is a chance of a new view and a fresh idea 
are those who beiilg out of the world are out of the fashion, and wear boldly 
the grain of their native wood, as did their fathers before them. It is always 
it!freshing and satisfactory to listen to those wh(\ talk of their own special 
subject — of their private taste, occupation, or even idleness ; of their vagaries, 
speculations, and fancies ; but the foggy generalization on all the learning and 
wisdom under the sun to which more and more persons are becoming prone is 
infinitely wearisome. I know 1 am secure of wide sympathy when i confess 
that my own appetite for useful information was always very easily appeased. 
The moment gases are introduced my wits evaporate in the loaded atmosphere, 
and a lethargic dulncss creeps over all my senses. Such mysteries of natural 
philosophy as Why the kettle boils ? and Why the apple falls to the ground ? 
are quite beyond my comprehension. My reply to the former inquiry would 
be. Because it is set on the fire ; and to the latter, Because it is ripe ; and if 
the inquisitive child who was so ill advised as to worry me with these frivolous 
demands were anxious to enter further into the subject, 1 should refer it to 
‘ Brewer’s Questions.’ Next to knowing a thing of one’s own knowledge is 
knowing whert^ to learn it. What an excruciatingfinfliction is a lecture served 
up cold at supper bj^a half- wise woman who hu been spending an evening at 
the British Institution ! Her fresh intelligence frothed up into trifle of science, 
becomes the centre dish of conversation, of which her guests must praise the 
composition and liberally partake. But while lending her their reluctant ears, 

* they are secretly rebelling against her assumption of wisdom, suspecting her 
accuracy, and wishing she would talk of what she really dobs understand— of 
•potting meats and preserving (ruits apart from chemistry, or of excellent methods 
of curing meat’s tongue; for the woman who r^ales on science has commonly 
•a superior turn for housewifery. The gift of disjinct explaifhtion is very rare. 
The genuine man of science is simple] clear, comprc&ensibU, but his amateur 

mimics are bores without exception To improve themselves is the object ^ 

for which the feebly conscientious toil without Ceasing. And let them toil ; 
but, oh ! if they would only have a clxiice in the ways and means, and not all 
flock slieepishly after shrill dull dogs who will fold them and pen^hem in the 
most arid of pastures. It is pathetic to witness the yirtuods perseyerance of 
the votaries of ^.yery new mama 4^1 has the slightest tincture oi art or science. 
.... The most soWmiadhd sed^ons.of society become curiously frivolous in 
their efforts to guard against frivolity; and its best-inteutioned members are 
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positively dangerous when a-mount of their hobbies. Here, for example, is 
* The CJiemistry of Common Things,’ and a progressive friend who has dwelt 
on its warnings until she has made herself suspicious of every efurnb^she eats, 
pleads with me affectionately — ‘Head it, pray read it; it is a delightful work !’ 
But, merci! for the. health’s sake of my body, I beg to* vert my mind from 
all its painful unwholesome themes of meditation. Suffer me absorb my^'ck 
of dirt unawares !” — vol. i. p. 196. 

Mr. Moon seems determined to have the last word in'^thc shape of a 
third letter .to the Dean of Canterbury, which, with the help of sundry 
edds and ends of correspondence and Opinions of the Press, swells his 
invectives to the size, of a small volume^* to match “The Queen’s 
English,” which we noticed in a former section. It is agreed oh all 
hands that Dean Alford is a careless and far from clegaht writer of 
English, and it was well that his slight and hastily-written Lectures 
should have undergone the examination and criticism whL’li they have 
provoked ; but the ceJntroversy has lasted long enough, and Mr. 
Moon’s severity is degenerating into mere rudeness, while some of his 
objections are only the captiousness of fault-finding. If the Dean 
intends to return railing for railing, it will not be easy for him to 
outdo his irate opponent, who charges him with “ errors in the use of 
pronouns; errors in the use of nouns, both substantive and adjective; 
errors in the use of veijbs and of adverbs ; and errors in the use\d* 
prepositions. There are errors in composition, and errors in punctua- 
tion; errors of ellipsis, and errors of redundancy; specimens of feeble 
expletives, and specimens of circumlocution ; specimens of ambiguity, 
and specimens of srpiinting constructions ; specimens of misquotation 
of an opponent’s words, and, worst of all, a specimen of misquotation 
of Scripture.” 

The author of “ Guy Livingstone” has added another to the long 
list of novels of the present year, and in “Maurice Dering”^ exhibits 
once again his small company of actors playing out a drama of passion 
at white-heat, with not much more variety in the scenery and getting- 
up than is sufficient to autjiorizc the new title-page. “ The Quadri- 
lateral” is the story of fpur men knit into a brotherhood-in-arms and 
friendship, somewhat after the model of “ The Three ^Musketeers.” 
Their exploits are narrated in the half-mournful, Mialf-mocking tone 
with which we are familiar, and tljLeir loves, hates, wrongs, and suffer- 
ings sire w'orked up into a tale of considerable interest and power, not 
wanting, it is almost unnecessary to add, its fair coinpleinerit of dan- * 
gerous ladies, t norough-bred horses, miraculous escapes, and perilous 
adventures. 'W'e arc introduced to the fourrheroes in “ Tabako Psirle- 
ment” assembled at midnight, where, according to our author, the 
Englishman is^sfcn to^io il»uch advajitage that he longs to exhibit him' 
to some disparaging Frenchman whom he would thus apostrophize: — 

“Monsieur, my friend, mifcli of your trenchant satire is unhappily too true. 
We do beat our blanche meess occasionally with a thick staff. Those radiant 

^ “ The Lean’s Snglisb : A Criticism on the Dean of Canterbury’s Essays on 
the Queer's English.” By G. Washington Mpon. Semnd Edition. London : 
Hatclia'-d. 1864. ^ 

^ “Maurice Dering ; or TheiQuadrilateraf,” By afuthor of “Guy Living- 
stone.’* London : Tinsley Brothers. 1864. 
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creatures \7bo left us a while are always liable to sale in the public mart, 
with a cord of silk about their»swan necks. Those loungers around you, in 
broidert^d raihient of many colours, do gorge themselves dafly with the bleeding 
bifstek, deluged with portare-beer — ask, rather, .M.* Victor Casserole, our 
and ybur conipatric/ 1 may not deny that most of our notables — especially our 
B^me Miiiisten^ — die early and miserably of the fatal spleen.* Through the dull 
wimer montlis every other leafles'i tree in our parks bears the bitter fruit of a self- 
suspended ariillocrat. All this — caJting upon my head these white ashes — I 
confess and concede. But tarry licrc, I m-ay you, one short half-hour ; and then 
say if, iu his pwn saturnine way, Milord is not capable of a camcrkP — p. 17. 

ilacli personage of this small select *comgany is drawn with tfio 
cleJlrness and finish of a fine steel engraving, and the two fair ladies 
whose rule It is to poison and make desoLatc their lives — woman’s usual 
mission, aoeorlling to our author — are as full of every bewitching charm 
and artii^cr^ as their male victims are of truth and chivalry and self- 
devotion. In this story, as in “ Barren Hgnour,” a woman’s deceit is 
the rock upon whicli the peace of two lives is wrecked, and Ida Carew 
is another variety of the species which our author draws with sucli 
minute and careful finish, always reiterating the same melancholy 
moral; “if a wginari — wily or wicked— be once within the walls, never 
was ravelin or rampart that long could keep the besiegers at ba 3 \** 
•©evotion rewarded by treachery ; fidelity met with falsehood ; tempta- 
tion fled from yet ever pursuing ; failure, discomfiture, and anguish as 
the conclusion of all earthly striving, are the gloomy themes on which 
so mucli art and talent are lavished ; and over all there is thrown a 
veil of stoical philosophy which blinds the reader for the time to the 
morbid and exaggerated theory of life which these books illustrate. So 
much hrilliaucy of style and masterly use of materials place our author 
many degrees above the common level of novel writers, and though his 
pictures of men and women arc not much more real than In's ctliics — 
both being only true upon the assumptions that undeviating fixity of 
purpose is a common attribute of humanity, and that in the moral 
world darkness rules triumphant — they are pictures, full of expression 
and a certain heroic grandeur and sonibrei?ess, which looks like simplicity'’ 
but is the trfLimph of practised art. They depict the strongest emotions 
and fiercest passions of man, and it was characteristic of the author 
to choose for the crowning trial of his sorely exercised hero one of such 
maddening horror as the death of’ his young betrothed in the Indian 
mutiny. A noble, gontlu-hearted soldier, with every feeling of mercy 
and pity dried .pp at one fell stroke, is the very subject for one who 
delights in the exccptioii.^lly horrible, and in illustrating the old theme 
of ancitAit tragedy — a relfiitlcss fate, beft>re which goWs and men are 
povtferless to save. ^ ^ 

By comparison with these lurid scenes of moral *a^ony, a story of 
.the scnsationlh school in which circumstantjal evidence and a detective 
are tfie chief agents, is a poor excitement, and the sense of tragedy is 
lost in the multitude of every-day details and the constant reference 
to “ Bradshaw.” A fourth edition of “ Henry JDuftbar”* jttests the 

* “Henry itunbiir.: "ShB Stoi^ of |in Outo^t.** By the author of “Lady 

Audley's Secret,” &;c. Fourth Edition. Loudon : John Maxwell and Co. 1864. 
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unabated popularity of Miss Braddon’s works. As in its predecessors, 
there is in this story inRnite skill in the management of an intricate, 
improbable plot, great cleverness in the manifold contMvan^ for 
startling and telling situations, and much mechanical ingenuity in 
working them up into a highly-coloured effective whble. It is a*new, 
and not altogether a gratifying, feature to see a lady-writn* chief am^g 
the caterers for strong excitement, and foremost among these who would 
degrade fiction to the level of inferior melodrama. If it be good to 
stimulate our predatory instincts and keep them on the stretch while 
v^e trace the dodges and (doublings of an accomplished scoundrel 
matched with an adroit ‘detective, then let all praise bo given to Miss 
Braddon, for she understands her work and does it thoroughly, with a 
never-failing supply of expedients and an inexhaustible stock of dis- 
guises. There seems to be but one thing positively essential to her 
besides the central crime — she must have ])lenty of money. She can 
do nothing without heaps bf gold, and seems positively to bask in her 
own gorgeous descriptions of the splendour of wealth. Her heroine’s 
rich dresses are dwelt upon with the unctuous delight of a dressmaker’s 
apprentice, and she writes of upholstery — satin curtains, gilded 
mouldings, chairs covered with velvet, and “ the rich thickness of the 
sombre Turkey carpet,” like one to whom those articles of furniture 
were subjects of blissful reverie. But perhaps in this as in other 
things she understands her public, and is well aware that next to its 
enjoyment of a barbarous murder or a gigantic fraud, is its delight in 
golden visions of untold wealth. Those who do not relish these strong 
meats may supply themselves with a most perfect antidote in a new 
work by the author of “ Morning Clouds.” “ Wanted — A Home”® is 
the history of a young lady variously and richly endowed, whose early 
love has been cruelly thwarted, and whose sudden fall from wealth to 
penury causes her to stifle her feelings and silence her better judgment 
in order to marry, for the sake of a home, a rich, tiresome old baronet 
whom she is always endeavouring not to despise. The incidents are trite 
enough ; not so their treatment. Much thought, considerable reading, 
close observation, and reflned poetic sentiment raise this b^iok far above 
the ordinary record of a heart-history which idle wojiicn are so fond of 
composing, and we feel at every page that we arc brought in contact 
with a mind accustomed to pure and elevating contemplation and a 
spirit <hat has struggled upwards, finding rest and freedom in the 
higher life. The authoress, as her motto shows, is aware that she 
does not write for all ; her book is for. those “ die sdlfrano ed hanno 
sofferti,” and doubtless there is many a tdhder and delicate spirit, 
driven from the shelter of a fiome ?ike that of Helen Bayinond, w[io^ 
bitter experfen<fewvouldT)e but too favthfully re-eahoed in these pages, 
^rhe suffering of one who has been reared amidst elegan0 and culture, 
when exposed to the soci^y of the coarse, the vulgar, and the un- 
taught, cannot but be acute, and it is a theme that Avould naturally 
invite a woman’s^ pen ; but while fully recognising the fldclity of the 

• “ \^anted — Home.” By^he author of^’* Morhias Glouds|^’ &c. London : 
Smith and Elder. 1864. 
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picture, we are tempted again and again to ask, Why draw it so 
minutely ? Why describe with this microscopic accuracy sufferings 
which to the, happily, uninitiated majority, are tediously uninteresting, 
and to the unfortunates who have experienced them must seem like 
a mocking reflcofton of their woes ? Tlie heroine is a very noble, 
Wb^utiful cn^^ture, and the history of her rough schooling in life may 
bo worth writing, but the anal^-^iis of her feelings and motives is as 
close and scrupulous as if it were a duty to mankind to keep an 
accurate register of them. This dissection of character if pursued 
too long and too scientifically, becomes •painful, and the reader wiili 
any scrap of feeling longs to escape from tlib sight of the quivering 
nerves aiid^ the bleeding heart; the more so when the causes of the 
pain are, for Vie most [)art, peculiar to a woman’s experience — the expe- 
rienee of^the unhaj)py few who have rellncment without means and 
capabiIitios'*without emi)loyment, and whose whole being is strung to 
such a pitoli of sensitiveness that every step is ago)jy which takes 
them away from tlie hushed and polished luxury in whicli they have 
been reared. Viewed in this aspect, the hook is a painful one, but its 
literary merit claims more than a j)assing notice. It possesses the 
ehann of a ))olikli(»d and excellent style, and often in a few words, the 
wliole iiilenial meeljanisin of a character is suggested ; as, fur instance, 
*T lien a curate is described as whisking chierfully about liis parish, 
really exlnlaraled by a tootli-aiid nail resistance to the encroachments 
of dissent,” or a lady wlio “had, as it wore, a little abstract sympathy 
always warming on the hob, and could pour out some, cold-boiled and 
tasteless as it was, on th(i lirst occasion that seemed to call for it.’* 
Ihit in this as in all her former works, the writer excels in the art of 
depicting the suffering from want of sympathy and the blank misery 
of close intercourse with natures that are uncongenial. On this theme 
she rings changes of curious variety, and enters into every phase of 
tlic case with excruciating, not to say hideous truthfulness. Here is 
the poor heroine in one stage of torture: — 

“Usually M lieu the Trouueers did talk aimmg^ themselves, it was either a 
w ramble of Idutily asserted dilfcrcncc of opinion, or a general clack of cou- 
seiiliout feeling, aramuted hy strong party spirit or sottened by twaddle; of 
conversation, pioperly so called, they had no idea. . . . Jlclcu sat among them 
perfectly siltmeed by their bad taste. jNothiiig, perhaps, puts a more impassable 
gulf between one person and another than an cAtremc discord of tastefc. You 
. may iiope for a jiassiug uiikiiiduess to be repented of, t^ut who repents of 
having jarred eveVy nerve of a sensitive nature with coarse fun or sell-coiigra- 
tulatory jests cx|)rcssive ofwulgar triumph? In this liousc ^le had seldom any 
respite from distaste. Its inmates coutrivei to make boUi seriousness and 
hilarity equally repelling. Perhaps tlie^ gayer uyiod* were the worst.” — vol. iii. 
p. l‘Jd. ’ * ^ 

And then, after the marriage, comes tlieffollowing : — 

I 

“ Oh ! was it ift) distress to her to live with a small mind — a mind that was 
swollen to evident sclf-grat illation on the least Hush of wicccs?, and hurried 
into fussiness on an^*pressur» of business? Was it no pain to be the con- 
stant coinpanit>n of gue^hosc d!aef dVight wjs to go through the nations of 
being a public charaettr? whose favourite amusement in the evening was to 
[Vol. LXXXIL No. CLXII.]— N*iw Series, '"Vol. XXVI. No. IL 0 0 
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take up some printed papers of his own composing, about committees for 
public transactions, and read them aloud to Ji^r in a very sonorous voice and 
with much needless emphasis P . . . . A few days after their Return home, 
an old woman had pulled some stakes from a hedge, and he would have, as a 
magistrate, to sit in judgment upon her. In the eveniij" he stood by the 
window, when Helen was luxuriating in the scents and signts of her beautiful 
new garden, with his hands folded behind him, and thus addressed lier 
shall give the policeman fully to undcrstaoid that I have no invention of frus- 
trating the course of justice. I must insist on the most unshrinking discharge 
of his duty as a public officer. I shall say, VV^ilkes, it is incunibcut on you 
thoroughly to investigate this ca§,e, and then to come and .make ’your dcp/isi- 
tion ill explicit terms, without subterfuge or reserve of any kind. Leniency 
may he carried too far; it may encroach upon justice, and endanger truth. 
you follow me, my love?* ‘Oh, easily,* she replied, glancing towards him with 
rueful pity, for she thought that even he must have some objcure notion of 
what a foolish, pompous piece of work he was making. No suclvthing; ho 
stood swelling with weak vain words, — his poor little mind sintiting among 
legal intentions with perfect sclf-applausc. His heart was betraying itself, and 
he was telling the only ear present that he was a fool. Helen groaned in- 
wardly, and was glad that no one else heard him. ‘ Will you not read mo a 
few more pages of Alison ?’ she asked. (Alison was Sir Alatthc'w’s favourite 
author). She was very fond of getting him to read aloud Jo her; while so 
occupied he could not he saying any more silly things, and it gave her patience 
a rest.*’ — vol. iii. p. 97. 

Through these inglorious trials of iiinctecnth-contury-martvrdom, 
the poor saint is brought thrice purified hy tlie faith w hieli gives her 
peace at the cost of happiness. It is dillicult to recognise the power 
which many pages of this book betray, and not marvel at the same 
time that the writer should be content to limit it to so narrow a 
canvas. Doubtless she follows that natural law in ohedicin^o to wITk;]! 
women will devote countless hours, priceless eyesight, and admirable 
perseverance to the fabrication of’ some dedicate trille of handiwork, the 
meaning and value of which can be hut faintly guessed at by the 
masculine intellect. 

“Denis Donne”^^’ is a cheerful, entertaining story, dealing with more 
tangible matters than the flistresses of extreme refmernent. The 
writer — we j)resume, a lady — has evidently a strong scnsC of liuinour, 
and enjoys unmasking the weakness of some of our •joiiventional bat- 
teries, and exhibiting the mean compound of s])itc and petty jeahuisies, 
which are often their chief ammunition. The heroine — or at least, the 
person^who plays the chief part — is a certain Miss Conway, a beautiful, 
scheming adveiitfuress, who fancies herself too poi)r Jo carry a eon- 
.science or a heart, and contrives to entrap and marry a jieer, by a 
method .^s ingenious as it ,is novel. Her character is weK drawn 
throughout ; buf even l^etter is thjPt of Mrs. Donne, her rival in besutjr ' 
and coquetry, \flft outrages the moral sense of a ^gravc cathedral town 
*by appearing with tlie ne^v bishop in her train, and entirely subju- 
gates, for the time, the bishop’s chaplain, thereby causing the rupture 
of his engagement to a liarmless young lady, very "respectable hut 
wholly unihtereating, and ^suirering sadly from comparison with the 

“ lienis I)oime : A Novel.'’ J?y A, ThowfiTfs, of/ ‘ Sir Victor’s Choice.” 

Londou : Tinaley l>i others. 18^. 
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radiant lady who could give appreciative sympathy and words that fire 
ambition, instead of sueh ^at mattcr-of-fact congratulations as ‘ The 
chaplaincy! oli, I’m so glad. How much a year will it give you, Sydney r 
The real heroine is Stephanie Fordyce, as honest and true-hearted a 
daiiTscl as the ojlicrs are false and scheming, and who is given, with 
tr^ie poetical justice, fo the chaplain aforesaid — the only man in the 
book that deserves her.* Wc aje surprised to remark in a work well 
written, for tl.e most part, such a sentence as “ shaking oil the effects 
like a dog docs the water from his back,” and other similar offences 
against tin? mother tongue. • ... * 

If “ Son and Heir be a first porformanac, it is a decided success, 
and contains the promise of higher achievements to come. We abstain 
from the unfairness of telling the story, which is a well-imagined one, 
and worjvcd out with riicritorioiis care. It is something new, too, to 
have a hciD who is iibt a nier^ bundle of impossible perfections, or an 
incarnation of one consuming ])assion, bub sf simple blue-eyed young 
Fnglisliinan, not at all clever or remarkable ior anytliing but ms 
lioiiestv and liis strong will, which he brings to hear somewhat judely 
in his courtship of Sydney' (’haleote^ who is one oi those tiny elfin 
lieroinos that niako such havoc in the tender hearts ot slow, stalwait 
men, I'hcre is more gall than honey in this book ; a vein ot satire 
^ives an agreeahh* ])ungeney to its jiages, ai]d no quaiter is shown to 
hyjMicri.sy' or affeetatioii. Here is a sketch of the great family pew ot 
tile Ohalcotcs on a suinmer’s Sunday morning : — 


“SirUiiMi TTiado the responses in a voice which resounded Ihrongh the 
cluiieh ; then, tired out with his exertions, while Mr. Penrose, the rector and 
a great Greek scholar, pi cached a sermon about the lathers, he nodded and 
snored, an cxiiiuplc wliieh was soon followed by all the geutlcinen in 'jh^® 
smock-frocks or icd velveteen w^aislcoats, who sat in dillercnt parts ot the 
cliurch; thev complained that the rector preached too ‘ back-a long lor hem. 
Sir Hugh and my lady were very religious in ihcir way. He considered that 
his chief duties were to go to cliurch at least once on a Sunday, to give away 
money to tlic poor, never to tell lies, nor to swear more than he could possibly 
hell). She thought she ought to go to I*eavcii, because she believed the 
Tlnrty-iiine Articles, bccaiuse she held every oik; who ditleredlrom her in pious 
abhorrence, and because she never looked into any book at any time but an old 
volume of scrniojft on a Sunday afternoon, when she had nothing else to do. 
Mrs Tracy’s behaviour througliout the service, was highly cdilynig. blic spread 
• out ’her moire antique skirts, she ca5t up her eyes, she seemed lo say, Look 
at me* 1 Mrs. Tracy, of IJelgravia, moving in the highest circles ^ society, 
1alpnU-d,’lmn.ls>ftmc,'a.Kl grandly dressed, 1 have iiol 

going down on my knees before yon all, and eallm<; myself dust and ^ 

a misevrblc sinner.’ Had* yon asked why Mr. Tracy was, presen , I'e 'vould 
.prohiiblv have lisped in reply, ‘A\v,wjiyits ji deuced bor« oertamly; but it s 
the correct thing iiov^-a-days, you kiiow; and »wj*onc mj|4 set au example to 
the lower orders, and all that kind of thing, you know. — vol. i. p. 68. , ^ 

We detect in this story an ambition to produce something more sub- 
stantial and wgrkmanlike than the ephemeral novel that is forgotten 
as soon as read, and the authoress has shown hci-self possessed ot not 
a few of the spelU by wlych readers are bound, and tbmr curiosity 

— — ■ Ip — ” % 

“ Son arid fleir.’* Lomloh: liursi and Blackett. 1864. 
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chained while they fol]|w the clue that tempts them through the 
labyrinth. o 

The lucubrations of Cornelius O’Dowd, republished from “ Black* 
wood’s Magazine,” are^ light, round-about papers, smartly written 
enough, and well suited to the time-killing office whic^. is the appointed 
function of thcse‘^too numerous volumes of printed trifling. There ?-r6 
the little pasteboard theories, just stre^g enough to carry ithe pretence 
of an original idea that is plastered upon them, and the harmless 
notions about everything in the world that can be read, approved, and 
utterly forgotten without anjr inconvenience or loss. There is an 
amusing little essay on the decline of whist, in which we are told tljat 
Count Oavour was a good player, and played every night at the Jockey 
Club during all the sittings of the Pans Congress, winnipg, according 
to some, above twenty thousand pounds. 

Those who can appreciate the merits of Miss Ybnge’s bot)ks and are 
not irritated by h6r remorijeJess prolixity, will remember the well-drawn 
group of children in the “ The Daisy Chain.” That story is now in a sixth 
edition, and “ The Trial is a further instalvnent of the family history 
of the Mays, which appears to be as far from its conclusion in these 
two volumes as ever. No one can deny that this lady draws the inner 
and outer life of a certain limited class of characters with a truth and 
reality almost unrivalled, or that her pictures of struggling rniddle?’^' 
class interiors are finished with the fidelity of a Dutch painting. 
Sometimes she essays a higher flight, but she is never so thorouglily 
successful as when she is chronicling the daily lile and the liourly 
chatter of a school-room full of eager, noisy young people. In the 
present story there is a trial for murder which gives the book its 
name, and the circumstances which preceded and i'ollowed it, with all 
their bearings, remote and collateral, upon every individual member ol 
the two families of May and Ward, are worked out with that elaborate 
completoiicbs that procures for these works the praise of being so 
“ natural.” Thus, in the most exciting crisis, when the iiinoeence ol 
the wrongly -suspected young hero is about to be established, and 
Dr. May and his daughtej^ are wrought up to the highest pitch ol 
eager expectation, we are not permitted for one instant to bo earri('d 
away, nor to forget the curbs and restraints which* fetter even^ the 
most supreme moments of existence, for it is written how “ Ktbel 
leant against her father’s knee, and lie almost singed his hair in the 
candle, as they helped' one another out in the difficulties of the crooked 
foreign mnling^ ‘ The customary life of drawing and ‘School-room is 
diversified by a ^irnpsc of a swampy seftlemtnt in Indiana, and the 
arrival of a surprising little manikin of a grandchild, with a cockatoo^ 
on his wrist, froip^ew Slealwid, pret<ern at u rally heroic and wise. It 
ii^ needless to say that the strictest church discipline is assumed 
* throughout as ruling and guiding all of man, woman, or child-kind 
with any pretensions to probity and rightmindedness. ^ 

“ Corneliius 0*I)owd upon Men and Women ^nd otbir Things in General.*' 
Edinburgli^ and Loudon : William Blackwood. •» ^ 

13 “Xne Trial ; More Links of fce Daisy Chain.” London : Macmillan. 1864. 
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Zoe’s Brand’ is the story of a beautiful Octoroon, who returns to 
her soutlitru home adorned’with all the graces and polish of a Parisian 
education, ^nd there learns, partly from the lips[ of her patient, unwedded 
motjier, and parijy by liarslier means, that she is- a slave, who^Tt. any 
j^riaii may insult' with ♦impunity, and whom no white American can 
legally inarry. This revolting aspect of tlie shivery question has been 
ol'ton treated of before, and has ibvious attractions for the novelist in 
search of a T:hcme. The ])rcsent hook has no extraordinary merits as a 
work of (ietion, hut it is worthy of perusal at the present time whan. 
the reaction irom Undo Tom” enthusiasm threatens' to carry opinion 
to 'another false extreme. The story, we are told, was begun some 
years ago, during the author’s temj)orary residence in the Valley of the 
Mississi|q)i, and tlie heroine is, drawn from life. The writer gives it as 
liis opiiift)!!^ lliat thesmajority of the slave owners of Louisiana look 
upon Idle existence of slavery as a great and deplorable evil which they 
would gladly take measures to lessen, hut for their fear of the conse- 
quences of A^)rtliern interference; and he cites the fact that many of 
the coloured race prefer a return to servitude rather than the condition 
of a freed negr(\ as a proof of tlio iiiexfricable dilHcultics that surround 
tills ierrible question. 

Among the rank and fde vve have only space to mention “Itington 
Priory”^^ and “Velvet Lawn, two three-volume novels of average 
circulating library (juality ; a C’ornish story more topographical than 
dramatic ; a protiv little pastoral love story of the ideal olden times ; 
and three stoi ies^*^ by an industrious author, who has gone'into the 
liighways for his materials, and relates feats of four-in-hand driving and 
dishonest jiracticcs in the building of bridges. 

Mr. Mark Lemon’s “ Jest Book”-^ is anything but a joke. It is a 
collection of seventeen hundred and eleven witticisms and good stories, 
many of them from the original “Joe Miller,” many older still, and 
not a lew of the jeux d' esprit of modern wits, such as Sydney Smith 
and Douglas Jerrold. The selection seems to have been carefully made, 
though wc think it contains some specimens of very feeble wit which 
might have been advantageously omitted. Lfalike the older books of its 

Zoe’s Brand.” By the author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” London: 
(Shapman and Hall. ^ 

“ Kington Priory.” By, Ethel Hone. London : Saunders, Otley, and Co. 
.1864. 

16 I* Velvet By Charles felix, author of '*The Notting Hill Mystery.” 

’ London ; Saunders, Otley, aifd Co, 1864. ^ - 

“St^ Knighton’s Keive ; A Cornish T>le.” By tl^o Rev. F. Talbot 
•OiDonoghue. London; Smith and Elderf 1864.,^ , 

^8 ** Dorothy Bovedals’s Trials.” Bjr Thomas Miller. IjOiHAd: Groombridge. 
1864. . ^ 

“ Reca Garland ; or, tbo Rise and Fall of a Bank of Deposit.” London ; 
Newby. 1862. ♦ 

“ Skating on Thin Ice.” By the author of Reca Garland. London ; Newby. 
1863. • ^ . 

** “Crossing the Boeder.” jBy Sept, Owen, author of “SkatiUg on Thin 
Ice,” Ac. Lond.«n : Newby* 180#* 

” “Tlie Jest Book: A’he choicest Anecdoteii and Saybgs.” Selected and 
arranged by Mark Lemon. London : Macmillan. 1864. 
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kind, it is free from coarseness and profanity, and does not contain a 
line which could offend the most fastidious ttaste. \ 

Another blank-vcrsc renSc?Tng of the “ Iliad”23 appears tp ha'^e the 
merit of general accuracy which* distinguishes the translation of the 
“ Odyssey” by the same hand, and the language^is simple and vigorous^ 
but the verse lacks music and rhythm, and the.gerforman^ will not ^o 
beyond the author’s own modest estii^iate of an attempt Vhich “may 
possibly find acceptance with some among the many English readers 
who are desirous of seeing Homer from another point ofj^ view, and 
.or gaining a closer access to^him by means of several independtfiit 
translations.” *' » 

A compendious work on the etymology of the Romance l/mguagcs^'^ 
brings the elaborate Dictionary of Friedrich Diez within reach of 
English students. The translator has not only improved upon Mie origi- 
nal by adoj)ting a more convenient arrangement, but has availed liimself 
largely of the labours of dther eminent scholars. A Vocabulary of 
English words derived from any of the Romance words treated of is 
given at the end of the volume. 

“Homer. The Iliad ; or, Achilles* Wrath ; at the Sicj^e of llion.” Hy T. S, 
Norgat^ London ; Williams and Norgate. 1864. 

24 “ ^ fitymological Dictionary of the Romance Languages ; chiefly from th«M 
German of Friedrich Diez.” Ly T. 0. Donkin. London : Williams and Norgate. 
1864 . 






